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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue Committee for publishing the Proceedings of the 
MassacuuseTts HistoricaL Society submit  selec- 
tions from the record of the meetings of the Society 
from January, 1879, to March, 1880, inclusive. The 
stated meetings for July and August were dispensed 
with, by vote of the Society at the June meeting. 

The Committee present also, in this volume, the 
memoirs of six deceased members of the Society, — 
five Resident and one Corresponding: that of the 


Hon. Emory Washburn, by Dr. A. P. Peabody; of 


Mr. William G. Brooks, by Mr. Smith; those of the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter and Mr, Edward A. Crownin- 
shield, by Mr. Deane; that of the Hon. Lorenzo 
Sabine, by Dr. E. E. Hale; and that of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, by Dr. G. E. Ellis. The Society is indebted 
to the kindness of the families of its deceased asso- 
ciates, Governor Washburn and Dr. Bigelow, for the 
portraits which accompany the memoirs of these 
gentlemen. 

The frontispiece to the volume is a heliotype fac- 
simile of the manuscript map alluded to on page 63. 
The original map is washed with a color; the flats are 
painted in brown, the houses of the town of Boston in 
red, and the American entrenchments in yellow. The 
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vi PREFATORY NOTE. 


reproduction loses something by the absence of the 
coloring. It is interesting as a plan made, as the 
legend in the upper left-hand corner shows, a very 
short time after the battle of Bunker Hill. It was 
probably the work of some officer of the English en- 
gineer corps. 

The other illustrations are: a heliotype of the memo- 
rial stone placed in the fort at Castle Island, at page 20; 
a reproduction, by the same process, of the New Hamp- 
shire form of government in 1689-90, to face page 227 ; 
albertypes of Mr. Perkins’s sketch of Washington’s 
birthplace, and General Sherman’s map of the locality, 
at pages 239 and 240; an albertype of the last leaf of 
Dudley Woodbridge’s diary, showing the Deerfield 
meeting-house, at page 337; two tables containing 
the names of the graduates from each college of 
Oxford and Cambridge who emigrated to New England, 
to accompany Professor F. B. Dexter’s communication, 
at page 352; and a heliotype of the petition of Roger 
Conant, at page 366. 

GEORGE DEXTER, 
Sor the Committee. 


Boston, May 14, 1880. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


JANUARY MEETING, 1879. 


HE stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 
9th instant, at 11 o’clock A.M.; the President, the Hon. 
Rosert C. WINTHROP, in the chair. 
The record of the previous meeting was read and approved. 
In the absence of the Librarian, serving on the national 
yellow fever commission in the Southern States, the Record- 
ing Secretary reported the gifts to the Library during the 
month. These included a set, in nineteen volumes, most of 
them bound, of the ** Pall Mall Budget,”’ from its beginning 
in 1868, the gift of our associate, Mr. Francis E. Parker. The 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press also had presented, 
through Mr. Henry Stevens, of London, a copy of the Memo- 
rial Bible, prepared for the Caxton exhibition held in London 
in the summer of 1877. This celebrated volume was printed 
at Oxford, bound in London, and delivered at the South Ken- 
sington Exhibition within twelve consecutive hours of the 
80th day of June, 1877. It was printed from movable types, 
and not from stereotype plates. The work was begun at two 
o'clock in the morning; the sheets, artificially dried, were 
sent up to London by the nine o’clock express train; they 
were folded, rolled, collated, sewed, subjected to hydraulic 
pressure, gilded and bound at the binding establishment of 
the University Press, and copies reached South Kensington 
by two o’clock in the afternoon. The volume contains 1052 
pages, 16mo, minion type, and is bound in Turkey morocco, 
bevelled boards, flexible back, gilt lettered on back and inside 
1 
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of the cover. The arms of the University are stamped in 
gold on the obverse of the cover. It shows no evidence of 
the haste of its production. 

A portrait in water colors, cabinet size, by Johnson, of 
Dudley Atkins (1731-1767), was presented to the Cabinet 
by the Rev. E. C. Guild, of Waltham, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted. 

The President announced the death of two Resident Mem- 
bers and one Honorary Member, saying : — 


Our New Year’s meeting, Gentlemen, comes round to us 
again, to-day, under many circumstances of satisfaction and 
prosperity, but not without clouds. We have had a long 
exemption from any serious casualties. But we are called on 
this morning to take note of the recent deaths of two of our 
Resident Members and of one of our American Honorary 
Members. 

I cannot fail to make the earliest mention of the loss which 
comes nearest to us, and to allude first to the death of our 
esteemed and respected friend and associate, William Gray 
Brooks, Esq., a gentleman to whom we were all warmly 
attached, and whose companionship and hearty co-operation 
in our work have been so highly valued by us all. Indeed, 
I may say that we have had but few more attentive or more 
useful members during the seventeen or eighteen years since 
he was elected. No one, certainly, has taken a warmer inter- 
est in our welfare, or rendered us more substantial services. 
As, repeatedly, a member of our Standing Committee, and 
occasionally its Chairman, and especially as a leading member 
of the Committee to which our building was intrusted during 
the process of its reconstruction, Mr. Brooks was ever most 
diligent and devoted. I know not how we should have gone 
through with that protracted and often perplexing process, 
without his practical wisdom and his faithful and untiring 
supervision. 

Always prompt and punctual at our meetings, as long as 
his health permitted him to attend them, he took also an 
intelligent and eager interest in our Historical Proceedings, 
and, from time to time, made important communications on 
genealogical or historical topics. Tracing back his ancestry 
to the famous minister of Old Boston and of New Boston, — 
John Cotton,—and immediately connected with families 
which have given so many eminent men both to the ministry 
and to the magistracy of New England, his mind was natu- 
rally turned to inquiries and investigations which might aid 
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in the just commemoration of these local worthies, and our 
records bear frequent evidence of his success. 

We have all missed his genial presence at our meetings 
during the last year, and have hoped sincerely that his quiet 
retirement at the old home of his wife’s family, in North 
Andover, might restore him to activity and usefulness in our 
service. But the infirmities of advancing years had taken 
too fast hold upon him, and he died on the evening of Mon- 
day last, the 6th instant, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
No man could have been more ripe for his change. Having 
given one son to his country, during the late civil war, he 
had given four sons to the ministry of the gospel, — three of 
whom happily survive him, — while his own life had been 
that of an earnest and exemplary believer in Christ. 

His funeral takes place at Trinity Church, in this city, at 
two o'clock this afternoon; and many of us will take the 
opportunity to show our respect to the memory of so good a 
friend and so excellent a man. 


In turning to announce the death of the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, I may not forget that he, too, was counted among the 
lineal or collateral relations of our celebrated Boston minister, 
John Cotton, and that it was by the hand of our lamented 
associate, Mr. Brooks, that he presented to our archives, a 
few years ago, a manuscript volume, illustrating the Cotton 
Family, which had been elaborately prepared, at his instance, 
and at his expense, by his friend the late Mr. Somerby. The 
volume is on our table this morning, and will henceforth be 
associated with the memory of two of our number, whose 
deaths have been so nearly coincident. 

Of Mr. Cushing’s career it will be difficult for me to speak 
satisfactorily within the narrow compass of remark which 
befits such an occasion as the present. He had held so 
many public offices, and labored in so many diversified 
fields, that nothing brief or summary could do him any sort 
of justice. 

A graduate of Harvard University with high rank at the 
early age of seventeen, in a class which included not a few 
celebrities among the living as well as among the dead, he 
was allowed but six or seven years in the study and practice 
of the law before being called to enter the Legislature of 
Massachusetts as a Representative from Newburyport. The 
very next year, 1826, saw him a Senator of our Common- 
wealth at twenty-six years of age. From that time to this 
he has been a public character, often in high official station, 
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and hardly ever without some direct or indirect relation to 
public affairs. 

As a Representative in Congress for four terms; as the 
first Mayor of Newburyport, after it became a city; as one of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for at 
least a year; as Attorney-General of the United States for 
four years; as Commissioner to the Celestial Empire, in which 
capacity he signed the first treaty between the United States 
aud the Emperor of China; as one of the counsel of the 
United States at the great Geneva Arbitration ; as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Spain ; and as again and again a member 
of our State Legislature, —a position to which he seemed 
never reluctant to return in the intervals of other employ- 
ments,— in these and other ways he has certainly gone through 
as great a variety of responsible and conspicuous public ser- 
vice as has ever, I think, fallen to the lot of a Massachusetts 
man. 

But not even this enumeration comprises all the labors and 
services, official and unofficial, which he undertook and dis- 
charged. He had an early passion for military studies and 
pursuits ; and on the breaking out of our war with Mexico, 
in 1846, he found at last an opportunity to gratify this pas- 
sion and turn these studies to account. He took command 
of a regiment, and spent largely in preparing it for the field. 
I remember receiving a letter from him at that time, — while I 
was in Congress myself, and when I had happily succeeded 
in carrying through an appropriation for compensating his 
services in China, —in which, after thanking me warmly for 
my efforts in his behalf, he added, ** The money will come 
quite seasonably, as my regiment is making a great gap of 
upwards of $5,000 in my peculium.” He served in Mexico 
to the end of the war, and came home with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. 

It is well known that he offered to undertake the raising 
of another regiment for the defence of the Union in 1861. 
That offer, however, being rejected by Gevernor Andrew, he 
betook himself, not long afterwards, to Washington, where 
he found ample occupation in the civil service of the country, 
in connection with more than one of the Departments of 
Government. 

I have said enough to give a vivid impression of the many- 
sided and marvellous capacity for work, which was the pre- 
eminent characteristic of Mr. Cushing. He was, indeed, a 
man of wonderful versatility, of prodigious intellectual and 
physical endurance and energy ; with no taste for recreation, 
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no willingness for rest, and who seemed to find a positive 
luxury in every fresh field of labor which was opened to him. 

I cannot forget that of the twelve members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States from Massachusetts, 
when I first entered Congress in December, 1840, the death 
of Mr. Cushing leaves me the only survivor. There were 
John Quincy Adams, Levi Lincoln, Leverett Saltonstall, 
George N. Briggs, of Berkshire, and John Reed, of Yar- 
mouth, with others hardly less notable. Webster and John 
Davis were in the Senate. A more distinguished delegation 
neither Massachusetts nor any other State has ever sent to 
Washington, before or since. 

I was thus associated with Mr. Cushing, at Washington, 
as a colleague and a friend, for several successive years, and 
was in the way of observing closely his peculiar qualities 
as a debater and a statesman. Differing from him far more 
frequently than I could agree with him, and by no means pre- 
judiced in his favor, I was all the more trustworthy witness 
to his varied ability, his vast acquirements, his unwearied 
application, and his force and skill as a writer and speaker. 
Nor would I forget the many amiable traits of character 
which prevented differences of opinion or of party from sun- 
dering the ties of social intercourse. He knew how to aban- 
don a policy, or quit a party, without quarrelling with those 
whom he left behind. And so I can speak of him, and re- 
member him to-day, as a friend. 

Mr. Cushing was elected a member of this Society in 1859. 
He had written in his youth a History of Newburyport, a 
volume or two of Reminiscences of Spain, and an elaborate 
Review of the influences of the Three Days’ Revolution in 
France. But, in later years, he was too busy, and too often 
absent from home, to take any part in our historical work, 
or even to attend our meetings. His name was added to our 
roll as the name of one who had himself become Historical, 
and who had played a distinguished part for half a century 
in the affairs of our Commonwealth and Country, —as an emi- 
nent scholar, a powerful writer, an accomplished diplomatist 
and jurist. Dying on the verge of his seventy-ninth year, 
he leaves the records of a crowded life to be studied by some 
future biographer. 


Of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, the Honorary Member to 
whose recent death I referred, I need say little, as our Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. Deane, who has been associated 
with him in his latest and most notable publications, will fur- 
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nish an ampler and worthier notice of him than any which I 
could offer. His services to the higher education, as Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College for so many years, are known to us 
all. A constitutional indecision and self-distrust may have 
stood in the way of his being recognized among the most 
eminent divines and scholars of New England ; but the bril- 
liancy of his mind, the largeness of his accomplishments, and 
the purity of his character, will secure him an enviable remem- 
brance in the hearts of all who knew him. 

It only remains for me to submit, in behalf of the Council 
of the Society, the customary Resolution : — 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical Society have 
heard with deep regret the announcement of the deaths of 
the Hon. Caleb Cushing and William G. Brooks, Esq., and 
that the President be requested to appoint two of our associ- 
ates to prepare. Memoirs of them for some future volume of 
our Proceedings. 


The President called first upon Mr. GEORGE B. EMERSON, 
a member with Mr. Cushing of the Class of 1817, who spoke 
substantially as follows : — 


As I had the good fortune of being intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Cushing from the time when we entered college 
together in 1813 until his election as one of the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts in Congress in 1835, it is perhaps nat- 
ural that you should ask me to say a few words in memory 
of those early days. 

Mr. Cushing was in scholarship the most distinguished 
member of our class. After graduation, he was for several 
years a faithful tutor in the College, and during all this time 
it was my privilege to see him constantly. We had, I re- 
member, a common place of exercise in Professor Everett's 
garden. I recall, too, with great delight, a vacation spent in 
Cambridge, in company with four other friends, at the end 
of our Junior year. We met for breakfast, then separated 
for our several studies, coming together again at the noon 
dinner. Many afternoons were spent in long walks. We 
made the acquaintance of all the plants within a radius of 
several miles from the College. And at night we studied the 
heavens together, learning nearly all the constellations then 
visible. Of all these Mr. Cushing retained for many years an 
almost perfect knowledge. Nor did he neglect ur forget our 
botanical studies. His collection of plants, which I had the 
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pleasure of seeing only a few years ago, was one of the best 
ever made in Essex C ounty, or indeed in the State. 

Mr. Cushing had a marvellous facility for acquiring lan- 
guages, and knew many, some uncommon ones, well. It is 
said that his acquaintance with the Tartar language was so 
perfect that during all his residence in China as the repre- 
sentative of our government the services of the interpreter 
were not once needed. He was an omnivorous reader, de- 
vouring books in all languages; and he never forgot what 
he had once read. 

My memory brings back to me many agreeable recollec- 
tions of my friend, one of the most cultivated and accom- 
plished talkers that ever lived. For three years of our 
Cambridge life, the Sunday evenings of each week were spent 
in President Kirkland’s parlor, where with his charming fam- 
ily and Mr. Everett the time was passed with great pleasure 
and profit. 


Mr. CHARLES W. TUTTLE said: — 


I knew the late Caleb Cushing too well, and I revere his 
name and memory too highly, to venture to speak of him 
without studied preparation. His character and his career 
are too illustrious for brief and indiscriminate eulogy. I 
cannot, however, on this solemn occasion, when we have 
paused in our labors to pay the customary tribute of respect 
to the memory of our venerable associate, the great and 
highly gifted statesman, so recently gathered to his fathers, 
refrain from giving some reminiscences of him. 

I do not remember that I ever heard of the late Mr. Cush- 
ing before he was selected for the memorable diplomatic 
mission to China, about thirty-five years ago. I was then a 
mere youth, and resided in New Hampshire. Suddenly, as 
it now seems to me, his name was in every newspaper and 
in every household in the town, utterly extinguishing the 
already waning excitement occasioned by the great comet 
and the delusive prophecy of the end of the world. All 
tongues were speaking of the novelty and magnitude of his 
foreign mission ; and ‘of his great and various learning, un- 
surpassed eloquence, fine address, and distinguished personal 
appearance. I very well remember the pride with which 
some persons related instances of having seen him and heard 
him speak on public occasions. From what was then said of 
him, I was prepared to see a very remarkable man, whenever 
that might be. 
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Fifteen years elapsed before I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Cushing. They were the most memorable years of his 
whole public life. During this period, he had achieved dis- 
tinction in diplomacy, in war, in high judicial office, and in 
the Cabinet of President Pierce. When he returned from 
Washington where he had been during four years in the 
capacity of Attorney-General of the United States, I had just 
begun my professional career, and had settled in Newbury- 
port. One day I was surprised with a visit from Mr. Cushing 
on some matters concerning a suit in court. He was then 
verging on threescore years of age, while he appeared not 
above fifty, with as fine an intellectual countenance as I had 
ever seen. His mental vigor, wealth of information, facility 
of expression, accuracy of thought, logical statement, and 
rich clear voice impressed me that he was a far more extraor- 
dinary man than I had supposed him to be. Not long after, 
his private secretary, Mr. Spofford, formed with me a law 
partnership; and we had our offices in Boston, where Mr. 
Cushing joined us and shared our chambers. From this time 
to his decease, a period of about twenty years, I had the 
honor of his acquaintance and friendship. 

Mr. Cushing was endowed with extraordinary intellectual 
powers, with an uncommonly fine physique and a vigorous 
constitution. Externally, nature had stamped him as a man 
of distinguished character. Such was the great versatility 
of his talents that he could master, with equal facility, any 
subject. Had he so determined, he might have gone down 
to posterity one of the great scientists or the great philolo- 
gists of the age, as he has a great jurist and statesman. His 
capacity and equally great memory, his unwearied industry, 
his scorn of delight, and love of laborious days, enabled him 
to conquer all knowledge. I know of no subject of intellect- 
ual contemplation that lay outside the range of his medita- 
tions and studies. Like Bacon, he took all knowledge for his 
province ; and like Bacon he aimed to find employment for 
his great talents and learning in the administration of the 
chief public affairs of the State. His name was already a 
popular synonyme for extensive culture and vast erudition 
when I first heard it mentioned. 

Mr. Cushing was eminently a man of action as well as of 
speculation. His long career in the theatre of public affairs, 
often in high stations, shows this to be true. Various and 
diversified as were his public employments, he discharged 
them all with consummate ability and with the highest repu- 
tation. The lustre of his great name now gives a new dignity 
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and importance to the stations he once filled. The late 
President Pierce told me, not long before his decease, that 
Mr. Cushing could have filled any place in his Cabinet with 
as much ability and reputation as he did that of Attorney- 
General; and that his eye ranged over all the affairs of the 
government, 

He was extremely fond of public life. Even after he had 
achieved a national reputation, he was often a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. It was lamentable to see him, 
with all his experience, great abilities, and culture, employed 
about affairs so fur below him, and not always above the 
reach and capacity of the average of men. His legislative 
career, however, is not without distinction: many reformatory 
statutes and wise measures are due to his efforts. 

His faculty of memory was astonishing. It was susceptible, 
retentive, and ready. Whatever once got there never came 
away, and never became impaired. It came forth at his bid- 
ding; and many are the instances where an antagonist has 
been suddenly overthrown and crushed by weapons promptly 
furnished from this vast storehouse of his memory. It was 
seldom that I repeated a familiar quotation where he did not 
instantly point out the inaccuracy of my memory in some 
inconsiderable matter, so accurate was his own. His maxim 
always was that whatever is worth remembering is worth 
remembering accurately. 

He was a great linguist. He was master of the modern 
European languages, and spoke several with as much grace 
and ease as he did his own vernacular. The late Spanish 
Vice-Consul at this port, who was at Madrid when Mr. Cush- 
ing arrived there as Minister of the United States, told me 
that the Imperial Court was amazed to hear Mr. Cushing 
speak its language with the ease and accuracy of the best 
Spanish scholars, — a rare accomplishment, scarcely ever 
found among the Ambassadors from European Governments 
to that Court. His rich and deep-toned voice must have 
contributed much to the charm of his conversation in that 
sonorous language. 

Mr. Cushing was extremely methodical, as much so in what 
he did as in what he said. Nothing ruffled him so much as 
disorder. No office clerk ever folded and filed away letters 
and documents with greater care. He would not suffer a 
book to lie carelessly on his table. Once I found him in his 
room in W ashington i in a high state of excitement over a con- 
fused statement in an important document. He declared that 
all the trouble in the world could be traced to confusion in 
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the minds of men, and supported his proposition with abun- 
dant illustration. 

He required less sleep and rest than any one I ever knew. 
He rose at sunrise, and wrought all day and half the night. 
He was the first to be found in the Athenzum and at his office 
in the morning, and the last to leave in the evening. His 
study lamp waxed not dim at midnight. There was no time 
wasted in frivolities and amusements. With these habits 
and good health, during a long life, it is not surprising that 
he arrived at so great ‘knowle dge and learning, and compre- 
hended and executed with the greatest facility the highest 
functions in the government. 

He was a firm patriot. There was no act or thought of his 
life that was not intended for the glory and renown of his 
country. If he differed from others as patriotic as himself, it 
was regarding the mez ins, not the end. Little is yet publicly 
known of his great services to our Government in its foreign 
relations since the breaking out of the civil war. He was 
at the bottom of many excellent State counsels during this 
time in which his name does not appear. That he was one 
of the most eminent publicists and diplomats of this period in 
America, I suppose, is not doubted. In the latter capacity, 
he may be compared with a Temple and a Gondomar. 

As a jurist, he had few equals. During the last twenty 
years of his life, he was counsel in many of the greatest causes 
that came before the United States Supreme C ourt, — Causes 
involving questions of the highest public concern. New 
questions, growing out of our complex system of govern- 
ment, always fascinated him. His an lytical mind and broad 
intelligence found scope for exercise in these employments ; 
and he had the whole country for his clientage. 

In conversation, he was extremely brilliant and effective ; 
especially so, if he encountered the least opposition. Woe 
be to him that dared maintain a general proposition against 
Mr. Cushing on such occasions. ‘Distinctions, reasons, argu- 
ments, and authorities, organized and formulated by his 
logical and acute mind, poured forth incessantly until noth- 
ing was left of his combatant or his proposition. On these 
occasions, as well as in public debate, the breadth and va- 
riety of his attainments shone with great lustre. 

Notwithstanding his long and varied public career, that 
shyness and diffidence, so manifest in his youth, never entirely 
wore away. It made him avoid contact with men and society 
all his life, and narrowed the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He had none of the arts of popularity. He never 
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would descend to be everybody’s humble servant, a qualifi- 
cation now so requisite for a successful politician. His native 
dignity, his culture, and his employments alike forbade it. 
These traits especially led the public to judge him to be cold 
and exclusive. 

Unfortunately for him, he never was a good judge of men, 
—for the reason that he never mingled ‘enough with them. 
Sometimes persons unworthy of his favor or consideration 
were successful in forcing themselves upon his attention, to 
the great regret of his friends. 

He was always accounted ambitious, aspiring to high places 
in the Government, as if that were a reproach to a man uni- 
versally allowed to be statesman enough to guide a nation! 
If he were ambitious, there is ancient authority that ambition 
is the infirmity of-noble minds. I believe no one living thinks 
it lessens his merits to have it said that he received light and 
strength from Mr. Cushing. 

While he received every one with the greatest kindness 
and courtesy, and conv ersed with the greatest animation and 
pleasure, he had no strong social feelings. He formed no 
intimate personal friends hips,—a great misfortune to him, in 
my view of his life. His joys and sorrows were locked in 
his own breast. He lived quietly and temperately in a fine 
old mansion adorned with works of the greatest masters, and 
with a fine library, in a kind of stately solitude. ‘There was 
a Roman severity and simplicity in his life and character. I 
never heard him mention the landscape, or any of the beau- 
ties of nature, with any enthusiasm. He took a speculative 
or practical view of every thing around him. His mind was 
occupied with forces and powers. He was not, however, 
without a good deal of humor and pleasantry at times. 
There was no haughtiness in his composition. 

No man ever yielded more readily or more cheerfully to a 
request for his influence or favor than Mr. Cushing. I know 
that he many times did offices of friendship to persons who 
knew not from whom they were derived. A memorable in- 
stance of his disinterested kindness is the letter which played 
so important a part in preventing his being Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He submitted with grace and dignity to the dreadful storms 
of fierce and malignant censure of his actions in public life, 
now and then hurled upon him. He knew it was the pen- 
alty imposed on men in his station. A sadness, however, 
rested on his majestic features; but he was as unmoved as a 
tower in the desert. 
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I cannot forget one occasion, many years ago, when his 
inquisitive mind found supreme satisfaction in speculations 
concerning celestial phenomena. Immediately after the op- 
tical discovery of a small star near Sirius, the most brilliant 
of the fixed stars, making a new binary system in the annals 
of astronomy, Mr. Clark, of Cambridge, appointed an evening 
and invited me to come and look at the little stranger through 
the same great telescope with which it had been first seen, 
and to bring my friends with me. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen of the party was Mr. Cushing, then a member of 
the Legislature. He gazed with thoughtful admiration on the 
new stellar system, as well as on the magnificent nebula in 
Orion. The evening was extremely beautiful, the sky clear 
and serene. The powers of that already famous instrument 
brought clearly to view these splendid phenomena, It was 
apparent that ‘what he saw made a deep impression on his 
mind. Not many days later he made a short speech in the 
House, which attracted public attention on account of the 
fine astronomical allusion in his argument. With great pro- 
priety he had drawn a parallel between this stellar system 
in the depths of space, and our political system then being 
tested in the civil war. 

There is no question but that this remarkable man will make 
one of the most distinguished figures in the history of this 
age. The annals of our country furnish few names distin- 
guished for so many and varied accomplishments. The 
public stations he filled of themselves appear small in the 
general estimation of such a man. His title to future emi- 
nence does not rest on them. 

He is now beyond the reach of envy or malice. His life, 
a long one, burned to the socket. His system was not racked 
with pain or disease, but worn out. On Monday afternoon 
last, I was one of the melancholy train that followed his 
remains to their last resting-place on the banks of the Mer- 
rimack, where his eves first opened to this world. His life- 
less features had assumed all the manly beauty and composure 
which they had at the period of his middle life. 


Sati Bh ae alts ¥: 


‘* He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that lovéd him not: 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer.” 


The Rev. R. C. WatERsTON paid the following tribute to 
Mr. Brooks : — 
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After the interesting reminiscences to which we have 
listened, and the vivid portrayal of those extraordinary gifts 
and extensive acquirements which, to so remarkable degree, 
distinguished Mr. Cushing, our minds naturally turn with 
quiet satisfaction to the modest worth and unassuming in- 
tegrity which marked the character of our valued friend, 
Mr. William G. Brooks, who, as a faithful and active member 

of this Society, had become personally dear to us. 

He filled no exalted public position. He made no claim 
to superlative intellectual brilliancy; but, gentle and unas- 
suming, he was scrupulously true to the practice al duties 
of life; while his courtesy of manner, generosity of heart, 
and integrity of purpose won for him universal respect and 
love. He seemed never to be troubled by that restless am- 
bition which desires to make itself prominent. Cheerfully 
he pursued the even tenor of his way, satisfied with being 
a kind neighbor, an upright citizen, a trustworthy and hon- 
orable man. His sound sense and clear judgment gave value 
to his counsel. There was nothing morbid in his nature, and 
no tendency to unreasonable impulse or exaggeration. Calm 
and considerate, his words carried with them a proportionate 
weight. Consistent in his actions, what he did he was not 
obliged to undo. In his business, he had no passion for un- 
limited accumulation of wealth. A reasonable competency 
satisfied his desire. He was generous; but what he imparted 
he sought to distribute so that it should result, as far as was 
possible, i in permanent good. In his charities, he shrank even 
from an appearance of display. Whatever tended to promote 
the public welfare found in him an earnest response ; and, in 
carrying forward plans of general enterprise, according to his 
means, he was ready at all times to do his part. His interest 
in this Society was strong and constant. Serving with him 
for several years on the Standing Committee, I had occasion 
to observe his unwearied fidelity. When this building was 
reconstructed, from its foundation upwards, he willingly gave 
to the labor both time and thought. Perhaps to no member 
of our Society did we owe more, at that time, than to him. 
When I look around upon the comforts which we here enjoy ; 
when I see the taste by which the eye is gratified, I cannot 
but feel that in those privileges which are now ours we should 
be reminded of him. 

With all his business habits, he cherished a sincere fondness 
for books, and through his persevering researches he had 
acquired an unusual amount of varied and valuable knowl- 
edge. Among his literary friends, he numbered Charles 
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Sprague. In many respects they differed, yet there existed 
between them a strong friendship; and when, with advancing 
years, the poet s health gradually failed him, Mr. Brooks was 
in the habit of nabien him frequent visits. He told me that 
he never allowed a week to go by without making his call, 
and he was always received with warm cordiality. 

Recently, Mr. Brooks has resided in the country, percepti- 
bly losing strength, but retaining a resigned and cheerful 
spirit; and, though for some time past he has been unable 
to be with us, he has never lost his sympathy for objects of 
his former interest ; and, among these, none had a stronger 
hold upon him than this Society. Only a short time ago 
(a few days as it seems to me), I was touched by a note 
received from his son, to whom I had sent a pamphlet — the 
*“ Tribute to William C. Bryant’? — which had been recently 
printed in the record of our Proceedings. He says, after a 
brief introduction: “I read it with great pleasure, and then 
took it to my father in the country, who was very thankful 
for it.’ Thus we see that nearly to the last moment he 
was able to enjoy reading, had the full use of his faculties, 
and looked with quick sympathy upon the doings of this 
Society. 

When we consider the remarkable men who, within a few 
years, have gone from among us, — men who, by their position 
and their works, have made their names illustrious: histo- 
rians like Motley and Prescott; men of exalted pre-emi- 
nence like Everett and Sparks and Quincy,—we may be 
tempted to feel that our lamented associate, whose loss we 
now mourn, has left no adequate monument behind him, 
nothing but the memory of his life to awaken gratitude. 
True, he has left no elaborate historical work, to keep his 
name before the country; but Providence brings about its 
purposes in different ways. Not always through the written 
page, but it may be by a living voice, influence shall be ex- 
tended ; and when we remember the sons brought up and 
so nobly educated by our brother; when we see , what they 
have done, and are doing, standing, as they do, a light te 
a power, not only in this city, but extending itself in wider 
and wider circles throughout the whole country; not con- 
fined to a single church, or cluster of churches, but em- 
bracing Christendom,— we may feel that in them he yet 
lives and speaks; and, thus considered, it may be questioned 
if the: most eminent scholars and historians and statesmen 
we have named should be remembered with more lasting 
thankfulness. 
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Mr. DEANE paid a warm tribute to the character of Dr. 
Woods, dwelling upon his rare mental gifts, his superior 
scholarship, and “the admirable qualities of his heart, which 
attached to him all who came within the sphere of his 
acquaintance. His brilliant qualities in conversation, his 
wit and humor, always tempered by his large benevolence 
and good nature, made his presence a benediction. He spoke 
of his early literary labors, —in teaching, in writing, and in 
translating,— which were principally exercised in the field of 
theologic val exposition, until the year 1839, when, at the early 
age of thirty-two, he became President of Bowdoin College. 
It was for those who had been educated under him in that 
institution, or those who had there shared with him the re- 
sponsibility of teaching and of general administration for 
twenty-six years, to speak intelligently of what he had accom- 
plished during that long period; and he would here mention 
an admirable notice of Dr. Woods in the ‘ Boston Daily 
Advertiser” of that morning, written, it is understood, by 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, giving the testimony of one 
of Dr. Woods’s pupils to the particular points referred to. 

After resigning the presidency of Bowdoin College in 1866, 
and while making his arrangements in the following year 
to spend some months in foreign travel, Dr. Woods received 
from the Governor of Maine a commission, in pursuance of 
the resolves of the Legislature in aid of the Maine Historical 
Society, authorizing him to procure materials from foreign 
archives, libraries, and collections, for the early history of the 
State. One of the results of his commission was a work pre- 
pared by the late Dr. John G. Kohl, of Bremen, Germany, — 
for many years a Corresponding Member of this Society, 
— which forms the first volume of the “ Documentary His- 
tory of the Maine Historical Society,” an historical work of 
great \ value. 

Dr. Woods also secured at this time, in England, a copy 
of a valuable unpublished work of Richard Hakluyt, the 
distinguished collector and editor of voyages of discovery, 
which was reposing in the vast collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, at Thirlstane House, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire ; 
and on his return home, in 1868, and after the publication in 
1869 of the Kohl volume referred to, he devoted himself to 
preparing an introduction and notes to that work. This was 
comparatively a new field of study for Dr. Woods. Some 
years were spent by him in this labor, and what he had pre- 
pared needed, it is believed, only his final revision, when on 
the 8th of August, 1873, his library was consumed by fire, and 
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with it the principal part of the evidences of his long editorial 
labor. The Hakluyt manuscript itself had already been 
stereotyped at Cambridge, and was safe. It was afterward 
published under the editorial supervision of another.* 

Soon after the sad destruction of Dr. Woods’s library, — 
the apartment containing his books had only recently been 
built, and was just occupied by him, — his health became 
seriously impaired, and he was soon wholly unfit for any lit- 
erary labor. Some months ago his residence was transferred 
from Brunswick to Boston, and his last days were spent 
under the watchful care of an affectionate sister. 

In Dr. Woods’s beautiful eulogy on Professor Cleaveland, 
he says, near its conclusion: * Between -the close of life's 
active services and the final rest of death, there often inter- 
venes a dreary season of infirmity and decrepitude, i in which 
the vital flame flickers faintly in its socket before it goes 
out. The old man often lives to witness the wreck of his 
powers, and to see himself laid away on the shelf, long before 
he is laid in his grave. From such a fate, which to him 
would have been more dreadful than death itself, he was 
happily exempted.” Professor Cleaveland was preparing to 
meet his class for recitation, the very morning on which he 
died. It may be truly said that * he died with his harness 
on.” With Dr. Woods, it was otherwise. It may be doubted 
if he himself was conscious of the mental wreck which over- 
took him long before his physical death. But his friends 
lived to witness —to use his own language —the wreck of 
his powers, and to see him laid away on the shelf, long before 
he was laid in his grave. 

Dr. Woods was never married; but he was singularly for- 
tunate during his long residence at Brunswick, in his home, 
where he secured the highest offices of friendship, where 
culture and refinement prevailed, and where, during the 
weary season of the gradual obscuration of his brilliant facul- 
ties, gentle hands administered all the solace which it was 
possible to bestow. 


The President read a letter from Mr. George H. Moore, of 
New York, who desired to call attention to an old correction 
of an error in Neal’s History of the Puritans. The error con- 
sists in Mr. Neal’s statement that Charles Chauncy, afterward 
President of Harvard College, was Greek Professor in Cam- 


* See Collections of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, Docu- 
mentary History, vol. ii., Editor’s note. 
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bridge, England. It was corrected so early as 1736, but Mr. 
Moore says it * has nevertheless continued to disfigure most 
of the accounts of President Chauncy to this day, even the 
latest.” The correction is to be found in Dr. Zachary Grey’s 
‘‘ Impartial Examination of the Second Volume of Mr. Daniel 
Neal’s History of the Puritans,” at pp. 183-185. Dr. Grey 
shows that Chauncy’s name does not appear in the list of 
Greek Professors of the University. He was, however,.twice 
Greek Lecturer of his own College (Trinity), which probably 
led Mr. Neal into his mistake. 

Miss Eliza Susan Quincy presented, through the President, 
an interesting letter from the Rev. Dr. John Eliot, one of the 
founders of this Society, to Josiah Quincy, for many years its 
venerable senior member : — 


Boston, Feb. 6, 1809. 


My pear Sir,—I send you a sheet or two of my biographical 
work * for the amusement of a leisure half-hour, of which I know you 
have precious few, and therefore may not appear consistent even in an 
act of friendship. The attentions of your friends may prove burden- 
some, because you are better employed, and we consider you now as 
our good planet, receiving your light from heaven-born truth, and dif- 
fusing your lustre and cheering influence for our benefit. 

There is no one of our Representatives to whom we could commit 
more wisely our ark of safety with this charge, “ut videret ne quid 
Respublica detrimenti caperet.” As we set so high a value upon your 
public services, you will allow me to indulge the sensation when | say 
I am proud of your friendly notices. As I have a favorite child, let 
me present it to you, not to beg you to stand godfather, but to behold 
its features with some kind of complacency. 

Besides, I have another view in sending these sheets. Here is dis- 
played something of the ancient manners and spirit of New Eng- 
land; and as you are apt to be, in the opinion of some, intoxicated 
with the modern spirit of the same country (I do not mean literally 
speaking), you can tell something about the proof. The proceedings 
of our General Court this week make us all ery out, Hurrah, New 
England for ever! + 

Have you received letters from Dawes, Davis, or Kirkland? I told 





* Dr. Eliot’s “ A Biographical Dictionary, containing a Brief Account of the 
First Settlers, and other Eminent Characters of New England,” was then passing 
through the press. — Eps. 

t The Massachusetts General Court accepted Feb. 2, 1809, by a vote 
of 195 to 127, the report of the committee to which had been referred the reso- 
lutions, on the British Orders of Council and the French Decrees, offered by 
Mr. Crowninshield at the end of the previous session. These resolutions may 
be seen in the “ Independent Chronicle” for Nov. 21, 1808; and the committee’s 
report, signed by Christopher Gore, in which strong Federalist views are ex- 
pressed, in the “ Columbian Centinel” for Feb. 4, 1809. — Eps. 
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your complaint, asking them if they were not ashamed? Yes, says 
Kirkland. No sweet damsel ever made more confession than this 
finely accomplished young man, just as ready, however, to make the 
like slips of negligence. I will tell you more about him. He has had 
so many months to prepare a memoir of F. Ames. The press is now 
waiting for him. Mr. Cabot keeps at his side, goads him continually. 
This afternoon the Ministers met at his house. Mr. C. kept with him 
upstairs, and made him write,—allowing him only time to come 
down and pray as usual at our Associations, “ Gentlemen,” said he, 
“you must excuse me. All the Furies are lashing me. Printers 
D s haunt me so I have no peace.” And so left us. 

He told me to tell you, however, this club was a dull scene since you 
left B.* While J. Q. A[dams] was here, we could not talk politics. 
Since he went away, the winter is come in such horrid form that we 
cannot find enough to make a quorum of any sort. We have more 
snow than we have seen [for] many years, And you know how 
hard it ts to travel to the extremes of the town in pleasant weather. 
To tell truth, I have not been at club three weeks, and it will [be] 
a month a few days hence. This is more than could be said except 
the year I went to Philadelphia since I was one of the members, June, 
or March rather, 1778. It has so happened that in all this time I 
have never been absent once when the club were to meet at my house. 
To be sure, I was sick two years ago when you were at my house, and 
suffered the more as you then made some of your most lively com- 
munications. 

I have received regularly your packages, the last even to 3d of 
January. Our mechanics had ‘elevated their spirits that “embargo” 
was to come off in March, hearing that Mr. Canning’s letter was so 
favorable ; but it appears to me with words smoother than oil he points 
out the simulation of our administration, and the inconsistencies of 
their envoy. You asked me what documents we wished to have or 
were wanting in the Historical Library. Mr. Alden and myself were 
appointed to make out a list of every thing we had from Congress the 
first. He is such a quiddle that the matter is not yet finished. The 
list is so long that it must be a trouble to you to peruse it. My own 
way would be different. I should say: “ Mr. Q., we have all the docu- 
ments of the first twelve years. We have the same of the first Session 
of the 10th Congress, through your kindness. For the intermediate 
space we have only broken reports, journals, etc., which might have 
been taken on a piece of paper easily run over.” 

I hope you will not be put to much trouble by our solicitations. 
We ought to be grateful for yourfavor. At our last meeting, Mr. 
Pierce ¢ was chosen a member, and there is a vacancy by the death of 








* Dr. Eliot was one of the original members of the Wednesday Evening 
Club, whose anniversary was marked in 1877 by a privately printed “ Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Wednesday Evening Club.” — Eps. 

t The Rev. John Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, was elected at the January 
meeting of this year. — Eps. 
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Governor Sullivan? Is there a clever fellow among your acquaintance 
at Washington? What think you of William Cranch for a corre- 
sponding associate ? 

Federalism increases in these New England States. Had the elec- 
tion of members for the next Congress been a month later, one or two 
insignificant members from the District of Maine might have been 
exchanged for more important characters. In Plymouth district, old 
friar Barker could not even be a candidate. What a towering imagina- 
tion for a member of Congress! The party had better set him up for 
Lieutenant-governor, as they do not know whom to fix upon. Eustis 
will be second to none. He would condescend to be the first man, if 
he could make his think of him. But even then would only be seen 
feeble convulsions of their sickly body politic. Judge Smith will be 
elected Governor of New Hampshire by a great majority, and Mr. 
Gore will adorn the chair of Massachusetts. 

With great affection and respect, I am your friend and servant, 

Jonn Extor.* 


Mr. Justin WINsoR stated that he had always supposed 
the late Richard Henry Lee, after finishing the Lives of his 
great-uncles, Richard Henry Lee and Arthur Lee, had divided 
his family papers between Harvard College library and the 
library of the American Philosophical Society i in Philadelphia. 
He had recently learned, however, that Mr. Lee had placed 
some of these papers in the library of the University of 
Virginia. By the kindness of the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, 
Chancellor of the University, these papers had been for- 
warded to him, and he had the pleasure of exhibiting them 
to the meeting. He moved that they should be referred to 
a committee, that they might be carefully examined. The 
President appointed Messrs. Winsor, Dexter, and Lodge as 
the committee. 


Mr. DEANE then said: — 


I wish, Mr. President, to call the attention of the members 
to a memorial stone recently brought here from the Boston 
Atheneum, and by that institution deposited, as a loan, in 
this Society’s cabinet. The stone was inscribed to. preserve 
the memory of the reconstruction of the fort on Castle 
Island in Boston Harbor, by Colonel William Wolfgang Romer, 





* Dr. William B. Sprague, in the 8th volume of his “ Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit,” p. 98, prints a long letter from President Quincy, giving some of 
his reminiscences of Dr. Eliot. The original of this letter, interesting in many 
ways, and not the least, perhaps, from the fact that it was written in the 
ninetieth year of its venerable author’s life, was exhibited at this meeting 
through the kindness of Mr. John F. Eliot, to whom it was addressed. — Eps. 
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chief military engineer to King William III., commenced in 
1701 and completed in 1703. A part of the inscription has 
disappeared with a portion of the stone. What is now pre- 
served reads as follows: — 


Anno Decrmo TERTIO RE 
TERTIX Maa: Brit: Fr 
INVICTISSIMI. HOC M 
(: ex EJus NomMiInE WILH 

NUNCUPATUM : ) FUIT 

ANNO SECUNDO R 
Mac: Brit: Fr: & H 
SERENISSIMZ PERFE 


DominI MDCCIII. 


a Tribuno Wolfgan 
Romero Regiarum 
in Septentrionali Amer 
sto militari primario co 


fhe stone in its present condition has for a long time been 
lying in the basement of the Boston Atheneum, apparently 
unnoticed ; and only recently the attention of our associate, 
Mr. Whitmore, was called to it by Mr. Flattich, the book- 
binder, who for many years has occupied a part of the 
basement of that building for his business. Through Mr. 
Whitmore, the notice of the trustees of the Atheneum was 
then called to this relic; and, at his request, I suggested to 
them that the Historical Society might be a more fit place 
for its exhibition and deposit than the Atheneum. This view 
was concurred in unanimously by the trustees, and a vote 
passed accordingly. The stone is therefore placed here on 
deposit as a loan until called for.* 

In a communication to the “ Boston Evening Transcript ” of 
Oct. 17, 1861, entitled, “ Fort William on Castle Island,” &c., 
by our late associate Dr. Shurtleff, he introduces a descrip- 
tion of a memorial stone, which we may well suppose to be 
that exhibited here to-day. I will read what he says of it : — 

*, .. At the time the British evacuated the town of Bos- 
ton, on the 17th of March, 1776, the castle in Boston Harbor 
(then called Castle William, in honor of William III., King 
of Great Britain) was destroyed by the retiring enemy. A 
slate stone, measuring about twenty-five by twenty-five 


* A heliotype fuc-simile of the stone is given at this place. 
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inches, was subsequently found amongst the ruins, bearing 
the following inscription : — 


Anno Decirmo TERTIO REGNI WILHELMI 
TERTIT Maa: Brit: Fr: & His: Reais 


INVICTISSIMI. Hoc MuUNIMENTUM 
(: Ex EJus Nomine WILHELMI CASTELLUM 
NuNCUPATUM : ) FUIT INCEPTUM. 
ANNO SECUNDO REGNI ANNE 
Mac: Brit: Fr: & His: Reena 
SERENISSIMZ PERFECTUM ANNOQ: 


Domini MDCCIII. 


A Tribuno Wolfgango Wilhelmo 
Romero Regiarum Mayjestatum 
in Septentrionali America Architec- 
sto militari primario constructum. 


“ This may be translated as follows : — 


“<¢Tn the thirteenth year of the reign of William the Third, most 
invincible King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, this fortification 
(called Castle William, from his name) was undertaken; and was fin- 
ished in the second year of the reign of the most serene Ann, Queen 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and in the year of our Lord 
1703. 

“¢ Built by Colonel William Wolfgang Romer, chief military engi- 
neer to their royal Majesties in North America.’ 


“A portion of this instructive stone is now in a good state 
of preservation (the right-hand portion having many years 
ago disappeared). The words ‘ Invictissimi, ‘* Wilhelmi 
Castellum,’ * Serenissime,’ *MDCCIII,’ were gilded, and 
the others were painted white. 

** As William commenced the thirteenth year of his reign on 
the 28th day of December, 1700, the rebuilding of the castle 
must have been commenced during the year 1701. It was 
constructed chiefly of bricks, cemented together with mortar 
made with lime obtained from burnt oyster-shells. A small 
part of the old wall was retained in constructing the rear 
portion of the present fortification, Fort Independence ; but, 
as it was covered with large granite ashlers, it is entirely 
hidden from sight. A very pleasant and instructive little 
volume might be written concerning Castle Island and its 
successive forts, so many and so interesting are the historical 
facts and incidents connected with it.” 
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It will be noticed that Dr. Shurtleff, writing here in 1861, 
nowhere tells the reader where the stone which he is describ- 
ing is deposited. He says, “ A portion . . . isina good state 
of preservation (the right-hand portion having many years 
ago disappeared). Neither does he mention how he supplied 
that part of the inscription which was wanting.* 

Colonel Romer, the engineer, is a well-known person. While 
employed in the service of the British government in Amer- 
ica, he visited the forts along the coasts, from New York to 
Maine, and also in the interior; made reports, and submitted 
plans to the authorities for the repair and construction of 
fortifications much needed at that period. See Neal’s New 
England, 2d ed., vol. ii. p. 223; Documents: relative to the 
Col. Hist. of the State of New York, vol. iv. pp. 805-1181. 


The Rey. Dr. PEABopy presented the Memoir of Governor 
Washburn which he had been appointed to prepare for the 
Proceedings. 


* This account of the memorial stone was, ten years afterward, copied sub- 
stantially by Dr. Shurtleff into his “Topographical and Historical Description 
of Boston,” 1871, pp. 492, 493, — the lines in the inscription being there more accu- 
rately displayed than they were in the copy given in the newspaper. And in 
this latter respect I follow the more accurate copy. But Dr. Shurtleff, in this 
reprint, inadvertently calls the stone “a white slab.” It is a slate stone, as he 
had described it in his previous communication. 

Since the meeting at which this stone was exhibited, my attention has been 
called to the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
where, at a monthly meeting on the llth of May, 1858, I find the following 
record : — 

“ Mr. Folsom exhibited a stone slab bearing a Latin inscription of the date 
1703. Part of the stone was wanting; but Mr. Folsom made a conjectural 
restoration of the missing portion of the inscription. It related to Castle Wil- 
liam in Boston Harbor. It was found by Mr. Folsom in the attic of the old 
Atheneum building, in Pearl Street.” 

Mr. Folsom’s conjectural restoration is not preserved in the records of the 
Academy, nor indeed is any part of the inscription given. It may be added 
that Dr. Shurtleff was at this time a member of the Academy, and its Libra- 
rian. Mr. Folsom was Librarian of the Atheneum for a number of years 
while it was located in Pearl Street, and during the time of the removal of its 
treasures to the present building in Beacon Street. 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE 


HON. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D., 


BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


Emory WASHBURN was of the yeoman stock of New Eng- 
land — derived, no doubt, from a like and long ancestry in the 
mother country — which has furnished for foremost places in 
Church and State, in successive generations, an aristocracy, 
if not of brilliant parts, of substantial ability, incorruptible 
uprightness, and exemplary private virtue. His grandfather 
was Seth Washburn, the grandson of John Washburn, who 
was the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
Seth was born in Bridgewater, in 1723. He married the 
granddaughter of Mary Chilton, the first white person who 
stepped on Plymouth Rock. He early established himself in 
Leicester, Mass. He there held various town offices, repre- 
sented the town in the Legislature, and was subsequently a 
member of the Senate. His first military service was in a 
vampaign against the Indians in New Hampshire, in 1749. 
At the battle of Bunker Hill, he was captain of a company 
attached to the command of General Ward, and performed 
the duties of a major, having with him in the same service a 
brother and a son. He subsequently held office as major and 
colonel in the local militia. Indeed, he seems to have been 
constantly engaged in public duty, and to have had and fully 
merited the entire confidence of his fellow-citizens, as their 
leader in counsel and action, and as one on whom it was but 
natural to devolve all important trusts fer the common good. 

Seth’s son Joseph, born in 1755, was ensign, and then lieu- 
tenant of a company in the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment in the Continental Army, was on duty at the capture “of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, and afterward served under W: ashing- 
ton in New Jersey. After the close of the war, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Sheriff of Worcester County, and held that 
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office, together with other public trusts, till his death. He 
seems to have inherited his father’s capacity and moral worth, 
though not so prominently before the community. His wife 
was Ruth, the daughter of Ebenezer Davis, of Charlton; and 
to her would have been applicable Solomon’s entire descrip- 
tion of the good wife, mother, and housekeeper, beautified 
and enriched by the finer traits that enter into the portraiture 
of a Christian woman. 

They had seven children, Emory being the sixth, and the 
youngest son. He was born in Leicester, February 14, 1800. 
His father died in 1807 ; his mother survived her husband for 
twenty years. He thus was dependent mainly on his mother 
for direction and influence during his boyhood.; and frequent 
experience has shown that the sympathy felt by a high-toned 
boy with a widowed mother, and the better than chivalrous 
feeling of the vital concern which she has in his well-doing 
for what may remain to her of happiness in her bereaved 
estate, may more than replace a father’s firmer discipline. 
Certain it is that in this case the son to his dying day spoke 
of his indebtedness to his mother for every thing good in 
him ; while the tradition in Leicester is that never had mother 
a son who held her in profounder reverence and love. She 
lived to see him fairly launched on an honorable career ; and 
he, so long as she remained to him, made her wishes, prefer- 
ences, and comfort his sacred law, no less than her commands 
had been throughout his obedient childhood. 

He was fitted for college at the Leicester Academy, and 
at the early age of thirteen he entered Dartmouth College. 
His choice of a college was determined by the then recent 
election of the Reverend Zephaniah Swift Moore, pastor of 
the church in Leicester, to the professorship of the ancient 
languages at Dartmouth. Dr. Moore had been greatly be- 
loved by the Washburn family, had been the kind and watch- 
ful friend and adviser of the fatherless boy, and easily 
persuaded his mother to commit her child to his paternal 
guardianship. In 1815, Dr. Moore became President of Wil- 
liams College, and took young Washburn with him as virtu- 
ally a member of his own family. Mr. Washburn’'s college 
life was thus equally divided between the two colleges. He 
graduated at Williams in 1817, in a class of seven, of whom 
but one (Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D.) survived and still sur- 
vives him. He carried with him through life a loving mem- 
ory of the president’s relation to himself personally, reverence 
for his surpassing worth as a Christian man, and the highest 
respect for his talents, learning, capacity of influence, and 
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executive ability. He was, also, a thoroughly loyal alumnus 
of Williams College, an intimate friend of its successive presi- 
dents, an active promoter of its prosperity, and a ready and 
always welcome guest at its social gatherings and festivals. 
He bore the le: ding part in the foundation of its Society of 
Alumni, of which he was the first president. He justly at- 
tached a high value to the close intercourse of teachers with 
pupils in a small college, and believed that to many students 
this personal influence gives a stronger stimulus and confers 
a more enduring benefit than would be derived from a more 
extended and varied apparatus of the means of culture. It 
cannot be denied that Williams College has furnished a strong 
and conspicuous array of living arguments in favor of this 
view. Probably no educator in “this « country has impressed so 
many minds, and so deeply, as the well-known ex-president of 
Williams, whose massive intellect and intense moral earnest- 
ness have been reproduced in no small number of instances 
in which the tokens of spiritual kindred were manifest beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. Washburn commenced the study of the law with the 
late Judge Dewey, continued it at Harvard University under 
Hon. Asahel Stearns, then the sole resident Professor of Law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1821. He entered upon the 
practice of his profession in his native town, where he filled 
the office of town clerk for several years. He represented 
the town in the Legislature in 1826 and 1827, and in behalf 
of a committee of the House he made the first report that 
suggested the feasibility of a railway between Boston and 
Albany, several years before there was a mile of railway in 
the State open to public travel. 

He had a strong home-feeling for Leicester; but after his 
mother’s death, and the dispersion of his brothers and sisters 
(all of whom had left the place), he was encouraged, by suc- 
cess fully commensurate with his opportunities, to seek a 
larger field. Accordingly,in 1828 he removed to Worcester, 
where for many years he enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
and kindest regard of the whole community, had an exten- 
sive and constantly increasing legal practice, and filled 
numerous Offices of municipal and civic trust, as also in edu- 
cational, literary, and charitable institutions. He was one of 
Governor Lincoln’s aids from 1830 to 1834. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives in 1838 ; member of the Sen- 
ate and chairman of the Judiciary Committee in 1841 and 
1842. From 1844 to 1848, he was one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
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In the autumn of 1853, he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for the ensuing year, by the votes of the Whig party, 
having been nominated in a way by no means then without 
precedent, but of which we can recall the memory of no sub- 
sequent instance. His nomination was made without his 
knowledge or anticipation, while he was absent in Europe ; 
and he first learned it as the steamer touched at Halifax on his 
return passage. His term of office was the last year of the 
ascendency and, virtually, of the existence of the party which 
had chosen him. The State fell under the control of the 
Know-Nothing party, which swooped like a cloud of locusts 
on every office and position that gave the slightest promise 
of emolument. 

In 1856, Governor Washburn was appointed Bussey 
Professor of Law in Harvard University, which had previ- 
ously honored him by creating him Doctor of Laws.* He 
resigned his professorship in 1876, having remained up to 
that time in full service, in the discharge of exceptionally 
laborious official duties, and in unabated vigor of body and 
mind. 

On retiring from his professorship, he opened a law office 
in Cambridge. Meanwhile, his fellow-citizens were loath to 
leave him in private life and in the quietness which he most 
craved. He was named in several circles as a candidate for 
Congress, and would undoubtedly have received the nomina- 
tion, had he encouraged or even desired it. But he was not 
unwilling to resume his early seat in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature ; and he was elected to represent the city of Cam- 
bridge by a large vote, and with an unusual manifestation of 
interest, amounting even to enthusiasm, on the part not of 
his personal friends alone, but of the many whom he did not 
know, but who knew in him the friend of need, suffering, 
and merit wherever found. 

We have thus given an outline of Governor Washburn’s 
public career, but by no means of his public services. While 
performing with scrupulous fidelity his official duties, his wise 
economy of time and his unresting industry enabled him to 
hold many charges, by no means of secondary importance, 
aud making, on not infrequent occasions, very large demands 
for thought and labor. He was for several years an assiduous 
und active member of the Board of Education, and was es- 
pecially concerned in the management of the Normal Schools 
under its control. He took an active and prominent part in 


* He had the same degree from Williams College also. 
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the establishment and direction of the Worcester County 
Free Institute of Industrial Science, pre-eminent as a school 
for the practical arts above all similar institutions in this 
country. He was a Trustee of the Leicester Academy and 
of Williams College. He was a member of the International 
Code Committee, and prepared important papers in connec- 
tion with its plans and aims. He served, and with the most 
benevolent interest, as President of the Trustees of the 
School for the Idiotic and Feeble-minded. He was a Director 
of the American Social Science Association, attended its 
meetings, and bore a large part in its deliberations. He was 
for many years President of the Trustees of Donations for 
Education in Liberia, and in that capacity he conducted bur- 
densome correspondence and perplexing negotiations with 
executive and legislative functionaries, trustees, and profes- 
sors, of the African race. 

As regards associations, in which —in theory, at least — 
the members are united for mutual instruction and ben- 
efit, Governor Washburn, while gratefully receptive and 
warmly appreciative of the contributions of others, — none 
more so,— was always ready to bestow his full share of 
earnest, thoughtful labor. He was elected a member of our 
Society on the 8th of June, 1854; was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee from 1858 to 1860 (inclusive), and again from 
1862 to 1864 (inclusive) ; and one of the Vice-Presidents from 
1874 to his death. He was a constant attendant at the meet- 
ings of the Society, and a frequent contributor to its literary 
exercises and its published volumes. He was for fifty years 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society, sat in its 
Council for more than half that time, was at different periods 
its Secretary for domestic and for foreign correspondence, 
and contributed largely to the learned and valuable reports 
of the Council, laid semi-annually before the Society, — 
always including the results of fresh research or original 
discussion. In the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
he was one of the few members who ventured to intersperse 
its scientific disquisitions with subjects of more general 
interest. 

We might add a long list of societies of which he was 
a member, active or honorary, by his own choice and contvri- 
butions, or in recognition of his claims to eminent regard ; 
and there was not one of these with which he had not so far 
identified himself as to make his interest substantially felt, 
and to render it certain that, in case of need, resort would be 
had at once to his counsel and aid. 
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Governor Washburn’s domestic life was eminently happy. 
On November 2, 1830, he was married to Marianne Cornelia 
Giles, daughter of Nehemiah and Mary (Cowdin) Giles. 
She, with three children, survives him, having borne her full 
part in making their home all that a Christian home ought to 
be, and in diffusing its blessedness by a broad, generous, and 
hearty hospitality. 

His death, as we now look back upon it, appears timely, as 
the only alternative must soon and inevitably have been that 
of decline and infirmity ; but, when it came upon his friends, 
it seemed hardly less premature than it would if it had taken 
place a quarter of a century earlier. He was full of work, 
full of enjoyment, never busier, never happier, than on the 
brink of his fatal illness. He was compelled, as he thought 
by a sudden cold, to leave his seat in the Representatives’ 
Chamber, in the middle of an afternoon session. Before 
morning, his was a case of severe pneumonia, and fears were 
entertained for his life. Those fears deepened, and then 
were almost dissipated by seeming convalescence, till, on the 
morning of March 18, 1878, he expressed a confident expecta- 
tion of | speedy recovery. Before noon on that day he had 
ceased to breathe. 


Our narrative of Governor Washburn’s life would be in- 
complete, did we not dwell with fuller emphasis on the traits 
in his character which gave him distinguished success, and 
won for him such reverence, esteem, and affection as fall to 
the lot of few even among the best of men. 

In these days, when public men can keep themselves in favor 
by proving that they have been less corrupt than they have 
been charged with being, it is of no little satisfaction to re- 
call the memory of one whose unswerving integrity was con- 
fided in as are the laws and courses of nature. No one who 
knew Governor Washburn could imagine his departing one 
hair’s breadth from what he thought right, though it were to 
gain a world. In the public offices which he held in times of 
the fiercest party strife, no one ever dared to suggest that he 
was actuated by other than the purest motives, or was led to 
favor or oppose men or measures by aught else than his hon- 
est conviction and his sacred sense of duty. 

There was in him a simplicity, a transparency of character, 
which won the universal respect of those who differed from 
him the most widely in opinion and policy. In the lower 
sense of the word, he could not be popular; for he was thor- 
oughly independent, the mouthpiece and factor of no party 
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or clique. But, in the better sense, no one has been more 
popular ; for none knew him who did not see in him the man 
incapable of guile, intrigue, or timeserving, true to his con- 
science, his country, and his God. 

He always regarded his profession as the defence and bul- 
wark of justice and right ; as a post of service for the best 
interests of the community ; as a ministry for the protection 
of all that needs and deserves to be protected. His aim was 
not to foster, but to prevent and check litigation, — not to 
foment strife, but to make peace and to promote reconciliation 
among those at variance. 

He was remarkable for his will and power to endure con- 
tinuous labor. While he was at the bar, his industry was 
almost beyond belief. His office was open to clients from the 
early morning to a late evening hour; he was all the while a 
diligent student and a frequent writer for the press; and he 
accomplished this by scanting his sleep, and giving himself 
few and rare seasons of relief and recreation. After his re- 
moval to Cambridge, he allowed himself, as advancing age 
demanded, a larger amount of repose and leisure; yet his 
working hours still exceeded those of almost any other man, 
and, while he was always most assiduous in the duties of his 
professorship, his books, addresses, and review-articles might 
seem sufficient to have filled these years. 

He was a model professor. He not only met all the re- 
quirements of his office with characteristic punctuality, con- 
stancy, and faithfulness, but he at the same time maintained 
the most familiar and kindly intercourse with his pupils, re- 
ceiving them cordially at his private room (which yet was 
never private) and at his house, directing their reading, solv- 
ing their difficulties, relieving their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and continuing to render them every service in his 
power after — often long after —they had left the Univer- 
sity. Above all, availing himself of his opportunity as their 
instructor in the law, he trained them by unremitting pre- 
cept, and still more by conspicuous example, to the honest, 
manly exercise of their profession, and to the culture of those 
traits of moral excellence which alone can make it honorable 
and noble. 

In private life, none that enjoyed his intimacy can need 
our testimony to his uniform courtesy, kindness, sympathy, 
and thoughtful, generous care for whatever could conduce to 
their happiness and well-being. When he passed away, there 
were not a few who felt that, outside of their own home 
circles, they could not have sustained a severer bereavement, 
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a heavier loss. No man had more or more loving friends than 
he; and in his death a deep gloom seemed to settle down upon 
the whole community, in which he had been honored by all, 
and endeared to every one who had been brought into even 
the most brief or casual relations with him. 

It need hardly be said that he was a loyal citizen. During 
the war of the Rebellion, he was unremitting in his devotion 
to the cause of the Republic. Notwithstanding his more than 
threescore years, he became a member and officer of a military 
company formed in Cambridge for such duties as might de- 
volve upon a home-guard ; and he cheerfully bore the fatigue 
and burden of exercise and drill. He omitted no occasion 
when by voice or pen he could arouse or sustain the patriotism 
of his fellow-countrymen, and was unsparing in his contribu- 
tions to every fund for the maintenance of the national cause 
and the relief of those who suffered in its behalf. 


A life so true, so pure, so faithful, lacked not its only sure 
foundation in Christian faith and principle. Educated in the 
moderate Calvinism which was the prevailing belief of his 
childhood, he remained in its fold, and was a constant attend- 
ant on its worship throughout his life. He was of a reverent 


and devout spirit ; and if there was in him aught of intoler- 
ance, it was for the intrusion of levity and flippant scepti- 
cism into the church and the Christian pulpit. Serious 
believers of every name had not only his respect, but his 
hearty fellowship and sympathy. He was not a man of pro- 
fessions ; but those who have a right to speak bear testimony 
that he lived as ever under the All-seeing Eye, — that the 
will of God was always his recognized standard of appeal 
and rule of action. 

Industria et probitate is the motto of the Washburn coat of 


arms. Many good men have borne it, but none more wor- 
thily than the subject of this Memoir. 


Govérnor Washburn’s publications were very numerous, all 


of them bearing the tokens of thorough scholarship, diligent 


research, and careful composition. Several of them are stand- 
ard works in the departments of law to which they relate, 
and have been repeatedly republished. The following is 
believed to be nearly a complete list, containing the titles of 
the books and pamphlets published by him, covering an au- 
thorship of more than half a century : — 


1826. Address before Worcester Agricultural Society. 
1826. Topography and Historical Sketches of Leicester. 
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1829, 
1831. 
1834. 


1835. 
1838. 
1838. 
1838. 
1838. 
1839. 
1841. 
1841. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1854. 
1854. 
1854. 
1855. 
1855. 
1855. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1858. 
1860. 
1860. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1862. 
1864. 
1864, 
1865, 


1869. 
1871. 


1871. 


1873. 


1873. 
1874. 
1876, 
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Address before Worcester County Lyceum. , 

Lecture before the Worcester Lyceum. 

Speech as President of the Young Men’s Temperance Conven- 
tion at Worcester. 

Lecture for the American Institute of Instruction. 

Report on Duelling. 

Speech in Legislature on Temperance, &c. 

Report to Legislature on Railroad Bill. 

Speech in aid of Western Railroad Bill. 

Address before Massachusetts Temperance Society. 

Speech in Legislature on Imprisonment for Debt. 

Argument in Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s Case. 

Report on Passenger Depot, Worcester. 

Address at Reform School. 

Oration on the Fourth of July, Leicester. 

Address at Bar Festival. 

Address before Worcester County Agricultural Society. 

Address to Legislature. 

Address as Governor to General Court. 

History of Leicester Academy. 

Remarks on Division of County. 

Address to Young Men’s Christian Union. 

Address to Worcester Bar. (Social Festival.) 

Bridgewater Address. 

Speech to Mechanics’ Association. 

Address before Middlesex County Agricultural Society. 

Address before Congregational Library Association, 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association. 

Slave Property in Territories. 

Address before Middlesex County Agricultural Society. 

Address at the Popham Celebration, Maine. 

Lecture before the Law School. (Published by request.) 

Report on National Reconstruction. 

Worcester County Agricultural Society. 

Lecture before the American Institute. (Civil Polity a Branch 
of School Education.) 

Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at New Haven. 
Address at the Celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Organization of the Town of Leicester. 
Address at the Dedication of the Normal School Building at 

Worcester. 
Commencement Address at the Worcester County Free Institute 
of Industrial Science. 


International Code. 

Reasons for a Separate State Prison for Women. 

Remarks made at the Centennial. Celebration of Leicester, 
Mass. 

Judicial History of Massachusetts, one volume. 1840. 

Law of Real Property, — two volumes. 1860-62. 

Law of Easements, — one volume. 1863. 

History of Leicester, —one volume. 1860, 


Lectures on the Study and Practice of the Law. (Delivered in 
the Law School.) 
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The above list includes but few of the very many articles 
prepared by Governor Washburn for law journals and literary 
periodicals; and we have purposely excluded from it the 
following papers, prepared expressly for our Society and 
published in its Collections and Proceedings : — 


The Extinction of Slavery in Massachusetts. April, 1857. 

Early Charters of Massachusetts. January, 1859. 

The Extinction of Villenage in England. February, 1864. 

The Origin and Sources of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. June, 
1865. 

Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts. [Lowell Institute 
Lecture.] January, 1869. : 

The Tenure of Lands in New England. November, 1873. 

Did Vacating the Colony Charter annul the Laws made under it ? 
March, 1875. 

Memoir of Governor Levi Lincoln. April, 1869. 

Memoir of Professor Joel Parker. November, 1875. 

Memoir of Colonel William Henshaw. October, 1876. 
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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1879. 


The stated meeting was held at the Society’s rooms on 
Thursday, the 13th instant, at 11 o’clock, A.M.; the Presi- 
dent, Mr. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from John Hill 
Burton, D. C. L., of Scotland, accepting the Honorary Mem- 
bership to which he had been elected. 

The President then announced the death of two Resident 
Members, Dr. Jacob Bigelow and the Hon. George S. 
Hillard, as follows : — 


Since our last meeting, Gentlemen, we have lost two 
notable names from the roll of our Resident Members. I do 
not purpose to dwell upon them at much length this morn- 
ing. Both of them have been already dealt with exten- 
sively elsewhere ; and if, according to our usage, we shall 
provide for the preparation of Memoirs for some future vol- 
ume of our Proceedings, they will not fail of the ample 
commemoration which they merit. Yet my personal asso- 
ciations both with Dr. Bigelow and with Mr. Hillard were 
such that I could hardly be excused, by others or by my- 
self, were I to confine myself to a bare announcement of 
their deaths. 

I had the privilege of calling Dr. Bigelow my friend, as 
well as my physician, as long ago as 1831; while my rela- 
tions to Hillard, as a schoolmate and as a classmate, date back 
at least nine years farther. In officiating as a pall-bearer at 
their successive funerals, I could not but reflect how few of 
such almost lifelong friendships remained to me. They were 
widely different men in age, in profession, and in habits of 
life. Yet in one respect they had a common lot. Serious 
infirmities clouded the closing years of both their lives. 
With the venerable Dr. Bigelow, the infirmities were only 
those of extreme old age. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected that, at nearly ninety-two years, he should retain 
unimpaired the physical and intellectual powers which had 
so long ago made him one of the shining lights of medical 
science in this community. But Hillard was struck down at 
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sixty-five, and during the five remaining years of his life 
was in a great degree secluded from the social circle and from 
literary labor. Had they died ten years earlier than they did, 
their loss would have been the subject of just and general 
sorrow. But that opportunitas mortis, or opportune “death, 
upon which Tacitus so strikingly congratulates Agricola, was 
not vouchsafed to either of them; and none of their friends 
can help feeling that there was cause for gratitude when they 
were gently released from disabilities and infirmities which 
were altogether beyond remedy. 

Of Dr. Bigelow as a physician it is not for me to speak 
with authority ; ; nor is this the place for a consideration of 
his professional standing. Yet I may be allowed to express 
the opinion, for whatever it is worth, that on Boston’s long 
roll of eminent physicians, from its earliest settlement to this 
day, not one would be regarded, by those who have a right 
to pronounce, as wiser, more accomplished, or more devoted 
than Jacob Bigelow. And certainly I may be permitted to 
bear my grateful testimony to the kindness, the fidelity, and 
the skill which I have experienced at his hands personally, 
or which I have witnessed under my own roof, in his attend- 
ance on the sick. 

But he was far more than a physician; and -his medical 
practice, long-continued and unwearied as it was, forms but 
a small part of his claim to the grateful remembrances of 
his fellow-men. As one of the early contributors to Ameri- 
can Botany, in his excellent account of the plants of Boston 
and its environs; as the Rumford Professor at Harvard 
University, and the author of those valuable little volumes 
in which he condensed his lectures on the Useful Arts; 
as the distinguished President for so many years of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the frequent 
contributor of interesting and instructive papers to their 
Proceedings and Transactions ; as pre-eminently associated 
with the establishment and development of that beautiful 
rural cemetery in which he at last reposes, —the very first 
of its kind in our whole country ; as the author of more than 
one address, — indeed, of a whole volume of addresses and 
essays, —in which he gave new impressions as to the nature 
and treatment of diseases, and pointed out the self-limited 
character of some of them; as the author, too, of a little 
volume of anonymous verses, in which he gave vent to the 
wit and humor of which he had so rich a store: —in all these 
ways, he was a man to be remembered far beyond the sphere 
of hospitals or the sides of sick-beds. 
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Few more instructive or delightful companions were to be 
found in the social circle or at the occasional club, while his 
practical wisdom was always at the service of the public for 
any object of art or science or literature, or for any work of 
commemoration. I cannot fail to remember how much assist- 
ance I had from him while I was chairman of the committee 
for procuring the statue of Franklin, now in front of the City 
Hall, and how eagerly and critically he watched every step 
in its execution by Richard Greenough. His vigilance and 
shrewdness and common sense had a strong Franklin flavor. 
Not only was the project of Mount Auburn originally pro- 
posed by him, as he states in the preamble to his address on 
**The Burial of the Dead,” but the gate, the chapel, the 
tower, and even the iron fence, were designed by him, while 
the huge granite sphinx —symbolizing, perhaps, something 
more than he ever uttered — was ordered, executed, and paid 
for by him. He was an artist himself of a certain sort, and 
his own parlors were adorned with admirable reductions of 
several of the most celebrated structures of antiquity, at least 
one of which was carefully wrought and moulded by his own 
hands. It was not given to him to rival, in the possession of 
his faculties, his friend and contemporary, Richard Henry 
Dana, the patriarch of the New England literature of the 
present century, whose funeral has been so recently attended ; 
but we may not forget that, at our June meeting in 1870, Dr. 
Bigelow was present, in his eighty-third year, to give an ac- 
count of the visit to San Francisco, from which he had just 
returned, over the Pacific Railroad ; and “a graphic account,” 
our records say, it was. 

I saw him last on his ninetieth birthday, two years ago, in 
company with our lamented associate, Edmund Quincy, who 
we had hoped might have lived long enough to write memoirs 
of us both. Blind and bed-ridden, yet bright, cheerful, and 
resigned, — neither his wit nor his philosophy had deserted 
him ; and it was a privilege to sit at his side, and catch some 
of the latest gleams of a flame which had burned so long and 
so brightly. He died on the 10th of January. last; and one of 
our Vice-Presidents, Dr. Ellis, delivered an admirable address 
on his career and character at his funeral, in King’s Chapel, 
on the 14th. 


With the life of my friend George Stillman Hillard I was 
more familiar in its earlier and its later periods than during 
that middle term in which he did, perhaps, his best work, and 
earned his most lasting reputation. We were together as 
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boys for two years at the Boston Public Latin School. We 
were together as classmates for four years at Harvard College. 

I was thus an immediate witness to his distinguished scholar- 
ship during this whole period of six successive years, — when 
he received the first honors of our class at both institutions. 
We entered together upon the study of the law. But he was 
at the Law School at Cambridge, or engaged in teaching at 
Northampton, — where he afterward married a daughter of 
the late Judge Howe, — while I was in Webster's office in 
Boston ; and, though our friendship was unimpaired, many 
years elapsed before we were in the way of renewing the 
associations of our early days. Indeed, I look back on a long 
interval during which we were widely separated in pursuits, 
in surroundings, and in place. I had a welcome glimpse of 
him in Europe, in 1847, while he was gathering rich fruits of 
observation for the most important literary work of his life. 
But it was only a glimpse; and it was not until my public 
service at Washington was closed that we were brought grad- 
ually back into the intimacy which results from common 
opinions and frequent personal intercourse. 

Hillard, I need not say to any one who knew him, had 
his full share of what Milton called “ the last infirmity of 
noble minds.” He had a strong and an eager ambition. He 
had an ambition for public life. He had an ambition to shine 
at the bar. And in both relations he proved himself abun- 
dantly qualified for far more than was ever committed to him. 
At one time, he served the City ably as a member, and after- 
ward as President, of the Common Council. At another time, 
he served the State with distinction as a Senator of Massachu- 
setts. Later still, he was a valuable member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1853. And, still later, he mingled 
largely in the party controversies arising out of the late war, 
and wrote an admirable Life of General McClellan, to whom 
he was warmly attached. Meantime, he devotedly pursued 
his profession as a lawyer; held the high office of District 
Attorney of the United States for a year or two; and more 
recently was Dean of the Faculty of Law in what is known as 
the Boston University. I was walking with him a few years 
ago, talking of old times and of his present occupation, when 
he left a strong and sad impression on my mind that the 
lectures he was delivering two or three times a week at this 
Boston Law School were weighing heavily upon him, and 
might prove too severe a strain upon so sensitive a nature. 
Hardly a week, certainly not a month, had passed away, 
before I learned that the blow had fallen; and he was soon a 
confirmed invalid, to the sorrow of us all. 
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It is no disparagement of the success of his labors in other 
vocations to say that literature was the field in which he 
achieved his most durable fame. It is somewhere said that 
“the style is the man”; and Hillard’s style was certainly a 
clear index to his own mind and character. He had a singu- 
lar facility and felicity of composition, whatever might be the 
topic to which his pen was turned. From his earliest youth, 
he cultivated and displayed these graces and charms of style. 
His themes and forensics at College; his contributions to the 
** Harvard Register,” as a member of our little Polyglot Club; 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s orations at Commencement, —all 
had the same sweetness and delicacy of strain and language 
which were so familiar in his later productions. One could 
detect an article of Hillard’s in a newspaper or a magazine, 
were he at ever so much pains to conceal the authorship. He 
never sought to cover up common ideas by novelties of dic- 
tion, nor to gain credit for profoundness at the cost of clear- 
ness. His style was as lucid and transparent as it was refined 
and elegant. If force was occasionally sacrificed to phraseol- 
ogy and form, and if his golden sentences sometimes overlaid 
the thoughts they aimed to illustrate, still the force was not 
wanting: the thoughts were there, and they were pure, ele- 
vated, and eminently characteristic thoughts. He was not 
an unwilling disciple of Chesterfield’s maxim, —that we must 
sacrifice something to the Graces. He was an effective and 
eloquent speaker, as well as a ready and brilliant writer; and 
his Eulogy on Webster and his other occasional orations pro- 
duced a strong impression. Yet his edition of ** The Faerie 
Queene,” his selections from Landor’s * Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” his translation of Guizot’s ** Essay on Washington,” 
his ** Life of the Heroic Navigator, John Smith,” and, still 
more, his ** Six Months in Italy,” have secured him an envi- 
able place in literary history, and have made not a few of his 
friends feel how much more he might have accomplished, had 
he been willing and able to devote himself exclusively to 
literature. We are all, however, more ready to judge of 
other people’s lives than of our own, and we may be as much 
mistaken as to our friends as we often are as to ourselves. 
It is enough that his life was well filled up with strenuous 
and useful labors until they were arrested, as he said, by the 
hand of God. I must not forget the admirable series of Class 
Readers which he prepared with so much taste and discrimina- 
tion, and which ought to have an enduring place in our 
schools. 

Not long before the shock came, he had completed a pri- 
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vately printed Memoir of a late eminent lawyer and states- 
man, — Jeremiah Mason, — and a few of the first chapters of 
the Life and Letters of his distinguished friend, Mr. Ticknor. 
And after his right hand had lost its cunning, and he could 
no longer command his own pen, he dictated not a few bril- 
liant articles for the public journals, and prepared, in our 
service, an excellent Memoir of his venerated relative, our 
late President, Mr. Savage. Happily, too, he was able to 
attend the festive meeting of his Class on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their Commencement, in June last, when I was privi- 
leged to read for him a little address of welcome and farewell 
which he had dictated for the occasion, and in which he said, 
with a hopefulness by no means habitual, “ Old age hath 
still its toil, and some work of noble note may still be done 
by you.” But his own work was rapidly approaching its 
close. A few months more of quiet rural life, not without 
the consolations of religion and the solace of kind neighbor: 
and friends, and in the never-failing companionship of good 
books, terminated his earthly course. 

He died on the 20th of January, having been a valued 
member of this Society for thirty-six years, and leaving a 
memory which will be warmly and affectionately cherished 
by troops of friends. 


I submit, in behalf of the Council, the following Resolu- 
tion: — 


Resolved, That we have heard with deep regret of the 
death of our esteemed associates, Dr. Jacob Bigelow and 
Hon. George S. Hillard ; and that the President be requested 
to appoint two of our number to prepare Memoirs of these 
gentlemen for the Society’s Proceedings. 


Dr. O. W. HoLmEs seconded the Resolution, saying : — 


My recollections of Mr. Hillard date from the earliest 
period of my college life, but they are not very continuous or 
very much in amount. Among the earliest I recall a trifling 
incident or two illustrating the characteristic phraseology of 
Hillard at every age: the unusually and elegantly rhetorical 
way of expressing himself, which called forth the President’s 
application to him of Buffon’s saying in his Discourse at his 
reception into the Academy: the style is the man—or, as 
some versions have it, is of the man —himself. I was show- 
ing him and one or two other youths a musical-box which 
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I thought a good deal of: musical-boxes were not quite so 
common then as now. After it had done its best, to my own 
great satisfaction, Hillard said, with seeming — and, I suspect, 
genuine — innocence, * Is that a tune to which we have been 
listening, or is it only ‘ a concord of sweet sounds ?’” 

A little later than this, about midway in his college course, 
he was speaking of a classmate more exemplary than brilliant 
or vivacious, — * , the post,” I am sorry to say, he called 
him, — and contrasting him with another classmate, Charles 
Chauncy Emerson. ‘In translating from Greek or Latin,” 
he said, “ will translate a sentence in this way, ‘* The 
whole house was on fire, but Emerson, dealing with the 
same passage, will render it, * The entire edifice was wrapped 
in flames.’ ”’ 

All college graduates know what a barrier a year’s differ- 
ence in academic standing makes between individuals. Hil- 
lard was a year before me, and therefore I met him less 
frequently than I did many of my own classmates. Our pro- 
fessional pursuits separated us still farther, so that if my 
meetings with him during our joint lives were counted, they 
would prove to be very few in number. Yet I felt as if I 
knew him well, — not so well as some of a narrower circle of 
intimates, but well enough to forecast in some degree Nature’s 
intentions in modelling him; to outline with a certain con- 
fidence his possibilities under favoring conditions, and to fill 
in the sketch here and there with a patch of light or shadow, 
possibly a little life-like coloring. 

He never became entirely the complete man for which he 
was designed. His natural province was the kingdom of let- 
ters, and circumstances forced him to serve under the iron 
sceptre rather than the golden one. For the generous rivalries 
of literary labor, where each aspirant looks not to see whether 
he is before or behind a competitor, but how near he has 
come to his own ideal, he was liberally equipped. For the 
personal struggles of political life, with its poisoned air and 
vulgar contacts, he was not fitly organized. The river- 
boat floats down the liquid highway of the continent like a 
moving palace, but it must not challenge the waves of the 
turbulent ocean. When Hillard found himself in the tur- 
moil of political contests, his friends could not help feeling 
that it was a case of what our famous old Boerhaave called 
error loci. Yet he could be a most effective speaker on occa- 
sion; and in his one hour of supreme intellectual incandes- 
cence — it was in a speech delivered to the young men in 
Williams Hall— he carried his audience out of themselves 
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with his impassioned declamation, and scored one of the 
greatest oratorical triumphs in our local record. 

I have seen and heard him in some of his happiest and 
some of his least fortunate efforts. He could charm and cap- 
tivate a sympathetic audience: he could not awe and com- 
mand a refractory one. He was armed with the spear of the 


politician, but not with his shield, which is like but not iden- 
tical with that of ancient combatants, being a skin of his 
own, tougher than the sevenfold bull-hides which protected 
the Homeric hero. In caucus debates, in parliamentary 
mélées, he would probably have been roughly handled by 
men of coarse nature and rude speech, and found himself at 
a disadvantage. There were experiences of his that might be 
profitable to the men of finer fibre who are tempted to quit 
the realm for which they were intended, forgetting that 
the porcelain vase was not meant for the companionship of 
the brazen caldron. 


As a scholar, as a critic, could he have given his life to 
letters, he might have left a larger reputation than his work 
on Italy, and his occasional essays, addresses, and other ele- 
gant compositions, will secure for him. His taste was pure 
and lofty, his love of the best literature a genuine enthu- 
siasm. ‘Those who come after him have reason to remember 


him gratefully for what he has done, but with a certain regret 


that his life had not quite sunshine enough to ripen all the 
fruit its blossoms had promised. 


I knew Dr. Jacob Bigelow first as one of my professional 
instructors. The late Dr. James Jackson spoke of him to 


me, I remember, before I was personally acquainted with him, 


as a man who, if there was one grain of wheat in a bushel of 
chaff, would be the first to find it. As a lecturer, I found in 
listening to him that he carried very little of the chaff of 
verbiage into his teachings. In fact, he had brought his 
lectures on Materia Medica into so compact and almost epi- 


grammatic a form, that they reproduced themselves in their 


aphoristic neatness with comparatively little change from year 
to year; and older students would smile when they perceived 
certain well-known expressions were about to be uttered with 
the quiet twinkle of the eye which accompanied them, —such 
as that relating to the fear of giving Peruvian bark with ani- 
mal food, ‘lest tannin and gelatine should conspire against 


us, and fill the stomach with leather”; or that in which we 


were told that ‘cats, and, in their absence, rats,” were 
attracted to and delighted with valerian. For the most part, 
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however, his lectures aimed neither at wit nor eloquence, but 
to tell the most important facts in the fewest easily intelligible 
words. 

After this, I was associated with Dr. Bigelow as an instruc- 
tor during many years, and had ample opportunities in this 
relation, as well as in the scientific bodies where I met him 
and in social intercourse, to study and appreciate his remark- 
able intellect and character. I do not believe that I wrong any 
of the distinguished physicians and surgeons I have known, 
either in this country or in Europe, when I say that I think 
he had the most capacious and best-furnished many-cham- 
bered brain of all the medical men I have known. Others 
may have excelled him in this or in that particular, but he 
touched more subjects in literature, science, practical life, art, 
and not only adorned, but improved more that he dealt with, 
than any other member of the profession I have been person- 


ally acquainted with. He was a busy and successful prac- 
titioner of medicine during the active portion of his life. This 
alone is enough to enable a man to render a good account of 


his stewardship. It means work, — work without holidays, 
or did so in his time,— work by day and by night, full or 


fasting ; no unbroken rest, no hour of secure repose ; no free- 
dom from cares and responsibilities, which often become 
engrossing and wearing, it not exhausting ; patience under 
every form of irritating conditions, disappointments, unde- 
served blame, unappreciated and unrequited devotion ;—a 
servitude, in short, dignified by its noble aim, but more ex- 
acting, more relentless in its claims, than that of the poorest 
menial whom the early dawn wakes from his peaceful and 
unviolated slumbers. 


With all this weight upon him, he was active in other and 
most varied pursuits. As a botanist, author of two valuable 
and important works, ‘** Florula Bostoniensis”’’ and ** American 
Medical Botany”; as a lecturer and writer upon Materia 
Medica; as a student of the practical arts, the knowledge of 
which he did so much to popularize in his treatise on Tech- 
nology ; as a lover and student of architecture and sculp- 
ture; as a classical scholar and as a wit; as an essayist, 
dealing not only with great professional questions, but with 
the problem of education, and occasionally writing a shrewd 
and pithy political paper, the authorship of which was known 
at the time to only a few of its readers, — he was busy in so 
many ways that it seems as if he could not have found a mo- 
ment of leisure. Yet all these pursuits did not prevent him 
from giving a large share of his time for many years to what 
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was perhaps the most important labor of his life, the estab- 
lishment and conduct of the first of our rural cemeteries, 
Mount Auburn. 

His biography can hardly be written by a single person. 
The botanist, the physician, the student of art and of the 
arts, the man of letters, the social economist, have each their 
special tribute for hismemory. I have only enumerated some 
of his claims to their several regards, without expatiating 
upon them. What I have now to say relates to a period of 
his life in some respects more remarkable than any other, — 
the period of the decline of those powers and faculties which 
made the active part of his life so eminently noteworthy. 

I was in the habit of paying him a friendly visit from time 
to time during all this melancholy period, as it might not 
unnaturally have been considered. But nothing could be 
farther from melancholy than the interviews I had with him 
in the years during which his powers were gradually leaving 
him. ‘The process by which Nature reduced this strong and 
largely endowed organization and intelligence to the weak- 
ness out of which its strength had grown was like that of 
dismantling some stately ship, beginning at the top and leav- 
ing it at last a mere hull, floating helpless on the waves, in 
which it is slowly sinking. 

I remember when his eyesight, which had for some time 
been imperfect, had become at last so dim that he could 
hardly distinguish the objects before him. He told me how 
he was training his hands to perform the offices of his eyes. 
So far was he from complaining, or treating his loss of sight 
asa calamity, that he seemed actually amused, interested in 
a very lively sort of way, in the experiment of cultivating a 
neglected sense to take the place of one which was failing. 
The change went on until all he could do was to distinguish 
light from darkness. But he knew me by my voice, and 
greeted me with the same cheerful accents as he had always 
done in health. Never in any single instance during all 
those long years of blindness, complicated after a time by a 
loss of power in the limbs, which confined him to his bed, — 
never during that seeming protracted martyrdom did I de- 
tect one tone in his voice which could have been interpreted 
as meaning, ** How long, O Lord, how long?” For years 
after he became confined to his bed, I found my visits very 
agreeable but for the contemplation of the helpless and sight- 
less figure before me. His conversation was vivacious and 
interesting. He gave me his reminiscences of past events 
and once noted characters, oftentimes with evident delight in 
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the narration, and with so much humor in some instances that 
his invalid chamber was made merry with laughter. Many 
times he expressed himself as singularly free from all suffer- 
ing, and far from unhappy in the midst of his deprivations. 
Like other aged persons, he reverted most willingly to his 
memories of the remote past. He often introduced quota- 
tions into his conversation, sometimes from a classic author, 
sometimes from Byron, of whose ‘Childe Harold” he was 
always very fond. He was evidently reading in the stores 
of his memory as those who can see read in a book, and 
doubtless 
‘‘ that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ” 


had sharpened its vision as that of the outward organ grew 
dull and darkened. 

At last, the effects of extreme age and long confinement 
began to make themselves more painfully evident to those 
who looked upon him. In one of my later visits to him, I 
turned his thoughts to the recollections of his boyish days, 
asking him among other things if he remembered talking 
with any of the men who had been in the then recent battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. ‘ Yes,’’ he said; and then with some effort 
he went on to tell me how he remembered one of them talk- 
ing about the battle. He recalled one thing the soldier told 
of. He recollected the firing and the great smoke that covered 
every thing up. After a while, the smoke cleared a little, 
and he saw the heaps lying round, and the red-uniformed 
wounded crawling away out of the slaughtered piles that lay 
before him. — The picture he had drawn, truthful and strik- 
ing rather than pathetic, was too much for his once not easily 
disturbed sensibilities, and his voice betrayed that he was no 
longer its imperturbable master. 

The faculties declined gently, gradually, but surely, the 
mysterious presence of life still revealing itself in the sim- 
pler and humbler ways which belong to its infancy and its 
worn out state of decay. But the intellect continued to assert 
itself in certain limited portions of the thinking centre. When 
life had become little more than mere existence, and persons 
were hardly if at all recognized, he would finish a quotation 
from some favorite author, if a few words or a line were men- 
tioned in his hearing. He would even go back, if he had 
made an error, and correct it with automatic accuracy. This 
mechanical action of memory could not fail to recall the way 
in which the phonograph repeats a few connected words of 
the last sentence which has been dictated to it, before it 
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begins pronouncing its new lesson. Could he have watched 
the gradual extinction of his faculties as the dying Haller felt 
the artery at his own wrist, as he himself had watched the 
progress of his gradual loss of sight, he would have contem- 
plated 
‘* with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine,’’ 


and noted the phenomena of mental decadence as quietly as 
in his earlier time he watched the disrobing of the flowers he 
studied, as they dropped their petals. But Nature drugs the 
victim of her last experiment, and her anodyne saves him 
from the spectacle of his own transformation from the strong 
man, to whom others looked and on whom they leaned, to 
the helpless invalid whose weakness only pitying eyes behold, 
and whose little remnant of life is prolonged only by the 
hourly ministry of loving and gentle hands. 

We look back through the last years of infirmity, and see 
the quick-witted student, the hard-working young physician, 
the enthusiastic botanist, the accomplished scholar, the eminent 
practitioner; the sententious, effective, and finished writer ; 
the reformer who in a lecture of an hour inaugurated such 
a change of medical opinion and practice as no other native 
author has ever effected; the social innovator, who by his 
origination of rural cemeteries has done more for the beauty 
and health of our country than perhaps any other one man; 
the philosopher, who in health was the most cheerful as he 
was one of the most unwearied of workers, and who, when 
the ‘* evil days” came in which he might have been excused 
for saying * there is no pleasure in them,” bore every burden 
of infirmity which was laid upon him with more than resigna- 
tion, with an unfaltering equanimity which made his years 
of weakness at least as memorable as those of his strength 
and activity. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL said : — 


Mr. President, — My warm affection and respect for the 
memory of Mr. Hillard forbid my permitting the resolution 
which has been offered to pass in silence. I was a very 
young man, when, first meeting Mr. Hillard at Vienna, in 
the autumn of 1847, I eagerly accepted an invitation to go 
with him to Italy. He was then not quite forty years old, 
and physically as strong as with his delicate organization he 
was capable of being. 
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The dull, dreary sky of November, with rain and chilly air, 
hastened our departure, and then commenced the delicious 
experience of five months in Italy, in his society. 

How well I remember the evening, when, after a six hours’ 
drive from Adelsbergh through a dreary country, chilled by 
a biting wintry wind, on turning the brow of a hill, we were 
met by the fragrant air from the Adriatic, which lay below, 
in the soft light of the setting sun! Mr. Hillard jumped 
from the carriage, threw off his wrapper, and extending both 
arms exclaimed, with intense feeling, “Jtaly! Italy, at last!” 
After a most enchanting week in Venice, we left for Verona, 
and so, by Parma, Modena, and Bologna, to Florence and 
Rome, where we remained during the winter, going in the 
spring to Naples, travelling principally in vettura, there being 
then but few miles of railway in Italy. 

It was a season of great excitement. The war between 
Charles Albert of Piedmont and Austria had excited Italy to 
a frenzy of patriotism. Pope Pius 1X. had commenced his 
reign by granting many privileges, which aroused the enthu- 
siasm of his people. The Revolution in France, which led to 
the Republic, was followed by the flight of kings and of the 
Pope, so recently the idol of the people. 

These stirring events, the first new throbbing of the blood 
of reviving Italy, made a deep impression on Mr. Hillard. 

Surrounded as he was by sympathizing friends, artists and 
men of letters, and passing from the monuments of the past 
to galleries and churches, all of which seemed already more 
familiar to him than to the resident of Rome, he showed such 
earnestness, such a joyous and grateful spirit, that it was a 
rare pleasure to be with him; and it is pleasant to think of 
him as he was then. 

I can never forget his enthusiasm, not only in the enjoy- 
ment of art, but of nature. He wandered over the Campagna 
of Rome, looked out on the blue waters of Naples, or at the 
sweet scenery between Castellamare and Sorrento, and drew 
in each breath of the fragrant air, as though it were a treas- 
ure he was storing up for the future. 

As I, this morning, took up his charming book on Italy, and 
chanced to turn to the concluding chapter, I read these words: 


“The interest awakened by Italy is felt with peculiar force by our 
countrymen, because Italy is so rich in those elements which are most 
powerful in drawing a cultivated American to Europe, and because it 
offers such strong contrasts to what is most familiar to us. ‘The mind 
of man craves to look after as well as before: it needs for its full devel- 
opment a past as well asa future. Our own country supplies but one 
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of these wants; the imagination craves a more dim outline than the 
fresh youth of our land can supply; we mingle our sympathies with 
the distant experiences of other lands. Thus, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of our reading is our eagerness to exchange thought for sight, and 
the cold page for the living forms. No Englishman can comprehend 
the feeling with which a well-informed American looks for the first 
time upon Westminster Abbey. It is like the mountaineer’s first sight 
of the sea or the seaman’s first sight of the mountains. It is to us not 
merely a venerable structure, but a new revelation: it wakes to life, 
and clothes with flesh, the dry bones of history. At school and at col- 
lege, the great vision of Rome broods over the mind with a power 
which is never suspended or disputed: her great men, her beautiful 
legends, her history, the height to which she rose, and the depth to 
which she fell —these make up one half of a student’s ideal world. 
When we go to Italy, we seem to be seeing a drama acted which, 
before, we had only read. The Tiber, which | so long flowed through 
our dreams, now flows at our feet: the Capitol, the Forum, the Alban 
Mount, stand before us in the light of day; and the imagination easily 
supplies the forms which are appropriate to the scene — the shadowy 
/Eneas, the legendary Romulus, the living Cicero.” 


And truly never did mountaineer behold with more awe 
the grand old ocean and breathe its salt air with greater sat- 
isfaction, nor the dweller by the sea gaze for the first time 
upon the snowy Alps with greater delight and wonder than 
Mr. Hillard felt during that winter in keenest enjoyment of 
Italy, with all her wonderful associations and glorious works 
of art and beauties of nature. It was indeed to him a new 
revelation. And whose mind so well stored as his with the 
“dry bones of history,” which were there daily invested with 
flesh and colored with the freshness of life ? 


The Rev. Dr. Etits and Colonel LEE said a few words in 
remembrance of Dr. Bigelow. 

Mr. WinTHROP read the following extract from a letter he 
had received from our Honorary Member, Mr. Grigsby, and 
laid upon the table also a letter from Mr. C. W. Tuttle. 

Mr. Grigsby writes : — 


“T read with tender interest the account of the death of Mr. Dana, 
whose ‘ Buccaneer’ I read fifty years ago. I grieve for Mr. Hillard. He 
was your senior by six months, and your classmate in Harvard. The 
various and intrinsic worth of such a man is a rich legacy for succeed- 
ing times. There is hardly any thing in his general character that we 
could have wished to be other than it was. ‘The spheres of his intel- 
lectual labor were as numerous as they were honorable ; and whether 
in the school-room as the associate of Bancroft in his early prime, at 


the bar, on the platform, or when engaged in illustrating the innumer- 


able topics of literature, he was invariably successful. As was the 
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case with Edward Everett, there were in his latter days a manifest 
refinement and an elevation in the style and staple of his speech; and 
in the commemoration of the eminent dead there was a keenness of 
analysis, an idiomatic terseness of speech, and an abiding and overrul- 
ing sense of truth that reminded us of the judgments of the old tribu- 
nals of Egypt, which passed upon the merits of the deceased before 
burial. The ‘Six Months in Italy’ and the Eulogy on Webster, 
which, if read successively, seem to be the works of two different men, 
are excellent in their kind, and show the versatility of his powers, 
I have long admired Hillard, have read his works as they appeared, 
and shall hold his memory in respect and honor.” 


Mr. Tuttle’s letter is as follows : — 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1879. 

My pear Sir,—I regret that I shall not be able to attend the 
monthly meeting of the Historical Society to-morrow. 

I know that warm and fitting tributes of respect to the memory 
of my friend, the late Mr. Hillard, will be offered by those who have 
known him longer and better than I have known him. A most 
delightful personal acquaintance of more than twenty years’ duration, 
ending with his life, inclines me to ask leave to express my sincere 
respect and veneration for his memory. My relations with him were 
of a professional, literary, and social character, and led to my having 
a profound admiration of his talents and character. 

The law is such a jealous mistress that she will not suffer one of 
her suitors to be diverted in the least from her allegiance without 
lowering his profession: al standing, not so much in the eyes of the 
profession as in the eyes of the public. Mr. Hillard was a practising 
lawyer all his life; and, although a competent and learned one, he 
failed perhaps to attain the rank he deserved by reason of his well- 
known literary employments. 

I remember often witnessing in the Supreme Court his graceful 
eloquence, clear utterances, candor, and fairness, matched against the 
wild and dazzling eloquence and genius of Mr. Choate. In these 
causes, it was not thought that the great advocate had any very con- 
siderable advantage over him either in knowledge of law or in facility 
of presenting the “facts to the court and j jury. 

His literary labors have given him a wider and more enduring 
fame than the highest rank at the bar could give him. His exquisite 
taste, polished style, accurate scholarship, and fondness for letters have 
made him known wherever the English language is spread. I always 
thought I recognized in him many resemblances to the late Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, the English advocate and man of letters. 

The memory of his pure life, inflexible integrity, warm, sympathetic 
nature, and amiable character, remains with us. 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


Faithfully yours, C. W. TuTtTLe. 
Tue Hon. Ropert CU. Wixtnrop, 
President Mass. Hist. Society. 
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The Resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Professors Moses Coit Tyler, of the University of Michigan, 
and Hermann von Holst, of the University of Freiburg, were 
elected Corresponding Members. 

Mr. Justin Wrnysor, from the Committee on the Lee 
Papers, made a partial report, and upon his motion it was 


Voted, That the Council of the Society have power to ap- 
propriate money for making a Calendar of these Papers, if 
they shall see fit to do so. 


The President, presented, in the name of B. F. Nourse, 
Esq., @ manuscript Orderly Book, kept by Captain Parker, 
while the Continental Army was encamped at Morristown, 
New Jersey, in the winter of 1779-80. Mr. Nourse had had 
made a convenient morocco case for the book, which had been 
given him some years ago by his father-in-law, Colonel Henry 
Little, who had received it from Major Frye, of the Continen- 
tal Line. 

The book is now but a fragment, at least one leaf having 
been torn from the beginning. The entries run from the 
second day of January to the thirteenth day of February of 
the year 1780. They contain no new facts, and are not per- 
haps of sufficient interest to be printed here. But the follow- 
ing Order of January 28th, which the President read to the 
meeting, is valuable and curious, as showing Washington’s 
determination to preserve good order in the army : — 


“The General is astonished and mortified to find, that, notwith- 
standing the orders issued on the 29th of last month, and his exhorta- 
tion to the officers to prevent it, the inhabitants in the vicinity of camp 
are absolutely a prey to the plundering spirit of the soldiery. From 
their daily complaints, and a formal representation of the magistrates 
on the subject, a night scarcely passes without gangs of soldiers going 
out of camp and committing every species of robbery and depreda- 
tions and the greatest personal insults, This conduct is intolerable, and 
a disgrace to the army. And if any thing can aggravate it, it is that 
these violences are committed on the property and persons of those 
who, on a very late and alarming occasion for the want of provisions, 
manifested the warmest attachment to the army by affording it the 
most generous and plentiful relief. It has also been reported that, 
when detachments are relieved and are returning to camp, the soldiers 
straggle, maraud, and plunder in the most shameful and injurious 
manner. ‘The General trusts and insists that the officers will exert 
themselves, and take effectual measures to prevent all such practices in 
future. Proper camp-guards agreeable to the regulations are to be 
immediately appointed, from which patrols are to be sent to the envi- 
rons of camp. If soldiers are found straggling out of the chains of 
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sentinels after retreat beating, they are to be brought by the patrols to 
the officer of the guard, who is authorized to give them one hundred 
lashes upon the spot. And if any are found perpetrating robberies or 
other violences, they are to receive from one hundred to five hundred 
lashes, at the discretion of the officer.” 


The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Nourse for 
this acceptable gift. 

The President appointed Mr. C. C. Smith to write the 
Memoir of Mr. William G. Brooks for the, Proceedings, and 
Mr. C. W. Tuttle to prepare that of Mr. Cushing. 
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MARCH MEETING, 1579. 


The stated monthly meeting was held at the Society's 
rooms on Thursday, the 13th instant, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
In the absence of the President, the Senior Vice-President, 
the Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms, took the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was approved, 


The Librarian reported the gifts to the library during the 
month, making special mention of General Rogers’s ** Private 
Libraries of Providence,”’ a copy of which had been presented 
by the author, and of ‘‘ Los Restos de Colon,” which had 
been received by mail (probably from the Royal Academy of 


History at Madrid through our Minister, Mr, Lowell). This 


volume contains the much- expected report of that learned 
body on the coffin found in the Cathedral of St. Domingo 
some eighteen months ago, which was supposed ‘to contain 
the earthly remains of the great discoverer. ‘The report, which 
is signed by Manuel Colmeiro, presents some reasons for not 


accepting these relics as genuine, and gives an interesting 
account of the different resting-places of Columbus’s remains. 
The appendix contains some documents from the Spanish 
archives not hitherto printed. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from Professors 


Hermann von Holst and Moses Coit Tyler, accepting the 


membership to which they had been elected. He reported, 


also, that Col. T. W. Higginson had informed him of his 
removal into the Commonwealth, and that, by the Society’s 
rule, he had thereby ceased to be a Corresponding Member. 

The Cabinet-keeper reported that permission had been 


given to Mr. F, ‘T, Merrill to copy the portrait of Governor 


Dudley in the Society’s possession. He presented, also, a 


copy in silver of the medal struck by order of Congress in 
1787, in honor of John Paul Jones’s victory over the British 
frigate Serapis. This medal is rare, and does not appear in 
the series of French medals presented to Washington and 


now preserved in the Society's cabinet." 
The Vice-President then announced the death, since the 
last meeting, of Colonel Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore, a 


* A description of this and of other medals relating to America, by Mr. Apple- 
ton, may be found in the Proceedings for April, 1870, pp. 293-3805. — Eps. 
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Correspouding Member. Colonel Mayer was born in 1809, 
and educated for the law. In 1841 he was appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation at Mexico, and spent a year in that country, 


of which he published afterward an account, “ Mexico as it 


*, 2 99 
was and as it is.” He was one of the founders, and for some 
years the President, of the Maryland Historical Society, to 
whose publications he contributed largely. His best known 
works, besides the account of Mexico, are ‘*‘ Mexico: Aztec, 
Spanish, and Republican”; “Captain Canot; or, Twenty 


Years of an African Slaver”; “Calvert and Penn”; and 


“Observations on Mexican History and Archeology.” He 
was elected a Corresponding Member of this Society in June, 
1867. 

The following Committees were appointed in preparation for 
the Annual Meeting: To nominate a list of officers, Messrs. 


C. C, Perkins, Upham, and Chamberlain; to examine the 


r ’ 
Treasurer's accounts, Messrs. A. A. Lawrence and Chase. 
The Recording Secretary announced that Mr. Winthrop, 
before starting on his journey to the South, had appointed 
Dr. Ellis to write the memoir of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and Mr. 
Saltonstall to prepare that of Mr. Hillard, and desired these 


appointments to be placed upon the record. 
The Rev. Dr. Ex1is presented, as a gift from Mr. Albert 


Phipps, of Newtonville, an ancient pair of scales for weighing 
gold and silver coin, once the property of Isaiah Tay, a Select- 
man of Boston in 1698, whose name is written on the bottom 
of the case in which the scales and weights were kept. 


ny "J \ nAg ; ¢ 
Mr. Grorcr B, CHASE presented, in the name of Mrs, 
George Tyler Bigelow, an unfinished but admirable portrait 
of Washington Allston, by Chester Harding, which our late 
associate had purchased at the sale of the artist’s effects. 
The thanks of the Society were ordered for these acceptable 
gifts. 


The Rey, E. E. HALE called the attention of the members 


to some preliminary sheets of the Catalogue of the Masters 
and Scholars of the Boston Public Latin School, issued for 
suggestions and corrections. He asked the aid of all inter- 
ested in the school to make the new edition of the Catalogue 


as perfect as possible. He exhibited, also, the original of the 


quitclaim deed of the peninsula of Boston, given by Wampa- 


tuck and other Indians in 1685. This curious and interest- 
ing document, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Drake’s History of Boston, pp. 456, 457, was printed by 
Dr. Snow, in the Appendix to his History of Boston; but as 


there given it is modernized, and there are some words and 
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phrases omitted. Mr. Hale thought it might be interesting 
to have an exact copy of it. It belongs to General Charles 
G. Loring, who has kindly placed it at the Society’s disposal. 

The following is an exact copy of this instrument, the 
ancient spelling and punctuation being preserved: 


Co all to whome these Prés'* shall come I CHARLES 
JOSIAS ALIAS JOSIAS WAMPATUCK sofie and Heire of 
Josias Wampatuck late Sachem of the Indians Inhabiting the Massa- 
chusets in New England and Grandson of Chicatabut the fformer 
Sachem Send greeting. Forasmocn as I am Informed, and well 
assured, from Severall Antient Indians, as well those of my Council as 
others, that upon the ffirst comeing of the English to sitt downe and 
settle in these parts of New England my Abovenamed Grandffather 
Chicatabut the Chiefe Sachem, by and with the Advice of his Councill 
for encouragement thereof, upon divers good causes, and Considerations, 
him thereunto moveing. Drp give, grant, sell, alienate, convey, and 
confirme unto the English Planters and Settlers respectively, and to 
their Severall and respective heires and Assignes for ever. ALL THAT 
Neck TRacT oR PARCEL OF Lanp Scittuate, Lyeing, and being, 
within the Matracnusetts Conony, in order to their Settling, and 
Building a Towne there: now knowne by the Name of Boston, as it 
is Invironed and Compassed by the Sea or Salt Water on the North- 
erly, Easterly, and westerly sides and by the Line of the Towne of 
Roxbury on the Southerly side, with all the rivers, Harbours, Bayes, 
Creekes, Coves, fllatts and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belong- 
ing. As also severall other outlands belonging unto the s* Towne on 
the Southerly and Easterly sides of CHartes River, And the Island 
Called Deer IsLanp, Lyeing about Two Leagues Easterly from the 
said Towne of Boston, betweene Pudding Point Gutt and the Broad 
Sound soe called, s* Island Containeing One Hundred and Sixty or 
Two Hundred Acres of Land more or Less; with the priviledges and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging. Wuicn satp Neck & LANDS 
have since been Distributed and granted out among themselves into 
particular Alotments and other conveniences, and given, alienated, and 
Transferred, to and from one another, haveing been peaceably & quivtl 
possessed, used occupied and Enjoyed for the Space of about ffifty 4 
flive yeares last past by the said ffirst Grantees y" heires Successo™ & 
assigns And now stand quietly and peaceably possessed thereof at this 
day. Wuererore I the said Charles Josias als Josias Wampatuck 
Sachem and William Hahaton Robert Momentauge and Ahawton 
Senior ——— my Councellors (by and w™ the allowance and advice of 
William Stoughton and Joseph Dudley Esq™ my Prochain Amys & 
Guardians) as well for the reasons and Considerations abovementond 
as for and in Consideration of a Valuable Summe of Money to me and 
them in hand well and truely paid by Elisha Cooke, Elisha tTutchinson 
Esq™; Mess™ Samuel Shrimpton, John Joyliffe, Simon Lynde, John 
Satlin, Edward Wyllys, Daniel Turel Sen", Henry Allen, John Faire- 
weather, Timothy Prout Sen* and Theophilus ffrary of Boston affores*: 
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for and in the behalfe of themselves and the rest of the Proprietated 
Inhabitants of y° Towne of Boston abovesaid, the receipt of which s* 
suitie of money as ffull and Lawfull Consideration, wee do hereby 
acknowledge to have received; and thereof, and of every part, and 
parcel thereof, doe ffully acquitt and discharge the s* Elisha Cooke, 
Elisha Hutchinson, Samuel Shrimpton, John Joyliffe, Simon Lynde, 
John Saffin, Edward Wyllys, Danie] Turel Sen’, Henry Allen, John 
ffaireweather, Timothy Prout Sent, & Theophilus ffrary, and every of 
them, their and every of their heires, Executo™, Administo” & assignes 
for ever by these pit* Have & hereby Doe for the ffurther confirma- 
tion and Ratification of the s* Guift, grant, bargaine, or sale of the s* 
Grand Sachem Chicatabut; ffully, freely, and willingly, approve, ratifie, 
Establish, Enfeoffe, and confirme the Same; and Do also ffully and 
Absolutely, remise, release, and for ever quitt claime unto the said Elisha 
Cooke, Elisha Hutchinson, Samuel Shrimpton John Joyliffe Simond 
Lynd John Saffin Edward Wyllys Daniel Turel Sen" Henry Allen 
John ffaireweather Timothy Prout Sen™ and Theophilus ffrary their 
heires and assignes respectively, forever, Soe farr as their owne Sev- 
erall and respective rights, and Interests are or may bee: And farther 
for and in behalfe of the rest of the Proprietated Inhabitants of s* 
Towne of Boston and precincts thereof severally, and their severall 
and respective heires and assignes forever; According to the severall 
Interest, rights, title and propriety which each person respectively 
hath right unto, and standeth now seized, and possessed of ALL THE 
aFrores” Neck & Tract or LAND now called and knowne by the 
name of the Towne or Boston and all other Lands whatsoever, 
within the s‘ Township or precincts thereof, Easterly and Southerly 
of and from Charles River; with all and every the Houseing Build- 
ings and Improvements thereupon, and on every part and parcel 
thereof; And the Island affores* called Deer Island and the buildings 
thereon, w™ all Harbours, Streams Coves flatts waters, Rivers, Immu- 
nityes rights benefitts advantages Libertyes Priviledges hereditam" 

and appurtenances whatsoev' to all & every y° afforementioned prem- 
isses belonging or in any manner or wise appertaineing: or therew™ 

heretofore, or now, used, occupied, or Enjoyed; Also all the Estate 
right title interest property claime & demand of me the s* Charles 
Josias als Wampatuck and of all and every of my befure named Coun- 
cellors, of in and to the same and every part parcel or member thereof 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD all and singular the abovementioned Lands 
premisses and appurtenances and every part and parcel thereof unto 
them the said Elisha Cooke, Elisha Hutchinson, Samuel Shrimpton, 
John Joyliffe, Simond Lynd, John Saffin, Edward Wyllys, Daniel ‘Turel 
sen’, Henry Allen, John ffaireweather, Timothy Prout sen‘, and The- 
ophilus ffrary their heires and assignes respectively forever for and in 
behalfe of themselves So fur as their owne severall and respective 
rights are or may be therein; and further for and in behalfe of y° sev- 
erall and respective proprietated Inhabitants of y* s* Towne and pre- 
cincts thereof, their severall and respective heires and assignes forever, 
according to the Interest, title, and propriety, w™ each person hath, or 
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may have just right unto; and standeth now seized & possessed of; 
And to their onely proper use benefitt and behoofe forever. FREELY 
PEACEABLY & QuieTLY without any manner of Reclaime Challenge 
or Contradiction of me the s* Charles Josias als Wampatuck and my 
abovenamed Councellors or either or any of us our or either or any of 
our heires Executo™ Administo™ or assignes, and without any account 
Reckoning Answere, Summe or Summes of money in time to come to 
be made, yielded paid or done. Soe tTuHat neither I the s* Charles 
Josias als Wampatuck, my Councellors our or either of our heires 
Executo™ nor any others by from or under me, us or them or any of 
them shall or will by any wayes or meanes hereafter have aske, claime, 
challenge or demand, any Estate, right, title, or Interest of in or to y® 
premisses ; or any part, or parcel thereof. Burt are and shall be utterly 
Excluded and for ever debarred from the same by vertue of these 
presents. Anp I the s* Charles Josias als Wampatuck and Councel- 
lors affores* for us and every of us our and every of our heires Exec™ 
Administo™ and successors respectively, Doe hereby covenant promise 
grant and oblige unto y* aforenamed Grantees their heires Executo™ 
Administo™ and assignes by these presents, to warrant maintaine and 
defend the afforementioned premisses, all and every part and parcel 
thereof unto them the s* Grantees their heires and assignes forever as 
afforesaid for and in behalfe of themselves, and others the proprietated 
Inhabitants according to their respective rights and Interests; Against 
all and every person and persons whomsoever Lawfully claimeing or 
demanding the same or any part or parcel thereof. And at any time 
or times hereafter upon demand to give and pass more ffull and ample 
release confirmation and assureance of all and every the s* premisses 
unto y* s* Grantees their heires and assignes to y* uses afores*: and to 
doe and performe any other act or acts device or devices in the Law 
necessary or requisite thereunto, as in Law or equity can or may be 
devised, advised or required In Witness whereof I s* Charles Josias 
als Josias Wampatuck William Hahaton Robert Momentague and 
Ahawton Sen* ——— my Councellors have hereunto Sett our hands 
and Seales y® Nineteenth day of March Anno Dom!‘ One Thousand Six 
hundred Eighty and ffoure 168%, Annoq.— RR* Caroli Secundi Angliz 
&e xxxvii. 


Signed Sealed and Delivered Charles A Josias 

in presence of us signem ene 

William Williams Ahaw [M ton Sen‘ { five 
E. Lyde. signum seals } 
Willem hahato®? *—~* 

his 
Robert 8 Momentaug 
marke 


Charles Josias & William Ahawton Jun’, in y® Behalf of himself and 
his father Ahawton Indians Acknowledged y* Abovesd writeing to be 
their volluntary Act & Deed March 19" 1684. Coram 

Jas. Russell, Assist. 
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We underwritten Prochain Amyes and Guardians, to Charles Josias 
Sachem of the Massachusetts do consent and approve of the aboves* 
confirmation of title and release of clayme. 
William Stoughton 
Joseph Dudley 


David son & Heir of Sagamore George & in his right having some 
claym to deer Iland doth hereby for Just Consideration relinquish his 
right to the Town of Boston of all his right & claym thereto & 
consents to y® aboves* Deed of sale as witness his hand & seal 
In presence of us 

William Williams 

Benjamin Dowse 


Boston ffebruary 1st 1708 Received and Recorded with the Records of 
Deeds for the County of Suffolk Lib® xxiv “ ffol 101 et se. — 
p Appineron Davenport Regist. 


[Endorsed on the back]. Josia Sachem & other Indians. Confirmation 
of the Town of Boston & Lands belonging. dat* March 1684. 


Mr. DEANE read the following letter which he had received 
some time ago from Colonel Hoyt of Cincinnati: — 


111 Broadway, Crncinnatt, 30 Dec., 1878. 
Cuarces Deane, LL.D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society: 

My pear Sir, — To-day I happened to see a copy of the “ Boston 
Herald” of the 26th inst., containing an article on the history of 
Quincy (Mass.), in which there are some statements about “ Goffe the 
regicide,” that may be worth a moment’s consideration. 

‘he statements, to which I refer, are, in substance, as follows: 
that “ Goffe” lived some time in Quincy under the assumed name of 
“ Tom Revels”; that the remains of the cellar of his hut are still visi- 
ble; that his funeral, which took place in Quincy, was attended by the 
Provincial Governor and other State dignitaries who served as pall 
bearers, and that on this occasion the hermit’s real name and character 
were revealed; and that a street, now called Goffe street, in that 
town, was so named for this resident “ regicide.” 

These statements are gravely made, without qualification, as well- 
known facts. There is no hint, even, that they had their origin in the 
fancy of some reporter of “ill-considered trifles,” or in some chimney 
corner, or in the spirit-“ manifestations ” of some neighboring inn. 

Is there any real foundation for these statements? It may be that 
there is a local tradition of this sort; but, if so, is it not another in- 
stance of the fact that, even in some of the most enlightened parts of 
New England, historical fables persist in surviving after the amplest 
evidence has been published showing their falsity? There are not a 
few stories that once served as texts for affecting oratory, poetry, or 
homily, which no enlightened writer or speaker will now suffer himself 
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to repeat as veritable history. You have largely contributed to the 
work of banishing these idle and legendary stories from our historical 
literature. Other fictions, equally absurd, still survive; and I doubt 
not this Quincy-Goffe story is one of them 

It may seem too absurd for serious nation but can you doubt that 
this fable will reappear by and by in sober history, unless it is ex- 
ploded at the start by some one having authoritative influence ? 

A few years ago I had occasion to inv estigate the history of the 
three “regicides” who found refuge in New England, availing myself 
of such original papers and documents as I could hear of; and I came 
to the conclusion that, so far, no one of the numerous writers on the 
subject, — historians, orators, poets, or compilers of school-histories, — 
had exhausted the sources of reliable information concerning these un- 
fortunate characters. For instance, that exceedingly valuable and 
interesting volume, the “ Mather Papers,” published by your Society, 
furnishes indisputable proof that Goffe did actually quit Hadley, after 
the death of his co-regicide, Whalley; that he removed to, and was 
protected in seclusion, in Hartford; and that his new hiding place was 
known to his friends in Boston, at least. ‘There can be no doubt, I 
think, that he died in Hartford, or in the immediate vicinity. 

This story, that Goffe lived and died in Quincy, must, it seems to 
me, be classed among those fables that have their origin in the com- 
mon attempt to find a cause for every effect. There is a street in 
Quincy called Goffe street; and somebody gave currency to the con- 
jecture that the regicide of that name lived and died there. This con- 
jecture at last was transformed into a positive averment to that effect. 
It is, most likely, an etiological myth, such as filled the early annals 
of the Hellenes, and Romans, and of other ancient peoples with 
legends, — the fabrications of later ages, — destitute of even the 
shadow of genuine historical tradition; such as the story of Romulus 
and Remus, of the rape of the Sabines, of the Lacus Curtius, and 
so forth. 

If one had nothing else to do, it would be worth while, perhaps, to 
run this story back to its hole, even to the “cellar,” in Quincy, and 
find out who this “Tom Revels” was, —who is said to have had the 
distinguished honor of a burial in the presence of the Governor and 
other official dignitaries.* 

Very truly yours, 
AvsBeErt H. Hoyt. 


* Dr. William S. Pattee, in his ‘ History of Old Braintree and Quincy,” page 
540, published since the date of Colonel Hoyt’s letter, says in reference to the 
tradition that Goffe once lived in Quincy: ‘Much has been written to prove 
that Goffe, one of the three judges who condemned Charles I., once resided in 
Old Braintree. This we think is not the case, as they arrived in Boston July 
27th, 1660, where they resided until discovered by the officers of the home 
government, and were obliged to flee from Boston for safety. All authority 
relates that they went to Hadley, Mass.; also to New Haven, Conn. After 
searching all recorded ev ‘idence, we cannot find the least shadow of proof that 
they ever domiciled here.” — Eps. 
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The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., and the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., were elected Resident Members. 

The Treasurer announced that the Society had been fortu- 
nate enough to secure, at the sale of the Brinley Library, the 
seventeen interleaved almanacs, with manuscript notes by 
Chief Justice Sewall. These almanacs cost eight dollars and 
a half each. He stated also that he had received from the 
executors of the last will of George Bemis, Esq., the sum of 
$1,000, bequeathed to the Society by Mr. Bemis, and that he 
had made arrangements to pay $4,000 on the mortgage debt. 

The Rev. Mr. HALE read the following paper on the 
Hessian Flags: — 


I wish to ask, Mr. President, if any gentleman can remember, 
whether as a part of the trophy presented by General Stark to the 
General Court of Massachusetts after the battle of Bennington, there 
was ever a German color. Stark does not allude to any in the letter 
sent with the arms; but I recall a tradition that a color was formerly 
among the relics which has yielded only to the hand of time and the 
“ restorers.” 

At the time when the arrangement of the Old South Meeting 
House as a Museum of New England History was first seriously pro- 
posed, I attempted to bring together a list of the colors or standards 
of different nations, which might fairly be arranged in trophies on its 
walls, as tokens of New England triumphs. As Edward Winslow 
died in Jamaica, after the conquest of that Island, and as New Eng- 
land troops assisted in the reduction of Havannah in 1762, I thought 
I might claim the Spanish castle and lion. The fleur-de-lis of Louis 
was fairly won when we took Louisburg. The English colors went 
down in fair fight when Manly took the “ Nancy,” and often afterward. 
But I recollected, as well, General Stark’s gift to the State of the 
trophies he took at Bennington, or, as he said, at Wallomsac., 

At Bennington the troops whom Stark met, were the light Jigers 
of Hanau, and a detachment of the Brunswick contingent. At Tren- 
ton, in command of Sullivan’s advance, he had already driven in the 
Hessian pickets, and had an honorable share in the surrender of the 
whole Hessian force. Brunswick, Hesse and Hanau, were’all parts of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and, as matter of poetry, therefore, I con- 
sidered that I had a right to claim both for Trenton and for Bennington 
a victory for New England valor over the nodding eagles of the Ro- 
man Empire itself. I made this claim in a little poem which prophe- 
sies the decoration of the Old South Museum of History. I said: — 


Eagles which Cesar’s hand had fed, 
Banners which Charlemagne had led 
A thousand years before, 
A dozing empire meanly gave 
To grace a court or serve a slave ;— 
Let Brunswick and the Landgrave wave 
Those banners on our shore. 
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Brunswick and Hesse basely sold 
Eagle and flag for George’s gold; 

And in the storm of war, 
In crash of battle, thick and dark, 
Beneath the rifle-shot of Stark, 
The war-worn staves, the crests of gold, 
The scutcheons proud, the storied fold, 
In surges of defeat were rolled. 
So even Roman banners fall 
To screen the time stains on our wall! * 


In pressing the farther inquiry what were the battle flags of the 
Brunswick and Hessian contingents, I have received valuable help 
from my friend, Dr. Luther Parks, who is the friend of the present 
Baron Riedesel, the descendant, I think, of the Riedesel who accom- 
panied Burgoyne. Dr. Parks was so kind as to submit my question 
to his friends in Hesse, and has now sent to me a full answer, 
from the hand of one of them, the distinguished and venerable Major 
von Pfister, whose studies on the history of the Hessian Jiigers are so 
well known to those interested in military antiquities. I take the 
liberty to read Major von Pfister’s letter in English, but the German 
is here for the inspection of the Society. 


Casset, Dec. 23, 1878. 


Mvcn HonoreD Sir,—In answer to your obliging letter of the 
14th of this month, I regret not to be able to reply to your inquiries 
in the desired manner, although it is true that I have occupied myself 
with the history of the American war of Independence, and more 
especially with the share that the German-English auxiliary troops 
took in it. Indeed the first volume of my work (on the subject) ap- 
peared several years ago in print; the continuation, however, has 
been deferred to an indefinite period. 

The question about the flag or standard that the Hessian or other 
German troops carried, is answered by the circumstance that the Ger- 
mzn auxiliary troops carried only the colors of their own nationality, — 
and carried no flag as auxiliaries,— nor appeared under any other 
special flag or standard. Even this statement must be limited, in so far 
as the English land-troops never carry their flags into battle, and the 
German light troops never carried any flags at all. The question can 
therefore only apply to the “closed” [or heavy] German regiments. 
With these the universal custom was, not to give a general standard 
to a regiment, but that each company carried a special one, which was 
distinguished by the native colors and coat of arms. With the Hes- 
sians this was always a lion rampant, bearing a sword, and striped red 
and white. The whole thus indicated the Hessian tricolor. 

Accept, much honored sir, with indulgence, this very willingly 
tendered but very limited information, to which I must add my re- 
gret that my very advanced age will not permit me to enter more 
deeply in the history of the Hessian Jiigers. 

Very respectfully, 
Von Prister, Major A. D. C. 





* In printing these verses, I avail myself of a kind correction by our asso- 
ciate, Mr. William S. Appleton. —E. E. H. 
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Upon motion it was voted: That the Secretary communi- 
cate to Major von Pfister, A. D. C., the thanks of the Society 
for his letter on the history of Hessian Regiments. 


Mr. Joun L. SIBuey recalled to the memory of the older 
members present the fact that over twenty years ago he had 
announced at a meeting of the Society, that the late Rev. Dr. 
John Pierce had left in his care twenty interleaved Triennial 
Catalogues of Harvard College, containing many manuscript 
notes. These he was authorized to retain so long as he might 
need them for his own purposes, and it was understood that 
he was then to deposit them in the library of this Society.* 
He stated that the time for the transfer of these catalogues 
had arrived, and that he now delivered these books to the 
Librarian. 

The Vice-President announced, for the Committee on pub- 
lishing the Proceedings, that there was upon the table this 
morning a new volume, embracing the calendar year 1878, 
copies of which were ready for delivery to the members. 





* See Proceedings for June, 1857, p. 205. — Eps. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1879. 





The Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th day 
' of April, at 11 o’clock A.m. In the continued absence of the 
President, the chair was taken by Mr. Vice-President ADAMS. 
There was a large attendance of members. 

After the reading of the record, the Librarian reported the 
gifts to the Library since the previous meeting. These in- 
cluded a large and valuable collection of newspaper articles 
illustrative of the part borne by the town of Gloucester in the 
war of the Rebellion. This volume had been prepared and 
given by our Associate Member, the Hon. John J. Babson, 
and is an interesting addition to the Rebellion collection. 
The thanks of the Society were voted for the gift. 

The Cabinet-keeper reported the gifts to the Cabinet dur- 
ing the month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters, accepting mem- 
bership, from the Rev. J. F. Clarke, and the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. 


The Vice-President then said : — 


Once more, Gentlemen, comes round the day appointed for 
the Annual Meeting of this Society ; but this time clogged with 
the necessity to put up with a feeble substitute for our highly 
accomplished President. Whilst he writes me from Wash- 
ington of his delight in the relief he has enjoyed, from our 
severe climate, in Florida, where the heat had been even 
oppressive and where he had bathed in St. John’s River, he 
little conceives of the hard frosts, and, above all, the mud and 
dirt and cutting winds which are still our lot in these North- 
ern hills. Nevertheless, Gentlemen, if we can console our- 
selves with the reflection that our ranks are well filled, largely 
owing to the prosperous and effective agency of our Chief 
himself, I will compound with him in favor of the still perse- 
vering dreariness of our skies. 

If we have no need of cooling waters for the body, on the 
other hand, we have refreshing compensation in the resources 
we supply to the mind. The labors of the year have resulted 
in the production of additional volumes to our large series 
already before you, and the cry is, still they come; the sub- 
stance of all of them tending, in one way or another, to fix 
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for ever the true landmarks of history among the great oceans 
of time. And in that respect I must add that the steady and 


constant exertions of our Chief, in my opinion, clearly enti- 
tle him to every kind of enjoyment it can be in our power 
to afford. 


On the other hand, we have during the year been called to 
mourn the loss of many of our distinguished companions. 
Motley and Thomas, Bigelow, Hillard, and Cushing have all 
contributed to the prosperity of our Institution. Another, 
and the latest addition to the list of losses, it now becomes 
my painful duty to announce. If our President has been 
so fortunate as to recover health and’strength by going to 
Florida, it has been otherwise with a colleague who went 
out to seek similar benefit, but unhappily met with the 
destroyer on his way. Sadly did many of us pay the last 
duties to Robert Means Mason at the spot made sacred by 
his devotion to the memory of his brother and other near and 
dear members of his family, as well as dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God. No more generous, amiable, and upright mem- 
ber has ever stood in our ranks. 

In accordance with our custom, I am authorized by the 
Council to offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we have heard with sincere sorrow the 
announcement of the death of our valued Associate, Robert 
M. Mason, Esq., and that the President be requested to 
appoint one of our number to prepare a Memoir of this gen- 
tleman for the Society’s Proceedings. 


Mr. DEANE, in seconding the resolution, read the follow- 
ing extract from a letter he had received from Mr. Winthrop: 


Sr. AucustineE, Fra., 14 March, 1879. 

Dear Mr. Deane,—I did not forget our monthly meeting yester- 
day, as I sailed up the St. John’s from Magnolia to Tocoi, and then 
took the train for this ancient city. We found the hotel crowded to 
the attic, and were sent over to a neighboring cottage for dingy and 
dismal apartments. Meantime, heavy showers, with lightning, broke 
upon us, and our condition was somewhat gloomy. But a thousand- 
fold denser and darker shade was in store for us. A telegram from 
Savannah was handed to me soon after my arrival, announcing: the 
death of Mr. Mason. We had left him at Savannah just a week pre- 
vious, slightly indisposed by a hard journey of three days and three 
nights in the train; but I had received a telegram on Monday that he 
was not worse, and we had been expecting him to overtake us and 
travel with us in a few days. It was a great shock. Mr. Mason was 
an excellent man in every sense, — amiable, intelligent, public-spirited, 
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widely and wisely beneficent, and universally esteemed and respected. 
I really grieve for his loss; for, though he was but little younger than 
myself, I thought he had many years left of health and usefulness; and 
as the father-in-law of my eldest son, his relations to me were peculi- 
arly intimate and cordial. I need not remind you how much our 
Society owed him for his aid in our work of reconstruction, What 
should we have done without him and William G. Brooks? 

I have had no heart as yet for looking about this town. The old 
slave-market (happily empty), and the monument to the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 and 1813, are in front of our windows, and the 
ancient Cathedral is within sight. . . . . 

Sincerely yours, Rosert C. WINTHROP. 


— ee epee —_o— 


mee age 


} Mr. Winsor exhibited two manuscript maps illustrating 
the siege of Boston. The first, found by him among the 
portion of the Lee Papers belonging to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, of Philadelphia, shows the British lines on 
Boston Neck, and has also a table of the guns, weight of 
: metal, and quantity of ammunition provided for each gun. 
There is written upon it, “ The courses, distances, &c., of this 
: plan, taken from the mem. book of a deserter from the Welch 
Fusiliers.” * 





* There is a plan of the lines on Boston Neck in the third volume of the 
Fourth Series of Force’s American Archives, opposite pages 31, 32, which cor- 
responds so nearly with this one that they may be considered, perhaps, as du- 
plicates. The one published by Mr. Force was sent by Washington to Congress, 
as appears by his letter (Archives, p. 29): that exhibited by Mr. Winsor was 
retained, perhaps, in Cambridge for the use of our army. Col. Trumbull made 
a sketch of these lines, and was aided by a deserter from the artillery (see 
Force, p. 29: Trumbull’s Autobiography, pp. 22, 23). Perhaps the plan given 
by Force was Trumbull’s, and the Lee plan a copy made from it before it was 
sent to Congress. There is some reason for this supposition, as the explanatory 
table and the endorsement on the Lee map are signed T. M., and are in the 
handwriting of Thomas Mifflin, who was, with Trumbull, Washington’s Aide. 
The date of the plans can be approximated. Trumbull says in his Autobiog- 
raphy that his plan gained him the attention of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
probably his appointment to the staff. This appointment is in General Orders 
of 27 July, 1775; and Washington’s letter to the President of Congress, with 
which the plan was sent, bears date of 4 August. It may be added that two 
plans were sent at that date, and both are given by Mr. Force. The second, 
a map of Boston and vicinity, Col. Trumbull prints in his Autobiography. 

There are some variations between the two maps of the lines on the Neck. 
The Lee plan shows a stone wall along the westerly side of the road, between 
the outer and the inner lines, which does not appear on the Force plan. But 
this wall is drawn with ink of a different color, and with less artistic accuracy 
than the rest of the map, and may be considered, perhaps, as an addition made 
after the Force or Trumbull plan had left Cambridge. Again, there are slight 
discrepancies in the number of shot provided for certain guns. But the two 
maps are substantially the same. One curious error in the plan as published by 
Force (a blunder of the copyist probably), is detected. No. 28 of his “ Expla- 
nation ” reads, “ Light 24-Pounders.” The Lee Table reads, “ Eight 24-Pound- 
ers;” and a glance at the particular work designated, showing places for eight 
guns, makes manifest the mistake. The same mistake is repeated in No. 86, 
where the Lee Table reads again “ Eight,” a numeral being used. — Eps. 
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The second map shows the town of Boston and adjacent 
country, giving the position of the British Troops and the 
American entrenchments. It bears date July 25, 1775, only 
one month and eight days after the battle of Bunker Hill. 
It was made in Boston, probably by some officer. It belongs 
to Mr. Deane, who procured it in England some years ago. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL presented, from the Misses Guild, two 
autograph letters from Washington to Josiah Quincy, and 
a copper medal struck in Paris in 1783 under the direction 
of Franklin.* This particular medal had been a present from 
Franklin, as appeared from a memorandum in its case. The 
thanks of the Society were ordered for these acceptable 
gifts. 

Mr. William W. Greenough, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Public Library, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

Mr. GoDDARD exhibited some papers relating to the pro- 
posed monument in commemoration of the battle of Benning- 
ton, and to the progress of the work under the auspices of 
the Bennington Monument Association. Upon his sugges- 
tion, they were referred to the Council. 


The Rev. Dr. DExTER said that, through his friend, 
the Rev. Dr. S. Wolcott, of Cleveland, O., he had recently 
come to the knowledge of the fact that a MS. portion of what 
appears to be Thomas Prince’s original draft of the Mew Eng- 
land Annals, is in the possession of Mr. O. D. Haven of that 
city. It begins with p. 96 of the printed copy, and runs far 
enough to include a trifle over twenty printed pages. As 
there are no printer’s page-marks upon it, and as it varies in 
slight verbal particulars from the book, it would seem that it 
was not the ‘*copy” from which the printers worked, but the 
basis of that. The fragment was exhibited at a late loan 
exhibition in Cleveland, as an original MS. diary, of date 
1621, &c. 

He further referred to a curious discovery which he had 
made of an alteration in one of the early editions of John 
Robinson’s Hssays. On the catalogue of the late Brinley 
sale, one was advertised, of date 1628, as * First edition. 
Very rare.” As he had had a copy with slight variation in 
the title, of date 1625, in his possession for some years, he 





*Both of these letters have been printed already, —one in Mr. Sparks’s Life 
and Writings of Washington, vol. iii. p. 141; the other in Force’s American 
Archives, 4th Series, vol. v. p. 1072. The medal is described in Sparks’s 
“ Works of Franklin,” vol. ix. p. 173 n. — Eps. 
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was induced to buy the Brinley copy. On comparison, it 
appeared that, with the exception of the following variations, 
the issue of 1628 was identical with that of 1625, and from 
the same forms left standing (as can be proved by identity 
of errors, broken letters, &c.) : 

1. The second (reset) title adds the Latin motto, ““Hxperi- 
i entia docet, aut nocet.” 

. 2. The same preface is newly set. 

3. The table of contents is brought over from the end to 
the beginning, and newly set. 

4. All of p. 49 below the third line is reset, and twelve 
lines of that page, with the whole of pp. 50, 51, and 52, left 
; out, the balance of p. 49 and all of 50 being left white, and 
: p- 51 and 52 omitted, the paging jumping from 50 to 53. 

5. Pages 83, 84, 85, and 86 are reset, and crowded so as to 

bring the bottom of p. 86 into connection with the top of 
p- 91, p. 86 being numbered 90, — that leaf having 85 on one 
: side and 90 on the other. 
The most curious feature of the transaction is, that the 
obvious design of these alterations is to leave out, in the first 
: instance, all that closing portion of the Essay on * Religion, 
and the Differences and Disputations thereabout,” which 
touches upon Toleration ; and, in the second instance, to drop 
out the whole of the Essay on “ Heresie and Schisme.” 

Who tampered thus with John Robinson’s book, three 
years after its author’s death, or with what object, does not 
appear. 

The editor of the issue in 1851 of the Works of Mr. Robin- 
son, expressly states that he reprints the “ Essays” from their 
second edition in 1628; yet these omitted passages appear in 
that reprint, so that there would seem to have been two edi- 
tions of the ** Essays ” in that year, — one perfect as the author 
left them, the other doctored for some unguessed market.* 





































In reference to what Dr. Dexter had said about seeing a 
portion of the original manuscript of Prince’s Annals, Mr. 
DEANE remarked, that, at the sale of Judge Davis’s library, in 
1847, he purchased some nine or ten leaves of that manu- 
script ; and he related the following curious incident : — 


~ . 





On examining the manuscript one day, written in the 
small and delicate hand of the annalist, I noticed some pas- 










* Since the meeting, through the kindness of Professor F. B. Dexter, of 
Yale College, I have come into possession of a copy of this complete edition of 
1628, — H. M, D. 
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sages relating to occurrences which took place on board the 
Mayflower during her voyage hither in 1620, which were new 
to me; and against these passages Prince had placed the 
initial ** B,”’ indicating that he had copied them from Brad- 
ford’s manuscript History, which he had in his possession when 
he compiled his Annals, but which had been lost sé many 
years. Prince had drawn his pen diagonally across the ex- 
tracts, and did not incorporate them into his printed book. 
One of these passages relates that, during a mighty storm, 
John Howland, who is described as a stout young man, by a 
‘‘reel”* of the ship, was thrown into the sea, but by good for- 
tune, or by a good Providence, he caught hold of the topsail 
halliards, and, though several fathoms under water, kept his 
hold till he was drawn up to the surface, and then by a boat- 
hook or some other means got into the ship. The passage 
concludes by saying that this young man lived many years, 
and became a useful member both in church and State. 
These new facts about the voyage of the Mayflower excited 
some interest among antiquaries, but more persons than one 
were disposed to doubt whether the extracts were really from 
Bradford’s lost History; asking why, if they were genuine, 
Prince did not include them in his Annals? I replied that 
Prince was confined in his work to brief extracts, and he 
selected what he thought were most important, and con- 
cluded, after copying these passages into his manuscript, to 
draw his pen across them. I said I thought they must be 
genuine, that Prince did not invent them, and that they bore 
the unmistakable evidence of having been taken from Brad- 
ford. 
I sent the extract relating to John Howland to his descend- 
ant, the venerable John Howland, of Providence, then in his 
ninety-first year; and he wrote to me that he had never before 
heard of his ancestor’s having fallen overboard from the May- 
flower, and his serious reflections were, ‘“‘ If he had not been 
recovered, myself and probably a thousand others of his 
descendants would never have existed.” I furnished the 
extracts to Dr. Young, and they were read before this Society 
by Mr. Savage. They were also communicated by me to the 
‘** New England Historical and Genealogical Register,” at the 
request of the late Mr. Drake, where they were printed in 
the second volume of that work (at pp. 186-188). Seven 
years afterward, when I received the transcript of Bradford’s 
recovered History, for our Collections, on first inspecting the 





* Bradford, in his original manuscript, calls it a ‘‘ seele of the shipe.” 
9 
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manuscript, my curiosity led me immediately to verify those 
passages, and there I found them. 


The business of the Annual Meeting was next taken up. 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins, Acting Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, Dr. Samuel A. Green, the Libra- 
rian, Mr. W. S. Appleton, the Cabinet-keeper, and Mr. 
Charles C. Smith, the Treasurer, presented, severally, their 
annual reports, which were accepted and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Proceedings. Mr. A. A. Lawrence, for the 
Committee to examine the Treasurer’s accounts, certified to 
their exactness and to the actiatactary state of the Society’s 
investments. 


These reports here follow : — 


Report of the Council. 


The various reports presented at the Annual Meeting this 
morning, show that the Society is in a prosperous condition ; 
and the new volume of Proceedings just issued, furnishes 
proof of its continued activity and usefulness. It is the 
praiseworthy office of such societies as ours, to care for manu- 
scripts and printed matter of historical interest which might 
otherwise be lost or destroyed, to reprint such valuable 
records of the past, and thus to save from oblivion the memo- 
ries of devoted and true men who labored, and not in vain, 
in their day and generation. 

Work of this kind can never come to an end, for beside the 
vast amount of material relating to bygone days, which has 
been and will be accumulated by the Society, each succeed- 
ing year adds its quota of matter worthy to be recorded, 
relating not only to the work done in it by still living mem- 
bers, but also to that completed or left unfinished by those 
who have died before its close. 

This year the death-roll is not only exceptional in point of 
number but of quality, for it contains the names of several 
men of remarkable ability and achievement. Those of the 
seven Resident Members who have died since our last Annual 
Meeting, are: Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the Hon. George S. Hillard, 
Judge Thomas, the Hon. Caleb Cushing, G. T. Bigelow, W. 
G. Brooks, and Robert M. Mason; and those of the six 
Corresponding and Honorary Members are: Dr. Leonard 
Woods, William C. Bryant, E. A. Duyckinck, B. Mayer, 
President of the Maryland Historical Society, and J. G. Kohl, 
the distinguished German geographer. 
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During the past twelvemonth, the Society has published 
the first volume of the Sewall Papers and Memoirs, the second 
volume of which is at present about half prepared, and the 
new volume of Proceedings now upon the table. The first 
volume of the Early Proceedings has been stereotyped, and, 
as we learn from the Report of the Treasurer, will probably 
be printed and ready for delivery at our May meeting. As 
it contains many interesting Memoirs of early members of the 
Society, and a number of photographs from portraits, its 
appearance will be generally welcomed. The catalogue of 
manuscripts belonging to the Society has not yet been com- 
pleted, nor as yet has any progress been made toward the 
compilation of a shelf-catalogue, but we have reason to believe 
that we shall not have long to wait for these important aids 
to an efficient use of the Library. 

The following is a list of the books published and the liter- 
ary work accomplished by members of the Society since last 
April: — 

Our honored President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, has 
published the third volume of his Addresses and Speeches ; 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Life of the Hon. John 
Lothrop Motley, from which he has prepared an abridgment 
for our Proceedings; our Librarian, Dr. Green, has edited 
the Groton Epitaphs, and Mr. Whitmore the Copp’s Hill 
Epitaphs, besides preparing the Third Report of the Record 
Commissioners ; Messrs. Ames and Goodell have published 
the third volume of the Acts and Resolves of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay ; and Mr. C. C. Perkins has edited a trans- 
lation of Dr. Jacob Falke’s Art in the House, with an intro- 
ductory chapter, notes, and illustrations ; the Rev. Dr. George 
E. Ellis has delivered a course of twelve lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, on “the Red Man, and the White Man in 
North America”; and in September last, Judge Endicott 
made an address at the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Salem. 

One of the vacancies in our list of members will be filled, 
to-day, by the election of Mr. W. W. Greenough, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Library. 

In closing this Report, it does not seem irrelevant to speak 
of the desirability of arranging the collection of medals, his- 
torical relics, &c., belonging to the Society, so that it may be 
seen and appreciated as its merits deserve that it should be. 
The most hasty glance at the cases placed in the adjoining 
room, and at the rolls and packages which encumber the 
lower shelves of the bookcases in the upper room, will be 
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sufficient to convince any one that we have in our possession 
many objects of historical, and in some instances of artistic 
interest, which are of no avail for want of proper classifica- 
tion and arrangement. It would appear then desirable that 
a sufficient sum of money should be placed at the disposal of 
the Cabinet-keeper to enable him to ticket, catalogue, and 
display the objects entrusted to his charge, so that they may 
become attractive and useful to members and to all persons 
who visit the rooms of the Historical Society. 
All which is respectfully submitted for the Council.* 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, 


Chairman (pro tem.) of the Executive Committee. 
Apri 10, 1879. 


Report of the Librarian. 


The Librarian has the honor to submit his Annual Report. 
During the year there have been added to the Library : — 


RN MS Sia We wae ae oe SB 
Pamphlets . . 1. « © © © © «© «© « « 2,085 


Bound volumes of newspapers . . « «+ + 17 
Unbound volumes of newspapers . . ..- + 18 
Bound volumes of maps . . . + + «+ « + 2 
Ek nbn a fl the ie uel ew. 0 0's 28 
EPOMEMMND ss 42 6 2.4 2 ee oe © 8 80 
Volumes of manuscripts . . . - 2 6 « + 2 
Manuscripts . 2. 1. © © © © © ew © ow 4 


Makinginall . . « © «© 6 «© © © « « 2,984 


Of the books added, 714 have been given, 103 have been 
bought, and 81 procured by exchange. Of the pamphlets 
added, 1,786 have been given, 139 have been received by 
exchange, and 110 by purchase. 

There are now in the Library, it is estimated, nearly 26,000 
volumes; including files of bound newspapers, the bound 
manuscripts, and the Dowse collection. The number of 
pamphlets is now about 50,795. Mr. Lawrence has added 
58 volumes, 24 pamphlets, and 1 volume of newspapers, all 
relating to the Great Rebellion. 

There have been bought with the income of the Savage 
Fund 92 volumes and 110 pamphlets. This includes the 


* Owing to the serious illness of the Chairman, the undersigned was ap- 
pointed by vote to take his place temporarily, and prepare this Report. 
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purchase of the Sewall almanacs at the recent sale of Mr. 
George Brinley’s library in New York. 
During the year, 183 books and 18 pamphlets have been 
taken out from the Library, and all have been returned. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, Librarian. 








Apri 10, 1879. 






Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 


The Cabinet-keeper respectfully reports that the property 
of the Society under his charge is in good condition. About 
the usual number of gifts have been received, but it seems 
necessary to specify here only the portrait of Washington 
Allston by Chester Harding, lately presented by the widow 
of our associate, the Hon. George T. Bigelow. The Society 
has also accepted on deposit for safe-keeping the inscribed 
stone placed on Castle William in Boston Harbor, at its com- 
pletion in the reign of Queen Anne, which now belongs to 
the Boston Athenzum. It seems well to record the fact that 
during the past year two portraits in the gallery of the So- 
ciety, viz., of Governor Joseph Dudley and Rev. William 
Shurtleff, have been copied. 

Respectfully submitted, 




































WiLLiaAM S. APPLETON, Cabinet-keeper. 
Boston, April 10, 1879. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


In compliance with the provision of the By-laws, Chapter 
VII., Article 1, the Treasurer respectfully submits his Annual 
Report, made up to March 31, 1879. 

During the financial year, the sum of one thousand dollars, 
a bequest from our late associate, George Bemis, Esq., has 
been received from the executors of his last will, and has 
been placed to the credit of the GeNERAL Funp. This, it 
should be remembered, is not a trust-fund, and there are no 
restrictions on the uses to which the income may be applied. 
The fund represents a legacy of two thousand dollars from 
the late Henry Harris, received in July, 1867, and the legacy 
of Mr. Bemis, received in March, 1879. For these sums the 
Treasurer holds a bond of the Quincy and Palmyra Railroad 
Co., for one thousand dollars, and a bond of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad Co., also for one thousand dollars; 
and the sum of one thousand dollars has been paid toward 
the reduction of the mortgage debt of the Society. It is 
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hoped that other unrestricted gifts or bequests may be added 


to this fund, thereby increasing the unrestricted income of the 
Society. 

The other funds held by the Treasurer were created for 
specified purposes, and are as follows : — 

I. THe APPLETON FuND, the income of which is avail- 
able for “‘the procuring, preserving, preparation, and publica- 
tion of historical papers.” This fund was created Nov. 18, 
1854, by the gift to the Society of ten thousand dollars 
from the executors of the will of the late Samuel Appleton, 
and now stands on the Treasurer’s books at $12,203, charge- 
able on the real estate of the Society. Interest on that sum 
is computed at the rate of six per cent per annum, and is 
credited to the income of the fund. The principal is wholly 
inadequate to the legitimate demands on the income, which 
is now charged with a debt of $2,195.14, incurred in printing 
the more recent volumes of Collections, — a sum almost ex- 
actly equal to three times the yearly income. 

II. THe Massacuuserrs HistoritcAL Trust-Funp, 
which by a vote of the Society passed June 14, 1877, is to be 
treated as an accumulating fund until the principal and ac- 
crued interest together amount to the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. The nucleus of the fund was a gift of two thousand 
dollars from the late Hon. David Sears, presented Oct. 15, 
1855, and accepted by the Society Nov. 8, 1855, which was 
increased Dec. 26, 1866, by a further gift of five hundred 
dollars from Mr. Sears and a gift of the same sum from Mr. 
Nathaniel Thayer. The objects for which the income is avail- 
able, and the manner in which it must be appropriated, are 
set forth in Mr. Sears’s declaration of trust in the printed 
Proceedings for November, 1855. The principal and accrued 
interest stand on the Treasurer’s books at $8,045.99, which 
sum is a charge on the real estate of the Society. 

Ill. THe Dowse Funp, the income of which is applicable 
to the “safe keeping” of the Dowse Library. This fund 
was presented to the Society April 9, 1857, by the executors 
of the will of the late Thomas Dowse. It amounts to ten 
thousand dollars, and like the two funds last mentioned is 
a charge on the real estate of the Society. 

IV. THe PEABODY FuND, the income of which is avail- 
able for the publication and illustration of the Society’s 
Proceedings and Memoirs, and for the preservation of the 
Society’s Historical Portraits. This fund was presented to 
the Society by the late George Peabody, in a letter dated 
Jan. 1, 1867, and stands on the Treasurer’s books at $22,123. 
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It is invested in seven per cent bonds of the Boston and 


Albany Railroad Co., and a deposit in the Suffolk Savings 
Bank. 

V. THe SAVAGE Funp, the income of which is to be ex- 
pended for the increase of the Society’s Library. This fund, 
a bequest of the late Hon. James Savage, was received in 
June, 1873, and stands on the books at $5,023.25. It is 
invested in stock and bonds of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore Railroad Co. In accordance with a unanimous 
vote of the Library Committee, a portion of the income for 
the next financial year has been anticipated, in order that 
the Society might be able to purchase the interleaved alma- 
nacs formerly belonging to Judge Samuel Sewall, which were 
in the Brinley Library. As the Society owns Judge Sewall’s 
diaries and letter-books, it seemed proper that the almanacs 
should be placed with them. 

The following abstracts and the trial balance show the 
present condition of the several accounts : — 


CASH ACCOUNT. 


1878 DEBITS. 
March 80. Tobalance onhand .... ++ « «© « « « « «+ $1,220.85 
1879. 


March 31. To receipts as follows : — 
ol a ee ee ee a 





General Account. . ee ee oe ee | 
Income of Peabody F und . + eee aw Ae ee 
Income of Savage Fund . ........ + ~~ 340.00 
Bequest of George Bemis. . . . . « « « + + 1,000.00 

$16,142.40 


March 81. To balance brought down. . . . . + « «© + « « « $786.01 


1879. CREDITS. 


March 81. By payments as follows :— 
Reduction of mortgage debt . . . .. . « « $4,000.00 


Sinking Fund . . ‘ar eae a ee ee 1,000.00 
Income of Peabody Ras aida: scieseek Ob 1,891.38 
Income of Savage Fund. . . . . . + «© © « 534.07 
Income of Appleton Fund. . . . . «4... 630.30 
OEE OUNENE cs by ee ee 6 oO eee 
By balanceonhand . ...... eee ° 786.01 


$16,142.40 
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1879. DEBITS. 


March 31. To sundry payments : — 
J. A. Henshaw, salary . 
J. H. Tuttle, salary 
Interest on mortgage 
Insurance 






GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Cost of Sewall Papers, Vol. I. 


Printing, stationery, and pap . 


Fuel and light 

Binding . 

Repairs . ° 

New case for card catalogue 
Care of fire . ° 
Miscellaneous expenses ° 
Income of Appleton Fund 
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$1,200.00 
542.89 

. 2,911.11 
. . 250.00 
. 1,402.08 
137.65 
143.01 
37.68 
63.43 
138.50 
204.58 
269.76 
732.18 


Income of Massachusetts Historical 7 Trust- Fund. ; 455.43 


Income of Dowse Fund 

Reduction of mortgage debt . 

Sinking Fund. . e 6 
To balance to new account Seine 


1878, CREDITS. 


March 80. By balance on hand . 
1879. 


March 31. By sundry receipts : — 
Rent of Building 
Income of General Fund 


Interest . 

Income of Dowse Fund 
Admission Fees . . . 
Assessments .... - 


Sales of publications . . 


March 81. By balance broughtdown . . 


Income of Appleton Fund, 


1878 DEBITS. 


March 30. To balance against the account . 
1879. 
March 81. To amount paid for printing, binding, &c. 


March 81. To balance broughtdown. . . 
1879 CREDITS. 


March 31. By one year’s interest on $12,203 principal . 


», balance carried forward . 








600.00 
o « . 07346 
- « 2,000.00 
. « 2,426.00 


$14,486. 70 





+ «+ $2,880.89 


9,000.00 
- 169.40 


as 


600.00 
. 80.00 
. 1,082.00 
700.40 


$14, 486. 6.70 
° $2, 426.00 00 











. $2,297.02 
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Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount carried tonew account ..... . . $5,045.99 





CREDITS. 
By amount brought forward. . « + « « « $4,590.56 
» one year’ s interest on $3, 000 principal cee ee ene ae 
»» One year’s interest on accrued interest . . . . . . 275.48 





$5,045.99 
By amount brought down. . . . . «ss» wee $5,045.99 


Income of Dowse Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount placed to credit of General Account . . . . $600. 00 


CREDITS. 


By one year’s interest on $10,000 principal. . . . . . $600.00 





Income of Peabody Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for Recent Proceedings .. . . . . $1,427.50 


» Early wer eeen ee « . Ce 
“ *. balance to new account . . s+ @ 6 @ x « See 
$3,576.95 

CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward. . . . . «+ « « + $2,028.76 


By one year’s interest on railroad bonds ... . . .« 1,470.00 
» interest from Suffolk Savings Bank. . ..... 78.19 
$3,576.95 





By balance brought down. . . . . 2. ee eee $1,685.57 


Income of Savage Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount paid for books ..... + «++ + « $682.82 
», amount paidfor binding. . . . 1. 2. + ee ee 1.75 





To balance brought down... 1. 5 es ee eo $176.41 
10 
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1878 CREDITS. 
March 80. By balance brought forward . 
1879. 


March 81. By two semi-annual dividends on railroad shares . 


», one year’s interest on railroad bonds . 


» balance to new account 


Sinking Fund. 
1879 DEBITS. 


March 17. To amount applied to reduction of mortgage 


1878 CREDITS. 


April 3. By amount transferred from the General Account . 
October 1. ,, amount transferred from the General Account 


1879. 
March 14. By interest on investments 


TRIAL BALANCE. 


DEBITS. 
Fe et ee ee Se ee ee ee 
Realestate . . 1. « © «© « « « 
Investments . Ri ks ek ee oe 
Income of Appleton Fund . . . . 2. ss 
Income of Savage Fund . .. . se 


CREDITS. 
Notes Payable . . . . 1. «© © «© « 
Building Account . + eo a 
Appleton Fund. . . . 2. « 
Dowse Fund 86 eee ae Kee) 
Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund . . 
Peabody Fund oe ee ee 
Davee RmmG 1 tt th ttt 
General Fund 


Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund i 


Income of Peabody Fund 
General Account 


It will be noticed that the real estate stands at the sum of 
$103,280.19, which represents the original cost of the land 
and building ($41,500) purchased of the Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, and the further sum of $61,780.19 ex- 
pended in rebuilding. The incumbrances on the real estate, 
as already stated, are the balance of the mortgage note 
($46,000), the principal of the following funds, — the Apple- 


se ee. 2 
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- « $17.66 






i 40.00 
800.00 
176.41 
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$2,027.55 








$1,000.00 
1,000.00 


. 27:55 


$2,027.55 


. $786.01 
103,280.19 
86,146.25 
2,195.14 

. 176.41 





$46,000.00 
82,077.19 
12,203.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 a 


22,123.00 
5,023.25 
8,000.00 
5,045.99 

° 1,685.57 
. 2,426.00 


$142,584.00 
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ton Fund ($12,203), the Dowse Fund ($10,000), the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Trust-Fund ($3,000), and the General 
Fund ($1,000), and the accumulated income of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Trust-Fund ($5,045.99), making a total 
of 877,248.99. From a portion of the building leased to the 
city of Boston, the Society receives an annual rent of $9,000, 
from which sum $4,734.94 must be reserved during the next 
financial year for interest on the mortgage debt and the 
funds chargeable on the real estate, and $2,000 must be set 
aside for the Sinking Fund, — leaving only $2,265.06 as the 
available income from this source. 

Since the date of the last Annual Report, the mortgage 
debt of the Society has been reduced by a payment of 
four thousand dollars on account of the principal. Of this 
sum, $2,027.55 were taken from the Sinking Fund, $1,000 
from the bequest of Mr. Bemis, as is stated above, and $972.45 
have been charged to the current expenses. In order that 
the Society shall be in a position to determine with as little 
embarrassment as possible the important questions which 
will arise on the termination of the lease to the city of Bos- 
ton, it is desirable that this debt shall be reduced as rapidly 
as may be possible. At the same time, it is not less desirable 
that the ordinary work of the Society shall not be interrupted ; 
and, in consequence of the heavy debt with which the income 
of the Appleton Fund is burdened, the cost of printing the 
first volume of the Sewall Papers has been charged to the 
General Account. A similar course must be pursued with 
regard to the volume now in press. It is matter for con- 
tinued regret that the means available for printing the inval- 
uable historical materials in the archives of the Society are 
so inadequate to the demands made on them. The publica- 
tion of important documents illustrative of our early history 
must be indefinitely postponed, because the Society has no 
funds which can be appropriated to their preparation for the 
press and their publication. 

The Committee intrusted with the duty of publishing the 
Early Proceedings had hoped that the first of their two vol- 
umes would be on the table at the Annual Meeting; but 
they have not been able to complete their labors in season for 
its presentation at that time. The volume will probably be 
ready at the May meeting. The means of defraying its cost 
will be furnished by the income of the Peabody Fund. 


CHARLES C. SMITH, 
Boston, March 31, 1879. Treasurer. 
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Report of the Auditing Committee. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as made up to March 31, 1879, have attended to 
their duty, and report that they find them correctly kept and 
properly vouched ; that the securities held by him for the 
several funds correspond with the statement in his Annual 
Report; that the balance of cash on hand is satisfactorily 
accounted for; and that the Trial Balance is accurately taken 
from the Ledger. 

Amos A. LAWRENCE, Comanittes. 
GEORGE B. CHASE, 
Boston, April 7, 1879. 


Mr. C. C. PErxiys, from the Committee to nominate a list 
of officers for the ensuing year, reported the following list, 
and these gentlemen were unanimously elected : — 


President. 
Hox. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. . . . «© «© « « « « « « « Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, LL.D. . . . « « © «© « © © © « « BOSTON. 
Rev. GEORGE E. ELLIS, DD. . . 2... « © «© «© «© «© «© « « «. Boston. 


Recording Secretary. 
GEORGE DEXTER, A.M. . . «+ © © © © © © © © © © «© )6(CAMBRIDGR, 


. Corresponding Secretary. 
CHARLES DEANE, LL.D. . . « «-2 «© © © © © © © © © © «6CAMBRIDGR, 


Treasurer. 
CHARLES C. SMITH, Esq. . . « «© « «© © © © © © © © © © © BOSTON. 


Librarian. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN,M.D. .. . . « « © © © © © © © « « « Boston. 


Cabinet-keeper. 
WILLIAM 6G. APPLETON, AM. . «+ + 5s 0 0 0 0 8 0 6 © + BOSTOM 


Executive Committee of the Council. 


WINSLOW WARREN, LL.B. cee ee te ene Oe ee es 
CHARLES W. TUTTLE, A. M. ° oe wes as & 8% & eo eee 
LEVERETT SALTONS TALL, A. M. eee © eo te 0 6 we 6 fe OR. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, A.B. . . oe eee ec eves eo « QGememnepen. 
ow ee ee 


The following vote, moved by Judge Chamberlain, was 
adopted : — 


Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the 
Hon. Richard Frothingham and Charles C. Perkins, Esq., 
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retiring members of the Council, for their valuable services ; 
and that in communicating a copy of this vote to Mr. Froth- 
ingham, the Corresponding Secretary be desired to add an 
expression of the sympathy of the members with him in his 
recent severe illness, and their best wishes for his early and 
entire restoration to health. 


After the formal meeting was dissolved the Society were 
entertained agreeably at lunch by the Vice-President, Mr. 
Adams, at his house, No. 57 Mt. Vernon Street. 
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MAY MEETING, 1879. 


A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at 11 o’clock A.m. The President, the Hon. RoBErRT C. 
WINTHROP, having returned from his trip to the South, 
resumed the chair. 

The record of the Annual Meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. He called attention to some rare and curious Con- 
federate publications, the gift of our associate Mr. Amos A. 
Lawrence. He presented also two applications to copy from 
manuscripts in the Society’s possession, and upon his motion, 
leave was granted, under the rules, to the Rev. A. P. Putnam 
to copy from the Hutchinson Orderly Book, and to Mr. Henry 
P. Johnston to copy from the Heath Papers. 

The Cabinet-keeper reported that he had received for the 
Cabinet from the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia a bronze medal struck in honor of their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eli K. Price; that Mrs. L. A. Bradbury had pre- 
sented a water-color drawing of the Stephen Palmer house 
in Brattle Street, Cambridge, which she had copied from a 
picture that had been in the possession of her family many 
years ; and that several members and friends of the Society 
had purchased the interesting picture of the upper part of 
State Street, Boston, painted by J. B. Marston about 1800, 
and exhibited at a meeting last year, and it now made a 
valuable addition to the Cabinet.* 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that Mr. William 
W. Greenough had accepted his election as a Resident 
Member, and was present at the meeting. 

The President then said : — 


In resuming the chair to-day, Gentlemen, I am reminded 
that I owe the Society both apologies and acknowledgments: 
— apologies for my absence from the last two meetings, and 
acknowledgments for my re-election to the Presidency. I am 
sure, however, that I need not take up much time on these 
topics. It is enough to say, that I was at St. Augustine on 
the day of the March meeting, and had only reached Wash- 
ington, on my return, at the date of the Annual Meeting, last 


* See Proceedings for February, 1878, p. 88. — Eps. 
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month ;— my detention having been the result of circum- 
stances beyond my own control. Meantime, no formal 
phrases can be needed to assure you of my grateful sense of 
the honor of presiding over you once more. Another Annual 
Meeting will find me, if, in the providence of God, it finds 
me here at all, at the close of a service, as your President, of 
a full quarter of a century. I will not anticipate that day ; 
but it behooves the Society, and certainly it becomes me, to 
bear in mind, that such a service can hardly be much longer 
protracted. 

I can, perhaps, do nothing better this morning, than to 
recall a few incidents of my Southern tour, which have rela- 
tion to historical pursuits and to those engaged in them in 
other parts of the country. I lost no opportunity of acquaint- 
ing myself with the condition of our sister societies, in the 
States through which I passed. I did not fall in with the 
Historical Society of Florida, and am not sure where it is 
established. But I picked up at St. Augustine an excellent 
little work, entitled *“* The Spaniards in Florida,” by George 
R. Fairbanks, who is styled on the title-page Vice-President 
of the Florida Historical Society, and who is, or has recently 
been, Professor of History in the University of the South in 
Tennessee. The Preface, dated in 1868, expresses the author’s 
hope to publish at no distant day a more complete history of 
Florida, and perhaps he has already done so. Meantime, I 
present this little volume to our Library. 

My first visit of this sort was to the rooms of the Georgia 
Historical Society in Savannah. They have a noble hall, 
bearing the name of the late William B. Hodgson, formerly 
known personally to some of us, and distinguished as an 
Oriental linguist and scholar. The hall was erected to his 
memory by his widow and her sister, Miss Telfair, both 
since dead, and was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
during our Centennial year, on occasion of the thirty-seventh 
Anniversary of the Society. The pamphlet in my hand con- 
tains a fine photograph of the interior of the hall, together 
with the Address of my valued friend General Henry R. 
Jackson, the accomplished President of the Society. The 
portraits and the library —in which I was glad to recog- 
nize a full set of our own publications —are admirably 
arranged and cared for, and the whole establishment affords 
evidence of a lively interest in historical researches. During 
the last year, a new volume of Collections has been published, 
containing an elaborate account of what are called “The 
Dead Towns of Georgia,” —* Old and New Ebenezer,” 
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“ Frederica,” “ Sunbury,” and others, —in which there are 


many allusions to Oglethorpe and Whitefield, and to our own 


New England General, Nathanael Greene. I could not help 
calling attention to the fact, that no name or date had ever 
yet been inscribed on the granite monument to General 
Greene, which has long stood in one of the principal squares 


of Savannah, and it may be hoped that such an inscription, 


if it be nothing but the name, may not be indefinitely post- 


poned. 

Of the South Carolina Society I can speak with less satis- 
faction. Their library seems to have been sadly scattered 
during the late War, and all that is left of it occupies a small 


space in the old Charleston Library. The Secretary, Mr. 


Kennedy Bryan, intimated that it would give them pleasure 


to receive any part of our publications which we could spare, 
and I trust that the suggestion will not long be without re- 
sponse. The Society has something more than a name to 
live, and since my return home I have received from Profes- 
sor I’, A. Porcher, who has succeeded the late noble-hearted 
Petigru, as President, a copy of his valuable Memoir of Gen- 
eral Christopher Gadsden, — one of the Patriots of the days 
of Washington, —“ the magnanimous, unwavering, faultless 
lover of his country,” as Bancroft calls him, — published by 
the Society during the past year. 

The library of the Old Virginia Historical Society, of 
which our friend Mr. Grigsby is President, is no longer where 
I saw it last (1859), in the State House at Richmond, but 
has been stored away in another part of the city, awaiting 
ampler accommodations, which are confidently anticipated at 
no distant day. It is in contemplation, I learned, to erect a 
building under the auspices, and perhaps at the cost, of the 
State of Virginia, in which the new “ Southern Historical 
Society,” — including in its organization all the late Confed- 
erate States, —and the old State Society of Virginia, shall 
have rooms under a common roof. This ** Southern Histori- 
cal Society,’ which for the present has its principal office in 
the Capitol at Richmond, is making notable progress in the 
work to which it is specially devoted. It has already com- 
pleted six annual volumes, published in monthly serials, and 
at least four serial parts of a seventh volume, —all containing 
materials for the history of the late War from Southern 
sources. I know not how many of these volumes are already 
in our Library. I take pleasure in presenting the four later 
serials, as I procured them last month. The whole ought 
certainly to form part of that collection relating to the Civil 
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War, which we have owed, and are daily owing, to the 
thoughtful liberality of our associate, Mr. Amos A. Lawrence. 
It may be important hereafter to a just illustration of our own 
Union soldiers, that we should know precisely what is said 
and written and printed by those, and of those, to whom we 
were so unhappily opposed. We can have nothing but respect 
for such a design to do justice to those who fought against 
us so bravely, —but we may well be interested in seeing that 
no injustice to our own dead or living heroes shall be inad- 
vertently done. 

Coming farther North, I made a point of visiting the rooms 
of the Maryland Historical Society at Baltimore ; the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society at Philadelphia; and the New 
York Historical Society in the city of New York. I was 
most glad to find them all in evident prosperity, with ample 
accommodations for their libraries, and picture galleries, and 
works of art, and actively engaged in preparing Papers and 
volumes for the press. ‘The fire-proof chamber of the Penn- 
sylvania Society, with its carefully arranged volumes of 
precious manuscripts, is specially worthy of commendation. 
The New York Society has recently printed no less than four 
new volumes,—two of them containing an account of the 
Days of the Revolution, from the Diary of a Loyalist, Thomas 
Jones, a copy of which is on our table this morning, and 
which may prove hardly less interesting and instructive than 
our own Sewall Diary, of which we may soon expect to see 
a second volume. 

And thus, as by your favor the President of this old Mother 
Society, the Alpha of the whole Union, I have paid a visit to 
each of the six societies which I have named, and have in all 
cases assured their officers of the interest we take in their 
welfare, and of our earnest desire, by communication and 
exchanges, to co-operate with them in illustrating the history 
of our common country. If good Dr. Jeremy Belknap and 
his associates, whose earliest proceedings are before us to-day 
in the beautiful volume just prepared by Dr. Deane, could 
have foreseen the palmy condition of our own Society at this 
hour, and the multitude of kindred associations which have 
sprung up under the influence of its example, he and they 
would be amply rewarded for the labors to which this volume 
of our earliest Proceedings bears such signal testimony. 

Let me not fail to refer, in this connection, to the auspi- 
cious establishment of a new Historical Society in the State of 
Kentucky, which has recently held its first Annual Meeting 
at Frankfort, with the Governor of the State as its President, 
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by whose favor a fire-proof room in the Capitol has been 
secured for its archives. The Proceedings of the Society, on 
this Anniversary occasion, as published in the “ Kentucky 
Yeoman” of February 15th, afford ample evidence of the 
deep interest which has already been excited in its prosperity 
and progress, and I am sure we shall all be glad to welcome 
it to our fraternity, and to extend to it every encouragement 
in our power. 

I must not omit to mention, before concluding these some- 
what desultory remarks, that in company with Mr. Frederic 
De Peyster, the worthy President of the New York Histori- 

sal Society, I attended the funeral, on the 24th ult., of our 
Honorary Member, General Dix. It took place at Trinity 
Church, New York, of which his son Dr. Morgan Dix is the 
rector, and of which he had long been a vestryman or war- 
den. Few more impressive ceremonials have been witnessed 
on our side of the Atlantic, —attended, as it was, by a throng 
of the most distinguished men of that great commercial 
metropolis. 

General Dix, I need not say, was eminently worthy of all 
the honors which were paid to his memory. Born in 1798, 
during the presidency of John Adams, whose name he bore, 
— while Washington was still living, — his life covered almost 
the whole period of our C onstitutional history; and from his 
boyhood, I had almost said, he had been something more 
than a witness of the progress of that history. He was 
hardly more than fourteen years of age when he first entered 
on the military service of the country, and he soon after- 
ward became an aide-de-camp of General Brown during our 
war with Great Britain. Since that time he has held nu- 
merous offices of the highest responsibility, both State and 
National, including those | of Governor of New York, Senator 
of the United States, Secretary of the Treasury, Miniate sr to 
France, and Major-General of the Army of the Union during 
the late War. 

Through the whole of his long life, of more than fourscore 
years, he was a singularly useful man, willing and able to 
serve his fellow-citizens, and to serve his Commonwealth and 
Country, in any post for which his services might be de- 
manded. His well-remembered order while a member of Mr. 
Buchanan's Cabinet, —“ If any one attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot,” — will secure him 
a page in history when all his other services and sayings are 
forgotten, and richly entitled him to request that the flag of 
his country should be, as it was, his only pall. 
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I was a near neighbor of his, while we were serving in 
different branches of Congress, and I saw much of him more 
recently in Paris, while he was Minister to France. I am 
thus able to bear witness to his personal amiability and his 
many accomplishments. Our own Society was indebted to 
him in 1862 for a gift of some interesting Memorials of the 
War, while he was in command at Baltimore. He sent us 
also the little volume containing his excellent translation of 
the ** Dies Ire,” while he was at Old Point Comfort or Fortress 
Monroe, in Virginia, in 1863. He said of it strikingly, in the 
preface: ‘It is the fruit of leisure moments gained from the 
hard service of the camp, on rebel soil, but within Union 
entrenchments. If, in the ages of paganism, the strings of 
the Lesbian lyre might be, not unworthily, swept by hands 
inured to arms, ... @ soldier in a Christian age may not 
less worthily find relief from the asperities of war in themes 
more congenial with the higher dispensations which he is, by 
the providence of God, permitted to share.” 

The termination of a life of such valuable and varied ser- 
vice could not occur without calling forth, as it has done, 
every manifestation of local and National respect and grati- 
tude, in which our own Society, of which he has been an 
Honorary Member for nearly twenty years, may well have 
united. 


The Rey. Dr. LotHRopP said : — 


Mr. President,—TI rise to say a very few words upon 
two points: First to thank you, Sir, in my own behalf, and, 
as I am confident I may in behalf of all the gentlemen pres- 
ent, for the very interesting address you have just read to 
us. We missed you during your absence, though your place 
was admirably filled by our first Vice-President, Mr. Adams, 
and our social re-union at his house the other day, after our 
Annual Meeting, was one of the pleasant incidents of the 
winter, which all enjoyed and will long remember; but Mr. 
Adams will, I am sure, unite with all of us in the expression 
of our satisfaction in welcoming your return to the chair, 
whose duties you have discharged for so many years with 
such a graceful, courteous dignity, and an efficiency which 
has so largely contributed to the prosperity and usefulness of 
‘our Society. 

We feel ourselves fully repaid for your absence by the 
exceedingly interesting account you have just given of the 
condition, prospects, and purposes of the Historical Societies 
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of some of the States you have recently visited, particu- 
larly those of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, and Mary- 
land; your visits to those institutions, and interviews with 
their officers and members was a good service rendered us, 
and as useful, we may well believe, as it must have been grat- 
ifying, to them. We thank you for the extent to which you 
represented us to those Societies, for the valuable information 
you have given us, and I feel confident that the wise sugges- 
tions you “have made in regard to the duty and importance 
of cultivating cordial relations with the Historical Societies of 
those and of. other States, of more frequent correspondence, 
and a more intimate knowledge of their proceedings and 
efforts, — that we mutually incite each other to fidelity and 
good works, — will be appreciated by our Society, and under 
your guidance lead to beneficial results. 

The other purpose for which I rose, Sir, was to thank 
you for your eloquent tribute to the memory of the late 
General Dix,—one of our Honorary Members, — and to 
express my hearty sympathy with your just delineation and 
appreciation of his life, character, and public services. I 
am prompted to do this because my reminiscences of Gen- 
eral Dix reach back probably to an earlier period than those 
of any of our associates present. I remember I first heard 
the name and saw the person of John A. Dix in 1812, when 
he and my cousin, his life-long friend, Charles P. Kirkland, 
had to leave the school which they had been attending in 
Montreal, in consequence of the war between England 
and the United States,-—and from that time, sixty-seven 
years ago, his name, and fame, and power, as he has risen 
higher and higher in public estimation and public usefulness, 
have been familiar to me. In later years, I have had a 
measure of personal intimacy with him, both at Washington 
and at Paris, and was among the number of those who were 
honored with a presentation copy of his translation of the 
* Dies Ire,” to which you have alluded, and which, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it was written, in that 
politically dark and gloomy winter of the Civil War, when 
he was in command of Fortress Monroe, and considering the 
character of the version itself, its accuracy, and its exact 
correspondence with the original, in the number of the lines 
and the measure of the verse, must be regarded as one of the 
best and most remarkable translations of that famous hymn 
of the Latin Church. I never read it without a feeling of 
reverence and admiration for the scholar, as strong as for the 
patriot soldier and statesman. 
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When he was Governor of New York, I had occasion to 
write to him personally in regard to a Boston boy, who had 
brought himself under legal condemnation, — and through 
this and other cases in which I felt some interest, I was led 
to notice the mingled firmness, independence, and merciful- 
ness with which he exercised the prerogatives of his office 
toward criminals. No man could stand firmer than he against 
all persuasion or intimidation, when he felt convinced that 
the interests and safety of the public demanded that the 
penalty of crime should be inflicted, or be more tender and 
sympathetic in cases where wisdom and mercy could unite in 
granting release or pardon. But I beg pardon, Sir, —I did 
not mean to detain the meeting so long. I merely wished to 
express my hearty concurrence in what you have so well said 
of General Dix, whose career has been fortunate, whose ser- 
vices have been valuable, and who leaves behind him an 
unblemished name and honorable memory. 


Mr. DEANE communicated the gift from Mr. W. F. Poole 
of Chicago, of a heliotype fac-simile of the rare map belong- 
ing to the 1632 edition of Champlain’s Voyages. He com- 
municated also a bundle of letters, thirteen in number, written 
by the Rev. Dr. Jenks, then residing in Bath, to the Rev. 
Dr. John Eliot of Boston, the gift of Mr. John F. Eliot. 
These letters are familiarly written and show a warm friend- 
ship for Mr. Eliot and a great interest in his literary and 
historical labors. In one Dr. Jenks sends an elaborate ac- 
count of Roman coins, which he hopes to secure for a museum 
at Bowdoin College. In another he sends the epitaph which 
he had prepared for the tombstone of President McKeen, 
whose eulogy he had delivered also. This may be found in 
Alden’s Collection of American Epitaphs, where it is num- 
ber 160 of the first volume. 

The letter here printed was written in fulfilment of a 
promise to prepare an account of Governor Jenks for Dr. 
Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary. But it reached Boston too 
late to be used by Dr. Eliot for this purpose, his work having 
been given already to the press. Many years afterward Dr. 
Jenks prepared an account of the Jenks family, containing 
much the same information about the Governor, in the form 
of a letter to Alonzo Lewis, the historian of Lynn. This, 
with some corrections, he finally published, in 1855, in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. ix. 
pp. 201-206. 
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Bata, June 21, 1809. 

Rev. AND DEAR Sir,—I have been waiting several months in 
the hope of receiving the favor of a line, having written twice since 
hearing directly. But as the papers now inform of the progress of the 
biographical work, which has been so long expected, I suppose the 
labors necessary to bring forward that important undertaking must 
preclude attention to minor subjects. This very circumstance, how- 
ever, urges me to write immediately, in order to fulfil, as well as I am 
able, the duty I had imposed on myself, and to ask your kind attention 
to one or two articles, which otherwise might be overlooked. 

I promised an account of Governor Jenks, and I wished exceed- 
ingly to procure documents sufficient for a similar account of Governor 
Haynes. But I fail in both. Yet perhaps the few following hints 
may throw a little light on the matter, and’can do no harm by being 
communicated in this manner. 

Joseph Jenks, first a magistrate, says Backus, of Rhode Island (and 
his catalogue names 1680 * as the year) then Deputy-Governor, Agent 
in England for the Colony,,and finally Governor, was born at War- 
wick, R. I., in 1656. His father of the same name was born in Eng- 
land, being eldest son of Mr. Joseph Jenks of Hammersmith, near 
London, who settled in Lynn, Massachusetts, and followed the making 
and manufacturing of iron, as a family business; for it was transmitted 
to all his children, and is still retained by his descendants. His grand- 
son, the Governor, wrought in it at Pawtucket Falls, or North Provi- 
dence, where his father settled, on leaving Lynn and Warwick, and 
with the virtuous republicanism of former times returned to it again 
after bearing some of the first offices of the State. From 1715 to 
1720, and from 1723 to 1727, he was Deputy-Governor. In the latter 
year he was elected chief magistrate, which office he held till 1732, 
when, at the age of seventy-six, he thought it expedient to resign, 
“ not because,” said he to friends, who pressed him to retain it longer, 
“T feel now unable the last year to perform its duties; but because when 
the infirmities of age incapacitate me, I may be unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it, and would therefore retire while my judgment is sound.” He 
lived eight years after this,t and died in 1740. Several of his letters are 
retained by Dr. Backus, in his history of the Baptists, and his papers 
assisted much in the compilation of that work. His wife was daughter 
of the celebrated Chad Brown, who went from Salem and founded the 
opulent family of that name at Providence. The two families indeed 
were afterward closely connected by various intermarriages, and their 
adherence to the Baptist cause is warmly acknowledged by the historian 
named above. 

Governor Jenks was the eldest of nine children, four sons and five 
daughters, most of whom lived to be old. His sister Joanna, wife of 
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* Hence I am inclined to think it might be his father, who died in 1716.— 
Marginal Note. 

t During which my grandfather, who was his cousin, visited him from 
Lynn. — Marginal Note. 
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Major Sylvanus Scott, died 1756, aet. 85. Nathaniel, his brother, in 
1723, aet. 61. Ebenezer, an Elder among the Baptists, and father of 
Judge Daniel Jenks, whose posterity live in Providence, died in 1726, 
aet. 57; and the Hon. William Jenks, Esq., his youngest brother, and 
a Senator of the State, in 1765, aet. 91. All these have left posterity, 
as did the four sisters not named. 

In the family burying ground, at Pawtucket, where the father of 
the Governor purchased a large tract of land, near the falls, the follow- 
ing epitaph is inscribed on a common grave-stone, which I fear will 
not long preserve the memory it was designed to perpetuate, since 
it is already broken. I therefore transcribe it with the greater 
alacrity : — 

In memory of y* Hon. Josern JENCKs, 
Esq. late Governour of y°® Colony of Rhode 
Island, Deceased y* 15th Day of June A.p. 
1740, in y* 84th year of his age. He was 
much Honourd & Beloved in Life & La- 
mented in Death: He was a bright Example 
of Vertue in every Stage of Life : He was a 
Zealous Christian: a Wise & Prudent Gover- 
nour, a kind Husband, a Tender Father, a 
good Neighbour, & a Faithful Friend : 
Grave, Sober, Pleasant in Behaviour, Beau- 
tifull in Person, with a Soul truely 
Great, Heroick & sweetly Tempered. 


I know not whether any use can be made of this imperfect sketch. 
Backus alone mentions the man, who was it seems, too good to be for- 
gotten, and I have not the last two volumes of his history, or I could 
be more particular. 

Of Governor Haynes Dr. Trumbull gives an account in pages 223, 
and 224 especially, of his history of Connecticut. My attention was 
attracted to this account principally from his saying that the name is 
extinct. Now my mother, Mary Haynes, it was ever said in our 
family and in hers, descended from this excellent Puritan. I have felt 
unwilling to give up the honor of such a pedigree, but am not able to 
contradict Dr. Trumbull. All the family papers were carried by Mr. 
Samuel Haynes, whom, Sir, you knew, to St. Croix, and are doubtless 
lost. I suspect, however, that Aquila, father of Samuel, father to my 
mother, may have been brother of John Haynes, magistrate of Con- 
necticut, son of the Rev. Joseph, and grandson of the Governor; but 
know not. 

In an article on Sir William Pepperell, would it afford information 
to be told that he married the eldest daughter of Grove Hirst, a 
merchant of Boston, and grand-daughter of Judge Sewall? It seems 
she was a pious, discreet, benevolent lady, dignified i in her deportment, 
and industrious and careful in her habits, worthy of her excellent 
father and of the rank of her husband. Dr. Colman published a ser- 
mon on Mr. Hirst’s death, and added some of his private writings, such 
as extracts from his diary and a few letters, which exhibit him a pious 
exemplary character. His book, a little mutilated, I have. 
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I take the liberty to inclose for your acceptance a discourse of mine 
which the people of Freeport have lately published. We have nothing 
materially new, except that both the parishes in Bath are, for the 
current year, placed under my care, and the two pulpits alternately 
used. My time is greatly occupied, and my health appears to require 
some little relaxation of labor. I hope I may be able to visit Boston 
before winter. In the mean time, with our warmest wishes for your 
health and happiness, and that of your family, 

I remain, dear Sir, your respectful, 

obliged servant, and affectionate friend, 


WILLIAM JENKS. 


Mr. DEANE said also that he wished-to report from the 
Committee on the early Proceedings of the Society. He 
thought it would be remembered that a committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Charles C. Smith and himself, were appointed at 
the April meeting last year to prepare one or more volumes 
from the earliest records of the Society down to 1855, from 
which year the Proceedings hitherto printed began. The Com- 
mittee had now one volume to lay upon the table embracing 
the doings of the Society from its institution in February, 1791 
to March, 1835. It was thought that one more volume would 
fill the gap between that year and 1855. A pretty full Intro- 
duction to the volume would give the necessary explanations 
as to the plan the editors had adopted in doing their work. 
Portraits of the founders of the Society, and fac-similes of 
their handwriting, and also representations of the buildings 
which the Society occupied, had been included in the volume. 
Also, Memoirs of deceased members, that remained to be 
written, had been supplied. Quite a number of these had 
been written by his colleague Mr. Smith, who had also pro- 
cured the principal part of the remainder to be prepared. 
The Society’s acknowledgments were due to those gentle- 
men who had so promptly responded to this request of the 
committee. Ample notes had been made to the text, and 


letters and documents on file given where they were thought 
to serve to illustrate the records and impart useful informa- 


tion. 


The Rev. Dr. Georcr E. EL.is, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to this Committee, said : — 
I feel under a peculiar obligation to propose that a proper 


recognition be made of the valuable service rendered to us 
by our associates, Messrs. Deane and Smith, in the com- 
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pletion of this volume, containing the origines of the society. 
I say this because there is an entry on our records, dated 
many years ago, from which it might seem as if I had myself 
been committed to the performance of the severe task, by 
the suggestion of our President. Professional duties at the 
time precluded my undertaking it, and I have since found 
other work for the Society sufficient to occupy all my leisure. 
3ut when the work was proposed to me I made such a cur- 
sory examination of the materials in our cabinets, brief records, 
piles of papers, and fragmentary memorials of the past, as to 
satisfy myself that the preparation for the press, with needful 
illustrations, annotations, and other editorial helps, would 
require not only much time and research, but also a recourse 
to contemporary sources of information outside of our walls. 
It was to me a matter of regret that the work had not been 
undertaken during the lifetime of our late President, Mr. 
Savage, so that his memories of our first founders and mem- 
bers might yield information difficult now to reclaim and 
certify. 

There should be joined by us in our acknowledgments to 
the editors an expression of our gratitude to our Recording 
Secretary, Mr. Dexter, for his labor of love in the prepara- 
tion of the index which unlocks the treasures of this volume. 
Greatly favored is the Society in these years of its pros- 
perity —may they be long continued —in having a few 
members whose circumstances allow them to spend the 
working hours of each day within these walls, searching our 
stores, and giving us in an authentic and instructive, as well 
as in an attractive form, the results of their investigations, 
not only from our own cabinets, but from their rich private 
libraries. When the members at their leisure come to turn 
over the pages of the volume now distributed among us, they 
will be glad to feel that our record bears an expression of our 
appreciation of what has been done for us. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to this Committee 
for the volume prepared by them; and to the Recording 


Secretary for the index to the same, 


Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., A.M., of Boston was elected a 
Resident Member; and Franklin B. Dexter, A.M., Professor 
of American History and Assistant Librarian in Yale College, 
New Haven, and General John M. Brown of Portland, Maine, 
Corresponding Members. 

12 
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Mr. Gopparp presented the following resolutions in com- 


pliance with a vote of the Council : — 

The Massachusetts Historical Society hereby expresses its 
cordial sympathy with the efforts now in progress, under the 
auspices of the Bennington Monument Association, to build a 
suitable monument in commemoration of the victory achieved 


aa 


under General Stark at Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777. 

The battle of Bennington, in its effect upon the spirits of 
the patriots throughout New England, and upon the course 
of Burgoyne’s campaign, may be justly held to have turned 


the tide of success from the British to the American side, 


and to have signally contributed to the defeat of Burgoyne’s 
army, thereby hastening the open friendship and alliance of 
France, and giving direction and impulse to the succession 
of memorable events ending in the Independence of the 
colonies. 


The purpose of the monument association to make this 


memorial both a national monument and an enduring work of 
art, creditable to the national taste and worthy of an event of 
so great national importance, commends its efforts to the good 
will of every American citizen, and especially to the citizens 
of Massachusetts, which contributed to the battle so gallant 


and brave soldiers as Colonel Benjamin Simonds and his men. 


In offering these resolutions, Mr. Goddard said that such 
an expression of interest and sympathy seemed appropriate, 
as an act of courtesy to a society engaged in a useful his- 
torical work, and especially because there was a tendency, as 
time passed on, to undervalue historical events, and to lose 
sight of many important incidents illustrating them. This 
was peculiarly the case with what is known in our revo- 
lutionary annals as “the battle of Bennington,’’ — recent 
writers attaching too little significance to the victory achieved 
there, and many of them ignoring altogether the fact that 
Massachusetts had any part in it whatever. Our school 
histories and nearly all the popular compendiums of history 
are more or less at fault in this respect. Thus Worcester’s 
‘** Elements of History ” [Boston, 1878], now very generally 
used in the schools of Massachusetts, says : — 


“ While at Fort Edward, Burgoyne sent a detachment of 500 Eng- 
lish troops and 100 Indians under Colonel Baum to destroy a collec- 
tion of stores at Bennington in Vermont. . . . On the 16th August, 
General Stark, with about 800 Vermont and New Hampshire militia, 
killed and took prisoners the most of this detachment.” 
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Equally vague and inadequate is the narrative in Quack- 


enbos’s ‘Illustrated School History of the United States ” 
[New York, 1871], also used in many of our schools: 





“ Burgoyne, finding it difficult to obtain provisions and hearing that 
the Americans had large supplies at Bennington, sent Colonel Baum 


thither with 500 regulars and tories and a number of Indians to seize 


whatever he could find. A few miles from Bennington, Baum was 
met by General Stark with a body of New Hampshire militia and such 
volunteers as could be hastily raised. The two armies’came in sight 
of each other on the 15th of August, but a violent rain prevented them 


from engaging. A minister who had come with part of his flock to 


strike a blow for his country was impatient at the delay, but Stark 
comforted him with the promise that if the next day was clear he 
should have fighting enough, and he kept his word.” . 


This minister was Parson Allen of Pittsfield, and his flock 
were the praying farmers of that neighborhood who went 


with him at the first summons, “ resolved,” as Mr. Everett said 
in his life of Stark, ** to make bare the arm of flesh against 
the enemies of their country.’’ Parson Allen’s part in the 
fight and his own account of it, written the night after, printed 
first in the Connecticut Courant of August 25, 1777, and 
many times reprinted, are among the most familiar incidents 
of that event. 

‘*A Grammar School History of the United States,’’ by 
J. J. Anderson, Ph.D. [New York, 1879], now used in 
the schools of Bennington, and doubtless in other towns in 
Vermont, says : — 


“ Burgoyne, having arrived at Fort Edward and finding himself in 
want of supplies, sent 500 men under Colonel Baum to seize the 
stores which the Americans had collected at Bennington. Baum 
was met near Bennington by the New Hampshire militia under Gen- 
eral Stark and defeated; and on the same day, August 16, a detach- 
ment which had been sent to the aid of Baum was also defeated.” 


Colonel T. W. Higginson’s ‘* Young Folks’ History of the 
United States” [Boston, 1876], one of the best of the popu- 
lar histories of its class, says : — 


“ General Burgoyne, with a part of the British army, invaded the 
New England States through Canada in 1777, issuing a proclamation 
inviting the Indians to join him. He passed along Lake Champlain, 
took Fort Ticonderoga, and afterward sent a large detachment to 
destroy military stores at Bennington. There it was attacked by 
General Stark with a militia force from Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. . . . The Americans carried the day.” 
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None of these books make any allusion, even the most dis- 
tant, to the fact that Massachusetts had a soldier in the fight, 
although the facts are as well attested as any part of the 
history of that period. “ The exertions of the people of 
Berkshire county were extraordinary on this occasion and 
merited them particular honor,” said the orator at the first 
Bennington celebration in 1778, the year following the battle. 
Further reference was made to contemporary records and 
especially to the muster rolls of Berkshire men still preserved 
in the State archives in Boston. The following extracts from 
a private letter by Professor Perry of Williams College, who 
has given especial attention to this subject, were also read : — 


Wirirams Courece, Feb. 19, 1879. 

My pear Srr,— Since my interview with you the other day, I 
have been thinking a good deal about the Bennington battle monu- 
ment, and the relations of our Berkshire county people to that com- 
memorative shaft, whatever it may be. The simple truth is, that the 
part which Berkshire played in that battle has been hitherto grossly 
underestimated. It is now certain from the contemporary pay-rolls at 
Boston that more than 500 Berkshire men were on the field during 
the two fights, having been mustered in on the 14th of August and 
drawing pay from that date. Besides these, several companies, or parts 
of companies, were mustered in on the 15th and 16th, and, of course, 
did not arrive in season. Besides, Colonel Simonds, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Rossiter, and Major Stratton, all of Berkshire, are particularized in 
Parson Allen’s account of the fight for enterprising conduct as officers. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of these indisputable facts, 
Berkshire proposes to claim and secure hereafter her share in the glory 
of Bennington battle and its grand results. I believe, also, that the 
county will do its full share toward fitly commemorating, on the site 
of the old continental store-house, the promptness, the courage, and the 
persistence of the ‘embattled farmers’ of the three States. 


ArtHur L. Perry. 


In closing, Mr. Goddard moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, and they were passed unanimously. 


Mr. DEANE, from the Committee to whom the Savage 
Papers, presented by Mrs. Rogers in June, 1873, were re- 
ferred, reported that these papers had been arranged in folio 
volumes, and lettered ‘*Savage Papers; Genealogical, I. II. 
III. 1V.: Miscellaneous.” He exhibited also a copy of the 
following warrant for the apprehension of one Sarah Jones, 
sent to him by Mr. George S. Hale, who thought the origi- 
nal could be obtained for the Society. He was ignorant of 
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the charges against this woman, and had not been able to find 
any information concerning her. 


To Thomas Robinson, Constable of Salem :— You are required to 
make diligent search after Sarah Jones who is escaped out of Boston 
prison, to examine rooms, to break open any doors that will not be 
opened to you, and her to return to Boston to the Deputy Governor, 
for which this shall be your Warrant. 

21 A™ 62. By me W™ Hatuorne. 


The President exhibited a photograph from a portrait of 
Captain John Nelson, who was prominent in the capture of 
Governor Andros in 1689. This portrait belongs to Mr. 
Henry Lloyd, of Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, and is interest- 
ing, because an inscription upon the canvas corrects an error 
in Savage’s “Genealogical Dictionary.” It is stated there 
that Captain Nelson died probably 4 Dec., 1721. This in- 
scription reads, “ etatis sue, 78.1732.” The portrait in other 
respects agrees with the one well known in Boston. 


The Recording Secretary communicated, for Mr. A. T. 
PERKINS, some additional notes on the portraits by Black- 
burn and Smibert.* 

The following pictures were painted by Blackburn : — 


Cotonet Henry Bascock. — There is said to be a fine portrait 
of this distinguished gentleman, for many years a resident of Stoning- 
ton, Conn., signed J. Blackburn, and dated 1756. Its present owner- 
ship is unknown. 


Mrs. James Ortrs.— She was the wife of the Patriot, and her 
maiden name was Ruth Cunningham. Her father was Nathaniel 
Cunningham, 

This portrait, a companion to that of her husband mentioned in the 
Proceedings for December, 1878, p. 390, is a half-length in an oval, 
and represents a handsome young woman with fine dark eyes, and 
dark hair without powder but ornamented with pearls. Her dress is 
white satin, with lace and pearls in the neck ; the sleeves are looped up 
with pearls and trimmed with lace. A blue mantle falls from her 
shoulders. 

Both this picture and the portrait of James Otis are finely painted, 
and excellent specimens of the artist’s best manner, They are signed 
J. Blackburn, and dated 1755, in the left-hand corner of each. 

They are in the possession of Mrs. E. S. Rogers of Boston. 


Mrs. JupGe VinaL. — This lady was before marriage Miss Ruth 
Osborn, and a niece of General Austin. The portrait, a three-quarters 





* See Proceedings for December, 1878, pp. 385-399. — Eps. 
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length, represents a fine-looking woman, dressed in mauve pink satin. 
An effect of distance is produced by a low landscape on the right of 
the figure. Its present ownership is unknown. 


Mapam Boucuer. — There is said to be a portrait of this lady, the 
mother of Captain Cunningham, by Blackburn. 


The large picture, by Smibert, of Bishop Berkeley, in the 
cabin of the ship in which he came to this country, sur- 
rounded by his fellow-passengers, mentioned in the Proceed- 
ings for December, 1878, p. 475, is in the possession of Yale 
College. It hung in the south room of the Trumbull Gal- 
lery, in New Haven, until, by the erection of the Yale School 
of the Fine Arts, the old Trumbull Gallery was broken up. 
The picture now hangs in the large gallery of the Art School. 
The following description of it is taken from a catalogue of 
paintings in the Trumbull Gallery, prepared by Mr. Edward 
C. Herrick, and published in New Haven, in 1852: — 


“ This painting was executed by Smybert, while the Dean resided 
at Newport. There is a tradition, that the outline was sketched on 
the passage from Europe. The principal figure is the Dean in his 
clerical habit. The lady with the child is Acs wife; the other lady 
has been said to be her sister, but more probably is the Miss Handcock 
who accompanied her to America. The gentleman writing at the 
table, is Sir James Dalton. ‘The gentleman standing behind the ladies, 
has been thought by some to be a Mr. Wainwright ; but is undoubt- 
edly Mr. James. The other gentleman in brown, is a Mr. John Moffat, 
a friend of the artist. The remaining figure is the artist, Smybert. 
The Dean is resting his hand on a copy of Plato, his favorite author ; 
and appears to be dictating to Sir James, who is acting as amanuensis. 

“This painting was presented to the College in the year 1808, by 
Isaac Lothrop, Esq. of Plymouth, Mass. It had been preserved in 
Boston, in a room occupied by the Smyberts; certainly by the son, 
and probably by the father. It was purchased and transmitted to the 
College by Mr. Lothrop, through the agency of the Hon. John Davis, 
Colonel Joseph May, and Isaac P. Davis, Esq. of Boston. (Mr. Loth- 
rop died at Plymouth, July, 1808, aged 73. He was one of the earli- 
est members of the Massachusetts Historical Society.) ” * 


Drake, in his * Dictionary of American Biography,” says 
that Smibert painted the only portrait ever taken of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

The following pictures are by this artist : — 


* I am indebted to our Corresponding Member, Professor Franklin B. 
Dexter, of Yale College, for some of these particulars. He writes also that a 
photograph of the figure of the Dean was taken some ten years ago, and an 
engraving made from it which serves as the frontispiece to Professor Fraser’s 
Life of Berkeley, published at Oxford, in 1871. 
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Mrs. Homans. — This portrait is a half-length, in an oval. The 
lady is dressed in a green robe cut down in the neck. Her eyes are 
dark, and so is her hair, which is without powder. 


Joun Homans, the son of the above, is represented as a child 
dressed in a simple white robe, decorated with a blue sash. On the 
left hand of the picture is a tree. 

These pictures are in the possession of Dr. Charles D. Homans of 
Boston. 


Mrs. Boucher. — This lady was the mother of Mrs, Nathaniel 
Cunningham, and grandmother of Mrs. James Otis. She is repre- 
sented as an elderly lady seated in a chair, and dressed in black. 

The picture is in the possession of Mr, A. S. Porter of Boston. 


Bengamin Cotman. — This gentleman was ason of John Colman, 
and was born Nov. 28th, 1710. He married, 1737, Hannah Pember- 
ton. The portrait represents him as a fine-looking man of middle age, 
dressed in a red coat and waistcoat, a white cravat, and a full white wig. 
His right hand rests on a table, and in his left he holds a letter. The 
picture is of three-quarters length. 


Mrs. BenJaAmMin CoLtMAN. — This portrait is a half-length, and is 
painted in an oval. It represents a very handsome woman of about 
thirty years of age. Her dress is of mauve pink, her eyes are dark and 
brilliant; her hair, which is short in front, and without powder, falls 
behind in a large curl over her left shoulder. 

I have never seen a better portrait of a lady by this artist, and the 
only one approaching it is that of Mrs. Dr. McSparran, also a very 
handsome woman. 

It is possible that Blackburn painted it, which would account for its 
excellence. 

The portrait of this lady, as well as that of her husband, is in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Davenport of Boston. 


Joun Cotman. — He was born January 3d, 1670, and was a brother 
of the Rev. Benjamin Colman, a celebrated divine, whose portrait was 
also painted by Smibert. 

This picture is a half-length, and painted in an oval. It represents 
an elderly man with a high nose, bright eyes, and wearing a large 
periwig without powder. He is dressed in what seems to be a brown- 
ish robe, and a white neckcloth; and in the right hand, which is raised 
to his chest, he holds a pair of gloves. 


Mrs. Joun Cotman. — This lady was Judith, daughter either of 
Sir Charles Hobby, or, as I think more probably, of Mr. William 
llobby, and Anne his wife. The portrait, like that of her husband, is 
a half-length, painted in an oval, and represents her as having reddish 
hair and dark eyes. The hair is dressed short in front. Her robe is 
of a green shade, and on her left shoulder she has a red shawl. The 
front of the dress is fastened by two jewelled brooches, and the right 
sleeve is caught up with a similar clasp, 
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These two portraits are in the possession of Mr. Henry Davenport 
of Boston. 


Mr. Cuambers. — This is a large picture, and represents an elderly 
gentleman dressed in a light-colored coat, and wearing a white wig. 
It is in the possession of Colonel Charles R. Codman of Boston. 


Mrs. NaTHANiEL CunninGHaM. — This lady was the mother of 
Mrs. James Otis, the wife of the Patriot. The portrait, which is a 
three-quarters length, represents her as a fine-looking gentlewoman 
of middle age. Her eyes and hair are dark. Her hair is not 
powdered, and one curl hangs down upon her left shoulder. Her 
dress, which is of a greenish tint, is cut low in the neck, and trimmed 
with muslin, and upon her knees she has a mantle of mauve pink. 
Her left hand is raised to her breast, while she supports herself with 
her right resting on a rock, near which lies a little King Charles 
spaniel. He is resting under a large rock, and in the left-hand dis- 
tance is a tree and a mountain. 

This picture is in the possession of Mrs. E. S. Rogers of Boston. 


Coronet NATHANIEL CuNNINGHAM. — He was the son of Nathaniel 
Cunningham, who married Miss Boucher. He himself married suc- 
cessively two daughters of a Mr. Kilby. The portrait represents him 
dressed in a light-colored coat of the fashion of the time. 


Mrs. Natsanret Connincuam. — This lady was the first wife of 
Colonel Cunningham. She is painted in a handsome costume of the 
period. 

Both these pictures belong to Mr. A. S. Porter of Boston. 


Hon. GeorGe JArrrey.— He was born at Newcastle, N. H., in 
1637, and built the old mansion at Jaffries Point. He was Chief Justice 
of the Superior Court, Speaker of the House of Assembly, a Council- 
lor of the Province, an Officer of the Scots’ Charitable Society, and a 
Petitioner against Governor Cranfield in 1683. He married, Dec. 7th, 
1665, Anne Walker. He died Feb. 13th, 1706, at the house of his 
friend, Colonel Appleton of Ipswich. 

This portrait was painted by Smibert from some earlier picture 
which is not now known to be extant, and is of oval form. He is 
represented in his robes as Chief Justice, red, trimmed with ermine, 
and wears a large wig. 

“ This picture is in the possession of a relative, Dr. B. J. Jeffries of 
oston. ; 


Hon. GrorGe JAFFreY, JR. — He was a son of the Hon. George 
Jaffrey, and his wife Anne Walker. He was born in 1683, at New- 
castle, was graduated from Harvard College in 1702, a Councillor of 
the Province in 1716. Treasurer of New Hampshire, and Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court, holding many of the same offices that 
his father held before him. He built the old Jaffrey House in Daniel 
street, Portsmouth, and married, first, Jan. 10th, 1740, Sarah Jeffries. 
Her father was David Jeffries, Esq. of Boston, and her mother Eliza- 
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beth, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor John Usher. He married 
second, Sarah, daughter of the Hon. John Wentworth, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and widow of Hon. Archibald McPhaedris. 
Judge Jaffrey died in 1749, soon after this portrait was painted. The 
picture is an oval, and he is represented in the wig and robes of a Chief 
Justice. 

It is in the possession of a relative, Dr. B. J. Jeffries of Boston. 


Ropert Jenkins. — This picture is life-size, a three-quarters 
length, and represents a middle-aged gentleman, richly dressed. ‘There 
is some question as to the Robert Jenkins of whom this is the portrait. 
There was a merchant of that name, who married a daughter of Louis 
Deblois, and whose will is dated 1773. There was also a Captain 
Robert Jenkins, 3d, who commanded the artillery company in 1790, 
and died in 1797. I incline to think it the portrait of the first named. 

The picture is in the possession of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company of Boston. 


Mr. C. C. SmitH presented the following Memoir of Wil- 
liam G. Brooks, which he had been appointed to prepare : — 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


WILLIAM GRAY BROOKS. 


BY CHARLES C. SMITH. 


Wit11AM GRAY BRooKs was descended in the seventh gen- 
eration from Thomas Brooks, who settled at Watertown 
as early as 1631, was admitted a Freeman in December, 
1636, and was the common progenitor of most of the distin- 
guished men of that name in the later history of Massachu- 
setts. The subject of this notice was born in Portland, 
Maine, October 12, 1805, and was the fourth son of Cotton 
Brown Brooks, a merchant of that town, and his wife, Jane 
Williams, a niece of William Gray, of Salem, and afterward 
of Boston. The reputation of Mr. Gray as one of the most 
enterprising and successful merchants of his day, is known to 
all who are acquainted with the history of American com- 
merce. The family influences under which the boy grew up, 
could scarcely fail to turn his thoughts toward a business life, 
and it is not known that his early tastes ever inclined him 
toward a different career. He was educated in the schools of 
his native town, and afterward at the Literary, Scientific, and 
Military Academy at Norwich, Vermont, under the charge of 
Captain Alden Partridge. Though he did not go to college, 
he received a much more thorough education, and his studies 
took a wider range, than was then common with boys who 
were not preparing themselves for a professional life. 

When he was about twenty-one, he came to Boston, and 
was employed for some time as a clerk in the hardware store 
of his elder brother, the late Charles Brooks. Before he was 
twenty-three he became a partner with his brother, and on 
the retirement of Mr. Charles Brooks, in 1860, he succeeded 
to the business with a younger partner. He did not with- 
draw from it until the latter part of 1874, or the beginning 


of 1875, when he had nearly reached the age of seventy. At 
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that time his advancing years and the unpromising aspect of 
all commercial affairs, made him not unwilling to seek relief 
from the anxieties of active business. 

Mr. Brooks had little taste for public offices, but he did not 
refuse to render such service as his fellow-citizens occasion- 
ally sought from him. From 1847 to 1850, inclusive, he was 
a member of the Common Council of Boston; and in 1869 he 
was one of the Representatives from Boston in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. These, it is believed, are 
the only public offices which he ever held. He was unhesi- 
tating in his political convictions, but he was naturally 
disinclined to controversy, and he confined himself to an 
unobtrusive discharge of his public duties, taking little or no 
part in the debates. 

He was chosen a member of the Historical Society at the 
Annual Meeting in April, 1861, and from that time until a 
few months before his death, he was seldom absent from the 
meetings of the Society. For eight years he was a member 
of the Standing Committee, — 1862 to 1865, 1867 to 1870, 
and 1875 to 1877,—and he was twice chairman of the 
Committee. The Annual Report, which he drew up in 1865, 
contained many important suggestions, and is an excellent 
model of what such a report should be. In July, 1868, he 
was appointed one of the committee through whose success- 
ful exertions the Society was enabled to come into possession 
of the diaries and letter books of Judge Samuel Sewall. Two 
years afterward, — in June, 1870, — he was appointed one of 
the committee to superintend the reconstruction of the build- 
ing occupied by the Society. In this capacity he was un- 
wearied in his exertions to carry out the objects for which the 
work was undertaken, and rendered services which will not 
be soon forgotten. His close personal attention to all the 
matters intrusted to him was never once relaxed, and was 
continued even after the Society had returned to its greatly 
improved rooms. To the printed Proceedings Mr. Brooks 
contributed little; but, at the meeting in July, 1866, he 
made an interesting communication in regard to the rank of 
students at Harvard College, and at the special meeting in 
March, 1871, he communicated some extracts from a diary 
kept by Nathaniel Cutting at the close of the last century, 
with a biographical notice of the writer. Besides reading 
these and one or two other short papers, he occasionally took 
part in the informal discussions. In January, 1874, he was 


appointed one of the committee for publishing a selection from 
the Belknap Papers. In May, 1877, he removed to North 
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Andover, and after that time his declining health and strength 
rendered it difficult for him to come to Boston, and his at- 
tendance at the meetings became infrequent. He died in 
the evening of January 6, 1879. 

Mr. Brooks was married, September 9, 1833, to Mary Ann, 
a daughter of Col. John Phillips of Andover, by whom he 
had six sons, four of whom, with their mother, survive. 

The personal qualities of Mr. Brooks were such as to win 
for him the confidence and esteem of all who were brought 
into intimate relations with him, and the warm and apprecia- 
tive tributes to his memory, paid at the meeting of the So- 
ciety, held on the day of his funeral, only expressed the 
feelings of all his associates. They may be found in the 
record of the January meeting, and leave nothing to be 
added here. 
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JUNE MEETING, 1879. 


The regular meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at 11 o’cleck A.M.; the President, Mr. WINTHROP, in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, and it was approved. 

The Librarian, Dr. GREEN, in reporting the gifts to the 
Library, made special mention of “The Whitney Family of 
Connecticut.” This elaborate account of the descendants of 
Henry Whitney of Norwalk, of which a limited edition (500 
copies 4to, 10 folio) in three large and elegant volumes is printed 
for presentation only, is one “of the most complete and ex- 
pensive works of ne kind ever published. It was given by 
the compiler, Mr. 8S. Whitney Phoenix of New York. 

Dr. GREEN reported also that the city clerk of Boston had 
requested that the records of the New North Church, an 
extinct religious corporation, be delivered to him in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute of the Commonwealth. 
The city intends to publish at least a portion of these records, 
and the Society voted to transfer them to the custody of Mr. 
McCleary. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Jr., had accepted his election as a Resident 
Member, and was present at this meeting. He read also let- 
ters accepting Corresponding Membership from Professor 
Franklin B. Dexter of Yale College, and General John M. 
Brown of Portland. 

The Cabinet-keeper reported that a catalogue of the paint- 
ings and engravings in the Society’s possession had been 
made by Mr. Julius H. Tuttle, the assistant in the Library, 
and suggested that after being examined and corrected by 
the Committee on the Cabinet, it might perhaps be printed 
in the Proceedings. 

The President then called attention to a collection of 
autographs, saying : — 


On our table this morning, Gentlemen, there are five large 
volumes, and two or three smaller parcels, of interesting and 
valuable autographs. They are a collection made by Mrs. 
Frances Maria Winthrop, the widow of my elder brother, 
Grenville Temple Winthrop, and a daughter of the late Hon. 
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John Heard, for many years Judge of Probate for Suffolk 
Younty. Mrs. Winthrop died during the past year at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight, where she had resided, as an invalid, 
with her only son, Thomas Lindall Winthrop, for many years 
past. She had occupied and amused herself, while she was 
able to do so, in procuring and arranging these autographs, 
and had enjoyed some peculiar opportunities of obtaining not 
a few which were out of the common road or reach of collec- 
tors. It happened that during the earlier part of her residence 
in the Isle of Wight, at Cowes, not far from Osborne, she had 
the same physician who was in attendance on the young 
Prince Leopold. The prince being desirous to obtain some 
American autographs for his own collection, many exchanges 
were made between him and Mrs. Winthrop through the 
intervention of their common physician. In this and other 
ways, a large number of foreign autographs were -contributed 
to the collection on the table, ancient as well as modern, 
from Royal and Imperial personages, as well as from distin- 
guished statesmen and authors. <A large part of them are 
not mere signatures, but letters and documents, of literary 
and historical interest, and in most cases there is a portrait, 
engraved or photographed, of the writer. 

Mrs. Winthrop expressed a wish, not long before her death, 
that the collection should find a permanent place in the 
Library of this Society; and her son, Mr. Thomas Lindall 
Winthrop, has sent it over from England, to be presented to 
us in the name of himself and his sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Temple Hooker, and Mrs. Susan Heard Swett of this city. 
They have requested that it should be known and marked 
as the collection of their mother, Mrs. Grenville Temple 
Winthrop. 

As the collection requires to be examined and arranged 
with a view to permanent security and to occasional exhibition 
hereafter, I venture to propose that Judge Chamberlain and 
Mr. Waterston, who are well known as experts, with Dr. 
Green, the Librarian, and Mr. Appleton, the Cabinet-keeper, 
be a Committee with full powers to do all that may be 
necessary or desirable in the premises. 


Mr. DEANE moved the following votes, which were unani- 
mously adopted : — 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical Society return 
their grateful acknowledgments to Thomas Lindall Winthrop, 
Esq., and to his sisters, Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Swett, for 
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the interesting and valuable collection of autographs made 
by their mother while an invalid abroad, and presented by 
them agreeably to her expressed wish. 

Resolved, That the autographs be kept together, and that 
they be marked and known as the collection of Mrs. Gren- 
ville Temple Winthrop. 


As proposed by the President, Judge Chamberlain, the 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, the Librarian and the Cabinet-keeper 
were appointed a Committee to examine and arrange these 
autographs. It was suggested and understood also, that the 
same Committee should prepare an account of the collection 
for the Society’s Proceedings. 


The President continued : — 


I have brought here for exhibition this morning a gold 
medal which has recently been sent to me from France 
through the Department of State. It was awarded at the 
late International or Universal Exposition at Paris to the 
Peabody Foundation for Education in the Southern States, 
and was transmitted to my care as Chairman of the Trustees, 
by General McCormick, U. 8. Commissioner General. As I 
shall have no opportunity of communicating it to the Trus- 
tees, until their next Annual Meeting at New York in Octo- 
ber, and as it is a fresh tribute to the memory of a munificent 
son of Massachusetts, a benefactor, as well as an Honorary 
Member, of this Society, —I have thought that, for fear of 
any such accident as sometimes befalls things made of gold, 
it might fitly be exhibited here to-day, and find a place on 
the record of our proceedings. 

It is exactly two inches in diameter, and rather more than 
one eighth of an inch in thickness at the edge. On the face, 
or obverse, it has a pleasing head of Liberty, with a star over 
it, and with the legend “ République Frangaise.” On the 
reverse there seems to be a winged figure of Fame, with a 
Jaurel wreath in the right hand, and an uplifted trumpet in 
the left, sending forth a winged messenger who bears a tablet 
inscribed “ Fondation Peabody pour l’instruction dans les 
Etats du Sud.” Around the rim, on this side, the legend is 
“Exposition Universelle Internationale de 1878,” and at the 
bottom, in larger letters, ‘* Paris.” The maker’s name is on 
both sides: “*J. C. Chaplain” on the face, and “ Chaplain” 
on the reverse. 

It is contained in a red morocco case lined with velvet, 
and was accompanied by a Diploma setting forth the award 
of the Medal, signed by the French Commissary General, 
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and by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
Illustrations on this Diploma present Labor and Peace join- 
ing hands, with the motto “ Innixa- Paci- Gallia- Fovet- 
Artes.” The columns which support the entablature pre- 
sent the Sciences on one side, with the motto, * Lumina 
Numina Nostra”; and the Fine Arts on the other side, with 
the motto “ Ars Superat et Superest ’*;——“ Veritas,” being on 
the banner of the Sciences, and “Forma” on that of the 
Fine Arts. One might almost describe the illustrations, 
which are thoroughly French, as a sort of parody of a 
text of the Psalmist, and as saying, “* Beauty and Truth have 
met together; Labor and Peace have kissed each other.” 


Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN presented (a gift from Edward 
Wheelwright, Esq.) a collection of plans and drawings of the 
Old South Church, and read the following letter to explain 
Mr. Wheelwright’s object in having these plans prepared. 


Boston, May 21, 1879. 
« My pear Parkman,—I send you herewith, as we agreed, the 
portfolio of drawings of the Old South which you have kindly under- 
taken to present in my name to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The drawings, seven in number, were executed for me by Messrs. 
Ware and Van Brunt at a time when there seemed no possibility of 
saving the building,— when, in fact, the work of destruction had 
actually begun. They were made from careful measurements, and 
were intended to preserve the memory of the historic edifice in all its 
details, in the only way that then seemed practicable. It was de- 
signed to have them so full and complete that the building might at 
any time be reconstructed from them, or a perfect model of it made on 
a reduced scale. 

It is possible that the present effort to preserve the Old South may 
be finally abandoned. These drawings will then have a value which 
so long as the building stands they may not seem to possess. As an 
evidence of the amount of careful work expended upon them, I may 
mention that I paid two hundred and fifty dollars for having them 
made. 

I have placed also in the portfolio a copy of the “ American Archi- 
tect and Building News” of October 7, 1876, containing a view of the 
interior, restored, and a page of illustrations of the framing of the 
roof, and also an article on the latter subject. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp WHEELWRIGBHT. 


Francis Parkman, Esq. 
At the Rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Henry Williamson Haynes, Esq., of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member. This election completed once more the 
full roll of one hundred members. 
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Mr. CHARLES W. Tutt ez, from the Committee appointed 
in December last to consider a circular letter, received from 
the Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, on the 
importance of restoring and preserving the ancient names 
of places, submitted the following report : — 


The Committee appointed to consider the letter of the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United States regarding 
geographical nomenclature, and to advise what action the Society should 
take thereon, beg leave to report : — 

That a fixed and proper geographical nomenclature is a subject of 
deep public concern, and worthy of the consideration of this Society ; 
that the ancient geographical names in Massachusetts ought to be 
rigidly adhered to, and preserved both in orthography and original ap- 
plication ; that capricious and arbitrary changes of these venerable 
names should be discouraged and prevented as far as possible; and 
that this Society may well co-operate with the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey of the United States in the reform proposed in the letter of the 
Superintendent. 

Information on this subject is, however, for obvious reasons, con- 
fined to those dwelling in or near localities having, or deserving to 
have, geographical names. No committee, much less any single mem- 
ber of the Society could possibly contribute much general knowledge 
on so large a subject; and yet there are, probably, few if any mem- 
bers who could not, on examining a map of the locality where they 
were born or where they reside, give some information both curious 
and valuable as to local and traditional names. This is the informa- 
tion now called for, and that can be furnished only through the assist- 
ance of many persons. 

The Committee would therefore recommend that the members of 
this Society generally be requested to examine any charts or maps 
of Massachusetts which may be submitted by the Superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and acquaint the Superintendent 
what errors or omissions they may find respecting geographical names 
in Massachusetts. 

Cartes W. TuTTLe. 
Samuet A. GREEN. 
C. F. Apams, Jr. 


The report was accepted and the Committee discharged. 


Mr. TUTTLE read also the following communication on the 
supposed massacre by Indians at Fox Point, near Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1690. 


I fear that I have too long delayed to make public that, 
while examining the early records of New Hampshire, both 
printed and manuscript, several years ago, I most unexpect- 
edly discovered substantial grounds for doubting the destruc- 
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tion of Fox Point by a party of Indians in May, 1690, as 
alleged by Cotton Mather in his ‘ Magnalia.”* Mather 
says : — 


“ But the Arrival of Orders and Soldiers from the Government stopt 
them from retiring any further; and Hope-Hood, with a Party that 
staid for further Mischief meeting with some resistence here, turn’d 
about and having first had a Skirmish with Captain Sherborn, they 
appear’d the next Lord’s-Day at Newichawannick or Berwick, where 
they Burnt some Houses, aud Slew a Man, Three Days after they 
came upon a small Hamlet on the South side of Piscataqua River, 
called Fox Point, and besides the Burning of several Houses, they 
took half a Dozen and killed more than a Dozen of the too Securely 
Ungarrisoned People; which it was as easie to do as to have Spoiled 
an ordinary Hen- Roost.” f 


For nearly two centuries this account of the massacre has 
circulated in our histories, unchallenged in any respect, and 
always on the authority of Mather. My inquiries led me to 
look for the names of the slain in this alleged massacre, not 
doubting but that I should find some, if not all. After much 
research, covering a period of many years, I have not discov- 
ered any thing whatever relating to this tragedy, beyond 
what is contained in the following letter written in the night 
by William Vaughan at Portsmouth, and despatched to Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet and the Council in Boston. 


Ports? 28" May 1690, ten at night.t 

Mucu Hon®? I have Soe long & often Informed of the approach 
of y° Enemy & Danger to w* wee are expos’d for want of releif that 
am not like to be in a Capacity much longer to doe it. Capt Gerrish, 
Heard, & Capt Woodman the Frontier Garrisons of Cochecha & Oyster 
river have Stood their ground w longing Expectation of helpe but none 
Appearing Cap‘ Woodman was fore’d to break up Yesterday & forthw™ 
the enemy came down that way & by Canooes pass’t over the river to 
our Side & this afternoon have been killing burning & Destroying 
wi"in 3 or 4 miles of Strawberry bank. Bloody Point & the houses 
above & below are all burnt & the people most destroyed: One that 
Escap’d out of a house after it was burning saw 8 or 9 dead belonging 
to that familie, & the Succour we Sent to Weles for that Exigents’has 
render’d us uncapable of relieving 0’ Neighbours or defending o'selves. 





* Fox Point is the northwest angle of Newington where Little Bay and the 
Pascataqua River join. It is about half a mile long, ending in the river and 
forming a prominent headland on that side of the river and bay. ‘Tradition 
rays the name originated from the use formerly made of this point to snare 
foxes. Reynard, being once driven there, could not escape his pursuers without 
swimming the river or bay, much too wide for his cunning. 

t Magnalia, Book VII. Art. IX. page 73. London Ed. 1702. 
¢ Massachusetts Archives, vol. xxxvi. p. 87. 
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Want of Assistance will make all o" Neighbours round us run away & 
Portsm? will quickly follow their Example unlesse pres" Supply of 
men, provision & Amunition be Sent to eucourage their Standing. 

As for that 120 men you were pleased to Advise mee were coming 
this way understand they are wholly order’d to y*® Province of Main 
& not a man to our Province who are not lesse Expos’d to the enemy 
than they, but neither those 120 men nor Cap! Wiswall (wh‘* you 
have Soe often Advis’d off) have appeared to this day as I can hear, 
Save onley about 20 or 30 men that pass’d the great Hand this moru- 
ing into the Province of Main. 

The Ind™ left Nechowonuck after having Dangerously wounded one 
man burn’d Sundry houses &c, Suppose they are the Same now upon 
us whose attempt is bold & Daring & wee not able to oppose itt. I 
can doe noe more than give Acc™ hereof & Soe leave it. Remaining 
Much Hon", 


r o apt 
Yo" Most humble Ser We Vanama? 


All the evidence of this alleged massacre that I can find is 
contained in this letter and in Mather’s narrative quoted 
above. The letter was preserved in the public archives when 
Mather wrote in the year 1698. It seems likely that he ob- 
tained the substance of his information from it, notwithstand- 
ing he is more circumstantial in some matters, and limits the 
extent of the destruction of life and property. Both agree 
that the date of the event was May 28, 1690. Vaughan un- 
doubtedly wrote in some haste, under much excitement, and 
with no better information than what could be gathered from 
the flying reports on the tongues of an alarmed people around 
him. The expectation of an attack prepared him to receive 
such intelligence, and to communicate it forthwith to the 
chiefs of the government of Massachusetts, under whose juris- 
diction the Province of New Hampshire had again been placed 
a few months before. According to this letter it was believed 
in Portsmouth that the whole collection of houses and nearly 
all the inhabitants were destroyed, a calamity too dreadful 
ever to be forgotten. 

The settlement alleged to have been ravaged was an ancient 
one, stretching along the south side of the river from Fox 
Point to Bloody Point and beyond.{ Many of the inhabitants 


* William Vaughan was a rich and prominent merchant in Portsmouth, and 
had been a member of the provincial council of President Cutt and Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Cranfield. 

t Dr. Belknap says, “ Sometime in May”: Farmer places this event after 
August 22, 1690. So little was known of it among the best-informed writers 
in former times. Farmer’s Belknap, pp. 188, 144. 

¢ All that territory now forming the northern half of Newington, bounded 
northerly and easterly on the Pascataqua river, was within the limits of Dover 
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were leading citizens of Dover, and their posterity are there 
to this day. The public road to Bloody Point ferry passed 
through it, making it known to travellers, by whom it is not 
unfrequently mentioned in ancient records. ‘The settlements 
of Oyster River, Dover Neck, and Strawberry Bank, now 
Portsmouth, lie around it, only a few miles distant. Mather 

speaks of the comparative security of its position. 

Only a week before this alleged massacre a force composed 
of French and Indians had utterly destroyed Casco, now 
Portland. <A party of the Indians concerned in that affair 

was reported to be advancing toward the Pascataqua settle- 
ments, killing and destroying on their way. Hundreds of 
persons had fled from the east into Portsmouth.* The inhab- 
itants of that whole region, remembering the dreadful fate of 
Cochecho, and the still more recent one of Salmon Falls, were 
terrified, and put themselves in the best state of defence they 
could, carefully watching the approach of the Indians. In 
such an excited state of the public mind, a rumor easily 
started and soon became reported as a fact. 

No one acquainted with the Indian mode of attacking settle- 
ments will readily believe the statement in the letter that this 
massacre took place in the afternoon ; for the inhabitants were 
at such a time not only prepared to defend themselves, but to 
spread an alarm to other places, so as to cut off the escape of 
the Indians, then in the heart of the English settlements. The 
smoke of burning buildings would instantly spread informa- 
tion of the presence of the Indians to the neighboring settle- 
ments. ‘There is hardly an instance recorded in the history of 
Indian warfare in New England where such attacks were not 
made in the morning, at daybreak or just before, taking the 


inhabitants by surprise and when least able to resist and g give 
an alarm. 


The leading if not the sole object of the Indians in these 
attacks was to secure captives for the ransom to be had for 
surrendering them to their friends, and to seize and carry 
away as much plunder as they could with convenience and 
safety. Any frontier settlement contained all they desired, 
besides affording them great advantages of attack, and also 


till 1714, and was generally known by the sanguinary name, “ Bloody Point.” 
The inhabitants, however, even to this day, restrict the application of this name 
to that part of it along the river opposite Hilton’s Point, now called, very im- 
properly, Dover Point, more than a mile south easterly of Fox Point. The his- 
torian, Hubbard, says that this “ formidable name of Bloody Point” came from 
an occurrence there as early as 1633. It is certain that it has been in use there 
ever since. 2 Mase. Hist. Coll., vol. v. p. 217. 
* Massachusetts Archives, vol. xxxvi. p. 77. 
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of escape. In executing their wicked design they killed only 
such English as actually opposed them. But according to 
this letter the Indians, in this instance, took an entirely dif- 
ferent course from what they ever did before or since. They 
passed a frontier settlement whose garrison they knew had 
withdrawn, crossed a broad river or bay with houses along 
the shores, and in the daytime destroyed an old settlement, 
and massacred the inhabitants with whom it does not appear 
they ever had the least difference. 

Mather’s account is brief and in general terms, too much 
so to have a real transaction for a basis. He does not give 
the name of a captive, or the name of one of the slain, nor 
mention the age and sex. Neither does he give the number 
slain. That he made Fox Point the scene of the massacre 
may be owing to his ignorance of the extent of the applica- 
tion of the local names in that region. Vaughan, who was 
well acquainted there, says that *“* Bloody Point and the 
houses above and below” were destroyed. This would 
include Fox Point. 

It seems impossible that a tragedy of this magnitude should 
have happened, then and there, without leaving in the records 
of the time more direct evidence than a mere rumor; for 
such the statement in this letter must be regarded. It is 
hardly possible that a family of eight or nine persons should 
be slain, and the name not preserved. So memorable an 
event ought to be found among the oral traditions of the 
present inhabitants of that region, many of whom are de- 
scended from the slain or their kindred, if the report be true. 

I made inquiries for records and oral traditions of this al- 
leged massacre, and others did for me, of persons now living 
at Fox Point and the region around, without finding either. 
There is a belief among them that it actually occurred, be- 
cause, as many said, it is related by historians, and the region 
has been known ever since as “ Bloody Point”! No one 


there could give, or ever remembered to have heard, the 
name of any person slain or made captive; nor had they 
ever heard that any of their ancestors or kindred were among 
the slain or captive. 

It is fair to presume that Dr. Belknap, who lived many 
years near the site of the alleged massacre, and only three 
quarters of a century after it is said to have occurred, 
never found any evidence of it during his extensive histori- 
cal researches, since he relates the affair wholly on authority 
of Mather. Other historians before and since Belknap have 
related the story always on authority of Mather. Some have 
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indulged in a little variation as to the sex and number killed, 
Mather having said nothing as to the former, and left the 
whole number killed indefinite, showing how slender his 
information must have been on these points. 

The negative evidence seems to me strong. On 30th of 
May Governor Bradstreet, to whom the letter was despatched 
on the night of the 28th May, giving notice of the attack on 
Bloody Point, wrote a letter from Boston to Jacob Leisler, 
then at the head of the government of New York, explaining 
the recall of the military force of Massachusetts Bay while 
on its way to Albany to join the army designed for the con- 
quest of Canada. He says this was done to protect the 
eastern inhabitants from the Indians, who had already de- 
stroyed Casco, and made assaults on Wells and Kittery. He 
makes no mention of the destruction of Bloody Point, of 
which he had been informed the day before.* This makes 
it quite certain that contradiction followed upon the heels 
of Vaughan’s letter. 

Judge Sewall of Boston kept a diary in which most con- 
siderable matters of public concern are set down, particularly 
Indian Massacres. He makes no mention of this affair, al- 
though he had often been at Bloody Point. Captain Lawrence 
Hammond of Charlestown, experienced in military affairs, 
also kept a diary at that time, in which no mention is made 
of this massacre. Both these original diaries are in the 
archives of this Society. 

I will cite but one more authority, and that is conclusive, 
that no such destruction of Fox Point as Mather relates, ever 
occurred. 

At the time of the alleged massacre, Rev. John Pike was 
living in Portsmouth, only four miles distant from the scene 
of the massacre, and was keeping a diary of current local 
events. This diary is now printed in the Proceedings of this 
Society.t| Mr. Pike had only the year before removed from 
Dover, where he had been minister for many years. He 
afterward returned and was living there when Mather wrote. 
Fox Point as well as Bloody Point was in his parish, little 
more than a mile from his residence, and in plain view. He 
must have known every inhabitant there. Yet Mr. Pike 
makes no mention’whatever in his diary of this Indian attack, 
while his habit of recording events warrants the mention of 
the least injury done by Indians to any of his former parish. 





* Documentary History of New York, vol. ii. pp. 259, 260. 
t Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., Sept. 1875, pp. 121-162. 
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Mather says he was indebted to Mr. Pike for many passages 
in his history of that war.* Certainly he did not furnish the 
facts for the lame account in Mather’s narrative, and omit to 
make record of such an event in his diary. 

I may add that I find no mention of this massacre in any 
of the French histories of that period. 


The President communicated two interesting letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Kirkland, afterward President of Harvard Col- 
lege, to Josiah Quincy (who succeeded him in that office) in 
1809 and 1810, as follows: — 


The name of John Thornton Kirkland is hardly more than 
a tradition among the younger men of this generation. But 
there are those left among us who remember him as a vener- 
ated President of Harvard, and there are still a few who can 
recall him as a beloved pastor of what was called the New 
South Church. The volume of early Proceedings laid on our 
table at the last meeting gives ample evidence of the interest 
he took in this Society while a resident member for thirty-two 
years. But his health gave way in 1828, when he was but 
fifty-eight years of age ; and about the same time that he with- 
drew from the Presidency of the University, to the deep 
sorrow of all of us who had not yet quite finished our course 
there, he seems to have resigned also his membership of this 
Society ;—— and thus, according to usage, no Memoir of him 
is found, or is in the way of being found, in our Collections or 
Proceedings. There ought to be a volume of his Life and 
Letters and Sermons, prepared and printed independently, 
before those who knew him best have all followed him to the 
grave. Meantime we may well treasure up any productions 
of his which fall in our way, and place them safely in our pages 
as materials for the Life which should not be much longer 
postponed. And here are two autograph letters of his, ad- 
dressed to his successor in the Presidency of Harvard, Josiah 
Quincy, who was then a Representative in Congress from 
Boston, and written while Dr. Kirkland was still the Pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Summer Street. 

The first is dated on the 10th of February, 1809, —the very 
day after that on which the little volume of Fisher Ames’s 
Works had been entered for copyright in the U. S. District 
Court of Massachusetts, with Kirkland’s celebrated ** Notices 
of the Life and Character of Ames,” as an Introduction, — 
as fine a piece of prose as had then appeared on this side of 








* Magnalia, Book VII. page 665. 
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the Atlantic. The letter relates in part to this production, 
and gives a most characteristic account of the manner and 
circumstances under which it had just been given to the 
press. 

The other letter dated April 12, 1810, a few months ouly 
before Dr. Kirkland was elected President of the University, 
has further reference to Ames’s Works, and particularly to a 
review of the volume which had been written by Quincy, 
and which had been received with great commendation. 
But it deals largely with the politics of the period. It was 
the precise period when Elbridge Gerry had just defeated 
our then President of this Society, Christopher Gore, as Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and when Democrats and Federalists 
were arrayed against each other in the bitterest animosity. 
Kirkland and Quincy being Federalists, the correspondence 
is not a little spicy. 

These letters have been kindly sent to me by Miss Eliza 
Susan Quincy, from her father’s papers, and I now propose 
to pass them over to the Committee for publishing our Pro- 
ceedings. 


The letters, which called forth from some of the older 
members many anecdotes of President Kirkland, here fol- 
low : — 

Boston, February 10, 1809. 

My pxEar Sir, —I had reason to believe you would take an epistle 
with my signature favorably. But I have had one primary concern 
in suspense which has made me delinquent in others not quite so im- 
portant. I put off a piece of literary execution that you know fell to 
my lot till I was pressed to the wall, and was obliged to perform two 
hours’ work in one, and that one not worth a half one from the flurry 
aud perturbation of spirits, Perhaps you will see it before your return. 
The book will be out next Monday or Tuesday (t.e. Mr. Ames’s 
Works), and I hope some of them will reach Washington before you 
are scattered. His friends, you are sensible, think that, by giving his 
writings to the world, they are hanging up lamps to guide the bewil- 
dered traveller into the highway, the Appian Way, of sound politics. 
But what good will they do those who choose false lights, or who are 
moles that sunshine cannot make see? The notices of the life are far 
short of what I wish they were. They are not so good as I could 
have made them by a more provident use of my time. To paint him, 
you know, would require the ethereal touches of his rare pencil. 

We have held our breath in watchful suspense, respecting the issue 
of your concussion with the ruffian spirit and principles of those men 
of honor, with whom you have the privilege of acting in great affairs. 
I know you have a stout heart to support your strong principles, or I 
should have wondered that you did so well. You observe the subject 
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is committed in our General Court. Judge Davis says that unless you 
had been, or should be actually challenged, the Legislature cannot take 
any notice of it with good effect. We wish them to say that so long 
as the most audacious and profligate insist on transferring not only the 
powers of society, but the liberty of discussion in our national Legis- 
lature, into their own hands, and attacking the life of a member when 
they are offended with his principles, we have no liberty, and that we 
cannot think of sending one of our best citizens there, to be exposed 
to the violence or the deadly revenge of an assassin. But the accounts 
of your standing since that affair give us less concern.* 

Our Legislature have deliberated three days upon the report of the 
two houses, 7.¢. the Senate, for it has not yet gone to the House. 
There is no doubt it will be passed by a united federal vote. Dana 
and Hill, and the other tools of the despot, have practised all the 
quibbling and sophistry that you would expect. The vote for raising 
the embargo March 4, is not thought a reason for lowering our tone; 
because it is understood, if the embargo is off, a measure as bad or 
worse will succeed. ‘Though you seem to deride their pretence of war, 
yet your friends here are not so much at ease. Randolph’s motion for 
permitting arming in self-defence, is nothing unless it is under the 
national sanction. They are to take arms, but no commission, and use 
them on a private account, as a man would defend his person against 
an unknown assailant. In consistency with our godly character the 
Court have a religious service or act of humiliation, and pray next 
Thursday. All the Demo’s but three or four concurred.f 

Messrs. Gore and Cobb, you see, are unanimously set up. The 


* The reference to Mr. Quincy’s speeches in Congress, and to the expecta- 
tion of some of his friends that (his opinions on the subject of duelling being 
well known) he might become the victim of a ruffianly assault, occurs at once 
to nearly every one. The seventh and eighth chapters of Mr. Edmund 
Quincy’s admirable life of his father may be consulted for details; and the 
son has reprinted at length Mr. Quincy’s speeches. 

On the Ist of February, 1809, the General Court of Massachusetts ap- 
pointed a committee “ to inquire whether any improper attempts have recently 
been made in the Congress of the United States to restrain the freedom of 
debate, and whether a free investigation of the measures of Government in the 
House of Representatives by any Representative of the people of Massachusetts 
has been made the ground of public and personal insult by other members, with 
the apparent view to intimidate him in the discharge of his duty, or to force 
him to the alternative of hazarding his life in defence of his honor, or of losing 
his influence and usefulness in the public couneils, to the injury of his constitu- 
ents. And to inquire whether it be expedient that this Legislature should 
express any opinion, or take any resolution thereon.” We do not find that this 
committee ever reported. — Eps. 

t The report of the committee to consider the numerous Memorials from the 
people, praying for the interposition of Legislative relief under their sufferings 
from the embargo was made on the 2d of February. The resolves recom- 
mended are in the Centinel of the 4th. They were adopted by the Senate on 
the 10th, and by the House on the 15th. 

The resolve for observing February 16th as a day of humiliation and prayer 
was passed on the 10th. In the account of the religious services (at the Brattle 
Street Church) the Centinel, a federalist paper, notes that many of the demo- 
cratic members of the Senate, and the Lieut.-Gov. absented themselves. — Eps. 
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iriends of Mr. Otis fell in, though sorry that the latter was not fixed 
upon last year. As you know, it is not the best nomination that could 
be made. General Cobb is too jolly. Mr. Otis is more regular at 
church than Mr. Gore. Some good folks sounded the pulse about call- 
ing up Governor Strong. ‘They cannot consent that federalism should 
be thought safe without alliance with another tsm which the ‘Trustees 
of Andover Academy hold so dear, still less under the superintendence 
of a Governor, who belongs to the Chapel Church, avowed Unitarian. 
But this intrigue, for it was one to a certain degree, died almost in 
the birth. 

Our club, alas, is sick, or, at least, was so.* Politics, you know, made 
its life, or rather liberty of talking politics, — but since the declension 
of Mr. A[dams], a clapper is on the mouth, except once or twice when 
it is opened to have a hot dispute. Judge Dawes cannot sit easy. 
Mr. Tyng has left. I congratulate you on the escape of your house 
from great danger.f May you find a benevolent Providence your 
constant protection. 

Yours affectionately, 
Joun T. KirKLAnp. 


Excuse my appearance of haste. It is Saturday, 10 o’clock, and 
to-morrow, of course, I am on duty. 


Boston, April 12, 1810. 

My pear Frrenp,— You have expressed your fears lest some 
tinkering of ours during your absence should hurt our dear old nurse at 
Cambr idge ; and certs sinly we do, in all important affairs, miss you very 
much, and it ms iy happen, I confess, that the single circumstance of 
your being at Quincy, t.¢., Boston, or Washington may decide whether 
in this or that case a great good shall be lost or gained :— for not 
many of us pay close attention to questions, and few have authority to 
carry what they wish, without getting leave of certain popular men, 
who frequently are so, only because they are cold and jealous toward 
the leaders of our own party. Again, those of us who are godd repub- 
licans and mean that our heads sh: ill be heads indeed, mé¢ ay have too 
much faith, and want that they should be prevented from misusing our 
confidence. I know what I mean by these remarks, though I presume 
you cannot. In plain words, I think such gentlemen as you can 
do a great deal to make and keep at least your own friends right. 
The Junto and you are not at points, and the quids, the true Amer- 
icans, that is, those who are keen-sighted to the faults, and fearful 
of the influence of their own party leaders, who are willing that Mr. 
C[abo]t and Mr. L{owel]l &c. should be thought E nglish, they for- 
sooth consider you with much regard, 





* The Wednesday Evening Club. See above, Proceedings, January, 1879, 
p. 18. — Eps. 

t Mr. Quincy’s house in Pearl street, let as a boarding house, 1808, took 
fire from the carelessness of one of the inmates. Marginal note in the hand- 
writing of Miss E. S. Quiney. 
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In the case of the College, I think you would have been with us, had 
you been here. The Act makes the Overseers to consist of fifteen clergy- 
men and fifteen laymen to be elected by the Board for the time being, 
with the consent of the Corporation; the present clerical incumbents, 
however, to remain, and no election to be made of that part, till it is 
below fifteen; the lay fifteen to be chosen by the present Board, after 
which, in its present form it dies. ‘To this thirty is always added 
President of Senate, Speaker of the House, and Governor and Council. 
We meet to-day to determine whether we will accept. ‘The Demo’s and 
perhaps one or two of the Andoverites will object. You may imagine 
that the example of change will do more hurt than the nature of it will 
do good. Please observe it is in force when accepted by the two Boards. 
It is only such an exercise of legislative power as pertained to the old 
province government, which is not to abolish a charter, but to alter it 
with good will of the incorporation. If the supreme court lives, we are 
therefore safe. If it shall be killed or corrupted, we hope to oust the 
Democrats and restore justice. The only evil arising from this con- 
stitution of the Board, is the esprit de corps that will be in a body 
filling their own vacancies. But what can you do or make in this 
world that has not a bad as well as good side, unless it be perhaps 
matrimony ?* 

I condole with you upon the loss of our Gubernatorial election. 
Ah me! The news must have weighed something upon your spirits at 
first, though by this time I suppose it is digested, and Washington 
looks as pleasant to you as ever. Do you taste our comforts under 
this disappointment ? We say “when fear or distress does not choose 
a Governor, envy will ;— that is, when the exigencies and perils of 
the times do not favor the federal party, they will be a minority. 
Behold the proof and exemplification of this truth. When the occa- 
sion gave an opening, and the catastrophe of the measures of our 
demagogues was too distressing to be borne, we spoke and were heard, 
we acted and with effect. We have so far carried our points in the 
main, or have done so much to lessen or to avert evils that threatened 
to be indefinite and horrible, that we begin to recover our unconcerned 
state, from which we had been awaked, and to think we shall get along. 
The doings of our Legislature the two last years, the elections in New 
England in 1809, the increase of the federal minority in the present 
Congress, have paralyzed the measures, have arrested the steps of the 
Gallican, anti-Britannic, Virginian, anti-commercial democratic party. 
Their views are defeated, and their system substantially renounced. 
Since we are not absolutely sold to France, we think there is no other 
evil, and consider all our needless sufferings, — the loss of one hun- 
dred millions to enable our government to gratify their spleen against 





* Material changes in the composition of the Board of Overseers of the Col- 
lege were made by the Act of March, 1810; which act was repealed in 1812, 
but revived, with some alterations, two years afterward. See Quincy’s “ His- 
tory of Harvard University,” vol. ii. pp. 294-296, 300-304. The various Acts 
and the action of the College authorities incident thereto, are brought together 
in Appendix No. XV. to Mr. Peirce’s History of the University. — Eps. 
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England and the Federalists, to keep the minds of their partizans in a 
ruffian state toward Great Britain, and to prevent France from deelar- 
ing war as well as making it, — we consider all these causeless and 
cruel wrongs and sufferings inflicted by our Rulers as nothing, since 
we can yet go to sea somewhere, and do not see ourselves taking side 
entirely with Napoleon. Do I fear, says the Federalist, that our admin- 
istration will now dare to make an alliance with France, or a war with 
Great Britain, or will continue their restrictive system? No, not I; 
the non-intercourse will certainly be repealed or die. ‘The Administra- 
tion will not attempt to repeat their outrageous measures. ‘They find 
we are not to be made the quiet and harmless victims of their party 
passions, French politics and anti-novanglian feelings ; and they will in 
future bear their faculties with more meekness. Although Mr. Gore 
is lost by 1,500 or 2,000 votes, they know that but for their relaxation 
and forbearance in their policy it would not have happened. They 
know that when the party that brought him in, the party of five-sixths 
of the mind, the wealth, the character of the State, have a like occasion 
for choosing a Governor as last year, they will choose him in spite of 
the mob. ‘They are sensible that though we Federalists are worsted, 
we are not subdued nor disarmed. Let them have their own Gover- 
nor: — give the hungry Demo’s the loaves and fishes of the State, so 
long as they are afraid to do all the mischief they would. It would be 
indeed delightful and beneficial to have such a chief magistrate as Mr. 
Gore ; but it cannot be expected, nor is it essential. In ordinary times 
we can get along very well with Gerry and Gray, and Holder Slocum, 
William Widgery, and Walter McFarlane; and in extraordinary times, 
when they do great mischief, or we need good counsels, we shall prob- 
ably as we have done, make a successful counteraction and even secure 
the helm.” Such is the tenor of our thoughts and observations, and it 
helps to account for our being defeated this year. The solution of the 
loss of the election is principally the relief accruing to the country 
from the substitution of the non-intercourse for the embargo, and the 
conviction in the Federalists themselves, that the restrictive system of 
Jefferson was or would be abandoned by the Cabinet. In the regions 
of the shadow of death in New Hampshire, and indeed elsewhere, in 
many of the dark corners of our State, especially such as Charlestown, 
Dorchester, Roxbury, the disavowal of the arrangement with Erskine 
by the * faithless, perfidious, proud, accursed, d d inf. 1 British 
Government” contributed to deprive us -f votes. 

You have heard how all readers, and not less than any, the partial 
friends of Mr. Ames were delighted with the review. It was all they 
could have wished, and more than they felt authorized to expect from 
any one. Mr. C. admits that the reviewer has done his subject most 
noble justice. I have one question to ask in the name of Mrs. Ames 
and Mr. Cabot. Are you willing the review should be printed at the 
expense of the former in a pamphlet? If you are, will you revise 
it at all, or will you authorize Mr. C. and me to make what we may 
think a correction or a useful alteration, should any such occur to us in 
a few instances? I was to have asked you this question before. If 
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convenient, I should like an immediate answer; if not, will wait till 
you arrive.* 

You also know, I suppose, that your famous speech on the Resolu- 
tions, which was mentioned by Mr. Otis and others, with great respect, 
in our debates on our Resolutions, and which has been printed in one 
newspaper only in this town, — that this speech expressed such thoughts 
in such language as Mr. Jackson, the insulter of our Government, 
approved, and that he said your country ought to give you a statue of 
gold for that speech. O! thou old Tory, thou advocate of those who 
put thy fellow-countrymen into a prison-ship and slew thy nation’s 
young men, last war. 

To return to the election; — Mr. Adams and his son, T. B., were 
forward for Gerry and Gray. 

You have observed and known the loss of Mr. J. Jackson. <A great 
loss. So true, so upright, so amiable a spirit cannot take its flight 
without leaving a melancholy charm.} 

The club salute you. My best remembrances to Mrs. Quincy. I 
have seen her children two or three times ;— well and happy. It is 
no common good fortune, or as I prefer to feel and say, and you to 
hear, kind providence, which permits a member of Congress, and his 
lady to be on their public duty, and yet permits their family and wee 
things to be under as good care, and in as safe a situation as can be 
desired. I was at Mr. Whitney’s (Quincy) day before yesterday. 
Josiah was out of the way that I did not see him, but well. We put 
my charge, John Henry Gray, with Mr. W. With great respect and 
love, Yours, dear Sir, 

J. T. KirKLanp. 


The Committee on publishing the Proceedings, to whom 
the Council had referred a bundle of papers relating to the 
loyalty of Edward Bacon of Barnstable, submitted the fol- 
lowing Report which was accepted, and the vote recom- 
mended by the Committee adopted : — 


The Committee for publishing the Proceedings, to whom was re- 
ferred a bundle of papers found by Mr. Deane in a large mass of mis- 


* Mr. Quincy’s review of Fisher Ames’s Works is in the successive numbers 
of the Anthology for November and December, 1809, and January and February, 
1810. Mr. Cabot was Mr. Ames’s literary executor, and the “ Works,” for ~ 
which he wrote the preface, were published under his supervision (See Lodge’s 
Life of Cabot, p. 870). We have not been able to find a separate edition of Mr. 
Quincy’s review. — Eps. 

t The speech on the resolutions approving the conduct of the Executive in 
reference to Mr. Francis J. Jackson, Minister from Great Britain, delivered De- 
cember 28, 1809. It was published in the Centinel for 8d, and 7th of February, 
1810. Mr. Edmund Quincy says (Speeches of Josiah Quincy, p. 159) that 
Mr. Jackson had an edition of this speech printed to take home with him as the 
best detence of his conduct in America. — Eps. 

t Mr. Jonathan Jackson, an eminent merchant, Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege from 1807, died 5 March, 1810. For an account of him and his family see 
Parsons’s Memoir of Theophilus Parsons, pp. 178-176. — Eps. 
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cellaneous papers sent to the Society after the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, beg leave to report : — 

They find that these papers relate to petitions, supported by affida- 
vits, against the right of Edward Bacon of Barnstable to a seat in the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1778-79; the said Bacon being 
considered by the petitioners a disloyal person. ‘The facts in the case 
are all to be found in the printed Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives, where (Journal of Session beginning 26 May, 1779,) the resolve 
for the expulsion of Mr. Bacon is printed in extenso. 'The Committee 
find, therefore, that there is nothing in these papers that need be pub- 
lished in the Society’s Proceedings. 

These papers are the original petitions with autograph signatures ; 
the sworn affidavits used, without doubt, at the hearing before the 
House, 1 June, 1779; the rough draft of Mr. Bacon’s speech in reply ; 
and his petition for a reconsideration of the votes passed. At least 


one of the papers has the written attestation of the Clerk of the 
House; and there is so much probability that they all (with the ex- 
ception of the draft of Mr. Bacon’s speech), either are or should be the 
property of the Commonwealth, that the Committee recommend the 
following vote : — 

Voted, That the papers relating to Edward Bacon’s case, found by 


Mr, Deane, be given to the proper officer at the State House; and 


that the Librarian be requested to take an acknowledgment for the 
same. 
Respectfully submitted, GrEORGE DEXTER. 
Cuarves C. Smita. 


SamMuEL A. GREEN. 


The following vote, recommended by the Council, was 
adopted : — Voted, That the stated meetings of the Society for 
July and August be omitted; but that the President and 
Secretary be permitted to call a special meeting at any time 
during these months if they deem it advisable. 


Mr. Justin Winsor showed some manuscript maps, recently 
brought to light in the College Library at Cambridge. 


I. “A Sketch of the Field of Battle, with the disposition of 
the troops, in the beginning of the engagement of the 9th of 
July, 1755, on the Monongahela, 7 miles from Fort du 
Quesne.” This is seemingly an original plan of Braddock’s 
field, 15 X 11 inches, drawn with a pen, and corrected with 
different ink by another hand. The scale from near the 
head of the British column to a point some distance up the 
river, to the east of the fording place, is 500 yards to the inch. 
A perpendicular line just west of the head of the British column 
is marked, * From this line the plan is only conjectural,” and 
the scale is very much reduced thence westward to the fort. 
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The plan corresponds in general with one of the series, illus- 
trating that campaign, issued not long afterward in England, 
and reproduced in fac-simile in Sargent’s History of the Brad- 
dock Expedition ; but there are variations in the details. 

II. A plan, 11 x 14 inches, manuscript, with colors and 
shading for the hill slopes, marked, * A Sketch of the BATTLE 
of GERMAN T"; 4th October, 1777, where the REBELS were 
repulsed.” Scale, 450 yards to the inch. On the reverse is 
stamped, in black ink, “ Montresor,”’ the name of a British 
engineer, by whom it was probably made. 

III. A plan of a star fort’with ten angles, showing quar- 
ters, barracks, wells, magazines, &c., within, and occupying 
the larger part of an island, whose shore is thickly lined with 
bowlders. Scale, 200 feet to an inch. Among the marginal 
descriptions are references to the “ soldiers’ barracks,” and 
*“* casemates for 200 men,” ‘‘ the Provision magazine will con- 
tain 2,500 barrels, and the Powder magazine will contain 
2,600 casks, besides the small ones, 200 each.” An index 
line pointing nearly north is marked, ‘* To y* Figg... 7405.” 
Perhaps it indicates the distance to the flagstaff on the Bat- 
tery, New York. Another line, running nearly west is 
marked, ** From Cannedy’s island, 7800.’’ Another, running 
west of south, ** To Red Hook.” <A note of area, whether of 
fort or island is not said, is given ‘** 484 of an acre, or 14,658 
square feet.” The shape of the island resembles that of Gov- 
ernor’s island in New York harbor, and the plan may repre- 
sent fortifications at some time at that place. Such is the 
opinion of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, to whom a rough copy of 
the sketch has been submitted. 

IV. A rough drawing of a fort with six bastions, appar- 
ently on a point of land, with indications of a ‘temporary 
battery en barbette a fleur d'eau,” on two sides of the fort. 

V. A small, rough drawing of a fort, with a road bisecting 
it, and two small outlying works. 


The President read the following extract from a letter he 
had received this morning from our Honorary Member, Mr. 
Grigsby: — 


The new volume of Early Proceedings (1791-1835) is a charming 
book. All your meetings are now familiar to me,— or will be when 
the next volume appears. The portraits and other illustrations greatly 
enhance its interest and value. I have now a knowledge not only of 
your early members, but of the abodes of the Society from the begin- 
ning. ‘The “Crescent” is no longer a mansion in the skies, but a 
palpable structure of brick and mortar, Formerly, there was some- 
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thing aérial about it; and its position reminded me of the region in 
which Sir Edward Coke put away the slumbering powers of the law 
until they were wanted for use; as, for instance, in gremio legis, in 
nubibus, &e. Every page of the work displays the judgment of those 
to whom we owe such an addition to your history. It is quite a rev- 
elation. 


The President read also a letter from Miss Eleanor Derby, 
dated New York, 25 March, with a postscript dated Boston, 
8 June, stating that Miss Harriet B. Derby, at whose request 
the letter was written, had died in the interval. Miss Derby 
called attention to the label on the picture of the Rev. John 
Clarke, D.D., in the Society’s gallery, as erroneously stating 
that the picture was given to the Society by Henry Sargent. 
These ladies desired that this error might be corrected, so 
that the label should read that the picture was the gift of 
their brother, John Clarke Derby. It was deposited by Mrs. 
Derby, in December, 1834, on condition that it should be 
surrendered, if called for by John Clarke Barrell, or her son 
John Clarke Derby.* 

The Cabinet-keeper was instructed to make the desired 
correction on the label. 

The President was requested to extend an invitation to 
visit the Library and rooms of the Society to the members of 
the American Library Association, of which our associate, 
Mr. Winsor, is the presiding officer, and which was to hold a 
conference in Boston at the end of June. 


Mr. DEANE called attention to a second article by the Rev. 
Dr. Watson in relation to the hanging of the signal lanterns 
in the steeple of Christ Church, Boston, to warn the departure 
of the British troops on the night of the 18th April, 1775, pub- 
lished in the Boston Daily Advertiser of 2d May last. Some 
additional particulars regarding Captain Pulling are given in 
this article, and the evidence in favor of Dr. Watson’s claim 
to the honor of displaying the signal for him is restated. 


A serial number of the Proceedings containing the record 
of the meetings from January to April, 1879, inclusive, was 
placed upon the table at this meeting. 





* See Early Proceedings, vol. i. p. 482. — Eps. 
t See Proceedings for November, 1876, pp. 163-177.— Eps. 
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SEPTEMBER MEETING, 1879. 


The regular meetings were resumed, after the summer 
vacation, on Thursday, the 11th-instant, at 11 o’clock, A.M. ; 
the President, the Hon. Ropert C. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the June 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian reported the donations to the Library during 
the three months that had passed since the last meeting. He 
called attention to the gift, by our associate Mr. Williams 
Latham, of twenty-two editions of the Bridgewater -Col- 
lection of Sacred Music. Dr. Green presented also (for 
Mr. Latham) the following bibliographical note on this 
work : — 


The Bridgewater Collection of Sacred Music went through twenty- 
seven editions from 1802 to 1839. The first edition, 1802, 159 pages, 
and the second edition, 1804, 168 pages, were called “ Columbian and 
European Harmony, | or | Bridgewater Collection of Sacred Music.” 
The third edition, 1810, 168 pages, was called “ Bridgewater Collec- 
tion | of | Sacred Music.” These three editions have the same 
preface, dated “ Bridgewater, Dec. 16, 1802,” and were published by 
“ Bartholomew Brown, A.M., and others, . . . according to Act of 
Congress.” The title page of the fourth edition, 1816, 321 pages, is 
“Templi Carmina | Songs of the Temple | or | Bridgewater Collec- 
tion | of | Sacred Music.” All the other editions, varying from 321 
pages to 349 pages, have the same title page as this fourth edition. 

Bartholomew Brown, Esq., a graduate of Harvard College in 1799, 
and the Hon. Nahum Mitchell, a graduate of 1789 and a former Treas- 
urer and Librarian of this Society, both composers of music, were con- 
siderably interested for many years in its publication. The copyright 
of this fourth edition was issued to West & Richardson, Oct. 26, 1816, 
and remained ever afterward in them, in Richardson, Lord & Hol- 
brook, and in their successors, Carter, Hendee & Co., and Wilkins & 
Carter. 

The twenty-two editions, now presented, with the first and twenty- 
fourth given by Mr. Melvin Lord in 1863, make a nearly complete 
set for the Society’s Library. There are still wanting the eleventh, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth editions. The eleventh was published in 
1822, and has 333 pages; the thirteenth in 1823-4, with the same 
number of pages ; and the sixteenth in 1826, with 337 pages. 

The tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth editions are alike, except date of 
publication, and the missing eleventh and thirteenth editions will pro- 
bably be found to agree with the preceding and succeeding ones. The 
missing sixteenth edition does not differ much probably from the 
fifteenth and seventeenth. 
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Mr. Melvin Lord, who died two or three years ago and who was 
connected for a long time with the publication of this collection, notes 
in one of the volumes presented by him to our Library that several 
thousand copies of each edition were printed. 


Dr. GREEN exhibited also the receips which he had taken 
from the Secretary of the Commonwealth for the papers re- 
lating to Edward Bacon deposited with that officer at the 
State House. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Henry W. 
Haynes, Esq., accepting his election as a Resident Member. 

The President then said : — 


Our summer vacation is over, Gentlemen, and we resume 
our regular Monthly Meetings to-day. We have observed 
pleasant accounts that our First Vice-President, Mr. Adams, 
had celebrated his golden wedding in the same old home at 
Quincy, in which his illustrious father and grandfather before 
him had celebrated theirs in successive generations. We have 
observed, too, that our accomplished associate, Dr. Holmes, 
had safely passed over into the ranks of the Septuagints, where 
so many of us had preceded him, and we were all in cordial 
sympathy with the congratulations and tributes which were 
showered upon him. We have, also, received the welcome 
assurance that our valued Ex-Treasurer, the Historian of Bun- 
ker Hill, Richard Frothingham, has been gradually recovering 
his health and strength at Pigeon Cove. Meantime our Resi- 
dent Roll remains unbroken, and our Recording Secretary 
has laid on the table this morning a fresh list of our Hundred 
Members, without an asterisk, and with no vacancy to be 
filled, together with a new Serial Number of our Proceedings. 
In all this we find ample cause for satisfaction and gratitude. 

I was recently reminded, in turning over the pages of the 
First Volume of The Early Proceedings of this Society, so 
carefully edited by our untiring Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Deane, that, at the January Meeting of 1830, a committee 
was appointed to address the City Authorities on the subject 
of a Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of Boston. At 
the August Meeting of the same year, our Standing Com- 
mittee was empowered “to adopt or concur in such meas- 
ures as it might be proper for this Society to engage in, 
relative to the approaching Centennial Celebration.” 

Now the two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of the Set- 
tlement of Boston will occur on the 17th of September next 
year, and our City Authorities have already taken some 
preliminary steps in regard to its commemoration. It may 
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not be thought premature, therefore, that our Council should 
be authorized to hold any consultation with the City Author- 
ities on the subject which may hereafter be found desirable. 

Our Salem friends have set us a good example in this 
respect, as, indeed, our Plymouth friends always have done. 
At Salem, in addition to the well-remembered and most ap- 
propriate celebration, last September, of Endicott’s arrival, 
there has recently been a Church commemoration of hardly 
inferior interest. How far the claim can be sustained that 
the organization of the Salem Church was the first Protes- 
tant Church organization in America,—in view of the 
Church at Plymouth, and the Churches at Jamestown, — 
must depend on technical terms, or limitations of terms, which 
have but little substantial importance or interest. But leav- 
ing to others all discussion on that point, I am disposed to 
dwell for a few moments on a matter of history to which this 
Church commemoration has called attention. 

A question has been raised as to the influence which the 
organization of this first Salem Church, in 1629, may have 
had in inducing the transfer of the Government and the 
coming over of the Massachusetts Company in 1630. It has 
even been suggested, in some quarters, that the organization 
of this Church may have given the impulse to Governor 
Winthrop and his associates to make the great movement 
which secured us an independent Massachusetts on this side 
of the Atlantic. Now if this be so, Salem should have the 
credit of it; or rather the first Salem Church, organized under 
the auspices of Endicott, and under the immediate pastoral 
care of the Rev. Francis Higginson and the Rev. Samuel 
Skelton, should have the credit and the glory of it. I should 
be one of the last to withhold any thing from them, and I 
can honestly say that I turned to the investigation of the sub- 
ject with something more than a willingness to find some 
verification of the idea. It would be a pleasant thing to 
ascertain and establish the fact, that the Massachusetts 
Leaders were either impelled or quickened in their purpose 
of leaving their homes and native land, and entering on a 
wilderness life here, by knowing in advance that here they 
would find an independent Church established, and would 
be free to worship God under ordinances and forms already 
arranged and organized. 

But dates are the test of historical truth; and it will be 
seen, I think, by a comparison of dates, that no knowledge of 
this most interesting occurrence in the annals of the Plan- 
tation at Salem could by any possibility have reached the 
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Massachusetts Company in London, until their policy and 
plans had been maturely considered and adopted. 

The Congregational Church at Salem was organized on the 
6th (or according to new style, the 16th) of August, 1629. 
But Governor Matthew Cradock’s original propositions to 
the Massachusetts Company in London, ‘to transfer the 
Government,” were made on the 28th of July, or by new 
style on the 7th of August, of the same year, —just nine 
days earlier. 

On that same 28th of July, or 7th of August new style, 
John Winthrop and Emanuel Downing were at Sempring- 
ham, in Lincolnshire, on a previously arranged visit to Isaac 
Johnson and the Lady Arbella, to hold consultation in regard 
to the proposed transfer of the Government and of them- 
selves to New England. 

On the 12th, or 22d N.S., of the same month, Winthrop 
was at Bury St. Edmonds, to hold another consultation on 
the subject, and he received there the notable letter of Robert 
Ryece, the old Suffolk Antiquary, apologizing for not meeting 
him, and earnestly dissuading him from his design of coming 
over to a wilderness. 

On the 21st, or, as we should count it, the 31st, of the same 
month, John Winthrop, the son, — then in his twenty-fourth 
year, — having just arrived in London from a long Oriental 
tour, writes the celebrated letter to his father, acknowledging 
having received and read * The Conclusions for New Eng- 
land,” dedicating himself to ** the service of God and the Com- 
pany therein,” and declaring that “he shall call that his 
Country, where he may most glorify God, and enjoy the 
presence of his dearest friends.” 

On the 26th of the same August, or the 5th of September 
as we should now say, the famous ** Cambridge Agreement ” 
was signed by Sir Richard Saltonstall, Thomas Dudley, 
Isaac Johnson, John Winthrop, and eight others, which vir- 
tually settled the whole question ; and only two days after- 
ward, 28th of August, or 7th of September N.S., 1629, the 
Massachusetts Company solemnly voted to remove the Char- 
ter and the whole Government to New England. 

These dates, of themselves, would seem to be sufficiently 
conclusive. They carry back the proposal “ to transfer the 
Government” to a day nine days earlier than the organiza- 
tion of the Salem Church, and prove that the proposal was 
adopted only nineteen days after that organization had taken 
place. Nobody, I presume, would dream that, in those days 
of long and infrequent voyages, any communication between 
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the Salem Plantation and the Massachusetts Government in 
London could have been made in less than twice, or even 
three times, that number of days. 

But there is ample evidence of a still earlier purpose, on the 

art of Governor Winthrop certainly, to come over to New 
“ngland. The original draft of his Considerations, or “ Con- 
clusions,” is indorsed, ** For New England, May, 1629” ; and 
his letters to his wife, of May 15 and June 22, 1629, clearly 
foreshadow the course which he afterward decided to adopt. 
These were at least three months in advance of the Salem 
church, and before even the arrival at Salem of Higginson 
and Skelton, by whom that church was founded. 

Winthrop was not, indeed, elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in place of Matthew Cradock, until the 20th (80th) 
October, 1629. On the 9th (19th) of that month we find 
him writing to his eldest son and to his wife, and alluding to 
news which had then just been received from New England. 
This news, according to the late Dr. Alexander Young, in his 
careful ** Chronicles of Massachusetts,’ was Higginson’s ac- 
count of his voyage and safe arrival, dated 24th July, which 
was “undoubtedly sent home on the return of the Talbot 
and Lion’s Whelp, which arrived in England before Sept. 19”; 
while, according to Dr. Young, “The Relation”? of Higgin- 
son, which makes a very indirect reference, if any at all, to the 
church at Salem, was “ probably sent by the Four Sisters and 
Mayflower,” which only reached England just before Novem- 
ber 20th,— so long were the voyages in those days, and so 
infrequent the communications. There is a brief letter from 
Margaret Winthrop to her husband, the Governor, not dated, 
but evidently written about the middle of November, 1629, 
telling him that she had just received a letter from her son 
John, which brought * good Nuse from Nue E.” This good 
news from New England was undoubtedly, as Dr. Young 
implies, Higginson’s * Relation,’ with its general account of 
the religious, as well as personal and social, satisfactions at 
Salem, which the saintly Margaret would have been sure to 
welcome and rejoice over with her whole heart. 

The result of this comparison of dates excludes all idea 
that the organization of the church at Saiem, interesting and 
important as it was in itself, was in the way of influencing 
the transfer of the Charter Government, or the coming over 
of the Massachusetts Company. That great movement re- 
sulted plainly from two principal considerations: one of them, 
that there was thought to be no longer any security for the 
enjoyment of either civil or religious freedom in Old England ; 
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and the other, that there could be no assured prosperity and 
permanence for the Plantation in New England, except from 
the transfer of the whole government, and the going over 
bodily of the principal members of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, as the Cambridge agreement specifies, “ to inhabit and 
continue there.’ These were the considerations and conclu- 
sions discussed and pondered upon in Suffolk, Lincolnshire, 
and Essex counties of Old England, during the whole spring 
and summer of 1629; and finally approved and adopted by 
the Massachusetts Company at their court in London, on the 
28th of August, or, as we should say, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, of that year. 

It may be interesting for us all to remember to-day, that 
last Sunday was the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
that great decision of the Massachusetts Company; and that 
last Friday, two days before, was the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of that memorable Agreement at Cam- 
bridge, which was the very hinge and pivot of the movement. 
I ventured to say, in a brief speech at Old Cambridge, in 
1874, that if it were still possible to ascertain in what hall or 
chamber of the ancient University the conference was held, 
and that Agreement signed, *“‘it would be a sacred spot for 
every American visitor, and one which might well be marked 
by some simple memorial tablet.”” But no clew to that laby- 
rinth has ever been found. 

Let me only add, before quitting this topic, that the known 
existence of a colony at Plymouth, and of a church organized, 
or at least continued, there, may well be supposed to have 
encouraged the Massachusetts Fathers in their great emigra- 
tion; and I do not forget John Cotton’s parting charge to 
Winthrop and his associates at Southampton, “ that they 
should take advice of them at Plymouth.” The Pilgrim 
Church at Plymouth must always be remembered first in the 
grateful hearts of the sons and daughters of New England. 


But there is another subject, Gentlemen, to which I desire 
to call your attention this morning, and which is of a more 
immediate and pressing concern. 

You will all have observed the discussions which have re- 
cently taken place at the City Hall in regard to the Grave- 
yard immediately under our windows. Proposals have been 
made for closing it to all future interments. Proposals have 
also been made for opening a pathway across it, to accommo- 
date those who would pass more directly and easily from 
Tremont Street to Court Square. And while no proposition 
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has yet been formally offered for doing away with the burial- 
place altogether, obliterating the ancient graves and tomb- 
stones, and leaving the little square open for the erection of 
buildings of any sort, yet no one can observe the progress of 
events without feeling, or at least fearing, that this may be 
the ultimate view of some of those who have interested them- 
selves most prominently in the various proposals which have 
already been actually offered. Indeed, in the Report of the 
Board of Health of this city, in 1877, we find the following 
passage: ‘* We believe the time has already arrived when the 
cemeteries within the city proper should be closed against 
further burials, not only as a sanitary measure, but with the 
view of eventually removing the remains of the bodies which have 
been buried therein to some more suitable locality in the suburbs.” 
Then follows an estimate of the value of the lands in the 
chapel and granary grounds, — the value of the lot beneath 
our windows being set down at $300,000. And then the 
Report proceeds to say: “Jf they could be sold at this valuation, 
or be taken by the city for public use, — say for the extension of 
City Hall or a court house, —the amount would purchase a 
larger tract of land in some outlying district or neighboring 
town, &c.” ‘Sooner or later (it may not be in this or the 
next generation) the remains of those buried in these ceme- 
teries will be removed, and the ground will be used for other 
purposes.” Such were the conclusions and positive assertions 
of the Board of Health in 1877, not, as it will be perceived, 
on any mere sanitary considerations, but in the line of pecuni- 
ary speculation and municipal convenience. 

Now, I need not say that our Society has a twofold inter- 
est in this subject. 

In the first place, as the owners of this building, in which 
almost all our funds are invested, we cannot fail to perceive 
that any shutting out of our light and air on our long south- 
western or southern side would be of the most serious detri- 
ment to our estate, and would involve losses which we are 
quite unable to bear. On this point, however, it is not for 
me to enlarge. It will be for our Finance Committees, from 
time to time, to see to it that no encroachment is made on 
our rights, and no injury done to our property. 

But, in the second place, we are peculiarly bound, as an 
Historical Society, to watch over the ancient historical sites of 
our city, and to make seasonable remonstrance against the 
unnecessary destruction of its old landmarks. We seem to 
have been stationed here as the special guardians of this old 
Graveyard. We all know that there is no spot within the 
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limits of Boston more peculiarly associated with the earliest 
origin and settlement of the town, two hundred and forty-nine 


years ago, than the Square of which what is now called 
** King’s Chapel Burial Ground” is a part, and which is 
mainly included between School Street and Court Street, and 
between Tremont and Washington Streets. This is em- 
phatically set forth by our lamented friend, Dr. N. B. Shurt- 
® ® rl ® ® ® . ‘ 

leff, in his * Topographical and Historical Description of 
Boston,” of which the second edition was published as late as 
1871, —a few years after he had left the Mayoralty, and only 
a few years before his own death. He begins his fifty-sixth 
chapter as follows: ‘* Historically considered, there is no part 
of the peninsular portion of Boston that is so rich with anti- 
quarian associations as the large quadrangle which has Court 
Street for its northerly boundary, Washington Street for its 
easterly, School Street for its southerly, and Tremont Street 
for its westerly.” 

There was an old tradition, which may or may not have 
had some foundation, that Isaac Johnson, the excellent hus- 
band of the charming Lady Arbella, had chosen this for his 


lot. There is, however, no reason for thinking that such a 


choice, if made, was ever confirmed. Both he and his wife 
died too early to have had any distinct relations to Boston. 
They neither lived here, nor were buried here. The earliest 
authenticated interment in this Graveyard is, I believe, that 
of Governor John Winthrop in 1649. I have no doubt what- 
ever that Margaret Winthrop, the devoted wife who followed 
him to New England in 1631, had been buried here in 1647, 
and that the Governor's remains were laid by the side of hers. 
Many others, too, may have been buried here, and probably 
were, before either of them. Dr. Shurtleff cites an original 
order of the town in 1642, that ** The constables shall, with 
all convenient speed, take care for fencing in the burying- 
place.” This was the first, and for many years the only, 
burying-place in Boston, and must, therefore, have had many 
tenants before the death of Governor Winthrop. But there 
is no stone or record, I believe, so old as the date on the tab- 
let which covers the place of his burial. 

His must have been a most notable burial at the time, and 
the exact place of his interment could not have been mistaken 
or forgotten, even if it were not marked at the moment. 

Governor Winthrop died at his residence, in Washington 
Street, opposite the foot of School Street, on what may be 
called the Old South lot, on the 26th of March, or, as we 
should now style it, the 5th of April, 1649. His house was 
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burned up for firewood by the British soldiers, while they 


were using the Old South Church for their cavalry horses, in 
1775. In the parlor of that house, immediately on Winthrop’s 
death, a consultation was held by the principal persons of the 
town as to the ordering of the funeral, ‘*it being the desire 
of all that in that solemnity it may appear of what precious 
account and desert he hath been, and how blessed his memo- 


+ a8 fit 
rial.” These were the words used by John Wilson and John 
Cotton, the ministers, and Governor Bellingham and John 
Clark, in the letter which they at once despatched by Nahaw- 
ton, a trusty and swift Indian messenger, to the governor’s 
eldest son, at Pequod, informing him that the funeral would 
take place on the 8d of the next month, — which would be, 
according to new style, the 13th of April, —and desiring his 
presence on the occasion. 

That 13th of April, 1649, must have witnessed a memorable 
gathering on the spot which these windows of ours now look 
out upon. It requires no stretch of imagination to depict the 
scene when the old father of the town and colony, who had 
brought over the Charter of Massachusetts, as the first 


full Governor, nineteen years before, and who had held 
the office of Governor, with the exception of four or five 
years, during the whole period, was borne at last, as Gov- 
ernor, to his grave. Dudley, then deputy governor, Endicott, 
Bellingham, and Bradstreet must certainly have been there. 
John Cotton, John Wilson, Thomas Shepard, and the revered 
John Eliot, among the clergy, could not fail to have been 
present ; and the latter may have been attended by a group 
of the Indians, to whom he was the apostle, and whom Win- 
throp had uniformly befriended during his life. There isan old 
family record of one of the Pequod Sagamores coming to Bos- 
ton at the time, and exclaiming, “* He is alive! he is alive!” 
on seeing the Governor’s portrait in the parlor. Increase 
Nowell, the old secretary, and John Clark were doubtless 
there, with Winthrop the younger, from Connecticut. Pos- 
sibly Bradford or some of the Pilgrims may have come from 
Plymouth, and may have given Morton his account of the 
‘great solemnity and honor” of the occasion. The artillery 
officers, — probably what is now known as the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, whose charter had been signed 
by Winthrop in 1638, — are recorded as having been present, 
and as having taken the responsibility of using a barrel and 
a half of the colony powder, without leave, for funeral sa- 
lutes; for which the colony indemnified them at the next 
— of the General Court, as we find by the following 
record: — 
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“ Whereas the Surveyor General, on some encouragements, lent 
one barrel & a half of the country’s store of powder to the Artillery 
Officers of Boston, conditionally, if the General Court did not allow it 
to them as a gift to spend it at the funeral of our late honored Gover- 
nor, they should repay it, the powder being spent on the occasion 
above said, — the Court doth think meet that the powder so delivered 
should never be required again, and thankfully acknowledge Boston’s 
great, worthy, due love, and respects to the late honoured Governor, 
which they manifested in solemnizing his funeral, whom we accounted 
worthy of all honor.” 


There were no religious services or sermons at funerals at 
that period of our colonial history. Indeed, Dr. Shurtleff 
states, — incredible as it may seem, — that the first prayer 
at a funeral in Boston was as late as 1766, and the first 
funeral sermon as late as 1783.* John Cotton preached a 
sermon on Winthrop on a special Fast held by the church 
during his illness, of which we have a few extracts only. 
But funeral sermons of old, as nowadays, were preached on 
some Sunday after the interment. No religious exercises 
were needed, however, to make the occasion a solemn one. 
Hutchinson, who had access to all the contemporary records, 
speaks of “the general grief through the colony”; and it is 
easy to picture to ourselves the authorities and the people of 
the town and the neighborhood assembling at the Governor’s 
house, and following the corpse, borne by loving hands, — 
for there were no hearses in those days,—to the tomb or 
grave, which it is now proposed in some quarters to desecrate 
and do away. 

In the same tomb or grave, by a striking coincidence, were 
afterward buried the governor’s eldest son, John Winthrop, 
then Governor of Connecticut, in 1676, and his two sons, Fitz- 
John Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, in 1707, and Wait- 
Still Winthrop, Chief-justice of Massachusetts, in 1717. It 
was on this last burial that old Cotton Mather wrote the ex- 
traordinary and extravagant Latin epitaph, containing the 
line, ** Palatium est hic locus, non tumulus.” 

I have alluded to this Winthrop tomb first because it came 
first in order of date. But there are other tombs in this old 
graveyard of not inferior interest: that of *‘ the famous 
reverend and learned pastors of the first Church of Christ,” 
including John Cotton and John Davenport; that of the 
Boston Winslows, including Mary Chilton, the wife of one 
of them, who was said to have been the first to leap ashore 
from the pilgrim * Mayflower” at Plymouth Rock; that of 
Governor Leverett; that of Major Thomas Savage, one of the 





* See President’s remarks at October meeting. 
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most gallant commanders in King Philip’s war; those of 
Captain Roger Clap, of Deacon William Paddy — * blessed 
William Paddy,” as Mr. Savage was so fond of calling him, 
—of Thomas Brattle, the eminent merchant; and of Colonel 
Thomas Dawes, the leading mechanic of his day, — all men 
famous in their day and generation. 

There are many other names, as I hardly need to say, to 
be found on these old tombstones, and worthy to be recalled 
in this connection: Brinleys and Bromfields, Bulfinches and 
Coolidges, Brimmers and Apthorps, Pittses and Lindalls, 
Joneses and Melvilles, Phillipses and Salisburys, Sewalls and 
Storers ; not forgetting the name of Oliver Wendell, in behalf 
of whose tomb so admirable a letter has been published from 
his distinguished descendant and namesake, our associate Dr. 
Holmes; nor yet forgetting that a second Winthrop tomb 
contains the dust of the eminent philosopher and patriot, Pro- 
fessor John Winthrop, a leading mind of Harvard University 
for forty years, the friend of Franklin and the correspondent 
of John Adams. 

Let me add, that I have felt the more impelled to speak 
particularly of these Winthrop tombs, because, during the 
debate in the Common Council, it was observed that “if 
any of Governor Winthrop’s descendants were about,” it 
seemed rather singular that they did not come forward three 
years ago, and remonstrate against any thing of this kind. 
But I may be pardoned for saying, that, in my humble judg- 
ment, this is by no means a mere question for the descend- 
ants of anybody. Its interest reaches far beyond any personal 
sentiment or family pride. It is, indeed, hardly too much to 
say of it, that it is very much such a question as it would be 
in Florence or Pisa, if it were proposed to infringe upon the 
Campo Santo of either of them; or, as it would be in London, 
if plans were offered for cutting off a piece of Westminster 
Abbey to open a pathway or widen a street. 

This time-honored Graveyard goes back in history a hun- 
dred years behind the Old South or Faneuil Hall, and is, as I 
have said, the most historical and sacred spot within our limits. 
I care very little personally whether any further interments 
shall be allowed in the old tombs, though I had always relied 
on having a resting-place in the sepulchre of my ancestors, 
where my father and mother were also buried. I am quite 
willing, however, to forego such a privilege, and to be remit- 
ted in due time to my lot at Mt. Auburn. But the Graveyard 
itself should be kept and cared for as the very apple of the 
city’s eye. It should be made an ornament to the city, and 
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not left as an eye-sore. It should be preserved, as by a 
solemn consecration, for all generations. It might well be 
adorned and inscribed, so as to attract the observation of our 
children and of strangers, and might even claim some recog- 
nition on a Decoration Day, or on the Anniversary of the 
Settlement of Boston. At all events it should be preserved, 
as long as Boston has an anniversary to celebrate, or a name 
to live in the annals of our land. One might almost be 
tempted to adopt, in the way of remonstrance and warning 
against any alienation or obliteration of such a ‘ God’s Acre,” 
the familiar lines on the tomb of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
upon-A von : — 
‘¢ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here : 


Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curs’d be he that moves my bones.’’ 


The first fathers of New England, who sleep in these graves, 
were compatriots and contemporaries of Shakespeare, and 
though they built no lofty rhymes or immortal dramas, they 
founded a City and a Commonwealth which will hardly be 
disposed to bring upon themselves the reproach of having 
allowed such graves to be desecrated. 

I have not thought it important or desirable that our So- 
ciety should interpose any objection to the closing of these 
tombs against further interments. That proposal may well 
be decided upon with sole reference to sanitary considera- 
tions. Perhaps, too, the idea of secularizing and selling, or 
using the ground for other purposes, may be abandoned, for 
the present at least, without any action of ours. But I hope 
that our Council may henceforth have standing instructions to 
remonstrate and protest seasonably, should any such vandal- 
ism be seriously undertaken, now or hereafter. 

I should be quite willing to include the old ** Granary Bury- 
ing-ground ” in the same instruction, where the remains of 
so many of the Huguenots, and so many of the patriots and 
governors of the Revolutionary period, repose, — Peter Fan- 
euil, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, James Bowdoin, James 
Sullivan, and Christopher Gore, — our first two presidents, — 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, our founder, Governor Sumner, The 
Victims of the Boston Massacre, the father and mother of 
Franklin, with at least one of our earlier governors, Richard 
Bellingham. 

Both these little squares belong to history. Both should 
be preserved inviolate, and reverently cared for. Both might 
well be the subject of legislative protection. Both should be 
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made to serve for the health and beauty of our city, while 
they perpetuate the remembrance of those who have done 
honor to it in succeeding generations. But the Graveyard 
immediately under these windows, the old original burying- 
place of the founders of the city, seems peculiarly and pri- 
marily to appeal to our guardianship, and I have therefore 
confined myself mainly to the considerations which pertained 
to it. I will say no more about either of them. 


Before closing these introductory remarks, however, I must 
not omit to allude briefly to the death of our late Correspond- 
ing Member, Benjamin Robert Winthrop, Esquire, of New 
York, whose name has been on our rolls for the last twenty 

rears. 

Mr. Winthrop, on his father’s side, was a lineal descendant 
of the old first Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, while, 
on his mother’s side, he was a lineal descendant of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the last Dutch governor of New Netherlands. 
He was born in the city of New York, on the 18th of June, 
1804, and entered early into mercantile pursuits, being asso- 
ciated, in the banking-house of the well-remembered Jacob 
Barker, with Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, for whom he had 
the most affectionate regard, and with whom he was on terms 
of great intimacy till Halleck’s death. 

Mr. Winthrop was a man of large means and of a liberal 
spirit, of great intelligence and the highest integrity. He 
took a personal and active interest in not a few of the most 
important religious and charitable institutions in the city of 
his birth. He was for a long time the vice-president of the 
New York Historical Society, and always manifested an 
earnest concern for its prosperity and welfare. But for the 
last ten years he has resided in Paris, with his family, making 
only occasional visits, for business purposes, to his native land. 
I saw him in New York about the end of last April, and he 
gave me some hope of being here at our May meeting. But 
his health was already enfeebled, and he was only able to 
cross the ocean and reach London, on his way to Paris, be- 
fore the final summons came. He died there, in London, on 
the 26th of July last, in the 76th year of his age, and was 
buried in the old Stuyvesant church-yard of * St. Mark’s-in- 
the-Bowery,” at New York, on the 20th of August. An 
admirable tribute to his memory, from the pen of his friend, 
Dr. George H. Moore, of the Lenox Library, one of our val- 
ued Corresponding Members, appeared in ** Harper’s Weekly,” 
dated September 6, together with a speaking likeness of him. 
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Our Society owes to Mr. Winthrop’s kindness the large 
Washington chair, in which we all remember the venerable 
President Quincy as sitting at more than one of our meetings 
not long before his death. There is a fine wood-cut of this 
chair, furnished by Mr. Winthrop at his own cost, for our first 
published volume of Proceedings, which will soon be per- 
manently numbered Volume Third. With it there is an 
interesting letter from him, giving an account not only of 
the chair, but of the house from one of the timbers of which 
it was made, and of the old Stuyvesant Bowery, at the end 
of which the house stood, when Washington took his first 
oath as President of the United States, administered by John 
Jay, on its portico. 

It happened that I was walking through Franklin Square 
with my cousin, about the year 1854 or 1855, when he 
exclaimed: * There they are, demolishing the old Walter 
Franklin house, where Washington was inaugurated, and 
where he lived as first President of the United States.” 
‘** Pray save some of the pieces,” I replied, ‘for historical 
memorials.” During the following year (1856), this noble 
chair for our Society, with one exactly like it for the New 
York Historical Society, and with two smaller ones for me 
and himself, were forthcoming from the oak beam which he 
had fortunately rescued from the materials of that interesting 
mansion. 

I hope that our Cabinet-keeper will now brighten up the 
little inscription plate on the chair, so that it may always be 
associated with the name of its giver, whose memory here 
could hardly be more agreeably perpetuated. 


I learn that the death of Mr. Moerenhout, whose name 
stands first on our earliest roll of Corresponding Members, 
has recently become known to our Recording Secretary, and 
I now make way for him to communicate the fact. 


Mr. G. DEXTER spoke substantially as follows in response 
to the President’s announcement of the death of Mr. Moer- 
enhout : — 


Mr. J. Antoine Moerenhout died at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 11th of last July. Knowing that this gentleman’s 
name had been on our roll for over forty years, and that his 
election antedated that of our oldest living resident member, 
six months ago I instituted some inquiries about him with 
little expectation that I should find him still among the liv- 
ing. I had traced him from Tahiti, where he was American 
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Consul at the time of his election, to Los Angeles. My note 
of inquiry, addressed to the postmaster of that place, arrived 
almost on the day of his death. The private secretary of 
the French Consulate there, Mr. Frank Oakley, sent me after- 
ward newspapers containing notices of his deceased chief, and 
from these I have gleaned the following slight sketch for our 
Proceedings. I have placed the newspaper cuttings on our 
files, where they will be safe and accessible. 

Mr. Moerenhout was born in Belgium, at that time French 
territory, in 1797, and at a very early age entered the Engi- 
neer Corps of the French Army. He served under the great 
Emperor, and was present at the battles of Leipsic and Wa- 
terloo. He appears to have left the army not long after the 
latter battle. In 1827 he went to Valparaiso as secretary to 
the Consulate of the Netherlands, and about two years 
later removed to Otaheite, in the Society Islands, where he 
founded a commercial establishment which proved quite suc- 
cessful. He was appointed United States Consul for these 
Islands in 1835, but he did not hold the office long. The 
Register for 1837 contains the name of Mr. Blackler as his 
successor. It must have been about this time that he re- 
ceived an appointment to a similar post in the French service. 
The French established a protectorate over the Society Islands 
in 1843, and soon afterward Mr. Moerenhout emigrated to 
California, where he was made Consul for France at Monterey. 
He was transferred, before many years had passed, to Los 
Angeles, where he resided until his death. <A residence of 
thirty years gained him the regard and esteem of the people 
of that town, and many of its organized societies and a large 
concourse of its citizens paid the “last token of respect at his 
funeral. 

During his residence at Tahiti, Mr. Moerenhout wrote an 
account of the Society Islands, which was published at Paris 
in 18387. Its title is ‘* Voyage aux isles du grand Océan, 
contenant des documents nouveaux sur la géographie phys- 
ique et politique, la langue, la littérature, etc., de leurs 
habitants.” 

It is a little curious that, both in our records and in the 
printed Official Register of the United States, Mr. Moeren- 
hout’s name is entered incorrectly. It is given in both as T. 
A. Moerenhout. His first name is said to be Jacob, in the 
newspaper articles now sent to me. This is perhaps an un- 
usual form in the French language. On the title-page of 
his book on the Society Islands the name appears as J. A. 
Moerenhout. 
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Mr. Moerenhout was elected a member of this Society in 
October, 1836, on the nomination of Judge Davis. 


President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, now 
Minister of the United States to the German Empire, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

Mr. DEANE spoke of the subject of the impending desecra- 
tion of the King’s Chapel and the Granary Burial Grounds, 
referred to in the paper read by the President; and he moved, 
that the Council of the Society have full power to protest 
against such a desecration, at such a time and in such a man- 
ner as they may judge expedient. 

Dr. CLARKE expressed the hope that the remarks of the 
President might accompany any protest or paper which the 
Council might draw up, as he could conceive of nothing bet- 
ter than the presentation of these remarks to enlighten the 
public on the subject. 

Judge Hoar thought that an application to the Legislature, 
through the Society, would result in an Act enjoining the 
City of Boston from such a desecration as is threatened, and 
he hoped that the powers of the Council would not be limited, 
but that they be clothed with authority to memorialize the 
Legislature on the subject, should they see fit. 

Thereupon the vote offered by Mr. Deane, with Judge 
Hoar’s amendment, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. DExTER, for the Committee on publishing the Proceed- 
ings, made a report on the Holmes Papers, and announced 
that these papers were now ready to be placed in the Library 
to be used under the usual rules of the Society. 

The Holmes Papers were given to the Society in April, 
1875, by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Dr. Holmes’s suc- 
cessor in the pastorate of the Shepard Congregational Church 
at Cambridge, and were referred to this Committee at that 
time. Just : a year afterward, one of the papers, a Journal of 
the Siege of Yorktown, by Col. Jonathan Trumbull, was 
printed in the Proceedings under the care of the former 
Secretary.* The rest of the papers have now been arranged, 
and the following description of them prepared to be placed 
upon the records : — 


I. A manuscript tract, “Copy Letter, Mr. David Imrie, 
Minister at St. Mungo, to the Rev. Mr. John Erskine, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel at Culross, March 28, 1758: Concerning the 


* See Proceedings for April, 1876, pp. 331-338. — Eps. 
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Indians of America being the Ten Tribes of the House of 
Israel. To which is subjoined, page 27, a Copy of some 
Particulars formerly written to Mr. Erskine upon the same 
subject, which would need to be read over first, by any other 
person besides Mr. Erskine, into whose hands this Letter shall 
come.” ‘This is a small square manuscript of forty-six pages. 
The “particulars formerly written”? are found at page 82, 
not 27, as called for in the title. The paging of the manu- 
script ends with page 38, and the succeeding leaves are 
occupied by a second letter from Mr. Imrie to Mr. Erskine, 
dated May 24, 1758, in which minute instructions are given 
for making a copy of the first letter; and Mr. Erskine is 
urged to comply with the directions of the postscript to that 
letter, viz., to send the original to New England, to Mr. 
Prince and Mr. Edwards, to be communicated to the pastors 
of the Indian churches there. The author continues; ** But I 
would not have them to put it to the press without my knowl- 
edge and approbation. For some of the Arcana contained 
in it are not fit to be made known as yet to the followers of 
Antichrist.” The manuscript is indorsed * Trumbull MS. 
fr. Dr. Stiles.” Mr. Imrie had published previously a letter 
predicting the speedy accomplishment of the events of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy which had been reprinted in Boston. A copy 
of this reprint is in the Society’s Library. 

II. A bundle of sermons written by Dr. Holmes, which the 
author has labelled “On the Div. Inspir* & Authority of 
the SS.” The tenth and last of the series was preached 
before the Massachusetts Bible Society in 1815, and the 
historical account of the English translations of the Bible 
contained in it was printed with additions, as appears from a 
memorandum on the sermon in Dr. Holmes’s handwriting. 
Sermons II. and III. are missing from the series. 

III. The manuscript of President Stiles’s Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, never printed. This consists of a 
book containing about one hundred and eighty pages of text 
in Dr. Stiles’s beautiful hand, and nine maps very neatly 
drawn with the pen. It has different dates from March 3d 
to April 20th, 1769. In the same box with this book the 
Committee have placed some copy books and papers in the 
handwriting of the President, evidently intended for the con- 
tinuation and revision of this history. The largest is perhaps 
‘A Summary View of the religious state of the Colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New England, 
from A.D. 1636 to 1774.” Of this there are two copies; the 
one last made is indorsed in Dr. Holmes’s hand, * Trumbull 
18 
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MS. fr. Dr. Stiles.”” There are also “* A List of New England 
Churches and Pastors”; “* Lives of Eminent Ministers; Me- 
moirs &c.,” &c. Some of the papers are dated as early as 1768, 
and there are notes of lectures as late as 1794. Dr. Holmes 
was a favorite pupil of President Stiles, married his daugh- 
ter, and wrote his biography. These circumstances explain 
his possession of these valuable manuscripts. 

IV. A small square book lettered on the back with the 
pen, ‘¢ Extracts Eccles. from C. Mather’s Coll” of MSS.”’ This 


belonged to President Stiles, who has written on the first 


Taananwmnées , | y " 

page * Transcriptions, Copies, and Extracts from some of the 
MSS. preserved in the Library of the late Reverend Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather of Boston, communicated by his son, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Mather of Boston, to Ezra Stiles. Transcribed 
1789 from the originals.”” Most of the documents, which re- 
late to the early history and discipline of the New England 
churches, are copied by another hand than the President's, 
perhaps by that of some member of his family, but his hand- 
writing occasionally appears. ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Trumbull’s papers, placed by the Committee 
in a pasteboard box. This box contains a fragment, letter 


sheets 4to, in the handwriting of the Rev. Benjamin Trum- 


bull, D.D., the historian of Connecticut. It begins with page 
5, and ends with page 57, and relates the early history of 
Virginia and of the Carolinas. This may have been a draught 
of part of the first volume of Dr. Trumbull’s history of the 
United States, published at Boston in 1810, or possibly an 
abridgment of a part of it. It differs considerably from the 
printed copy. 

In the same box is placed also a portion of the manuscript 
continuation of this history of the United States. From letters 
from Dr. Trumbull to Dr. Holmes, preserved among these 
papers, it appears that the Rev. Dr. Morse of Charlestown, 
who had superintended the publication of the first volume, 
had failed to please the author, and had declined to continue 
the work as he had been requested to do. Dr. Holmes was 
invited, and had agreed to prepare the succeeding volumes 
from the materials collected by Dr. Trumbull. The first chap- 
ter of the second volume and the papers the author had col- 
lected were sent to Cambridge in 1814, but are not found 
among the papers given to this Society. The concluding 
portion, which was to be a distinct part of the work, and to 
relate the ecclesiastical history of the country, was partially 
written by Dr. Trumbull, and is the manuscript now de- 
scribed. It consists of about one hundred leaves of quarto 
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letter paper, stitched together, and is paged from 332 to 
539. It bears the running title “* A General History of the 


United States of America”; is called also * Book IV.”, and 


‘ ‘oe ‘ ‘ rl 9 ® 
is divided into eight chapters. Dr. Trumbull’s letter, in 
which the offer of continuing the history is made to Dr. 
Holmes, contains the author’s own account of this manuscript 
and is printed below.* 

VI. Dr. Holmes’s Ecclesiastical History of New England. 
Of this the Committee have found three draughts, and have 
placed them in boxes. The first box contains a folio manu- 
script of thirty-nine sheets stitched together, marked * Eccles. 
Hist.’’, and indorsed **‘ Begun Jan. 2, 1816.” Different dates 
of that year appear occasionally through it. It is divided 
into chapters, and ends abruptly in the eighth chapter. In 
the same box have been placed parts of other chapters, and 


a few loose leaves of paper of similar make and size. Much 
of this manuscript is marked “ copied ” or ** transcribed,” and 
there are references to the lectures, next mentioned, which 
contain probably the same matter in a different form. 

The second box contains ten lectures, with fragments of 
perhaps two more, on Keclesiastical History. These were 
delivered annually at Harvard College from 1817 to 1820, as 
is shown by Dr. Holmes’s indorsement on them. They are 
written on small square sheets of paper, contain many cor- 
rections and evidences of revision, and some of them are 
marked ‘copied into 4to.’”” The following note made by 


Dr. Holmes in the memorandum book described as No. VIL. 


of these papers, though without date, refers doubtless to these 
lectures. ‘In the plan adopted for conducting the instruc- 
tion of the Theological Seminary, I am requested to afford 
my co-operation by lectures and exercises as I may find con- 
venient, designed to assist the inquiries of the student into 
Ecclesiastical History, and especially the history and consti- 
tution of the churches of New England.” 

The third box contains four parcels of letter sheets, quarto 
size, stitched with loose paper covers, and marked “ Eccles. 
Hist., I., I1., I1I., 1V.”’ These books contain in all three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven pages, and are, probably, Dr. Holmes’s 
latest revision of his lectures on ecclesiastical history which 
many of his friends were anxious to have him publish.t The 


* It would be perhaps more exact to say that Dr. Holmes is asked in this 
letter to continue the ecclesiastical history. The offer of the civil history is 
implied in other letters. The letter is given at page 151.— Eps. 

t See Dr. Jenks’s Memoir of Dr. Holmes; 8 Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. vii. 
pp. 279, 280. — Eps. 
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manuscript shows evidences of careful labor, and corrections 
and alterations are very numerous. With these books there 
have been placed duplicate draughts of some of the pages, 
fragments of a continuation beyond Book IV., memoranda 
for notes, and other loose papers relating to the work. 

VII. A square memorandum book containing one hundred 
and eighty pages. It is lettered in ink on the back * Extr? 
Eccles. Hist.’’ This contains extracts, many of them from 
printed books, relating to Dr. Holmes’s lectures and proposed 
work on the ecclesiastical history of New England. 

VIII. In a folio scrap-book have been arranged a number 
of miscellaneous letters and papers. Some of them are the 
answers to Dr. Trumbull’s inquiries about the churches in 
other parts of the country than New England. There are 
letters on the Dutch Reformed church of New York, the 
Presbyterian churches in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, &e. 
There are also various letters to Dr. Holmes. An index to 
these papers has been placed at the beginning of the volume. 


The papers selected by the Committee from the Holmes 
Papers to be printed in the Proceedings, here follow : — 


Samuel Whiting and Thomas Cobbet to the Church at Roxbury.* 


Lywn, this 6th of the 2d, 54. 
Dear BRETHREN, — We understand that it is the earnest desire of 
our neighbor Bartrow and his wife that their child might partake of 
the benefits of the seal of the Covenant, own baptism in the right of his 
mother, who is daughter to Brother Johnson of your chure h, and was 
about three years old when he joined to your church, and therefore w as, 
as we conceive, taken into your church as a member when her father 
was admitted. You know what was the unanimous apprehension of 
all the Elders which were present at Mr. Dunster’s at the last Com- 
mencement, touching members’ children under fourteen years old when 
their parent or parents were admitted church members, — that such 
children were also members with them, whether baptized here or in 


* This letter wi the seven following papers are taken from the book con- 
taining copies of the Mather Manuscripts, described as No. IV. of the Holmes 
Papers. As there is some reason to suspect the accuracy of the copyist as to 
spelling, &c., and as we have not been able to obtain the originals of the papers, 
it is thought wiser to modernize the language. Brother Johnson, of Roxbury, 
was probably John Johnson, who was prominent in affairs there, and who kept 
the first tavern of the town. See Ellis’s Roxbury, p. 122; Drake’s Town of 
Roxbury, 88. The signers of the letter were the pastor and teacher of the 
Church at Lynn. Thomas Layton, or Leighton, was freeman in 1639, and repre- 
sented Lynn in the General Court for many years. We do not find the name 
Bartrow among the early settlers of that place, but Mr. Savage mentions 
(Geneal. Dict. vol. i. p. 184) a William Bartram of Lynn, and that surname 
appears in the list of early residents given in Lewis & Newhall’s history, p. 576. 
— Eps. 
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England, it made no difference. But the parents removing hither, 
and entering here into church state, such children in their minority 
were admitted in their right as members. Now she being a member, 
and walking inoffensively, as she hath done here so far as ever we 
have heard, both when a servant to Brother Layton, and afterward 
to Mr. Whiting, and when married also, if now she shall profess to 
own her father’s covenant, and offer herself and child to be put under 
the church’s watch (and albeit she judge not herself as yet so meet for the 
Lord’s Supper, yet shall desire that her child, who is interested in 
the covenant, as well as herself, may have the benefit of the seal of the 
covenant), we think you shall do well to persuade with your church that 
her child may be baptized. You have neither recommended nor dis- 
missed her as a member of your church to ours; and, therefore, it is 
not so meet for us to act thereon as for you. We look every day when 
we shall be put upon the same work here; and some other churches 
are at the same pass. You know what was drawn up in Mr. Mather’s 
paper at Cambridge to this purpose, and, we doubt not, had the time 
permitted, would have passed the vote of the most of the ministers 
there, as well as the other did, of those children’s membership. The 
Church of Salem, as we hear, met about the question a week or two 
since, and it passed affirmatively that the immediate children of church 
members were also church members. And surely, according to our 
received principles, we argue against the Anabaptists that the children 
of church members are to be baptized: which, if it be not a true 
premise and hath not other sufficient reason to back that very premise, 
we may soon be foiled by the Anabaptists. If it be a true principle, 
as no doubt it is, and may be confirmed by Scripture, then let 
churches look to it how they deny such persons’ children baptism, for 
we argue not from right of grandfathers or mothers herein, but from 
the right of the immediate parents being church members. Thus the 
children of church members are to be baptized ; but according as hath 
been unanimously concluded, such persons supposed now to have 
children, but when their parents were admitted into church fellowship 
they were, some two, some four, some six, some eight years old, like they, 
are church members; therefore their children are to be baptized. The 
children of all the members of the Jewish Church were circumcised, 
and the children of all the members of Christian Churches are to be 
baptized, The sprigs or children of branches of the olive (or true 
visible church), are to partake of the fulness of the olive, (or the 
privileges of it whereof they are passively capable, as they are of 
baptism) ; but such children of such parents are sprigs of branches of 
the olive, ergo, they are to partake of such olive fulness. Truly, Sirs, 
churches seem to strain courtesy who should begin; but if some 
churches do not make a beginning, we fear such children of the Church 
being debarred of their just privilege, it will breed ill-blood and ill- 
spirits, and such as may in time break out into humors and uncomfort- 
able issues in New England; and what is worst of all, we fear churches 
will have no comfort in that they may come to suffer that way, unless 
they had better warrant from God to deny such requests of their mem- 
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bers. Nor should we fear the consequences, that then the parents 
must come to the Lord’s Supper, knowing that there may be just 
reasons to delay that and not the other, as in cases of legal pollution, 
debarring the Jew or proselyte from the Passover, which yet hindered 
not the child from circumcision at the very time; or of some present j 
detention of one of our members from the Lord’s table upon occasion { 
of non-satisfaction at present in something which cometh to the Church’s 
ears, and yet, in the interim, not denying baptism to his child if he de- 
sire it. And so, with our hearty desires and prayers that the Lord 
would guide you to do his will herein, we take leave, resting, 
Your very loving Brethren in the Lord, 

SAMUEL WHITING, 

Tuomas CoBBEt. 
To the Reverend and dear Brethren, Mr. John Eliot and 


Mr. Samuel Danforth, the Pastor and Teacher of 
the Church at Roxbury, present these. 



















Rev. John Sherman to the Church at Roxbury. 


Mvucu Honorep anp Rev. Erpers, — Understanding by Antho- 
ny Beers that some doubt is made of his membership and church 
relation, I am willing, as time will permit, to express my apprehen- 
sions in two words. 

I conceive that Anthony Beers is as yet a member of the church at 
Watertown ; there is nothing that holds forth any shadow of contra- 
diction to this assertion, unless his Jetters of dismission (not yet made 4 
use of); but as for them I doubt not to affirm that the church in i 
her grant of them intended only to further his admission into the 
Church at Roxbury, not to unchurch him; and therefore till he maketh 
use of the liberty granted him to join with yourselves, he will be 
looked upon as in covenant here. 

It is true the church hath formerly towards some (who have lived 
long absent from them, taking no care either to return or to join else- 
where, when pressed upon their duty, they still neglecting it), passed 
an act of disowning them; but as concerning the party in question no 
such thing hath been as yet done, nor any thing toward it, and therefore 
I conceive he is as yet in relation here, and question not but your 
entertaining his child unto fellowship of the seal will be acceptable to 
the church here. 

Leaving yourselves and the work of Christ in your hands to the 
blessing of Heaven, I write, 

Yours unfeignedly, 


















JOHN SHERMAN. 





Watertown, Oct. 18, 58. 


To the Reverend his much Honored Friends, Mr. Eliot, 
Mr. Danforth, and Mr. Heath, these, in Roxbury.* 










* Mr. Isaac Heath was ruling elder of the Roxbury Church. — Eps. 
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Dorchester Church to Roxbury Church.* 


To the Reverend and our dearly beloved in the Lord, the Elders and Brethren 
of the Church at Roxbury, mercy and peace in Christ Jesus. 

REVEREND AND BELOVED BRETHREN, — The good providence of 
the Lord having so disposed that Hannah, the daughter of Thomas 
Andrews of this town, is joined in marriage with an inhabitant amongst 
you, whose name, as we conceive, is W. Hopkins, and the said Hannah 
having desired dismission from this church, that so (if it be the will 
of God to show her this favor) she may be joined as a member of the 
church with you amongst whom she now dwells. These are therefore 
to certify you, that ourselves, the most of the brethren with us, have 
consented to her desire herein, as conceiving it most orderly that per- 
sons should join themselves as members to the church where God 
disposeth of their usual habitation and abode, rather than to dwell in 
one place and retain their membership elsewhere ; and accounting that 
though the said Hannah have not yet been received to full commu- 
nion, yet inasmuch as she was born and baptized with us as a member 
(her mother being a beloved sister with us), and was never cut off 
from her membership by excommunication, nor (for aught that ever 
we have seen or known or heard of her) hath deserved so to be, that 
therefore her membership doth still continue. For we see not weight 
or reason to judge that such as were members in infancy should cease 
to be members merely because now they are grown to years and be- 
come adult. Upon such considerations as these, ourselves, and the 
most of the brethren with us, have consented as we have said. 

We do, therefore, recommend her to your loving acceptance in the 
Lord, requesting that, she giving such satisfaction as is meet, you would 
receive her into holy covenant with yourselves, that so she may be one 
of your church. So wishing from our hearts that she and many others 
in these churches may have such grace given to them of God that they 
may be known to be a seed which the Lord hath blessed, we take 
leave and rest your loving brethren in the Lord, 

RicHArRD MATHER, 
GrorGE Minor, 


Henry WITHINGTON. 
Dorcuester, this 24th of the 2d mon., 1660. 





* Thomas Andrews, whose daughter’s dismission to the Roxbury Church is 
contained in this letter, was one of the first settlers of Dorchester. There 
is an account of him in congas Dorchester, p. 40, where this daughter’s name is 
given as Susanna. George Minot and Henry Withington, who, with the Rev. 
Richard Mather, sign the letter, were ruling elders in the Dorchester Church 
for many years. — Eps. 
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Dorchester Church to Roxbury Church. 


To our much respected in the Lord, the Reverend and beloved Elders and 
Brethren of the Church at Roxbury, mercy and peace in Christ Jesus. 
REVEREND BELOVED IN THE LORD, — A motion being presented 
unto us that we would testify to yourselves what our apprehensions 
are concerning the spiritual estate of Richard Davies, who for some 
time lived in this town and here ended his days, these are therefore 
to certify you that for aught we saw, or knew, or heard of him, his 
conversation amongst us was inoffensive and as becoming the Gospel 
of Christ. Whereupon some of us spake to him advising him to join 
himself unto the Church as a member, which motion indeed he did not 
yield unto; but his reason that he gave being only the sense of his 
own unworthiness of such a mercy, made us to think never a whit 
the worse of the man, but the better. And when he was visited with 
the sickness whereof he died, sundry of us being several times with 
him in that sickness, did hear such gracious expressions and speeches 
from him, as caused us to conceive there was a good work of God’s 
saving grace in his heart, and that from thence proceeded those gra- 
cious and holy expressions. So that his conversation and his speeches in 
his health and in his sickness, do encourage us to give testimony of him 
as you see. And we consider there are many others in this town who 
would readily consent to give the like testimony if there were opportu- 
nity to motion them thereunto. So with desire of your prayers unto 
the Lord on our behalf, we recommend you to the grace and blessing 
of God in Christ Jesus, and rest, 
Your loving brethren in the Lord, 
RicHarp MatTuHer, RoGcer WITHINGTON, 
Witiiam Sroveuton, Tuomas Lake, 
Henry WIrTHINGTON, Davin JOHNES, 
Joun Capon, JOHN BLACKMAN, 
Ricwarp Hatt, Tuomas Birp.* 
DorcHestTER, this 15th of the 9th, 1665. 


To the Reverend Mr. Eliot and Mr. Danforth, Elders 
of the Church at Roxbury, be this presented. 


William Goodwin and others to Roxbury Church. 


REVEREND AND WELL BELOVED IN our Lorp Jesus, — It is not 
altogether unknown to yourselves how long a time the righteous God 


* The signers were doubtless prominent men in the Dorchester Church. 
Mather was the pastor, and Withington the ruling elder. William Stoughton 
was afterward Lieut.-Governor and Chief Justice; John Capen was a deacon, 
and a selectman; and Richard Hall was ensign, and often a selectman of the 
town. — Eps. 
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hath suffered Satan to sow the seeds of contention amongst his 
churches and people in these parts, but especially in the church of 
Christ at Hartford, to the great grief and wounding of our hearts. Our 
souls desire to mourn deeply for the great dishonor that is come to the 
name of our God thereby, and lament with bitterness before him that 
knows our hearts, to consider the name and praise that once we were, 
but the shame and dishonor that now we are to him, his name and 
glory, and grief to the hearts of his people round about us, and the 
sense whereof hath made us in our measures suitors at the throne of 
grace, that the Lord our God would for his own name (which we un- 
feignedly desire may be always more gracious to us than our lives) 
appear to our help and comfort. In pursuance whereof we endeavored 
to attend all those ways and means that himself hath pleased to show 
us; fruitlessness whereof is too manifest, for though sometimes we were 
not without hope of a healing according to him, yet how have our 
wounds corrupted rather than healed, and broken out again so that 
now they are grown to a greater height than ever, that if they are not 
timely stopped and thoroughly healed, we are afraid of the sad effects 
and events thereof, not only amongst ourselves, but in other places and 
churches. In order whereunto it is now concluded and agreed that 
several churches shall be desired that they would once more afford us 
their presence and help in this our distressed and most deplorable 
estate and condition, to hear and to give counsel for the issuing of our 
said differences according to God. We do, therefore, with the appro- 
bation of our General Court, humbly beg and implore so much of 
your favor as to send to us (so as to be at Hartford upon the 17th day 
of next month) your reverend teacher, Mr. Danforth, and we do 
in like manner beseech him that he would not now withdraw his help- 
ing hand from the Lord and his people. The other Elders that are 
agreed upon to meet with him, are Mr. Cobbet, pastor of Ipswich, Mr. 
Mitchell, pastor of Cambridge, and, in case God should disable any of 
those three, then Mr. Browne of Sudbury, chosen as a reserve, and 
hereby entreated to supply that defect. As also Mr. Davenport of 
New Haven, Mr. Norton of Boston, and Mr. Fitch of Seabrook, and 
in case God should disable any of those three, then Mr. Street of Mil- 
ford is chosen in like manner and hereby entreated to supply that de- 
fect. And now, reverend and dearly beloved in our common Saviour, 
we doubt not but your daily sense of our afflicted, yea, distracted state 
and condition, will provoke to such a sympathy with us therein, as 
shall need no argument to stir you up readily to do what herein is 
desired. We know the differences amongst us carry with them, yea, 
in the very nature of them, a great scandal of the Congregational 
way, and therein to the name of the Lord Jesus, which is stamped 
upon all his own institutions. It is certain there is, and, cannot but 
be, great evil somewhere. We will not justify ourselves, no, not in 
those things wherein we cannot yet see cause to condemn ourselves, 
but if in any thing, we have our rule, we profess ourselves willing, yea, 
exceedingly desirous that it may be unto us; we account it our misery 
to be left so far of God as to depart from or fall short thereof, but his 
19 
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- + « goodness and our happiness to be helped by any means to return 
again thereto, and consequently to take notice of any evil that shall 
appear we lie under, and therefore, in the simplicity of our hearts 
desire that we may have the help before mentioned, and do unfeignedly 
beg that truth in plainness may take place amongst us, let the evil and 
sin fall where it will. So the Lord our God may have the glory, it 
matters not who hath the just shame. In confidence of your love to 
us in granting this our request we humbly beg your .. . and fervent 
prayers to the throne of Grace that this means may be directed by 
him and blessed of him to the procuring of such a godly, regular, and 
firm peace with us and others of his people, that we and they, in the 
constant enjoyment thereof, may be always rejoicing in him to whom 
we desire to be mindful of yourselves in our prayers, and rest, 
Yours in the Lord under great affliction, 
WILLIAM GOODWIN, JoHN WEBSTER, 
ANDREW Bacon, JOHN CULLICK. 


To the Reverend Elders and Brethren of the Church 
of Christ, at Roxbury, these present.* 


Hadley Church to Rev. John Eliot. 


To the Church of Christ at Roxbury, Grace and peace in our Lord Jesus: 
Honored, REVEREND, AND BeLovep, — It having seemed good 
to him who is the only wise disposer of all things unto his, according 
to their needs and occasions, to visit us with a long and sore frown of 
his countenance and stroke of his hand in a sad and living difference 
between us and some of our brethren at Weathersfield who had sepa- 
rated themselves a long time from us while we lived there: which 
differences are not yet issued, notwithstanding our endeavors therein 
have been, as we judge, real and . . . for an issue. And since our re- 
moval those five brethren and two more joining with them, have de- 
clared themselves a church at Weathersfield, and acted the admission 
of members, &c., though they all remain members with us and (if we 
judge right) under offence. We remain a church and act our church 
administrations here, the whole church, except one man, voting to 
remove, and he voted not against it. Only those five brethren that 


* N.B. There is no date to the preceding letter, but Mr. Fitch removing 
from Saybrook to Norwich, 1660, and Mr. Norton removing from Ipswich to 
Boston, after 1655, it seems as if this letter was written before 1660. Among 
the signers is Wm. Goodwin, in the same handwriting, I find by examining and 
comparing, as that Wm. Goodwin who signed the Hadley or Norwoo letter, with 
the Rev. John Russell, dated April 29, 1661 [printed next below], in the name 
of Hadley Church. Mr. Russell says this, his, church moved entire from 
Weathersfield to Hadley, leaving five members behind at Weathersfield, which 
five members had withdrawn and refused to come to any church meeting for a 
twelvemonth before. — Pres. Stiles’s Note. 
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had a long time separated from us came not to our meetings, though 
called by general and special warnings, nor to any of our meetings for 
near a twelvemonth before. They were never dismissed from us. 
Whereby there is an open profession of one church being become two 
without any dismission or consent of one part to the other. And 
when (as we conceive) there is an absolute necessity of our parts 
being under . . . offence. We do not see that it is on our part, yet 
are willing to seek advice and help of those who may show us that which 
either our weakness or prejudice hinders us from discerning. We 
have offered to our brethren the seeking of advice of any Elders or 
churches in the country, mutually chosen, only with liberty to recant 
in case of just exception, as prejudging the case or the like, which ex- 
ception we have told them should extend to above one, and we have 
given them the like liberty toward us in any whom we should nomi- 
nate: yet we cannot gain consent on those terms unless they may 
choose whom they will. We always [say ?] one excepted they may, 
but find that we cannot yield. We have oft written to and received 
advice from the Reverend Elders in the Massachusetts, and according 
to our best understanding acted by it. The last we had was that our 
brethren and we should mutually choose a council in these parts. 
Hereupon we sent to our brethren declaring our willingness to leave 
the matter with the churches of Windsor and Farmington, or with 
the churches of New Haven, Branford, and Milford. ‘Their answer 
was to both, that they could not do, for things were out of their hands, 
the court had taken it into theirs. We desired them to confer with 
the messengers we had sent, which (as they formerly had done) they 
refused. We have formerly sent to some churches for advice, in this 
our difference, but could not obtain help. Hence it becomes difficult 
to us to know what to do in such a case at such a time. Be satisfied 
in their proceedings we cannot by our own light: to proceed against 
them in a church way, which advice is not satisfactory to our own 
hearts, nor according to the counsel we have sought: obtain advice 
to the issuing of the case hitherto we could not: to sit still without 
adding trouble to ourselves and the people of God in such a day of 
Jacob’s trouble is that we are willing to do if we may do it without 
neglect of that duty which God requires of us. Herein we humbly 
and earnestly request your advice and help. Whether you judge that 
we may sit still without further motion; or, if there be any thing to be 
done that you would give us your advice what it is. And if it requires 
any meeting, that yourselves would appoint the time and place so as 
may best suit yourselves and the circumstances of the case, and we 
shall readily attend the same. When we sent last to our brethren, 
which was about three weeks ago, we told them (as we have divers 
times formerly) that, they not consenting to send with us, we would 
send to some churches without them. We have sent in the same man- 
ner to the churches of Boston, Dorchester, and Cambridge. We be- 
seech you, to whom the Lord hath given peace and strength, to pity 
and compassionate those whose bones are broken and out of joint. 
He who hath said he is not unrighteous to forget his servants’ labor 
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of love will abundantly reward you. To his grace we commit you 
and rest, 
Your Brethren in the fellowship of the Gospel, 
JouNn Russewu, ) Jn the name 
Wa. Goopwin, } of the Church. 
Norwoo, April 29, 1661. 


To the Reverend his much Honored friend Mr. John Eliot, 
Teacher of the Church of Christ at Roxbury.* 


Rules about Admission and Discerning visible Saints Ecclesiasticé. 


1. It cannot be denied but that a latitude of visibility must be 
admitted, because some Christians have had: 1, more time; 2, more 
means; 3, have more abilities and parts ; — to express themselves to the 
satisfaction of others than some others have. 

2. Visibility, not so much of the doctrine of faith, as of the work 
and grace of faith, in the visible profession thereof, is necessarily 


to be manifested (to the judgment of charity) in some sincerity and 


reality of it, and that it is not a dead faith only; otherwise how 
easily may profane persons and pagans be introduced into the church 
to pollute it, as also how unseasonably may excommunicated persons 
(professing the faith) be restored. 

3. Faith may become thus visible in its reality in a threefold 
way :— 

1, By confession of sin and profession of a holy life; the first 


showing the work of vocation, the other of sanctification; and a large 
profession of the work of both is desirable in all. 

2. By confession or humiliation for sin without knowledge and 
experience of holiness of life, as Acts 2: the Apostles had no other 
experience of the first converts but of the former work, which discover- 
ing the truth of their faith (being joined in real fruit of it to their 
general profession thereof), they received them; and otherwise none 


newly converted may lawfully be admitted. 


3. By profession of a holy conversation (which is all one with 
universal evangelical obedience whereby the soul lives in no known 
sin, neglects no known duty), although the soul may not be able to 
show how it came by its faith in humiliation and vocation, may be 
sufficient: James 2: 17; Revel. 22: 14; John 14:15. Because 
many have faith who know not how it was wrought, nor the time 


when: nay, it may be are so beaten down and poor in spirit, that their 


complaints are only of the want of it. "Tis enough if he can show 
(or others for them) a reason of their faith . ... (viz., a holy life) 
though they cannot show how it was wrought. 





* The troubles in the Connecticut churches and the removal of the Rev. 
Mr. Russell to Hadley, are narrated in the first chapter of Judd’s history of 


that town. The Indian name Norwoottuck was changed to Hadley by an order 
of the General Court, 22 May, 1661. — Eps. 
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4. It may be a query how far the testimony of other able and 
godly Christians is to be taken in case all these be wanting. Did not 
Barnabas’s testimony of Paul (Acts 9:) satisfy the brethren? was 
not Diotrephes who refused to receive the brethren commended to 


the church by the Apostles? May two or three witnesses legally 
condemn and not as many acquit in case any object against their sin- 
cerity, supposing the witnesses to be able and faithful men? * 


Missionaries at Tranquebar to Rev, Samuel Mather.t 


Viro plurimum Reverendo et in Christo fratri Samueli Matheri, 


V. D. M. apud Bostonenses, pio, fideli, prudentissimo; S. P. D. Nico- 
laus Dal, Martinus Bessius, Christianus Fredericus Pressier, Christo- 
phorus Theodosius Walther, Andreas Worm, Samuel Theophilus 
Kichtsteig, Missionarii apud Malabarenses seu Famulos in India 
Orientali. 


Reddita nobis est x Sept. anni MDCCXXXII, Tessera Amoris 
tui fraterni, Epistola scilicet tua suavissima, una cum concione funebri 


et vita parentis beatae memoriae. 

Megalan’drum Cottonem Matherum, decus illud et ornamentum 
Protestantis ecclesiae, virum vere Catholicum, patrem Nov.-Anglorum, 
et Synagonistam nostrum in opere Domini, in terris degere desiisse, 
proh dolor cognovimus. 

Esset hic nobis materia lugendi multa: cujus enim vita ad nos per- 
tinuit, quidni etiam mors et jactura? Verum sumus Christiani; credi- 
mus resurrectionem carnis et vitam aeternam; scimus beatum Doctorem 
nune esse apud Dominum év aywig. Vita nostra absconditur ad tem- 
pus cum Christo in Deo. Quando autem Christus vita nostra mani- 
festabitur, tunc etiam nos cum ipso manifestabimur in gloria. 

* President Stiles adds to this extract the following notes : — 

“The above, extracted from an ancient MS. original in the Collection of the 
Mathers, at Boston, which I received from the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Mather 


of Boston, grandson of Dr. Increase Mather, and great-grandson of Mr. Rich- 
ard Mather of Dorchester. I think this MS. the handwriting of the said Rich- 
ard Mather.” [Signed] “Nov. 1, 1789. Ezra Strives.” 

“By comparison with MSS. in this Collection indorsed by Dr. Cotton 
Mather as the handwriting of his grandfather, I find this was written by Rev. 
Richard Mather, first minister of Dorchester, who had the principal hand in 
compiling Cambridge Platform, 1647.” — Eps. 

+ Cotton Mather, the father of the Rev. Samuel Mather, was a friend of the 
celebrated Dr. Franke of Halle, who took great interest in missionary enter- 


prises, and under whose care these Danish missionaries were educated. He 
had had some correspondence with them. The Danes had established them- 
selves at Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but for a long time paid no attention to the evangelization of the country. 
‘Two missionaries were sent out in 1705. The English were always friendly to 
the mission, and it received aid from the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and was extended afterward from Tranquebar to Madras. There 


is a good account of it in the third chapter of J. W. Kaye’s “ Christianity in 
India.” — Eps, 
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Jam vero te compellamus, Frater amantissime, tanquam heredem 
paternae fidei, spiritus et meritorum atque antistitem ecclesiae Dei 
inter Nov.-Anglos. Quam beatus parens tuus nobiscum coluit amici- 
tiam spiritualem, conserves quaesumus sartam tectam; ita ut vigeat 
inter nos in vicem communio amoris, supplicationum, officiorum, sympa- 
thiw, epistolarum ; et quae sunt alia hujus generis. 

Bonum unionis habet promissionem benedictionis divinae. Erit 
etiam odor bonae fragrantiae apud reliquos: Christo fideles, si cogno- 
verint ecclesias utriusq. Indie giadedgiag vinculo contineri, in com- 
muni capite Christo, et augmentum corporis facere in aedificationem 
sui ipsius in dilectione. 

Coloniarium Magnae Britanniae iv littore hoc Coromandelino prae- 
cipua est Madraspatna, atias Fort St. George dicta. Ibi etiam ab 
anno MDCCXXVI plantatur et rigatur inter Ethnicos, a tribus Mis- 
sionariis, Rev® Schultze, Sartorio, et Geister; cura et auspicio bene- 
factricis Societatis Londinensis de promovenda cognitione Christi. 
Multiplicit Deus numerum ecclesiarum suarum in India Orientali et 
Occidentali. 

Colonia haec Danica jam habet sex Missionarios Europaeos qui 
juncta sibi utuntur opera Catechetarium ex Indis conversis. Ipsa vero 
ecclesia recens collecta ultra arctos coloniae terminos in mediterranea 
principi Tanschanurensi, Christianae religioni inimico subjecta pro- 
tenditur. 

Pro aliquali cognitione status externi Missionis mittimus tres sche- 
dulas idiomate patrio in officina nostra excusas. Plura de rebus Tran- 
gambariensibus e diariis quae quotannis Halae Saxonum eduntur, si 
volupe fuerit, cognosci possunt. 

Exhibimus simul duos libellos dogmaticos, in usum coetus Famulici 
et Lusitanici editos. Sint, Tibi, quaesumus, instar memorialis seu 
monitoris Malabarensis. In Famulico illo ratione methodi aliquid est, 
quod beato parenti Tuo acceptum deberi, silentio praeterire, non pos- 
sumus. In manus nostras venerat parvulus Ipsius Catechismus the 
Instructor dictus. Ibi pagina tertia beatus Auctor pio affectu stupidi- 
tati hominum quorundam consulturus, typum doctrinae salutaris con- 
cinna brevitate tribus quaestionibus exasciatum dedit. Sumsimus hoc 
nobis exemplo: nam ejus modi calamitas et inter Indos nostros haud 
infrequens est. Vide versionem Latinam paginae 2. et 3. Ordinis 
Salutis.* 

Deniq. adsit amcenitas Iehovae Dei vestri vobis; et opus manuum 
vestrarum instituat in vobis; ipsum precamur opus manuum vestrarum 
instituat. 

Omnes hic fratres Te resalutant in Domino. Vale! 


Trangambariae in littore Coromandelino, 
die 16 Januarii MDCCXXXIIL. 


* President Stiles has copied immediately after this letter the following 
extracts, which are doubtless the passages referred to: — 

“Page 2. Ordinem salutis ob diversum auditorum statum trifaria forma exhi- 
bere opus fecit. 

“ Prima forma habet theses quinque. Sunt pro illis qui vel aetate senecta, 
vel surditate aurium, vel gravissimo morbo in discendo impediuntur, aut in 
casu quodam necessitatis baptizari debent. 
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Rev. Dr. Trumbull to Dr. Holmes.* 
Nortu Haven, Oct. 28, 1818. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir,— Since your obliging visit at my 
house, I have been reviewing my manuscript and documents relative 
to the American Church. I find that I have written a regular his- 
tory of the Puritans, from their origin in Wickliffe, about the year 
1380, down to the year 1712, comprising a term of about three hun- 
dred and thirty years. It relates to the settlement of the New Eng- 
land churches; the Antinomianism which sprang up in Boston; the 
founding of the College at Cambridge; the Salem witchcratt; the 
story of the compilation of the New England Psalms; the rise and 
persecution of the Quakers and Baptists ; the convention and acts of 
councils in New England; the forming of the Cambridge and Say- 
brook platforms, &c. What I have written would fill about two hun- 
dred and fifty pages of the same type and page of my History of the 
United States. 1 imagine that the compilation of it cost nearly as much 
reading and pains as to compile the whole subsequent part of the history. 
It led me to look up and read many old books and pamphlets, which I 
never should have read for any other purpose. As the history is a 
first draught, and written upon rough paper, it will need to be tran- 
scribed, and in some instances transpositions will be necessary ; and it 
may be beneficial to divide the chapters, and to alter the phraseology, 
in some instances. It is written plainly and is perfectly legible, and 
with little pains might be fitted for the press. I have made very con- 
siderable collections relative to the Dutch, Presbyterian, Seceding, 
Baptist, and Moravian Churches, consisting of books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts. ‘They are generally filed, and in tolerable order. The 
value of the manuscript and papers you cannot determine, without 
some examination of them. I wish you to undertake the completion 
of the history. I conceive it would do an important service to the 
Church of God, oblige your brethren of the clergy in New England, 
and in other parts of the United States and of the world. Dr. Dwight 
approves of my choice of you for that purpose; thinks I could not 
have made a better. He speaks in honorable terms of your “ Annals.” 





“Secunda forma continet questiones 24 literis majusculis pro catechisandis 
reliquis, ita ut jacto fundamento S. Baptismum suscipere possint. 

“ Tertia forma intertexit illis questiones 16 literis minusculis (summa, ques- 
tiones 40) inserviunt tum preparatione hominum capracioris ingenii; tum 
aedificationi baptizatorum in fide, caritate et spe; tum explorationi et prepara- 
tioni eorum qui sacram synaxim petunt.”’ 

“Page 3. Ordinem salutis quam brevissime exhibentis theses quinque. 

“1. Unus est Deus qui mundum et homines creavit et adhuc conservat. 

“2. Homines in peccatum lapsi sunt, quapropter omnes infernalis supplicii rei 
facti sunt. 

“3. Deus misit filium suum in mundum: hic homo natus pro perditis homini- 
bus passus est et satisfecit. 

“4, Qui credit in filium Dei Jesum Christum et pie vivit salvabitur. 

“5. Qui non credit in ipsum et in peccatis vivit condemnabitur.” — Eps. 

* This letter and the papers that follow are taken from the scrap-book, 
marked No. VIII., of the Holmes Papers. — Eps. 
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The accomplishment of such a work will, doubtless, transmit your 
name with honor and a sweet perfume to ages to come. There is no 
work which I should have a greater desire to accomplish, were I to live, 
and have a capacity to do it. It is perfect in character for a clergy- 
man. It may add to the prosperity of Zion, and serve to build up our 
Jerusalem. 

As the papers are too valuable to be trusted with common travellers 
or stage-drivers, it seems necessary that you take a journey to North 
Haven, and receive the manuscript and papers, which I will deliver 
into your hands, to be published by you, as entirely for your benefit 
and to your advantage and that of your heirs and assigns, as if you had 
written the manuscript and made the collection, on such terms as you 
and I shall judge reasonable and just. I wish to have a line from 
you directly, that I may be certified of your intentions. My age ren- 
ders it less eligible for me to journey than it once was, or I would visit 
you ona matter of so much importance, and which cannot be trans- 
acted without a personal interview. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your obliged friend and very humble servant, 
BenJAMIN TRUMBULL. 
Rev. Dr. Hotes. 


John Farmer to Dr. Holmes. 


Concorp, N. H., Feb. 8, 1822. 

REVEREND Srr,— From some source or other, I have been in- 
formed that you were writing an Ecclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land; and as the Rev. Dr. McFarland, of this town, has lately put into 
my hands the early records of the Convention of Ministers of New 
Hampshire, I thought it might not be improper to furnish you with an 
abstract of them. The manuscript containing them is a small folio 
of fifty pages, and is perfect. The Ecclesiastical Convention of New 
Hampshire was formed in the year 1747, by the clergymen of the Pro- 
vince, assembled at Exeter, on the 28th of July, their object being, “ by 
prudent, hearty, and unanimous endeavors, to guard the churches 
against every thing that might shock their foundations or corrupt their 
doctrine.” The Convention, at this time, refused to establish any 
creeds, but adopted, among others, the following resolutions : — 

“That we will take particular notice of several doctrinal errors, 
which have more remarkably discovered themselves of late in several 
places, such as, 1. That faith is nothing but a persuasion that Christ 
died for me in particular. 2. That morality is not of the essence of 
Christianity. 3. That God sees no sin in his children, 4. That be- 
lievers are justified from eternity. 5. That no unconverted person can 
understand the meaning of the Scriptures. 6. That sanctification is 
no evidence of justification. And that we will be very frequent in 
opposing these errors.” Rev. Messrs. Cushing, of Dover, and Moody, 
of Newmarket, were appointed a Committee to visit the church at Dur- 
ham, then in “ difficult circumstances, and in great confusion.” 
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The next meeting assembled at Hampton, by adjournment from Exe- 
ter, Oct. 13, of the same year, and determined upon holding annual 
meetings. The Committee, before appointed on the affairs of the 
church at Durham, reported that they were “in a very unhappy situ- 
ation”; that their pastor, Mr. Gilman, had refused to preach; that 
many communicants had separated, and held meetings at private 
houses ; that said meetings were very disorderly; and that “vile and 
absurd things were practised, — such as profane singing and dancing, 
spitting in persons’ faces, damning the Devil, &c.” The Convention 
prudently determined not to interfere at present. 

The Convention assembled at Portsmouth, Oct. 11, 1748. Several 
members dissented from a former vote respecting Antinomian errors, 
stating that others [Arminian] equally pernicious as extensively pre- 
vailed, deserving equal notice. 

At the Convention of 1749, it was recommended to the churches to be 
more strict and careful in the exercise of the discipline of the church. 

In 1751, a correspondence was opened with some of their dissent- 
ing brethren in England, by a letter addressed to them particularly by 
the Convention. 

The Convention, in 1752, received an affectionate reply from Rev. 
Benjamin Avery, D.D., of Guy’s Hospital, in behalf of the dissenting 
Protestants of England. It was voted that, as Nottingham and Epsom 
had been destitute of a preached gospel, the Convention would en- 
courage preaching among them. 

At the Conveution, in 1753, they passed a vote recommending the 
Rev. Timothy Walker, of Rumford (now Concord), who had some 
thoughts of going to England. He went afterwards. 

The Convention, in 1754, voted “ that a memorial be presented to 
the legislature of this Province, in the name of this Convention, to 
entreat that the great number of tavern-keepers and retailers in this 
Province may be reduced.” [This memorial was not presented. ] 

In 1754, the Convention, taking into serious consideration the “general 
remarkable decay of religion in their congregations,” agreed upon par- 
ticular days to preach to their people upon the prevailing sins of the day. 

The settlement of Rev. Joseph Prince in Barrington, in 1755, caus- 
ing some disquietude, by reason of his being blind, the sabject was 
brought before the Convention, this year, by John Garland and twenty- 
eight others; whereupon, they voted that the manner of Mr. Prince’s 
introduction among the people of Barrington was of a “very danger- 
ous tendency, and quite contrary to the usual methods of the churches 
in this land. Nor can we think a person of Mr. P.’s unhappy defect 
in one of the most valuable and useful bodily senses can perform all 
the parts of the gospel ministry, without extraordinary assistances and 
gifts of the Spirit, — which, we think, long since ceased.” ‘To this pro- 
ceeding of the Convention Rev. Messrs. Langdon and Haven entered 
their remonstrance. 

(To be concluded in another letter.)* 





* The writer resumes the subject of the Convention in the letter of the next 
day, which follows immediately after this one. — Eps. 
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Respecting the Gookin Manuscript, I have had an interview with the 
Honorable Judge Gookin on the subject, of whom I made particular 
inquiries. I find that Judge Gookin is a descendant, of the fifth gen- 
eration, from Major-General Gookin. His father, Nathaniel Gookin, 
who died in 1766, was minister of North Hampton. His grand- 
father, Nathaniel, was minister of Hampton, and died in 1734. His 
great-grandfather, Nathaniel, who died in 1692, was one of your pre- 
decessors ; and Ae was second son of General Gookin. Here, then, is an 
uninterrupted line, in which the manuscript might have been transmit- 
ted; but Judge Gookin, who has the traditional account of the exist- 
ence of such a manuscript, supposes that it was in the possession of 
Rev. Daniel Gookin, who, being the oldest son, and a survivor of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, of Cambridge, was most justly entitled to it. 
Daniel was settled in the ministry at Sherburne, and here his dwell- 
ing-house and many of his effects were corisumed by fire ; and Judge 
G. suspects the manuscript perished at this time. But it may still ex- 
ist. How was the other one preserved? We are not informed, in the 
Collections, where it is printed, in what manner it was obtained.* 

I received your official letter, giving me notice of my being elected 
a member of the Historical Society, — an honor I did not expect, and 
for which I have few of the qualifications. I shall soon reply to Rev. 
Mr. Lowell, the Recording Secretary, to whom, I suppose, answers in 
such cases are to be addressed.t 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your obliged and very humble servant, 


JOHN FARMER, 
Rev. Dr. Hotmes. 


If, sir, you have a spare copy of your two Discourses on the Com- 
pletion of the Second Century of the Landing of the Forefathers at 
Plymouth, and will send it me, I will send a pamphlet or two in re- 
turn. If I knew where I could procure them, I would not trouble 
you with this request. 


* General Daniel Gookin, whose “ Historical Collections of the Indians of 
Massachusetts ” was published in the first volume of the Society’s Collections, 
wrote also a “ History of New England,” the manuscript of which has been 
lost. Dr. Holmes, who was at this time the Chairiaan of the Committee of Publi- 
cation, had probably written to Mr. Farmer to seek it in the family of Judge 
Gookin, with the hope of publishing it in the Society’s next volume. It is, per- 
haps, a little curious that the early records of the Society, lately published, 
make no mention of the gift of the manuscript of the “ Historical Collection 
of the Indians.” That volume is now in the Society’s cabinet. The name 
“ Nathaniel Gookin, 1709,” is written twice on the fly-leaves; “John Gookin 
1728/9” appears also ; and, at the end of the book, in an older hand, “ Nathan- 
iel Gookin.” It is in fine condition. — Eps. 

t Mr. Farmer was elected a corresponding member in January, 1822. An 
extract from his letter, accepting membership, is printed in the “ Early Proceed- 
ings,” vol. i. p. 889, n. — Eps. 
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John Farmer to Dr. Holmes. 


Concorp, Feb. 9, 1822. 

The Convention, in 1756, received a letter signed by forty-three in- 
habitants and freeholders of Canterbury, desiring the settlement of 
Mr. Cutler (who had been dismissed from Epping, for “his gross and 
scandalous [offences ?]* against the Seventh Commandment”) over 
them. They utterly refused to sanction his ordination, and advised the 
people of Canterbury against him. 

In 1757, “the Convention, taking into consideration the very re- 
markable frowns of God upon the civil and military affairs in our 
nation and land and this Province, and considering our dependence 
upon the great Governor of the world to deliver us out of all our diffi- 
culties and save us from the sword of the enemy, recommended a day 
of fasting and prayer, to supplicate the succors and merciful presence 
of God, through the Mediator, under the aforesaid difficulties.” 

In 1758, a petition was adopted, to be presented to Governor B, 
Wentworth, for the establishment of a college, or academy, in this 
Province. 

In 1759, a Committee was appointed to further the project of the 
establishment of a college ; and also to consult upon any other measures 
for promoting the education of youth, and advancing “ good literature” 
in the Province. 

In 1761, the Convention adopted an address to George III., on his 
accession to the throne of England. This address is preserved in the 
Records. A long testimonial from churches of Connecticut was read, 
in favor of the labors and character of Rev. Eleazar Wheelock. A 
handsome resolution, on the same subject, was passed by the Con- 
vention. 

Sept. 20, 1769, Rev. Mr. Belknap was chosen clerk, and officiated 
until Sept. 22, 1774. The Convention voted their thanks to Rev. Mr. 
Haven, for his services as clerk for twelve years past. 

At the Convention, in 1770, a memorial was addressed to the Gov- 
ernor, on the subject of the back settlements, which were destitute of 
a preached Gospel. This memorial was suppressed by the Committee 
of the Convention appointed to prefer it, from some prudential 
motives.f 

In 1774, the Convention voted an address to Rev. Samuel Langdon, 
D.D., on his election to the Presidency of Harvard College. This, 
together with his answer, is to be found in the Ecclesiastical 
Records. 

From this period until 1785, there appear no records of the Con- 





* Mr. Farmer, in copying from the records, has omitted a word here. — Eps. 
t To the fourth volume of the “ Collections of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society,” published in 1834, Mr. Farmer contributed, from these Records, 
the Address to George III.; the testimonial in favor of Mr. Wheelock, and the 
resolution of the Convention; and the Memorial on the Back Settlements 
These papers occupy ten pages of that volume (pp. 140-150). — Eps. 
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vention ; and it is believed that none were holden, during the doubtful 
period of the Revolution. In 1785, the clergymen resolved again to 
associate and to meet annually, about the time of the session of the 
General Court of New Hampshire. 

The preachers at the meetings of the Convention were as follows : — 


July 28,1747. Rev. John Blunt, of Newcastle. . . from 1 Cor. x. 35. 
Oct. 13,1747. Rev. John Odlin. of Exeter. . o» 2» Cor. it. 2. 
11, 1748. Rev. Joseph Whipple, of Hampton Falls Rom. xii. 5-8. 
10, 1749. Rev. Timothy Walker, of Concord . . 1 Cor. iv. 1. 
9, 1750. Rev. James Pike, of Somersworth . . 2 Cor. v. 20. 
8, 1751. Rev. Jonathan Cushing, of Dover. . . Eph. iv. 11, 12. 
24,1752. Rev. Joseph Adams, of Newington . . 1 Cor. xii. 35. 
9, 1753. Rev. Ebenezer Flagg, of Chester. . . Matt. vi. 20. 
Sept. 24, 1754. Rev. John Tucke, of Gosport . . s 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
1755. Rev. John Moody, of Newmarket . . Acts, xx. 28. 
1756. Rev. Stephen Chase, of Newcastle’ . 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
1757. Rev. Nathaniel Gookin [of N. Hampton] Ezek. xxxiii. 7. 
1758. Rev. Samuel Langdon, of Portsmouth . Isa. lix. 19. 
1759. Rev. Ward Cotton, of Hampton .. . 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
1760. Rev. Samuel Haven, of Portsmouth. . Col. i. 28. 
1761. Rev. Josiah Cotton, of Sandown .. . 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
1762. Rev. John Rogers [of Kittery]. . » 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
1763. Rev. [Joseph] Emerson, of Malden, Mass. John, i. 1. 
1764. Rev [engin] Stevens [of Kittery] * Titus, ii. 15. 
1765. Rev. Daniel Rogers, of Exeter. . . Eph. iv. 11-14. 
1766. Rev. Samuel McClintock, of Greenland | Heb. i. 1. 
1767. Rev. Samuel Lankton,t ...... Isa. I xii. 6, 7. 
1768. Rev. Joseph Adams, of Stratham . . Prov. xi. 30. 
1769. Rev. Benjamin Stevens, of Kittery . . John, x. 11. 
1770. Rev. Moses Hemenway, of Wells. . . Matt. vi. 23. 
1771. Rev. ne Foster, of Berwick . . Rev. ii. 10. 
1772. Rev. Jeremy Belknap, of Dover. . . Mark, iv. 26-29. 
1773. Rev. ones Merriam, of Berwick . Heb. x. 24. 
1774. Rev. Daniel Rogers, of Exeter. . . . Acts, xvii. 80, 31. 


I have thus finished what I began in my letter of yesterday. 
Should there be any one fact of importance to you, I shall feel myself 
abundantly rewarded. The Records of a later date, I have not seen, 
though I suspect there are complete records from 1786 down to the 
present time. 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your obedient and very humble servant, 


JoHN Farmer. f 
Rev. Dr. Hotmes. 


* This sermon was printed, and a copy of it is in the Society’s library. — Eps. 

t We find no such name among the clergy, and have little doubt that the 
person intended was the Rev. Samuel Langdon, of Portsmouth, afterward Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. — Eps. 

t This letter is indorsed by Dr. Holmes, “ to A. H., not Hist. Soc.” Dr. Holmes 
was Corresponding Secretary of the Society at the time. — Eps. 
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Estate of Tutor Flynt.* 


A Catalogue of the Second Bundle of Bonds, with the 
principal Bondsmen. 


Thomas Marshall, James Rus- 
sell, Eben’¢ Marshall . 
John Hoar, Joseph Bridge . 
Samuel Childs, Jeremiah Rob- 

beson, Benj. Childs... 
Henry Spring, Abraham Bige- 
low, Benj. Bond . * 
Abraham and Isaac Jackson . 
Thomas Rand, Ebenezer Ham- 
mon, Edw’d Garfield . 
Joseph Cook, Henry Prentice 
His other Bond, Eben’r Smith, 
Thomas Park ... «+ - 
Will. Park, Thomas Park . 
James Reed, Samuel White- 
more, Jonathan Sprague 
Nathan’l and Will. Tufts . 
Owen Worland — 
Elias Smith, Caleb Prentice 
Edw’d Marrett . 
Isaac Mills } Seow Aaa ce 
Thos. Park, Ebenezer Bradish 
Thos. Park of Newtown, Jo- 
siah Goddard, Isaac Williams 
Will. Hagur, Bradel Smith, 
William Whitney... . 
Will. Whitney, Bradel Smith, 
Eben’r Hobbs ck +a 
Seth Roos, Jr., and Robert 
I. ik See ee 
Sam’! Rament, and Sam’! Ra- 
OY ee eee 
Nath. Meriam, Benj. Muzey, 
and John Muzy,Jr. . . . 
Sam’l Simond, Joseph Tidd, 
and Thos. Fessenden ‘ 
Ben. and John Muzy .. . 
Theophilus Mansfield, Nath’l 
Brown, and Bradell Smith . 
John Muzy, and John Stone . 
Ebenezer Bradish, Caleb Pren- 
tice, and Nath. Tufts 
Gad Hitchcock, and Jonathan 
Hastings 





. isout April 19, 1758. 


Oct. 8, 1757. 
Oct. 29, 1757. 


Nov. 26, 1757. 
April 26, 1758. 


March 16, 1758. 
July 8, 1758. 


March 27, 1757. 
Nov. 27, 1757. 


March 3, 1758. 


January 1, 1757. 


Sept. 27, 1757. 
March 16, 1758. 
March 13, 1758. 
July 12, 1758. 
July 13, 1758. 
April 11, 1758. 
Oct. 25, 1757. 
May 9, 1757. 
Dec. 29, 1757. 
March 17, 1758. 
Dec. 10, 1757. 


March 9, 1758. 
April 2, 1758. 


April 12, 1758. 
Nov. 1, 1757. 


Oct. 17, 1757. 
Jan. 14, 1757. 


Principal. 


£100 O. Ten. £6 
22 Dollars. 8 


40 ,, 5 
44 ‘ 5 
Math aias 2 
£99. 5 
18 Dollars. 2 
OC, 4 
834 ,, 4 
59 oz. Silver. 8 
86 Dollars. 4 
_— - 0 
o « 5 
me a 2 
a 1 
a 3 
44 en 5 
166 a 22 
7] «& 10 
@@ ss 5 
> ws 2 
-_ +» 3 
“4 . 5 
a -« 3 
ww 6 8 
£70. 4 
44 Dollars. 5 





Interest. 
00 
0 0 
8 0 
18 10 
6 ll 
18 10 
7 11 
7 2 
10 0 
18 2 
17 2 
18 0 
18 10 
3 6 
16 0 
0 0 
18 10 
8 2 
00 
18 10 
8 7} 
18 0 
18 10 
48 
12 11 
4 0 
18 10 


* It has been thought best to preserve the ancient spelling of the names in this docu- 


ment. 


It is not in the handwriting of Tutor Flynt, except that he has added two or 


three bonds to the list, and has indorsed the whole: ‘‘ This account of Henry Flynt, of 
Cambridge, his estate in bonds, notes, lands, &c., was delivered to Mrs. Dorothy Jack- 
It was delivered to her to 
keep to herself without any others perusing of it, lest fire should burn the bonds, 


son, of Boston, widow, to keep (till recalled) July 10, 1758. 


notes, &c.’’ — Eps. 
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John Parker, and Nath. Jeni- 
in. -s : 

Thos. Fessenden and Jonath. 
Herington . 


Thos. Fessenden and Jonath. 


Cm . . 
Sam’| Bacon, and Dav d Cut- 
ler, and Benj. Danforth . 
Peter Deurell, Thos. Park . 
Thos. More, Nath’l Meriam, 
David Cutler . 
Sam’! Daken, John Hore, ‘Amos 
Daken. . . 

Eb. Johnson, Ephraim W oods, 
and Isaac Johnson . ° 
Jonas Meriam, Jonas Stone, 

John Buckman. . 
Sam’l Wheat, and Sam’l Sev- 
erns . a a ae 


. is out April 24, 1757, 


April 5, 1758. 
April 5, 1758. 
May 10, 1758. 


March 18, 1758. 


Dec. 19, 1757. 
April 24, 1758. 
Jan. 15, 1758. 
Oct. 18, 1757. 
May 17, 1758. 


44 Dollars. 
£70. 


862 dolls. L. M. 


44 Dollars. 
£50. 


44 Dollars. 
“4 (y 


[Sepr. 


5 18 10 
441 


416 0 


5 18 10 
8 00 


5 18 10 
5 18 10 
ee 
5 18 10 
810 8 


£200 9 1 


Interest O. Tenor, 


Mr. Jackson’s bond will be out February 7, 1758; the bond 
with interest paid, October 15, 1757 . 


Joseph Crosbey’s bond is out May 5, 1758; . 
paid by Mr. Cranch, 11 May last, excepting | 80 cee 


which is due 5 May - next . 


Brought over . 


£51 11 4 


the interest past 


£2 


12 0 0 
£63 11 4 
1 
5 


200 9 


64 0 


George and Samuel Farrar, and Dan’l Adams is out November 19, 1768. 


Interest £5 18 10 O. T. 


Theophilus and Sam’! Mansfield is out Dec. 7,1758. Interest £1 17 9 O. T. 


These bonds were reckoned up 16th September, 1757. 


An Account of the First Bundle of Bonds when they come due, 
April 27, 1758. 


Leazer Beal, Joshua Fuller, 
Josiah Fuller ‘ 
Leazer Beel, Sam’l Weat, Jo- 
siah Goddard. . 
Sam’l Baken, David Cutler, 
Benj. Danforth . . 
Timothy Brown, Nathan Fisk 
Joseph Brown, Timothy Brown 
Will. Brown, Josiah Brown 
Benj. Brown, Timothy Brown 
Peter Durell, Isaac Williams, 
Jonathan Fuller ‘ 
Jason Dunster, Henry Dun- 
ster, Edw. Dixson . 
Jason Dunster, Henry Dun- 
ster, Edw. Dikson . ° 
Jason Dunster, Edw. Dikson . 
Joshua Fuller, Josiah Fuller, 
John Clarke . . 
John Fuller, Joshua Fuller, 
Peter Durell. . . . . 


. is out 26 July, 1758. 


11 June, 1758. 
11 June, 1758. 
26 June, 1758. 
20 Sept. 1758. 
21 Feb. 1758. 

18 June, 17658. 
18 July, 1768. 
8 March, 1759. 


5 June, 1759. 
19 Feb. 1759. 


11 June, 1758. 
14 June, 1758. 


Principal. 
82 Dollars. 
82. oy 
67» 
27 
£50. 
£50. 
80 Dollars. 


£100. 


” 


40 Dollars. 


29 
12 


82 
44 


Interest. 


£4 6 6 
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George Farrow, Bradwell Smith is out 29 June, 1758. 


Jonathan Fuller, tertius, Jona- 
than Fuller eds 

Thomas Fessenden, Rich’d 
Winchup, Sam’! Fessenden 

Thomas Greenwood, Jonath. 
Fuller, Jonath. Fuller, tert. . 

Sam’l Hastings, Jonath. Has- 
tings ° ° 

Rich’d Heard, } Nathan Fisk 

Eben Johnson, Ephraim Wood, 
Isaac Johnson 

Thomas Marshall, Sam’l Rus- 
sell . 

Jonas and William and Samuel 
Meriam ‘ 

Jonas Meriam, Jonas Stone, 
John Buckman . 

Nath’l Meriam, Thomas More 

Nath’l Meriam, Eb". Fisk, and 
Rich’d Arms . 

Joshua Prentice, Caleb Pren- 
tice 

Henry Prentice, 
tice . 

Thos. Park, Joshua Fuller, ‘Jo- 
seph Cook . 

Benjamin Phillips, Edw’d King 

Thomas Reed, Henry Gardner 

Seth Roos, Ephraim Jones. 

Henry Spring, Benj. Hastings, 
Jedediah Spring 

Eben’r Stedman, 


Caleb Pren- - 


Jonathan 


Sprague ee 
Eben’r Stone, Jonas Bond, 
Allen Livermore 
Will. Tuffts, Sam’! Kent, Jos. 
Rand, Jas. Peirce, Sam’l 
Bowman ar ae 
Jonath. Williams, Isaac Wil- 


liams ‘ 
Sam’! Whittemore, ‘Caleb Pren- 
tice . o. & ee sé 


An Account of Notes upon the Country Treasurer, viz., Mr. H. Gray, 


£30. 116 0 
6 March, 1758. 50 Dollars. 615 0 
12 April, 1758. 443 , L.M.6 0 0 
11 June, 1758. ae » 5 18 10 
25 Aug. 1758. > 5 8 0 
2 May, 1768. Ww 4 011 
16 Jan. 1759. £30. 116 7 
21 Feb. 1758. 22 Dollars. 219 6 
29 Oct. 1758. 44 +, 5 18 10 
18 Oct. 1758. @ «x 5 18 10 
17 Oct. 1758. ” s 2 8 2} 
16 Nov. 1758. mt 410 
18 Oct. 1758. £50. 8 0 0 
7 March, 1758. 44 Dollars. 5 18 10 
13 April, 1758. 44  ,, 6 18 10 
24 April, 1758. £100. 6 00 
23 July, 1758. 40 Dollars. 56 8 0 
17 May, 1758. 44 ,, 5 18 10 
17 May, 1758. £100. 6 0 0 
11 April, 1758. 40 Dollars. 5 8 0 
9 Sept. 1758. as 5 18 10 
14 Oct. 1758. 12 0 8 
11 Jan. 1758. we es 417 2 
19 April, 1768. 383 ,, oe 2% 
£177 18 8 


Pepin, Peay, 
£15 0 0 £11210 0 
30 00 22500 
20000 15000 
600 4500 
8 00 60 0 0 
10 0 0 75 00 
10 00 75 0 0 
10 0 0 76 00 
600 45 00 
9 8 4 718165 0 
7811 6 647 8 7 


in behalf of the Country. 


Repayable. 


June 1, 1759. 
June 1, 1759. 
June 1, 1758. 
June 1, 1759. 
June 1, 1760. 
June 1, 1760. 
June 1, 1760. 
June 1, 1760. 
June 1, 1760. 
June 1, 1758. 
June 1, 1768. 


Received. 


April 23, 1757. 
April 23, 1757. 
Nov. 5, 1756. 

Feb. 18, 1757. 
June 17, 1757. 
June 17, 1757. 
June 17, 1757. 
June 17, 1757. 
Aug.11, 1757. 

June 13, 1757. 
June 16, 1767. 


Interest in Interest in 


oe 


£ 6 16 10 


13 13 
9 0 
214 
8 12 
410 
410 
410 
214 

42 16 

82 16 


8 
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£0 18 
1 16 
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10 75 0 June 10, 1758. May 5, 1756. 410 

150 0 June 10,1758. May 5, 1756. 9 0 

53 897 10 June 5, 1759. Feb. 27, 1757. 23 17 

8 60 0 June 1, 1760. Sept. 10, 1757. 3 12 

50 875 0 June 15, 1757. June 23, 1757.* 23 2 
one Jan. 24th, 

214 


ono rFAIAICSO 


18 135 0 June 6, 1760. ‘the other Dee. 
21, 1758. Each 


There are four pieces of land in Stoughton, viz.: — 

1. In the 40th lot undivided near Masshapoag pond, about 211 acres, besides 
what is given in to make up deficiency of land to [so ?] that I have near 300 acres 
of land there when divided, bought of Israel Leadbetter, of Dorchester, and I 
have his deed with the account of the land I have bought in a paper by itself. 

2. At or near Moosehill 180 acres, part, that is, fifty and more acres laid out 
to Lieutenant William Clark, of whom my father purchased his estate in Dor- 
chester ; this is in Dorchester Records, — and 118 acres which I purchased my- 
self of one Foster, and 8 acres of swamp which I purchased myself of Randall, 
and have their deed. 

3. Meadow land in Pigeon Swamp, which I bought of Eben. Man, and have 
his deed. 

4. A right in Cedar Swamp, about 1 acre and 4 or more laid out I suppose to 
Lieutenant Clark in Dorchester records, or the heirs of Josiah Flynt. 

My plate is in a closet with a double spring’d lock ; Dr. Wigglesworth has the 
key. I have also a bond of Mr. Josiah Quincy of 500 pounds sterling, of which 
he has paid near half endorsed on the bond. 

My gold rings I have given in my will to certain legateves ; they are about 
twenty. 

Also a bond of Elijah Blake of Wrentham, of about £150 with interest. 


Mr. DEANE communicated a box of papers of Thomas 
Wallcut, one of the founders of the Society, and its first 
Recording Secretary. These papers were given by Mr. 
Wallcut’s nephew, the Rev. Robert F. Wallcut of Boston, 
and, on Mr. Deane’s motion, were referred to the Committee 
on Publishing the Proceedings. 

An alteration in the By-laws, giving the Council power to 
select the day and hour for its meetings, was proposed, and 
laid over until the next meeting as required by the rules. 
Another alteration, changing the hour for the meetings of 
the Society, was suggested, and laid over also, the Secretary 
being instructed to give notice in the call for the October 
meeting that this subject would be considered at that time. 

A letter was read from Mr. Whitmore, in which he, in 
behalf of the Record Commissioners of the city of Boston, 
requested that the Society would either give to, or deposit 
with, the City the copies of the early records of the First 
Church and of the Old South Church, now in their Library. 
This letter, addressed to the President, had been presented 
to the Council, and was referred by that body to the Society. 

The Librarian stated that he had been asked by the Coun- 


* There is probably a mistake in one of these dates. — Eps. 
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cil to ascertain the date and the circumstances of the gift of 
these copies. He read from the records of the Society the 
following votes : — 


April, 1846. “ Voted, That Messrs. Frothingham, Blagden and 
Robbins be a Committee to consider the expediency of obtaining for 
this Society a transcript of the Records of the first fifty years of the 
First, Second, and Third Churches in Boston, or such parts thereof as 
may usefully be given.” 


November, 1847. “ Voted, That the Committee appointed at 
April, 1846, to consider the expediency of obtaining fur this So- 
ciety a transcript of the Records of the first fifty years of the First, 
Second, and Third Churches in Boston or such parts thereof as may 
usefully be given, be requested to report at the next mee sting. Also 
Voted, That a copy of this vote be sent to each member of the Com- 
mittee.” 


January, 1848. “Rev. Dr. Frothingham made the following com- 
munication, viz.:—‘ Boston, Jan. 27, 1848. The undersigne ad has 
the honor to present to the Historical Society, in the name of the 
First Church in Boston, a complete copy of the Records of that 
Church from 1630 to 1680. N.L. Frothingham, Minister of the First 
Church.’ And it was thereupon voted, on motion of Mr. Ticknor, 
that the thanks of the Society be presented to the First Church in 
Boston for their liberal donation, and that the manuscript be suitably 
bound, under the direction of the Librarian.” 


March, 1848. “Rev. Mr. Blagden, from the Committee on the 
Church Records, pursuant to the vote passed at the April meeting, 
1846, in relation to obtaining for the Society transcripts of the Records 
of the First, Second, and Third Churches in Boston of the first fifty 
years, reported with regard to the Third Church that he had complied 
with the vote, and presented to the Society a transcript of the records 
of his church for the first fifty years. Ww hereupon it was voted, on 
motion of Mr. Ticknor, that the thanks of the Soc iety be presented to 
the Third Church in Boston for their liberal donation, and that the 
manuscript be suitably bound under the direction of the Librarian.” 


Dr. GREEN said that he should not be willing to vote to 
part with these manuscripts. They were in a safe place in 
our Library, and open, under liberal regulations, to the use of 
all persons interested in them. 

Mr. DEANE then said : — 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that the Society ought not 
to grant this request of the Record Commissioners, though 
we fully sympathize with the work in which they are en- 
gaged. These transcripts asked for were procured — as we 
21 
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have seen by the extracts from the records just read by the 
Librarian — at the earnest and repeated solicitations of the 
Society itself, and were deposited here impliedly in trust under 
the well-known rules of the Society governing its manu- 
scripts. Unpublished manuscripts have always been regarded 
by the Society as especially sacred, and these only transcripts 
have the same character in this respect as the original rec- 
ords. The Society has no right to give such papers away 
to be deposited in other places, subject we know not to whose 
care, or to what rules or restrictions, if any, in regard to safe 
keeping, copying, or publishing. The same objection would 
apply to lending them, to be deposited elsewhere, for an in- 
definite period, or for any period. The Society, from the 
nature of its institution, receives such historical materials, 
deposited in its Library, on an implied trust, which trust is to 
be administered by the Society itself. Such materials cannot 
properly be given away or sold. The Society cannot right- 
fully alienate such property, or transfer it to another. If the 
deposit is accepted it must be received in the spirit in which 
it was given, under the Society’s rules, — subject of course 
to such modification of the rules as the Society may choose 
to make, from time to time. The wholesome and somewhat 
conservative By-laws early adopted by the Society respecting 
its manuscripts, regulating their use, and thereby making sure 
that nothing of an objectionable character should be printed 
from them, have furnished an additional inducement for the 
deposit of manuscripts in the Society’s Library. They are 
placed here, as I have already said, in trust, morally, if not 
legally, and this Society and not another must administer the 
trust. 

I have confined my remarks to manuscripts. This theme, 
on which I fear many loose notions prevail, might be enlarged 
upon. I will conclude by saying that the request before us 
cannot be granted without infringing on the By-laws of the 
Society, which consideration alone ought to be sufficient for 
us without going at large into the subject of the Society’s 
duties toward the manuscripts entrusted to its care. An 
application to copy these manuscripts, under the Society’s 
rules, would, no doubt, be granted. 


The Society voted unanimously that the Librarian should 
inform the petitioners that their request could not be 
granted. 

Mr. THomas C. Amory presented the following commu- 
nication in reference to the charges made in a New York 
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Magazine, that delays in the preparations of the Americans 
prevented the capture of Newport, ve I., by the combined 
French and American forces in 1778: 


In an article on the French in Rhode Island in the July number of 
the “ Magazine of American History,” delays in the preparatory arrange- 
ments during the fortnight between July 29 and August 8 are held re- 
sponsible for Newport not being reduced by the joint enterprise of the 
French and Americans in 1778. As within that time General Sulli- 
van collected ten thousand men,* largely volunteers and militia, with 
food for double that number, as he had the French Fleet to provide for, 
and arms and ammunition, and organized his force to cope with nearly 
seven thousand veterans behind strong entrenchmeuts, the charge 
seemed unsustained. It was answered in the number for this month, 
in which the editor, who wrote the original article, cites as his authority 
for his statement, Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. 10, 
p. 147, that “on the 8th the Fre nch Fleet, which a whim of Sullivan 
had detained for ten days in the offing, ran past the British battery 
into the harbor of Newport.” Had it been known that this was the 
authority relied upon, its improbability would have been shown in the 
defence published, as also its irrelevancy. 

The Admiral had entire control of his fleet, nor does there appear, 
or does it seem possible, that Sullivan expressed any wish or opinion 
differing from his convictions as to what was judicious. Sullivan wrote 
him, while off New York, setting forth his plan, of which Washington, 
in his letter of the 29th, expressed his approbation, so far as his knowl- 
edge extended. It advised, among other matters, an attempt to cut off 
three regiments on the island of Conanicut. No one, however, familiar 
with the waters about Newport, considering the actual conditions, will 
come, we feel assured, to any other conclusion than the Admiral did 
himself, that his vessels could not be more judiciously posted than 
where they commanded the three channels. We are at a loss to com- 
prehend what connection the position of the fleet had with any delays 
of preparation in Massachusetts, Connecticut, or New Hampshire, in 
gathering together the troops. It was all-important to have a force 
large enough, and if more came than originally contemplated, it would 
have taken ten days to assemble any force adequate to the object in 
view, and if the call had been for less, it would have been a dis- 
couragement, and the number obtained likely not to have proved so 
large as was needed. 

In this letter to D’Estaing some days before his arrival at Newport, 
Sullivan says his “ reason for wishing the larger part of your force being 
destined to block up the middle channel is to prevent a reinforcement 
—_—$—$—$—— 

* Sullivan had on the 24th July about 2,400 men. About 2,500 came from 
the main army near New York; 5,000 volunteers and militia from Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. He estimated the garrison at 6,500; 
4,000, reinforced by 840, and 1,400, and about 1,000 seamen from the burned or 


sunk ‘vessels. He left, when he crossed on the 9th, a force to guard the stores, 
and detailed 1,000 to join the French. — T. C, A. 
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being thrown upon the island, and render your fleet so strong as to 
prevent any attempt of the enemy’s fleet from New York; and to 
co-operate with those ships which pass up the west channel and turn 
Conanicut, preventing three British regiments now encamped on that 
island from passing over in their boats to reinforce the troops on Rhode 
Island. After that is effected they must all become prisoners, of 
course. Your Excellency will please pardon my freedom in giving 
these hints. Your much superior judgment will induce you to reject 
those which you conceive improper, and improve those which you may 
deem worthy of notice. I should be happy to have your advice and 
= upon the operations, which Colonel Laurens will instruct 
Your Excellency how to forward. I shall be exceedingly happy to 
have: your opinion with respect to every land operation, as well as 
your instructions as to those by water.” 

The three regiments were withdrawn simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of the fleet. D’ Estaing on the 8d of August expressed his en- 
tire approbation of the plan of operations. ‘That to go higher up 
would expose his ships without any advantage to the fire of the British 
shore batteries, that he could not be sure of sufficient depth of water 
or good anchorage, and besides vessels had been sunk to increase 
the danger of navigation. The north wind rarely blowing at that sea- 
son, he could not work his fleet to advantage, or be able to act, 
should the enemy’s fleet, expected to be speedily strengthened from 
Europe, make its appearance. The two or three vessels in the east 
passage would also be left exposed if attacked when the wind favored 
the enemy, and not the French fleet. It is also suggested that in case 
the garrison should conclude to leave Newport it would escape. Several 
ships of the fleet went up the east and west channels, causing the 
British to destroy twenty of their vessels, and for the four following 
days, before the French fleet passed up in front of the town, no ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction appeared in the correspondence. It was a 
favorite plan with D’Estaing to land his troops at Tower Hill, and 
attack the place from the south, where particularly vulnerable. This 
would have probably formed part of the operations had the siege been 
carried out as intended, and had not the appearance of the British fleet 
and the storm of the 12th, 13th, and 14th interfered. 

If D’Estaing’s blocking up the middle channel, and keeping in com- 
munication with his vessels in the east passage and those on the west 
side of Conanicut was a whim, it was not Sullivan’s. Nor does it 
seem to sustain the charge of any unreasonable delay in any one, for 
the army which crossed from Tiverton on the ninth and was ready on 
the twelfth to move down the island had been largely gathered from 
hundreds of miles away in two weeks, and the volunteers came from 
their farms and workshops. With such generals as Greene, Lafayette, 
Varnum, Cornell, and Glover to help, and such engineers as Gouvion, 
Gridley, and Crane, it was well adapted to its work; and to have been 
created in two weeks out of such material, not one in seven having ever 
been in action, it would seem to an unprejudiced mind a remar rkable 
instance of military activity, — not certainly of delay to be blamed. 
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OCTOBER MEETING, 1879. 


The stated meeting was held at the Society's rooms in 
Boston, on Thursday, the 9th instant, at 11 o’clock A.M.; the 
President, Mr. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The record of the previous meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the Library. 
Among others, Mr. Benjamin R. Curtis had given his Life 
and Writings of his father, our late associate; Mr. Frank W. 
Hackett, of Portsmouth, had given his privately printed me- 
moir of his father, the Hon. William H. Y. Hackett; and 
Mr. John F. Eliot of Boston, had given a number of Almanacs, 
interleaved with manuscript notes by the Rev. John Eliot, 
one of the founders of the Society, and a copy of a curious 
tract by Sir George Sondes, entitled ** Plaine Narrative to the 
World of all Passages upon the Death of his two Sonnes.”* 

Dr. GREEN presented also an application from the Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks, to copy from the Society’s manuscripts every 
thing relating to the Boston Latin School, and leave was 
granted under the rules. 

In the absence of the Cabinet-keeper, the President called 
attention to a portrait of our late member, the Hon. George 
S. Hillard, by William Willard of Sturbridge. This had been 
presented by the Trustees of the Sanders Fund through Mr. 
Saltonstall. The President then presented, in the name of 
Mr. James H. Lunt of Boston, a copy of the Rev. William 
Parsons Lunt’s Phi Beta Kappa poem, “ Psyche,” extracted 
from the Democratic Review of April, 1838, and inlaid in 
gold leaf. He read also a letter from Mrs. William Barry, 
presenting in the name of her father, Deacon Cephas Willard 
of Petersham, a number of plans and documents relating to 
the Bunker Hill Monument. These papers comprise some 
of the plans for its construction, a considerable correspond- 
ence of the designer and superintendent, Mr. Solomon 
Willard (a brother of the Deacon), and the original manu- 
script of Mr. Willard’s *“ Plans and Sections of the Obelisk 


* The younger son killed his brother, and was executed for the murder, 
August 21, 1655. This tract and another on the same subject: “A Mirrour of 
Mercy and Judgment” are reprinted in the tenth volume of the Harleian 
Miscellanies ; and the editor gives, at page 23 of that volume, some particulars 
about Sir George’s family. — Eps. 
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on Bunker Hill,” published in 1848, with its neatly drawn 
plates.* The Recording Secretary was directed to return the 
thanks of the Society for these acceptable gifts. 

The President then said : — 


Before turning to other business this morning, Gentlemen, 
I am desirous of making a brief explanation. There seems 
to have been a wide-spread misunderstanding of a somewhat 
casual word of mine at our last meeting, and there have been 
private letters, as well as newspaper criticisms, on the subject, 
more than I cared to attend to. 

In speaking of Governor Winthrop’s funeral, in 1649, I ob- 
served that ** there were no religious services or sermons at 
funerals, at that period of our colonial history.” I then added 
as follows: “ Indeed, Dr. Shurtleff states,— incredible as it 
may seem,— that the first prayer at a funeral in Boston was 
as late as 1766, and the first funeral sermon as late as 1783.” 

Our late associate and friend, Dr. Shurtleff, seemed to have 
made diligent investigation of this particular subject. ‘ The 
first prayer made at a funeral in Boston (he states), is said, on 
good authority, to have been offered by Rev. Dr. Chauncy, at 
the interment of Rev. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, pastor of the 
West Church, who died on the 9th of July, 1766, and was 
buried from the West Church on account of the great con- 
course who desired to pay respect to his memory by being 
present on the occasion. The assembly being in a meeting- 
house, it was deemed proper and expedient that a devotional 
exercise should be had; and this incident led to a custom 
which is now universal.” 

Dr. Shurtleff was equally specific in stating, that “the 
sermon, which introduced the present custom of funeral ser- 
mons over the body, was preached by Dr. John Clarke in 
Brattle Street Meeting-House, at the interment of Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, who died on the 29th of December, 1783, 
and was buried on the following Friday ; which being the day 
the usual sacramental lecture was delivered in Brattle Street 
Church, and the body having been taken into the meeting- 
house, on account of the great number of persons who desired 
to attend the funeral, Rev. Dr. Clarke, the junior pastor of 
the First Church, who was to have preached the lecture, 
changed it into a funeral service, and thus set an example 
which has been much followed since.” 


* Deacon Willard gave, in 1876, to the Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society, the drawings and working plans from which the monument was built, 


The plans now given should be compared with those in Worcester. — Eps. 
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Now Dr. Shurtleff was certainly a diligent and devoted 
antiquary. He had been the chosen editor of the Colonial 
Records, both of Massachusetts and of Plymouth, and had 
published them in many large volumes. He had thus been 
in the way of observing the habits and customs of our Fathers 
during the whole Colonial Period. He embodied the fruits 
of his observation and research in his elaborate ‘* ‘Topographi- 
cal and Historical Description of Boston,” published at the 
request of our City Council in 1870, and of which a revised 
and enlarged edition was issued in 1871. On such a work 
one might well rely with confidence. 

For ‘myself, however, I confess that I could not, and did 
not, quote his precise statement without many misgivings. It 
seemed incredible to me, and I distinctly intimated as much. 
I have always thought that in some old diary, or in some old 
church record, or in some old newspaper, if not on the cover 
of some old sermon, there would be discovered earlier dates 
for sermons or religious exercises of some sort at funerals, 
and I will do the justice to Dr. Shurtleff himself to say, that 
he seemed to anticipate the possibility of such a discovery. 
After saying that * the sermons, which are usually designated 
as funeral sermons, were generally in early times preached, 
as before said, upon the Sunday after the funeral,” he con- 
cludes by adding, * although occasionally, by accident, the 
funeral sermon was preached at the time of interment, —an 
exception to the general rule.” I have a strong belief that 
these ‘ exceptions to the general rule,” will from time to time 
be discovered. 

But whether the statement of Dr. Shurtleff be correct or 
incorrect, it is his and not mine. Neither this Society nor 
any of its officers are responsible for it, and if any thing incon- 
sistent with it should be ascertained at any time, it will con- 
cern his History and not our Proceedings. 

I am particular in making this explanation, as Dr. Shurtleff's 
statement has not only been ascribed to me personally, but 
has been misunderstood, as embracing those occasional, or 
funeral sermons, so called, preached after the funeral, of 
which there are so many to be found of a much earlier date 
than 1788, and it has thus subjected our Society, through its 
President, to invidious and unjust remark. 

I have no question that the customs were as Dr. Shurtleff 


described them, but I repeat that I have very little doubt 
that exceptional cases at earlier dates than those mentioned 


by him will come to light from time to time. Indeed, I have 
a strong impression that I have seen an account of more than 
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one such exceptional case myself, though, owing to special 
and engrossing occupations, during the last fortnight, both at 
New York and at home, I have had no time for verifying the 


impression. But, after all, exceptions are proverbially said to 


prove the rule, and it may be, that Dr. Shurtleff had in his 
mind the very instances to which I allude. It is enough for 
me to repeat, that in my remarks at the last meeting, I made 
no assertion on the subject myself, and did not dream of 
entering into any question about sermons at or after funerals, 
but confined myself to quoting, not without an expression of 
incredulity, the specific statements contained in Dr. Shurt- 
leff’s Historical Description of Boston. 

And now, Gentlemen, by a striking coincidence, just as I 
had hastily put the foregoing explanation on paper, for pre- 
sentation here this morning, I received a note from my friend 
on my left, our Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Deane, kindly 
placing in my hands some Memoranda, which confirm the im- 
pressions I was under in regard to the exceptional cases, and 
which at the same time add some interesting items of history. 
He sent them to me most obligingly to be used in any way I 
might choose, and I might have adopted them as my own. 
But I prefer that he should have the credit of them, and 
I therefore read the Memoranda precisely as he prepared 
them :— 


Dear Mr. Winturop, —I have scrawled off some Memoranda 
for you, concerning matters which you may already be familiar with, 
to be used by you in any way you may wish. 

In the “ Direc tory for the Publick Worship of God, agreed upon by 
the Assembly of Divines, at Westminster; examined ‘and approved 
Anno 1645, by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,” 
&c., is the following rule 


“‘ Concerning Burial of the Dead. 


“ When any person departeth this life, let the dead body, upon the 
day of burial, be decently attended from the house to the place ap- 
pointed for public burial, and there immediately interred without any 
ceremony. 

“And because the customs of kneeling down and praying by, or 
towards, the dead corpse, and other such usages in the place where it 
lies before it be carried to burial, are superstitious ; and for that pray- 
ing, reading, and singing, both in going to and at the grave, have been 
grossly abused, are no way beneficial to the dead, and have proved 
many ways hurtfal to the living; therefore, let all such things be 
laid aside.” 

The rule here laid down is quite in sympathy with the views of the 
early Independents, who, in their retreat at Amsterdam, published in 
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1604, “ An Apologie or Defence of such true Christians as are com- 
monly (but unjustly) called Brownists,” in which, in their earnest desire 
for a true reformation of the church of England, they set forth their 
views in the form of a petition to the king, James I. They conceive, 


among other things, “that the celebration of marriage, and burial of 


the dead, be not ecclesiasticall actions appertaining to the ministry, but 
civil, and so to be performed”; “else there will be a nourishing still 
of two popish errors by this means; the one, that matrimony is a 
sacrament, the other, that prayer is to be used for the dead, or at least 
over them, at their burial.” (pp. 57, 58.) 

Here we find an accord between the Independents and the Presby- 
terians, in their mutual opposition to the doctrines and practices of 
the Romish church. I have no doubt that the Massachusetts Puritans 
early conformed to the spirit of the rule so minutely set forth in the 
Westminster Directory cited above, though the Cambridge Platform 
is silent on the subject. 

But, if the rule was ever rigidly adhered to, a departure from it after 
a time took place. In Cotton Mather’s “ Ratio Discipline Fratrum 
Nov-Anglorum,” published in 1726, and attested by his father, in 1719, 
in a preface, he says (p. 117), “In many towns in New England the 
ministers make agreeable prayers with the people come together at 
the House, to attend the Funeral of the dead. And in some, the Min- 
isters make a short speech at the grave. But in other places both of 
these things are wholly omitted. However, they are not forbidden, as 
they are in the Discipline of the French Churches, where the prohi- 
bition runs in these Terms: ‘ There shall be no prayer nor sermon at 
funerals, to shun superstition,’ ” 

As Dr. Shurtleff very truly says, “ Funeral Sermons” were usually 
preached some day after the funeral took place, but Cotton Mather 
himself could have furnished instances of funeral sermons preached at 
the funeral of persons in Boston many years before his book was pub- 
lished. In the case of Fitz-John Winthrop, who died in 1707, and in 
that of Wait-Still, who died in 1717, Cotton Mather himself preached 
sermons at their funerals. The sermons were both published. The 
titlepage of the former reads, “ A Sermon preached at the funeral of 
John Winthrop, Esq.” ; and on page 15, he says, “ He is this day to 
be interred among us.” The titlepage of the latter reads, ‘* Preached 
at the funeral of the Hon. Wait Winthrop, Esq.,” “whom we this day” 
(p- 37) “follow to the. grave.” I dare say we might find other 
instances. I cannot but think that Dr. Shurtleff’s language, though 
somewhat qualified, is misleading. 

Faithfully yours, 


CHARLES DEANE. 


I will only add that these sermons of Cotton Mather’s on 
the Winthrops were the precise exceptional cases which 
I had in mind before receiving Mr. Deane’s note, but 
having not a moment for examining them or verifying my im- 
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pressions, and having a reluctance to going into any more 
family matters at present, I had resolved to reserve the inves- 
tigation to a future day. 

I have copies of both these sermons somewhere among 
my old treasures, but I need not take the pains of looking 
for them to be assured that Mr. Deane is correct in his ac- 
count of them. With him, too, as I have said, I fully believe 
that such exceptional cases were less rare than Dr. Shurtleff 
imagined. 


The following amendments of the By-laws were adopted : — 


To amend Chapter II., Article 1, by striking out all of the 
first sentence, and inserting in its plate, ** There shall be a 
regular meeting of the Society on the second Thursday of 
every month at three o’clock, P.M., at their rooms in Boston; 
provided, however, that the Council shall have authority to 
postpone any such monthly meeting, or to dispense with it 
altogether, or to direct it to be held at other rooms or at 
another hour, whenever for any cause they may deem it desir- 
able or expedient.” 


To amend Chapter XII., Article 5, by striking out the 
words “* on the Monday” in the first and second lines, and 
inserting in their stead the words “ within one week”; and 
also by inserting immediately after the word “ meeting” in 
the second line, the words * on such day and.” 


The President exhibited a volume entitled “ Analytical 
Index to the Series of Records known as the Remembrancia, 
preserved among the Archives of the City of London,” 
which he had just received, a gift from that Corporation. 
This volume embraces the period from 1579 to 1664, and in- 
cludes the time when London was no foreign city to the New 
England Fathers. 

The first section, A. to F. inclusive, was then called upon 
for communications, whereupon the Rev. Dr. GrorGe E. 
ELLIs spoke as follows : — 


I have been asked to bring to the notice of this Society a 
subject upon which, after listening to a brief statement of it, 
the members will take such action as they see fit, either 
disposing of it as outside their concern, or aiding a contem- 
plated petition by individual signatures or by official sanc- 
tion. I am informed that a petition is to be offered to the 
next Congress that a pension be granted to two aged, unmar- 
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ried women in this State, now in needy circumstances, for 
valuable service performed by them during the war with 
Great Britain in 1812. 

The proposed pensioners are sisters, natives, and, through 
their long lives, as now, residents of the town of Scituate, at 
Scituate Harbor. They are Miss Rebecca W. Bates, aged 
86 years, and Miss Abigail Bates, aged 82. Their father was 
Simeon Bates of Scituate, who enlisted at the age of 16, and 
served in the War of the Revolution asa drummer, with his 
father, Reuben Bates, who was a private in Rhode Island, 
under Captain William Barker of Scituate. Neither the 
father nor the grandfather of the Misses Butes, nor their 
widows nor their children, have ever received any pension 
from our government. 

The service performed in their youth by these now vene- 
rable women— who are properly described as “ spinsters,” by 
the first definition of the word, because they were brought 
up ic spin— was of this sort. In August or September, 
1814, when parts of our coast were blockaded by British war 
vessels, the ** La Hogue,” in that service, lying in Scituate 
harbor about a mile from the shore, sent two armed barges 
over the bar to seize two of our vessels laden with flour, at 
anchor near by. The barges would doubtless have captured the 
prizes and made prisoners of their men. In this emergency, 
the two girls, watching the scene from their home, and unac- 
companied, rushed to the shore, taking with them the paternal 
drum and fife, which they knew how to use after a fashion, 
and hiding behind a bluff near the present light-house, per- 
formed so vigorously upon their instruments that the marines 
in the barges, supposing that so much martial music indicated 
a corresponding military support, hurriedly rowed off seaward, 
leaving their meditated prey. 

The relation of this incident is affirmed to be thoroughly 
authentic, having been of constant and familiar repetition 
from the time of its occurrence. Very many persons have 
visited the scene in company with the patriotic women, who 
there performed so good a part. 

I have before me brief autograph papers from both of them, 
which I will read : — 


“ Rebecca W. Bates, born 1793, aged 86 years, one of the American 
army of two in the war of 1812, who, with her sister, aged 15 years, 
saved two large vessels laden with flour, and their crew from imprison- 
ment, from being taken by the British, with fife and drum, off Scituate 
Harbor, Mass. ResBecca, the Fifer.” 
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“ Abbie, the drummer, one of the American army of two, in the 
war of 1812, drove from our shore two British barges, saved two 
vessels laden with flour from capture, and crew from prison, with fife 
and drum. AsBIE Bares, Age 82. 

“ ScrruaTe Harpor, Mass.” 


These venerable women have always lived as plain people, 
under the most frugal circumstances, respected by their 
neighbors of like sort. The little, modest sum of their scant 
surplus above daily needs they had deposited in a bank in 
their town, which, though it bore the name of “savings,” 
has had to substitute the name of “losings.”” It may be that 
the most aged of the sufferers by it will not live to see the 
injunction removed from it, nor to share-what may be left 
after the speculators and the lawyers have got through the 
post mortem processes. Inthe mean while, the friends of these 
two aged sisters propose to seek aid for them in their neces- 
sitous circumstances by asking the national government to 
award them a pension for valuable patriotic services as an 
army of two. 


This matter was referred to the Council of the Society for 
examination and action. 
Mr. DEANE said : — 


I desire to call the attention of the Society to some memo- 
randa in the handwriting of the Rev. Thomas Prince, the 
annalist, found in a volume of * Davis Papers,” in the So- 
ciety’s Library. It is a list of books, with a number and title 
to each, made out by Prince for the purpose of a sale. They 
are divided into octavos, quartos, and folios. A ruled column 
for prices was left blank, and subsequently filled in by another 
hand. This column is headed, “Sell for Old Tenor.”’ The 
first leaf (or sheet) is wanting, so that the titles only of those 
on the leaf preserved are known. The amount for which the 
books on the missing leaf were sold is, however, brought for- 
ward. The books, or lots, are numbered. There are 160 
octavos, 20 quartos, and 22 folios; and 6 bundles of pamphlets 
of 10 in a bundle, not otherwise distinguished. The gross 
sum realized from the sale was £305 17s. 3d.; ‘* Gerrish’s 
charges,’ that is, Commissions, 10 per cent, advertising £2 
00s. Od. = £32 11s. 8d., to be deducted. 

The principal part of these books appear to have belonged 
to the annalist’s deceased brother, Nathan Prince, who died 
in 1748, at the island of Ruatan, near Honduras, and were 
probably sold by way of settling the estate. The remainder 
belonged to Thomas Prince himself. In a separate memo- 
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randum by him is a list headed, “ Books w* belonged to me, 
Tho. Prince.” These consisted of 21 lots of octavos and 
quartos (besides pamphlets), numbered, the numbers referring 
to the general list. So far as that list is preserved we know 
the titles of the books. His brother’s books brought 
£283 12s. 3d., while his own brought £22 5s. Od., before 
deducting the charges. What appear to be the names of the 
purchasers, some if not all of them, are preserved in the same 
hand which filled in the prices. They are Timothy Green, 
James Bowdoin, Stephen Apthorp, John Andrews, John 
Nichols, Mr. Cheever, Mr. Deshon, Mr. Kneeland, Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Emmons, Mr. Upham, Mr. 
Torrey, and Mr. Savage. 

The titles of the books in the sale which belonged to 
Thomas Prince, so far as we are able to designate them (ten 
of the lots having been on the missing leaf), are as follows, 
with the prices carried out against them : — 


Solleysel & St W™. Hope’s Compleat Horseman, w* cuts, ed. 2 

Mauger’s French Grammar, ed. 15 

Charrier’s Treatise of Surgery, wounds, &c., ed. 3 

A New Discovery of y* Southern World 

Tryon of Dreams & Visions, ed. 2 

Boerhaave’s Institutions of Physick 

Playford’s Psalms & Tunes, ed. 15 “ae ee ee 

The Bible with Cann’s Marginal notes . . a 00 
Contemplations, Moral, & Divine, w® y*® Applause of Virtue oe 12 
Vorstius’s Sumary Examen of all y* Popish Controvers*. Lat. . 6 
Strangius, of y* Interpreta" of y* Script*., with his Life. Zat.. . 6 
Buridanus on Aristotle’s Ethicks: Oxford. Zat. . . ... . 6 
Pynchon on y* Meritorious Price of Man’s Redemption. . . . 16 
TD)". Ames’s Fresh Suit against Humane Ceremonies . . .. . 14 
M«. Joseph Mede of y® altar, & Rever® of God’s House. . . . 16 
Brerewood’s Ethicks, Oxford. Lat... . . * eels 6 


o 
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With one or two exceptions, the titles of the books sold, 
which belonged to the annalist, are not in the new printed 
catalogue of the Prince Library, deposited with the Public 
Library of the City of Boston. Ames’s “ Fresh Suit,” &c., 
is among the books sold, as is also Pinchon’s “ Meritorious 
Price,” &c. The title of the former is in the new printed 
catalogue, but that of the latter is wanting, except under 
another title. Pinchon’s book is in the manuscript catalogue 
of Prince’s New England Library, as made by himself. 

To what extent these volumes belonged to either of the 
two libraries formed by Prince in his lifetime, and bequeathed 
to the Old South Church, cannot now be determined. Com- 
plete catalogues of each, as they were at that period, do 
not exist. A good many books entered in his own catalogue of 
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the New England Library are now wanting in that library; 
and a good many of the books once belonging to Prince, and 
to the libraries formed by him, are known to be in other 
depositories, public and private. It has sometimes been a 
question whether Prince himself would have sold or given 
away any volumes which he had placed in either of these 
two libraries, though, of course, all the books remained his 
own property during his life; and they, or what remained 
of them, became the property of the Old South Church on his 
death, by bequest. See Mr. Winsor’s Introduction to “ The 
Prince Library,” Boston, 1870. 

The memorandum I here furnish is evidence that Prince 
once, at least, disposed of some of his books at auction. 

Among some additional memoranda of Prince on these 
sheets, relating to other matters connected with the estate of 
his brother, is the date ** Oct". 15, 1751,” which furnishes a 
clew to the time when the sale of the books took place. 


Mr. DEXTER, from the Committee on publishing the Pro- 
ceedings, communicated a journal kept during a visit to 
Marietta, Ohio, and on the return journey to Philadelphia, 
by Thomas Wallcut, whose papers were presented to the 
Society by his nephew, the Rev. Robert F. Wallcut, at the 
September meeting.* 

An appreciative and touching memoir of Mr. Wallcut has 
been prepared by this nephew for the second volume of the 
Early Proceedings of the Society (pp. 193-208). From this 
it appears that he invested all his pay as hospital steward in 
the Revolutionary war, in a share of the Ohio Company, then 
just formed, and an enterprise in which many officers and 
soldiers of the Continental Army were interested. In 1789 
he decided to visit the new settlement, without, however, any 
definite plan of remaining there permanently. Among his 
papers is a copy of a letter from General Rufus Putnam, dated 
August 14, 1789, in which information is given as to the best 
way of reaching the Muskingum ; and two draughts of a let- 
ter to his friend George R. Minot, from Ohio, dated October 
81 and November 3, 1789, have been found also. From these 
draughts it appears that he arrived at Marietta on the 26th of 
October, having left Boston early in September, in a schooner 
(**Captain Snow”), and having had a rough passage of 
twenty-four days to Baltimore. Resting here four days, he 
tells Mr. Minot he found a conveyance for his portmanteau 


* See above, p. 160. — Eps. 
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in a wagon, and started on foot for Wheeling, on the evening 
of October Ist, arriving there on the evening of the 20th. 
The only remark he makes about the journey is a comment 
on the wretched cabins of the settlers along the road on 
which he travelled; ‘“*even for two hundred miles in Penn- 
sylvania, before I came to the Ohio,” he says; and he ex- 
presses a hope that “our people will be the means of intro- 
ducing more ambition and a better taste for building, as soon 
as we can turn our attention from the first and essential 
requisites of settling a new country.” He remained but one 
day and two nights in Wheeling, and spent four days and a 
half in walking down to Marietta, having joined Mr. Cutler 
there (a son of the Rev. Manasseh Cutler), and one other 
person whose name he does not give. He is much pleased 
with all he sees and hears in Marietta, but “has thought of 
traversing a considerable part of the country, and may per- 
haps go down to Orleans,” with the expectation of returning 
by way of Charleston to Boston. 

Mr. Wallcut remained in Marietta from October 26, 1789, 
to March 8, 1790. If he kept a diary during the early part 
of his visit, it must have been in another book, for this begins 
with the first leaf of the book, ‘* Wednesday, January 20, 
1790.” It is a compact little volume, five inches by three and 
a half, and opens on the shorter edge. Itis kept in a very 
neat and careful manner. Mr. Wallcut’s habits were method- 
ical, and his handwriting almost a model for this generation 
of poor penmen. 

After his return to Boston, Mr. Wallcut did not immedi- 
ately lose his interest in Ohio. Among his correspondence is 
an occasional letter from a friend there, — Mr. Moody, with 
whom he boarded, or Paul Fearing, the first lawyer in the 
State. But occupation and distance from his lands (the Ohio 
purchase was the only financial investment he ever made) 
caused a gradual decrease of attention. When applied to 
by a friend in Marietta, he sent money from time to time to 
pay the taxes and other claims upon him. Some letters 
from William R. Putnam, who seems to have acted as his 
agent, are found among his papers. But gradually, piece by 
piece, the land was sold for unpaid taxes, until finally, in 
1838, he made a quitclaim deed of all his interest to Nahum 
Ward, for the sum of one hundred dollars. It may be of 
interest to some Ohio antiquary to note that Mr. Wallcut’s 
land (as appears by a letter from Mr. Ward, dated December 
17, 1831) consisted of “ eight-acre lot, number 287; three 
acres, number 575; half-acre lot, number 1083 ; one hundred 
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and sixty acres, number 1142; one-hundred-acre lot, number 
498; six hundred and forty acres, and two hundred and sixty- 


two acres, number 13, in range number 15, town number 11,” * 


orintin diary, the Commi ave rnize 

In printing the diary, the Committee have modernized the 
language somewhat, and a few passages of a strictly private 
or personal nature have been omitted. 


Wednesday, 20 January, 1790. It was perceived this morning that 


the River Mus[{kingum] had fallen. When I got up it appeared to 
me it had fallen about a foot, and it continued to fall through the day, 
and faster much than it had risen. It froze considerably last night, 
and this is as cold or the coldest day I have felt in the country. Went 
out with Captain Prince, and cut some poles for the smoke house. In 
the evening went to Mr. Parsons’s vendue ¢ and-bid upon some linen, 
a pattern for a shirt. I went as high as two dollars, which was as 
much as I thought it might be afforded for here, but it went above me. 

Thursday, 21 January. The weather much moderated to-day, and 
our creek and pond before the house fell so that it is almost dry. I 
believe this morning the Muskingum had fell six or eight feet from the 


highest state of the flood in about twenty-four hours, 


* In a copy which Mr. Wallcut has made of a letter from Benjamin Lynde 
Oliver to him from Zanesville, July 23, 1812, occurs the following: ‘ With re- 
spect to your land, all the information [ can obtain is this, — it originally con- 
tained five lots and a section and fraction. Ist lot, No. 287, of eight acres, 
was a very good piece of land, and worth $10 per acre, at least. This is not 
redeemable. 2d lot, No. 575, of three acres, is rough, hilly land, not worth the 
taxes paid on it. 38d lot, No. 1083, is a house-lot, one-half acre, situated near the 
bank of the Ohio, a quarter of a mile from the Hockhocking, valuable merely 
as good land. 4th lot, No. 1142, one hundred and sixty acres, lies about twenty 
miles from Marietta. It is at least three or four miles from any settlement. It 
is rich land, but hilly, worth fifty cents or seventy-five cents per acre; and, when 
there shall be any settlement near. it, will rise, perhaps, to $2 per acre. 5th lot, 
No. 498, of one hundred acres, lies about eighty-five miles from Marietta, and 
separated from the Ohio by a small Congress lot. This is all good land; one-half 
of it is what is called bottom-land, — that is, low, rich, flat land, near the river. 
This land is worth at least $3 or $4 per acre. The section No. 13, containing six 
hundred and forty acres, lies about forty miles west by south from Marietta, 
about six miles west by south from Athens. It is partly rich, partly thin, hilly 
land. It is worth, on an average, about $l peracre. Seventy-four acres are sold. 
The fraction, two hundred and sixty-two acres, lies contiguous to the section, and 


is of the same value per acre.” — Eps. 
t Captain Joseph Prince was a hatter by trade. He came from Boston, and 


Dr. Hildreth says he removed from Marietta to Cincinnati. Among Mr. Wall- 
cut’s papers is a letter from him from that place, dated June 14,1811. See “ Pio- 
neer History,’ p. 330. — Eps. 

¢ General Samuel H. Parsons, one of the judges of the Territory, and a direc- 


tor in the Ohio Company, was a distinguished officer in the Continental army. 


He was drowned in the Big Beaver Creek in November, 1789. Perhaps the vendue 
was a sale of his effects, for his son Enoch, who was with him in Ohio, returned 


to Connecticut in April of this year. There is a biography of General Parsons 
in Dr. Hildreth’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers of Ohio”; anda 
full Parsons family genealogy in the ‘‘ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register,”’ vol. i. pp. 263-275. There is also an account of his death in Craig’s 
“Olden Time,” vol. ii. p. 528. He was one of the first to call attention to the 


curious mounds and earthworks in the Ohio Territory. See Haven’s “ Archa- 
ology of the United States,” p. 23.— Eps. 
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Friday, 22 January, 1790. * 

Sabbath, 24 January, 1790. A pleasant day. This morning Mr. 
Brockway, Mr. Dix, Mr. Cushing, and several others left this place on 
a voyage to Orleans, Their object is trade, as they have some flour, 
and perhaps to seek their fortune. Captain P. started the proposal of 
going down with them as far as Belle Praie f to view that settlement. 
1 readily assented to it with Mr. Moody. We carried with us a 
couple of loaves of bread, a half gallon whiskey, and some smoked ven- 
ison, and went aboard about 11 or 12 o'clock. We stopped twice 
to land some other passengers and articles and proceeded down. We 
got to Waldo Putnam’s about dark, one of Mr. Moody’s acquaintance, 
and got lodging and mush and milk there for supper. Our bed was very 
good. This Waldo Putnam is a grandson of General Israel, and son 


of Colonel. He has been here to help his son begin his farm, has got 


him in a comfortable and prosperous way, and has gone home to Con- 
necticut. Waldo appears to be cut out for a farmer. Captain Miles 
and family live in one part of the house, Captain Haskel, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Dunton, and some others live altogether here. § 

Monday, 25 January, 1790. Walked up this morning to Major 
Cushing’s and Colonel Battelle’s, who both urged us to breakfast with 
them. || Captain Prince went to Major Cushing’s; Mr. Moody and I 
stayed at Colonel Battelle’s, where we made our breakfast on mush and 
milk and hashed turkey. When we left home we intended to stay 
here but one night and to return to-day, but Messrs. P. and M. inclined 


* Nothing but the date is entered. — Eps. 

t For an account of the settlement and early history of Belpre, see Hildreth’s 
“Pioneer History,” chapters xvi.—xix. There were three settlements, some 
little distance apart, but the Indian war caused the building of Farmers’ Castle 
at the middle settlement, in which garrison all the inhabitants took shelter. 
Dr. Hildreth gives a picture of Farmers’ Castle and a list of its inhabitants in 
1792, indicating the house in which each family dwelt. At the time of Mr. 
Wallcut’s visit Farmers’ Castle had not been built. — Eps. 

t Mr. Nathaniel Moody was a baker in Marietta, with whom Mr. Wallcut 
and his friend, the doctor, boarded during Mr. Wallcut’s visit. Among the Wall- 
cut papers are two letters from Mr. Moody written after Mr. Wallcut’s return 
to Boston. From Mr. Prince’s letter, cited above, it appears that Mr. Moody 
went also to Cincinnati, that he was unfortunate in business there, and that 


he returned to New England for a time. When Mr, Prince heard last of him, 


he was in Kentucky. — Eps. 

§ Aaron Waldo Putnam went out to Ohio with his father, Colonel Israel Put- 
nam, in 1788. They settled at Belpre, where the son married Bathsheba Loring, 
daughter of Daniel Loring. Lives of both father and son are in Dr. Hildreth’s 
“Memoirs of the Pioneer Settlers.” Captain Benjamin Miles was from Massa- 
chusetts. Major Jonathan Haskel had a farm at Belpre. He was afterward in 


the United States service, and is one of the pioneers whose lives Dr. Hildreth has 


preserved. Hildreth mentions a Jonas Davis, an unmarried man, as one of the 
early settlers of Belpre. He was killed by the Indians in 1795. See “ Pioneer 
History,” PR: 888, 414. — Eps. 


| Major Nathaniel Cushing of Massachusetts was the second commander of 
the Farmers’ Castle at Belpre. Colonel Ebenezer Battelle was also from Mas- 
sachusetts, and a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1775. He served 


frequently as chaplain to the settlement. Dr. Hildreth gives lives of both in his 
’ , ° a ” , 
“Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers.” — Eps, 
23 
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to spend the day here to look all through the settlement. I acquiesced, 
though I would rather have gone home to-day, as it was very pleasant 
and mild, and we might not have so good an one to-morrow. We were 
asked to dine at Colonel Oliver’s* by Captain George Ingersoll ; — 
had a good dish of boiled beef and pork, cabbage, turnips, potatoes, and 
Indian bread and wheat bread, and all served in a decent and hand- 
some clean manner. Colonel Oliver and Major Goodale f are out 
with the exploring committee down the Ohio at Kanhawa. They went 
out for five or six weeks, but have sent up for more provision, aud do 
not expect to come home until some time in February. We drank 
tea at Captain Dana’s.$ Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Munsell, and Betsy 
Oliver, Mr. Munsell, Captain Prince, Mr. Moody, and Ingersoll, and 
I went to Captain D.’s to drink tea. It was sunset when we were done, 
and the women had three miles to walk home. - Captain D. lent his skiff 
to go down by water, which was gratefully accepted on account of the 
ladies.§ 

Tuesday, 26 January, 1790. This morning a prospect of foul 
weather to-day. The wind very high and a little rain. I do not regret 
staying yesterday unless we should have a wet day home. We went 
up to “Colonel Oliver’s to breakfast with Messrs. Ingersoll and Mayo,|| 
and Mr. Munsell, who came down with us to see his wife (Colonel O.'s 
daughter), and to carry her home to M. We had to assist Mr. Munsell 
through politeness to help him carry the skiff home. So we worked 
her up with Mrs. Lucretia in her, which made it noon when we got to 
Captain Dana’s. We then took our baiting or dinner, and finished the 
meat (dried venison) and bread we brought with us, and some whiskey 
they (Munsell and Moody) bought here. By this time a canoe of 
hunters were going up with meat to sell at Marietta. Mr, Munsell 
went with his wife. in that canoe home, and we set off between twelve 
and one, and walked a brisk and very steady pace (about fourteen 
miles), which brought us to the garrison at sunset.[ We were detained 


* Colonel Alexander Oliver was from the western part of Massachusetts. 
He had a large family of children, eleven in all. See Hildreth’s “ Pioneer His- 
tory,” pr 386. — Eps. 

+t Major Nathan Goodale was the first commander of the garrison at Farmers’ 
Castle. He was taken prisoner by the Indians, and died in captivity. Dr. 
Hildreth gives a memoir of him. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut has partly drawn his pen through the words, “ we slept again 
at Waldo Putnam’s in a good bed ; had mush and milk for supper.” — Eps. 

§ Captain William Dana was from Watertown, Massachusetts, and lived at the 
upper Belpre settlement. Betsy Oliver married the Hon. Daniel Symmes of 
Cincinnati. Mrs. Levi Munsell was her elder sister. The Munsells lived in 
Marietta, where, with Joseph Buell, Mr. Munsell built the first frame house in 
1789. They had both been sergeants in General Harmar’s regiment, and Buell 
had kept a diary, extracts from which are printed by Dr. Hildreth. — Eps. 

|| Daniel Mayo, from Boston, a graduate of Harvard College, was one of the 
unmarried men at Belpre settlement. He taught the school there. — Eps. 

The garrison was Fort Harmar, built in 1785 by Major John Doughty, on 
the opposite bank of the Muskingum from Marietta. There is a woodcut of 

it, with a description (written by Dr. Hildreth), in the first volume of Williams’s 
. ‘American Pioneer,” and a better picture and account in the “ Pioneer His- 
tory.”’ — Eps. 
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some time in getting over, but got home at dark before tea. It is 
counted twelve miles to Little Kanhawa on the Virginia shore, and sev- 
enteen miles to the lower blockhouse in the Belle Praie settlement, and 
four or five miles to the settlement at Hocking. We were treated with 
attention, politeness, and hospitality. This settlement is the most for- 
ward of any, containing about twenty families and a hundred souls. 
On our return home we met Hutchinson * going down to the exploring 
committee alone in a skiff with one barrel of whiskey and three of 
flour at or below Kanhawa. In the evening went to Mr. Parsons'’s 
room, but the members were scattered till late, and the President, Mr. 
Fearing,t adjourned to to-morrow evening. ¢ 

Wednesday, 27 January, 1790. Weather pleasant, but colder than 
for some days past. This evening it began to snow. The society 
met, and proceeded to consider and discuss the question referred to this 
meeting, viz.: ‘‘Is the civil Government of the Western Territory as 
it now stands, by the Ordinance of Congress, calculated to secure the 
peace, freedom, and prosperity of the people; and what is wanting to 
obtain so desirable an object?” The society were not unanimous in 
any opinion, except that the Ordinance or Constitution would admit of 
amendments that might be very salutary, but that it is well framed for 
a temporary Constitution, and, taking futurity into consideration, some 
additions and amendments are necessary and proper. ‘They, however, 
considered it as a compact that Congress cannot break, or infringe, 
without mutual consent. Major Dean Tyler§ was elected a member, 
having stood seven days in nomination. 

Questions were then put into the hat for the next evening’s debate. 
“ Whether the American States have, contrariant to the regulations of 
the Spanish Government, a right, founded in the customs and laws 


* Hildreth mentions a Thomas Hutchinson as an early settler at Marietta. 
See “ Pioneer History,” p. 317. — Eps. 

t Paul Fearing was from Plymouth county, Massachusetts, and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1785. He was the first attorney admitted to practise 
in Ohio, and represented that state in Congress from 1801 to 1803. He died 
in 1822. Dr. Hildreth has included him in his “ Early Pioneer Settlers.” 

Enoch Parsons was the third son of General Parsons, and when only twenty 
years old received the appointment of recorder or register of the county of 
Washington, May 14, 1789. He resigned this office perhaps on account of his 
father’s death, in April of the next year, and returned to his native state, 
Connecticut, where he afterward filled many offices. He was e man of some 
literary taste, and must have been a congenial companion for Mr. Wallcut. 
Among other offices held by him was that of president of the Connecticut branch 
of the United States Bank. He died in 1846. There is a memoir of him, with 
a portrait in the “ New England Historical and Genealogical Register,” vol. i. 
pp. 159-162. — Eps. 

t This is the earliest reference to a debating society, of which mention is made 
more than once in the diary. — Eps. 

§ Major Tyler moved to Waterford on the Muskingum, a short distance 
above Marietta, where he was the first constable. He was an educated man, a 
graduate of Harvard College, and taught the school and conducted the relig- 
ious services of Waterford. Dr. Hildreth has published a short sketch of his 
life. He was early appointed a subaltern officer of the garrison at Marietta. 
See Colonel May’s “ Journal and Letters,” p. 72. — Eps. 
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of nations, to navigate the Mississippi from its source to its mouth” ; 
No. 1, Parsons. No. 2. “Is the police of the city of Marietta equal to 
the good government of the same; and what alteration, if any, is nec- 
essary to that purpose”; Prince. No. 3. “ Whether capital punish- 
ment ought ever to be instituted ; if admitted, ought it to be inflicted in 
any other case than where the criminal is guilty of murder”; Fearing. 
No. 4. Is the popular opinion true that the interests of the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the merchant are one and the same, inseparably con- 
nected; or does this supposed oneness of interest exist auywhere but in 
the brains of speculative theorists or prejudiced politicians ;— or, in 
other words, is it not necessary in the nature of things, and to preserve 
harmony in a system, that some one interest or principle should pre- 
dominate? If so, which principle or interest that should be, must be 
another question”; T. W. No. 1 was elected. 

Mr. Daniel Axe Louis Tylas, who was a member when the Con- 
stitution was forming, but before it was completed went a journey 
up to Pittsburgh, being now returned, was invited to sign the articles, 
which he did accordingly. When we adjourned it was at twelve or 
one. The snow had fell about two inches. 

Thursday, 28 January, 1790. Very cold to-day; as [cold as] I 
have felt it in this place, but not that biting, stinging cold that we have 
at home. This evening Anselm Tupper * arrived from another tour in 
the woods with his men all safe. 

Friday, 29 January. The cold continues as yesterday, but clear 
and pleasant. Blistered my hands in cutting wood on a large beech. 
In the evening attended Mr. Parsons’s auction and bought six yards of 
Trish linen for two shirts for the doctor at 3s. per yard. It is good 
linen, and cheaper than can be got in this country. Such they tell me 
has been sold for 5s. Bought two pounds coffee; also Captain P. and 
Mr. 8., two each, so that we are now like to have coffee for a change, 
I hope, while I stay. ‘Tea has been our diet night and morning ever 
since I came, except twice. 

Saturday, 30 January, 1790. Spent the most of the day in reading 
more reviews, monthly and critical, borrowed of Mr. Parsons. Weather 
considerably moderated, and clear and pleasant. N.B. It should 
have been noted yesterday that Mrs. Sargent f died about one of the 
clock of childbed sickness. This evening returned Colonel Meigs and 
the exploring committee with him, among whom were Commodore 
Whipple and General Tupper.t 


* Anselm Tupper was the son of General Benjamin Tupper, a well-known 
Revolutionary officer, and was one of the surveyors of the Ohio Company. He 
was of the first company that landed at Marietta, April 7, 1788. The father 
arrived in the following August. — Eps. 

+ Mrs. Winthrop Sargent was Rowena Tupper, sister of Anselm Tupper and 
daughter of General Benjamin. Her husband was the well-known secretary of 
the Ohio Company, and of the Territory. Their marriage on February 6, 
1789, was the first solemnized in the Territory. General Rufus Putnam per- 
formed the ceremony. See Hildreth’s “‘ Pioneer History,” p. 249. — Eps. 

t Colonel Return J. Meigs, a distinguished officer in the Revolution, was one of 
the surveyors of the Ohio Company. He reached Marietta five days after the 
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They have returned two or three weeks sooner than they intended, 
but when they [were] about to proceed up the Hocking, the ice was 
so thick coming down as to prevent them. They propose going out 
again in a few days to finish. 

Lord’s Day, 31 January, 1790. Pleasant and mild, the snow en- 
tirely gone. Did not go to meeting to-day, but attended the funeral 
of Mrs. Sargent in the afternoon. The obsequies were performed 
with decency and respect. 

Monday, 1 February, 1790. Weather rainy and unpleasant, but 
mild, Finished reading the critical and monthly reviews borrowed 
of Mr. Parsons. Mrs. Moody inoculated to-day.* 

Tuesday, 2 February. Weather much as yesterday. The Court 
of Quarter Sessions stood adjourned to this day, as the same jury were 
held to serve at this court. About 10 or 11 the court opened, and 
some time was lost in collecting a jury, and thirteen being collected, Mr. 
Fearing, attorney, attended us to the south-east blockhouse, Colonel 
Meigs’s chamber. Indictments were laid before us against two men 
for fighting, Newell and Sargeant, hunters. Bills were found against 
them severally. Mr. Woodbridge,t foreman, asked the jury if we 
had any thing more to present, and nothing being offered, I proposed 
for the consideration of the jury four articles of complaint to be pre- 
sented as grievances. I prefaced them with some observations on their 
necessity and propriety, and the informality of the paper. With leave 
of the foreman I read them. The question was taken whether the 
jury would take them up and act upon them. Passed affirmatively. 
As it was expected it would take some time to deliberate on them, 
and being near one o’clock, we adjourned to three o’clock. About half- 
past three the jury met and debated the four articles. 

Ist Grievance. No law exists against duelling, &c. 

2d Grievance. No incorporation of Marietta, and therefore no 
way of providing for the poor and sick strangers. 

3d Grievance. No law licensing and regulating taverns, &c. 

4th Grievance. No law against the crime of buying and selling the 
human species. 


first party. He became afterward the agent for the Cherokee Indians. His son, 
of the same name, was governor of Ohio from 1810 to 1814. 

Commodore Whipple was a well-known naval officer in the Revolutionary 
war. He died in 181%, aged 85. 

General ‘Tupper served as major of Colonel Fellows’s regiment at the siege of 
Boston, and made two gallant expeditions down the harbor. See Frothingham’s 
“ Siege of Boston,” pp. 230, 242. Lives of all three of these pioneers may be 
found in Dr. Hildreth’s series of biographies. — Eps. 

* For an account of the introduction of the small-pox into Marietta, see 
Hildreth’s ‘‘ Pioneer History,” p. 268. — Eps. 

+t Dudley Woodbridge succeeded Mr. Parsons as recorder or register, in 
April, 1790. See Pres. Andrews’s ‘“ Washington County, and the Early Settle- 
ment of Ohio,” p. 79. — Eps. 

t Among these Wallcut papers is a small scrap on which Mr. Wallcut has 
written these grievances. It is probably the paper from which he read them to 
the grand jury. The names of the first grand jury are preserved by Dr. Hil- 
dreth in his * Pioneer History,” p.233. On the back of this paper of grievances 
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On the first, only Mr. Winsor and myself voted for it. On the 
second, passed unanimously affirmative. On the third, passed by a 
majority of nine affirmatively. On the fourth, passed by a majority 
of eleven affirmatively. These presentments concluded by referring 
the court to two former cases of two negroes being sold, and 
[asking?] that they would concur with the jury in an application to 
the governor and judges for remedy of these complaints. The court 
dismissed the jury. Speech of Captain Jona. Morris in the grand jury 
on the article of duelling. I think every government ought to en- 
courage duelling. It would discourage cowards, and we want brave 
men to [¢llegible.] His eye and his whole countenance spoke the same 
language.* 


Mr. Walicut has written the names of the jurors “ February Term, 1790, held 
by adjournment from December, 1789.” ‘The names are as follows: Dudley 
Woodbridge, Abraham Whipple, ——— Stacy, Christopher Winsor, Charles 
Knowles, William Burnham, William Skinner, Levi Munsell, Joseph Buell, 
Wanton Casey, Munroe, Jonathan Morris, Thomas Wallcut. — Eps. 

* Mr. Wallcut entertained throughout his life very decided opinions on the 
subject of slavery and offences against good morals, and he was always fear- 
less in the expression of them, and ready for any service he thought himself 
capable of performing to influence public opinion against these evils. The 
following is a draught he prepared of an address to Governor St. Clair on his 
arrival with his family in Ohio, which happened during Mr. Wallcut’s visit. 
Perhaps the opportunity of presenting his “ grievances ” to the grand jury in- 
duced him to suppress this address. ‘There is no mention of it in the diary. 


“To His Excellency Arthur St. Clair, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the Territory of the United States North-west of the River Ohio: 

** The subscribers, citizens of Marietta, in the county of Washington, in the 
Territory aforesaid, congratulate you on your safe arrival in your government 
with your family. 

“ We beg leave to observe that, as men, as American citizens, and as Chris- 
tians, we conceive ourselves born to certain natural inherent and unalienable 
rights, which we hold to be sacred, and which cannot be violated without endan- 
gering the public peace, liberty, and safety ; and that infringements upon these 
rights ought not to go unpunished. 

“ As friends to the rights of mankind, and following the dictates of that char- 
ity and benevolence which we owe to our fellow-men, however the common 
parent of us all may have distinguished us from each other by complexion, 
education, or any other circumstance, we cannot but view with serious concern 
when inroads are made upon the barriers that secure to us these important 
blessings, or sufficient checks are not provided by Jaw to restrain and punish 
the inordinate passions of oppressive, cruel, and avaricious men against the 
innocent, the helpless, and the injured. 

** We therefore beg leave to call your Excellency’s attention, and to earnestly 
recommend to your notice, certain abuses and offences against the interests of 
society and good government which have taken place here, and against which 
it is said by some there is either no law, or that the laws are insufficient for 
the remedying and punishing like offences in future. 

“The first thing we beg leave to mention is that a certain Isaac Mixer, an 
inhabitant and innkeeper in this city and county, a man of notoriously vicious 
character, keeps a disorderly, riotous, and ill-governed house, which is consid- 
ered by the citizens in general as an intolerable nuisance to the place, and one 
that will not only bring an odium and prejudice against the inhabitants and 
their police, but is also, in its tendency, destructive of peace, good order, and 
exemplary morals, upon which not only the well-being but the very existence 
of society so much depends. 
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Wednesday, 3 February, 1790. We had no meeting last night, and 
Mr. Fearing gone to Wolf Creek to-day.* We had a meeting this 
evening, and agreeable to the articles elected our officers for this month ; 
Enoch Parsons, President, T. W., Secretary, and Joseph Prince, ‘Treas- 
urer. The question to be debated this evening was referred to the 
next meeting. ‘The meeting was soon finished, as they wanted to have 
a card party, and called in Munro and Elliot.f I went home as soon 
as our meeting was over, and read a critical and English review bor- 
rowed of Elliot. Weather much as yesterday. Began to rain pretty 
hard this evening. 

Thursday, 4 February. A pretty smart snow-storm, with cold and 
high winds; about two or three inches of snow fell. 

Friday, 5 February. Pretty cold to-day. This and yesterday 
seem more like New England winter weather than any I have felt 
here. Had some talk with Mr. Dodge about going home. 





“To remedy and prevent the like abuses in future, we beg leave to suggest 
to your attention whether it is not immediately necessary that a law should be 
enacted for licensing and regulating taverns and other places of public resort, 
with proper penalties. 

“We next beg leave to observe that we apprehend the said Isaac Mixer has 
committed a flagrant trespass upon the rights of humanity, the privileges of 
American subjects, and the peace and happiness of this jurisdiction, as well as 
the dignity of the United States, in selling a certain negro boy named Prince, 
about the age of seven years, out of this jurisdiction into the State of Virginia, 
where slavery is tolerated by law. This atrocious crime, we presume, is 
against the divine and moral, as well as (according to Judge Blackstone) against 
the Jewish code, the common law of England, and the ordinance of Congress 
for the government of the Territory, which we apprehend to be our constitu- 
tion, and therefore the supreme law of the land. And considering that this 
is the second instance that the said Mixer has shown his contempt and defiance 
of the aforesaid sacred rights of mankind, we cannot refrain from expressing 
to your Excellency our apprehensions that, if this evil is not speedily checked, 
it may grow to the abominable and degrading traffic of buying and selling our 
fellow-creatures in this place. 

“ When so just ideas of rational and constitutional freedom are like the life- 
giving rays of the sun, darting their benign influence over most of the king- 
doms of the world, — while the Christian, the philosopher, and the good men of 
every community expect and devoutly look forward to the complete emancipa- 
tion of the whole human race, — it would ill become Americans to wink at 
crimes so enormous; nay, rather, they would not continue to support their 
character of being foremost to break and destroy every yoke of slavery, every 
manacle of tyranny. We therefore trust your Excellency will indulge us so 
far, and impute it to laudable motives, when we express our earnest wishes 
that a law may be enacted with heavy penalties, for like abuses in future. In 
the mean time we cannot but entertain fears that the above-mentioned boy is 
daily liable to be sold away from place to place, till he may be transported 
where he will be a slave beyond remedy. At the same time, we beg leave to 
express our wishes, that, if it is practicable and consistent with law, the said 
Mixer may be held answerable for his conduct, and the boy reclaimed as a 
subject of this jurisdiction, and entitled to like privileges with ourselves and 
our children.” — Eps. 

* For an account of the Wolf Creek mills, see Hildreth’s “ Pioneer History,” 
p- 422. Mr. Fearing’s father lived there. — Eps. 

+ Captain Josiah Munroe was of the first company that arrived at Marietta. 
See Hildreth’s “ Pioneer History,” p. 206. — Eps. 

t A Captain John Dodge was one of the party of three who built the Wolf 
Creek mills in 1789. Mr. Wallcut left Marietta and travelled part of the way 
to Philadelphia with a Mr. Dodge. — Eps. 
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Saturday, 6 February, 1790. Weather pleasant and milder than 
yesterday. Employed myself in chopping wood. I feel best those 
days which are partly improved in exercise. 

Lord’s Day, 7 February. Did not go to meeting. Pleasant and 
mild, but windy. Spent the evening with Mr. Gridley,* and drank 
tea. Colonel Battelle and wife came in after tea to spend the even- 
ing. We stayed till about nine or after, and came away together. I 
accompanied Colonel B. and wife as far as the stockade, and found Mr. 
Tylas coming down to the point with a lantern which I improved 
until, about half way, the wind blew it out. Very dark and muddy. 
Heard of the Wolf Creek men losing their millstones in going with 
them up Muskingum. They seem to be peculiarly unfortunate or are 
very careless. 

Monday, 8 February. A little snow on the ground this morning. 
Pleasant and moderate. This evening a man came from Belle Pre to 
inform of the boat being found and taken up by Captain Stone f at 
Belle Pre; every thing saved. 

Tuesday, 9 February. Cold, clear, and pleasant. Meeting of our 
society adjourned to to-morrow evening. 

Wednesday, 10 February, 1790. Cold and clear. Our meeting 
again adjourned. The Ohio and Muskingum both so full of ice that 
there is no passing. 

Thursday, 11 February. Society met this evening and debated 
the subject of the navigation of the Mississippi again, being the ques- 
tion of Mr. Parsons proposed last meeting. A diversity of sentiment 
prevailed, but all agreed in the probability or certainty of a trade 
taking place in a few years, by strength or force if not by right or 
treaty, or some other way. The laws and customs of nations were 
much insisted on, but they who laid so much stress on them ought to 
have told us what they were. For my part, I declared my ignorance 
of them without reserve, and therefore argued only upon the ground of 
what appear to me the laws of nature, as well as the reason and 
justice of our right to the trade, the nature and circumstances of the 
case, &c, A meeting of agents was to sit to-day, but could do no busi- 
ness for want of one member, and adjourned. Sent express for Major 
Goodale from Belle Pre. 

Friday, 12 February. The snow entirely gone. The rivers Ohio 
and Muskingum both still choked up with the ice, that the passing is 
very dangerous. 

Saturday, 13 February, 1790. The rivers continue so choked 
with ice that the exploring committee cannot go out to finish their 
surveys. 

Lord’s Day, 14 February. Did not go to meeting. Weather un- 
settled, raw and rainy. 


* A William Gridley is mentioned as one of those who came to Marietta the 
first season. See Horace Nye’s “ Reminiscences,” quoted in Howe’s “ Historical 
Collections of Ohio,” p. 510.— Eps. 

+ Captain Jonathan Stone from Massachusetts was one of the Belpre asso- 
ciation. See Hildreth’s ‘‘ Pioneer History,” pp. 866, 882. — Eps. 
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Monday, 15 February. The people at Belle Pré having taken 
out every thing from the boat but the stones and gudgeons,* she was 
again carried away by the ice and seen by some hunters down about 
Kanhawa amidst a large cake of ice, so that she could not be come at. 
However, the pork, flour, bread, beans, hams, and a variety of other 
articles with some tools were saved at Belle Pré. This affair seems 
to be a strange medley of good and bad luck. 

Tuesday, 16 February. Thaw and rain; the air soft and very 
foggy. This melts and carries off the ice very fast. The rivers rise. 
No meeting this evening. I fear ours will be but a short-lived society. 
They seem to have so little taste and animation for it that we evi- 
dently have the symptoms of decay. 

Wednesday, 17 February, 1790. The rivers continue to rise exceed- 
ing fast. Hada meeting this evening. After the business was over, 
Mr. Parsons resigned his place as president, which was not accepted. 
The evening spent till twelve o’clock or after, courting him to hold it. 
Mr. Fearing has been absent two or three meetings, and seems inclined 
to drop his connection. It has rained considerably to-day. 

Thursday, 18 February. Warm and pleasant part of the day, and 
rained part. I went out in the evening before I went to bed and 
found the back water of Muskingum had come into the creek at the 
door and above the bridge so as to cover our dam and fill the pond 
high. Towards night and in the evening, it rained very hard, with 
thunder and lightning. Expect to be routed again with the high water. 

Friday, 19 February. We got up at sunrise this morning. The 
doctor calling, and telling us the water rose so fast that it would soon be 
in the house, when I immediately got up. We soon had the tea-kettle 
on, and got our coffee boiled; and before we could get our breakfast 
done, the water came in so fast that the floor was afloat, and we stood 
in water to our buckles to drink the last dish. We had before got such 
articles upstairs as the water might injure. Everybody on the point be- 
low the great bridge is obliged to move. Only three houses are out 
of reach of the water, owing to their being placed so high. Messrs. 
Woodbridge (Merchant), Rockwell, Wells (Tailors), Mr. Bent, Prince, 
Webster, Moody, Skinner, Mixer, Mills, Lucas, Neal, Tuttle, Barber, 
Landon, Matthews. The flood carries away fences, barrels, and every 


* A gudgeon is the iron piece on the end of a wooden shaft on which it turns. 
See Webster’s Dictionary Unabridged. The boat is the same that was lost while 
on its way to Wolf Creek. See entries of 7th and 8th February. — Eps. 

t We have seen no mention elsewhere of this debating society. Its life was 
probably as short as Mr. Wallcut feared. — Eps. 

¢t Mr. Wallcut has left a blank space here, as if he intended to add 
more names of sufferers from the flood. Dr. Hildreth says, in his account of 
the floods of the Ohio River, printed in the first part of the first volume of the 
publications of the Ohio Historical Society (p. 55), that for some years after the 
settlement of Marietta, there was no flood that did any damage. “ The river in 
the spring and autumn was generally about ‘ full bank,’ but never overflowed so 
much as to remove fences. Small buildings were erected on the low bot- 
toms near the river, by the early settlers, for the convenience of fattening 
hogs, &c., and remained there for years without molestation from the water.” 
Mr. Wallcut’s account would imply that this freshet of 1790 was something 
more than the usual “full bank” of the season. — Eps. 


24 
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thing that will float, so that some are busy in towing the timber off 
their garden lots to go down the stream, which saves a vast deal of 
labor (six parts in seven, they say). Went up to Dr. True’s pest- 
house * and got my dinner with Moody. At night carried the doctor’s 
bedding into Mr. Fearing’s to sleep, as the doctor is determined to 
stay and take care of the house. Which he did and slept there. At 
agents’ meeting this week the following business was acted upon, — 
encouragement for mills, iron-works, salt-works, manufactures, com- 
pany orders, and a petition of S. Symons in behalf of some people 
who desire to settle in this purchase. 

Saturday, 20 February, 1790. Went up to Mr. Moody’s and got 
my victuals. ‘The river continues to rise; the ice almost all passed 
down. But it is supposed there have been heavy rains, as well as the 
Alleghany probably broke up, that cause the present rise, which 
several besides Colonel Gilman f say is about one foot higher than it was 
last May. When the water had got up to the top of the stone-work 
of Mr. Moody’s oven, it fell in, which will be not only a heavy loss 
to him, especi ially in his present circumstances, but to the settleme nt, 
as many depend partly on him for bread. The surveyors’ committee, 
&c., cannot carry out hard bread with them as they used to do till it is 
rebuilt, which I would not do in the same place again. Slept at 
Mr. Fearing’s again. 

Lord’s Day, 21 February, 1790. Went down again as usual this 
morning to the house. They say the water has fale on about twelve or 
thirteen inches. Found the doctor in the house. He had got some 
bricks upon the floor, and kindled a little fire. . . . Went to Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s ¢ in a canoe, and bought some more sugar, where I received a 
welcome letter from home, the first word I have heard since I left 
them. Many particulars that I expected to be informed of I was dis- 
appointed in. Mr. Moody received his yesterday afternoon by the 
same conveyance, Mr. Cutter § of Cambridge going down to Miami in 


* When the small-pox appeared at Marietta, a town meeting decided that 
houses should be put up back of the plain, and the people be inoculated. 
See Hildreth’s “ Pioneer History,” p. 264. Dr. True’s pest-house was probably one 
of these. Dr. True was an early emigrant to Marietta, and a valued physician 
and citizen. He diedi in 1828. His life is in Hildreth’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Pioneer 
Settlers.” — Eps. 

t+ This is probably Joseph Gilman, from Exeter, New Hampshire, who 
emigrated to Marietta with his family in 1789, and was appointed probate 
judge in December of the same year. Dr. Hildreth has a life of him and of 
his son, Benjamin Ives Gilman, in his pioneer biographies. — Eps. 

¢ Dudley Woodbridge kept a general store in Marietta. An account with 
Mr. Wallcut shows that he sold shoes, “shaloon,” &c., as well as groceries. 
See, also, note on page 181. — Eps. 

§ This name may be Cutler. There were families of both names in Cam- 
bridge. But Mr. Moody says, in a letter to Mr. Wallcut, dated Marietta, Sep- 
tember 14, 1791, “there have been two persons killed by the Indians here 
lately, a Captain Rogers, and old Mr. Karr, at the mouth of Duck Creek and 
Wolf Creek; also one Kelly, killed at Belleville, and his son taken prisoner ; 
one Joseph Cutter, who was from Cambridge, either killed or taken pris- 
oner.” — Eps. 
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a Kentucky boat.* I suppose mine got left at Mr. Woodbridge’s, and 
that is why I did not get it last evening. After breakfast took a walk 
of two or three miles over the hills beyond the hospital towards Duck 
Creek,t upon the side of the three and eight acre lots. A beautiful 
mild, pleasant, warm day like May. Have not had so agreeable a walk 
since I came here. On my return met Captain Knowles ¢ and Mr. 
Burnham going to view their eight-acre lots. I accompanied them 
and returned with them. I slept this night at Mr. M.’s house. . . . 
Monday, 22 February, 1790. . . . The water has abated so that Lucas 
and Neal and several more are moving back into their houses. . . . After 
breakfast I busied myself in kindling a fire to dry the house, and after 
dinner got Mr. Bent to lay the floor, which the water had thrown up 
together in a confused heap. N.bB. The water had risen about four 
feet upon the floor, and about four and a half without it. Went up 
about four o’clock and dined. . . . The water has now got so low that we 
can pass the great bridge § by the help of rails laid from log to stump 
and log, &c. In the evening I sat up late to make a large fire to dry the 
house in the night. Last evening arrived here Captain Thompson, late 
of Lamb’s artillery, with despatches for Governor St. Clair, who is by 
this time at Kaskias. Went to Judge Gilman and. excused myself 
as one of the appraisers of Joshua Cheever’s estate and effects. The 
doctor showed me, as a natural curiosity of the country, a complete 
lobster in miniature, about two inches in length, with the tail extended 





* A Kentucky boat is described by Judge Burnet in his ‘“‘ Notes on the North- 
western Territory,” p. 49, as a flat boat “‘ made of green oak plank, fastened by 
wooden pins to a frame of timber, and calked with tow, or any other pliant 
substance that could be procured.” 

Mr. Christian Schultz, who visited Marietta in September, 1807, describes 
(Travels, vol. i. pp. 129-182) the various kinds of boats used on the Western 
rivers and their cost. ‘‘ Kentucky boats,” he says, “are strong frames of an 
oblong form, varying in size from twenty to fifty feet in length, and from ten 
to fourteen in breadth; they are built of stout square timber, and before they 
are sided and roofed in, have much the appearance of old graving scows, ex- 
cepting that the front part or bow has somewhat of a rake. The gunwales are 
generally from twelve to twenty-four inches high, and from three to six inches 
thick ; on the top of these are mortised square joists of three or four feet in 
length, and four or five inches thick, which are sided up like a house with ordi- 
nary boards; on the top of these studs are secured the foot of each rafter, on 
which the roof is laid, which likewise answers the purpose of a main and quarter 
deck ; they are steered by a long swing oar of the whole length of the boat, and 
generally have from one to three hands to manage a boat, having frequent 
occasion, when heavily loaded, to use their unwieldy oars in order to keep 
nearly in the middle of the river. Some of these floating machines, with a shed 
roof, bear a very striking resemblance to what you daily see in the streets of 
New York when new houses are building, and generally denominated a lime 
house.” — Eps. 

t Duck Creek flows into the Ohio a short distance east from Marietta. It is 
a considerable stream. — Eps. 

{ Charles Knowles is mentioned by Hildreth (“ Pioneer History,” p. 238) as a 
member of the first grand jury, Sept. 9, 1788, and a William Burnham was of 
the jury on which Mr. Wallcut served. See note on p. 181. — Eps. 

§ The great bridge was probably that over Tyber Creek, which empties into 
the Muskingum in the southern part of the town. See Colonel May’s journal, 
p. 76; Hildreth’s “‘ Pioneer History,” pp. 225, 226. — Eps. 
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without the horns. They are found in plenty in streams and springs 
of water. Mr. Cutler * gave me some alum found on the surveys. 

Tuesday, 23 February, 1790. The most part of the day warm and 
pleasant, so that the roads dry fast, but rain in the night keeps them 
wet. This morning walked up to the pest-house all the way without 
the help of a canoe. Did not go to agents’ meeting to-day, for staying 
to take care of the house and make fires to dry the house. I fastened 
the house to go up to breakfast and dinner, and in the evening drank 
tea in Captain Prince’s house, where I had the pleasure of reading a 
newspaper (Carlisle) in which was some French news, beside President 
Washington’s speech at the opening of the session of Congress in Jan- 
uary. Nothing seems 80 grateful and welcome here as a letter or 
newspaper. Slept with him [Captain Prince]. Spent part of the after- 
noon in the stockade,f talking with the doctor. 

Wednesday, 24 February. After breakfast went to the stockade to 
the meeting of agents to excuse myself from attending on a committee 
which Colonel Meigs told me yesterday afternoon I was appointed upon, 
to fix the wages or compensation to the donation committee.} I went 
between ten and eleven, and the meeting was adjourned to to-morrow 
afternoon, three o’clock. This is a commission I do not like, for sev- 
eral reasons. In the afternoon I went to make a fire and prepare the 
house for Mr. M. and family to return home, which they did before 
night. Very high, blustering winds to-day. ‘The long-expected (and 
second) raft of boards from Wolf Creek arrived this day, but left part 
ou an island coming down. It has been peculiarly unfortunate for all 
concerned, — the delay and loss occasioned to the proprietors as well 
as those who have waited for them. 

Thursday, 25 February, 1790. Very pleasant but very raw; cold 
wind and very blustering; so that Mr. Skinner’s boat is obliged to 
return back this morning. They set out yesterday about noon, but it 
was too rough to proceed. They say the river rose again last night 
about a foot. At three o’clock went up to the stockade to agents’ 
meeting. I excused myself from the committee to fix the compensa- 


* This was probably Jarvis Cutler, son of the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, who 
was one of the first party of emigrants. Dr. Hildreth gives a sketch of his 
life in the pioneer biographies. — Eps. 

t The stockade, called the “Campus Martius,” commenced soon after the 
settlement, for the protection of the people, is figured from a plan by Winthrop 
Sargent in Hildreth’s history, p. 215, and is described at p. 227. It was not yet 
finished at the time of Mr. Wallcut’s visit. — Eps. 

t The managers of the Ohio Company at Marietta had no power to give away, 
or even to sell, the Company’s land, and many emigrants passed beyond to Ken- 
tucky or to the Miami settlements, who might have been induced to remain at 
Marietta. This defect was remedied by vote of the shareholders, and a dona- 
tion committee appointed to select land for actual settlers. The conditions 
upon which lands were granted are given, from the records of the Company, in 
Hildreth’s history, p. 244. The first donation committee, appointed February 6, 
1789, as appears from one of Mr. Wallcut’s extracts from the records of the 
Company, were Rufus Putnam, John Dodge, Griffin Greene, Alexander Oliver, 
Jonathan Devol, Robert Oliver, Return J. Meigs, Captain Dana, Nathan Good- 
ale. — Eps. 


, 
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tion to the donation committee. Mr. Backus *-was appointed in my 
room. <A report was made, signed Wanton Casey,f chairman of the 
committee of ways and means for retrieving the credit of the Company 
funds. The subject of the salt springs which was agitated last week 
was again brought up. It was first moved by Mr. G. Greene (alias, he 
had the modesty to ask) that the great salt spring near the Scioto (if 
it falls within our purchase) should be given away to any one who 
would find it, &c. That motion did not obtain. At this meeting they 
(that is, General Tupper, Greene, &c.) came forward again by Colonel 
Oliver, making a motion that the undertakers should give five per cent 
to the Company.$ It was debated some time, and opposed principally 
by Colonel Sproat,§ and finally referred to the next meeting on Monday 
next. 9 o’clock. Weather raw and variable. Colonel S. notified the 
people at meeting that he had warned and requested the people on the 
poiut to turn out and mend the bridges, &c. The agents agreed to 
meet him. 

Friday, 26 February, 1790. Weather unsettled and variable. 
The Muskingum continues to rise; — about another foot from yester- 
day. About nine or ten o’clock Colonel Sproat comes and rallies all 
hands to clear the roads of the drifted timber, and mend the bridges 
that the flood had unsettled, and thrown up some of the timber. I as- 
sisted to mend the bridge near our house. It begins to rain when we 
had done work. After dinner went up to the stockade, and through the 
politeness of Colonel Meigs was permitted to read the records and to take 


some extracts from them ; — viz.: respecting the conditions of donation 
land; and the naming of the city and a grant of a square to the Queen 
of France; also the names of squares, &c.|| Had some conversation 


* This was probably Elijah Backus, from Connecticut, who emigrated early 
to Marietta. He purchased afterward Blennerhasset’s Island. — Eps. 

t Wanton Casey was trom Rhode Island, and belonged to the Belpre asso- 
ciation. He returned to his native state after the Indian war. See Hildreth’s 
‘** Pioneer History,” pp. 273, 387. Among these Wallcut papers is a copy of a 
letter, dated July, 1811, in which Mr. Casey describes his lands at Belpre, and 
offers them for sale. — Eps. 

t Salt was scarce, and commanded a very high price during the early days of 
the Ohio settlement. The existence of salt springs was known from the reports 
of white men taken captive by the Indians, and it was supposed that these 
springs were within the limits of the purchase of the Ohio Company. When 
the Scioto salt wells were discovered (by Mr. Greene in 1794), they were found 
to be beyond the Ohio Company’s lines, and they finally became the property 
of the state. See Hildreth’s “ Pioneer History,” pp. 260, 405, 475; Howe’s ‘* His- 
torical Collections of Ohio,” p. 263. See also below, entry of 2 March. 

Griffin Greene was a cousin of General Nathanael Greene. Colonel Robert 
Oliver was from Massachusetts, and was prominent in building the mills on 
Wolf Creek. Lives of both these pioneers are given by Dr. Hildreth. — Eps. 

§ Colonel Ebenezer Sproat was one of the surveyors of the Ohio Company, 
and came to Marietta with the first company of emigrants. He was appointed 
the first sheriff of Washington county, September 2, 1788. His biography is in 
Dr. Hildreth’s collection. — Eps. 

|| These extracts from the records of the Ohio Company are still preserved 
among the Wallcut papers. They contain nothing that has not been printed 
already. — Eps. 
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with Colonel Meigs about a spot for taking up a donation lot, &c. He 
says Old Town is the place which is now filling up for an association, — 
as it is the plan of the agents to proceed regularly down the Ohio and up 
the Muskingum in forming the settlements, so that the Oxbow seems to 
be the only opening at present for me to subscribe in. 

Weather rainy and unsettled to-day. This morning arrived here a 
keel boat going down with a family to settle at Morgan’s place among 
the Spaniards.* About the same time a Kentucky boat with flour for 
Mr. Greene, Woodbridge, &e, About noon arrived Captain Bullard of 
Virginia and old Mr. Hubbel of Connecticut, going with two large 
Kentucky boats of flour down to Orleans. They left the point in the 
evening. ‘The doctor informs me of plenty of mussels and quahogs 
up the Muskingum and Wolf Creek; also of a beautiful large butterfly 
called the Buffaloe, among the natural curiosities of the country. 

Saturday, 27 February, 1790. Some frost last night, but a beautiful 
pleasant and mild morning. Set out to go up to stockade again to-day: 
going up met Mr. Matthison, who informed me Colonel Meigs is gone 
to Duck Creek to-day to survey, but I shall have an opportunity in the 
afternoon to peruse the records again. A large Kentucky boat passed 
down the river this morning; another passed down soon after. About 
noon arrived a boat from which brought a letter from General 
Putnam directed to to be communicated to the agents and pro- 
prietors of the Ohio Company.f After dinner went up to the stockade, 
and spent the afternoon in perusing and copying extracts from the 
records of the Company, till dark. A moderately pleasant and mild 
day. This evening Mr. Tilas favored me with the reading of four 
Pittsburg newspapers. 

Lord’s Day, 28 February. A very pleasant morning, the wind some- 
what chilly. Shaved and dressed to go to meeting. Grown mild and 
warm but something windy so that the roads mend fast. Went to 
meeting to-day. In the evening wrote some observations on the salt 
springs. 

Monday, 1 March, 1790. Went to agents’ meeting this forenoon. 
The most of the time was taken up in discussing a question proposed 
by G. Greene, one of the directors, — whether Mr. Story ¢ should be 
continued as a minister at the expense of the Ohio Company. A letter 
was read from General Rufus Putnam on the affairs of the Company, 
particularly that the resolution for a final division, he says, is dis- 
approved of by non-residents as well as himself, &c., and advising a 
suspension of all further proceedings upon that, or any more surveys, 
for the present, as two hundred shares are found delinquent, and it is 


* Colonel George Morgan’s settlement at New Madrid, in what is now the 
state of Missouri, commenced in 1788. See Monette’s “ Valley of the Missis- 
sippi,” vol. i. p. 476; Albach’s “ Western Annals,” pp. 505, 506. — Eps. 

t General Putnam resigned his office of probate judge in December, 1789, and 
may have been at the East on business of the Company at this time. He was 
appointed United States judge for the Territory, March 31 of this year. — Eps. 

t Fora sketch of the Rev. Daniel Story, the first settled minister in Mari- 
etta, see Dr. Hildreth’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers,” p. 325.— Eps. 
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probable Congress will have to take back part of the lands, or so much 
as cannot be paid for. The salt springs were barely mentioned again, 
and it being late they adjourned after one, to meet again to-morrow 
morning. Upon a second invitation from Mr. D. Story, I dined with 
him at Capt: 1in Enoch Shepard’s,* where he boards, who is brother to 
General Shepard. 

I spent the afternoon in Colonel Meigs’s chamber, taking off the names 
and numbers of lots lying each side of mine, &c. Also went to Mr. 
Charles Greene’s and got the association for Old Town. Carried it 
home with me, and copied it to return to-morrow. Rain again to-day. 

Tuesday, 2 March, 1790. Pleasant and mild this morning and 
fresh breezes; much frost last night. Went up to the stockade, and 
returned the paper to Mr. Greene, with my name to it for a lot in 
Old Town assgciation. Went to the meeting. The time mostly 
spent as yesterday, but greater variety of questions. Mr. G. Greene 
and Colonel Oliver refused paying the exploring committee in any 
other but conditional orders, which produced some warmth in the de- 
bates between them and General Tupper, Major Goodale, &c.f Colonel 
Sproat called upon me, and returned me as a grand jury man for next 
court; but I informed him I hoped to be on my journey home before 
that time. He also requested me to write a caption for subscription 
toward Mr. Story’s support, which I did nearly in the following terms, 
as my memory serves me : — 

* Whereas the worship and reverence of the Supreme Ruler of the 
world is essential to the well-being of society, and is the most solid 
foundation as well as the surest support of government and good 
morals, with every thing useful and ornamental - to a civilized people ; 
and whereas we, the subscribers, are impressed with a sense of the 
importance of these blessings, and of our obligations to secure and 
transmit them to our posterity to the latest generation, we do promise 
to give in money or labor what is affixed to our respective names, &c., 
&c.” 

In the afternoon the meeting was held in Major Sargent’s or Colo- 
nel Meigs’s room, as Mrs, W insor t was dying or dead of the small- 
pox. After all the business was over and an adjournment proposed 
for two weeks, I rose and said: “ Mr. Chairman, I have understood 
that I have the privilege of speaking in this meeting.” This being 
assented to, I said that I had some observations of a public nature to 
make, which, as I was not used to public speaking, and to save their 


* Captain Enoch Shepard was a valuable citizen of Marietta, interested in 
the erection of mills, &c. — Eps. 

t Among Mr. Wallcut’s extracts from the records of the directors and agents 
of the Ohio Company we find, under date of February 6, 1789, that Judge Par- 
sons, Colonel Crary, and General Tupper were appointed a committee to recon- 
noitre the lands, and that they were to be paid one dollar a day for this service, 
and find their own provisions. — Eps. 

¢ Christopher Winsor was on the grand jury with Mr. Wallcut. See note, 
p. 181. Dr. Hildreth says that six persons who took the small-pox by infection 
died, and two only of the hundred inoculated, and these aged people. See 
“ Pioneer History,” p. 264. — Eps. 
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time as well as to give my ideas with more precision, I had committed 
to writing. And having leave to read them, I proce eded and read 
them through ; ; and then observed, “ Mr. Chairman, in addition to this, 
I think that General Putnam’s letter corroborates some of the remarks 
I have just delivered.” General Tupper seemed in a hurry to go 
somewhere, and again called for an adjournment, as he had for several 
times. Colonel Oliver, a director, and this afternoon representing 
Colonel Sproat’s agency, moved that as I had as a proprietor offered 
my sentiments upon a certain measure, by way of protest and remon- 
strance, it might be put on file (if agree eable to me). Colonel Meigs 
seconded the motion. General Tupper asked if it should be put on file 
or lay on the table. It was determined, I think nem. con., that it should 
be filed. I then said: “ Mr. Chairman, if the agents think it fit, I will 
sign it.” This being assented to, I signed- and dated, and Colonel 
Meigs filed it. Mr. G. Greene, a director, then observed that as I 
was about to return home, I might be wrongly impressed with the sub- 
ject, and made some observations tending to effuce any misconceptions 
of the subject. I did not see the force or aptness of his remarks, and 
replied that the matter struck me differently. His remarks were in- 
tended to show the impracticability of making the springs a reserved 
lot ; he said it could not be, and that the object of his motion was to 
prevent the spring from falling into the hands of any individual. I 
then asked him how that could be the intent of his motion, when he 
had proposed to give it away to any one, or any number, who wauld find 
it out, &., &c.* The agents being all upon the go, and having other 
business to attend, the meeting was adjourned for a fortnight. ‘I went 
to Mr. Gridley’s to inform him of the probability of my going next 
Saturday, that he might have his letters ready, &c. Was urged to stay 
and take a dish of coffee, which I did. Entering into conversation 
about the country, donations, settlements, &c., I made out half-past 
eight o’clock, and went home in the dark, which was very great, with 
extreme high winds and some rain, the roads very miry. I had a bad 
time on’t. A strange and sudden reverse of good and bad fortune. 
While we were in ( ‘olonel Meigs’s chamber at agents’ meeting, some 
people from Wolf Creek infor med M: ajor W hite f that his boards are 





* Among Mr. Wallcut’s loose papers is a gouge of his somnete on the salt 
springs, perhaps the observations he says he wrote on the Sunday evening 
before. He objects to the proposal of Mr. Greene to give the springs to the finder, 
or to lease them for five per cent. He speaks of the uncertainty whether the 
great springs will be found to be within the bounds of the Company’s purchase, 
and proposes two alternatives, if they be so found. I. That they be reserved as 
a public lot, the common property of the whole Company, and, after due notice, 
sold at auction, the proceeds to be kept as a fund for future contingencies and 
expenses of the Company. The ag mp of this will, he thinks, improve the 
financial condition of the Company. II. As two of the directors have already 
been empowered to ask Congress for a charter and aid in founding a university, 
he suggests that these springs be reserved as a grant to the university, and if 
that project fail, that they make a fund for the support and encouragement of 
schoolmasters and ministers. — Eps. 

t Major Haffield White, from Danvers, Massachusetts, was commissary of 
the first party of emigrants. With Colonel Robert Oliver and Captain Dodge, 
he built the mills at Wolf Creek. There is a short biographical sketch of him 
in Hildreth’s “‘ Memoirs of the Early Pioneers,” p. 896.— Eps. 
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not lost, but that the half of the raft which lay under water in the flood 
now appears on an island. 

Wednesday, 3 March, 1790. I expected from the fine temperature 
of the weather for yesterday and some time past, that we should have 
no more winter, but I was disappointed this morning. In the latter 
part of the night and this morning we had a pretty smart snow-storm, 
with high wind about westerly, but variable. In cutting off a large 
beech log I felt the force of the cold as sensibly as I have at home 
often on a winter morning. Very high winds and extreme cold for 
this country. This is a very sudden and great change of weather from 
Monday and Tuesday, and indicates, with other instances, the climate 
as inconstant as Massachusetts. It has grown more moderate this 
afternoon. Went to Mr. Gilman’s, who was so kind as to give me the 
dlistances, &c., on the Clarksburg road, extracted from his son’s letter.* 
Called at Mr. Fearing’s; not at “home. 

Thursday, 4 March, 1790. Weather much moderated, though still 
cold enough. About noon arrived the contractor’s boat with provisions, 
very seasonably, as the garrison had short commons lately.f Went to 
Mr. Fearing’s again to-day. He was not at home. Went up to the 
stockade again, and got from Colonel Meigs the distances of places 
on the Ohio. By way of apology, introduced to him the subject of 
my protest. He says he thinks I was right and justifiable in conduct. 
He thinks Mr. Greene probably knows more about the spring than he 
talks of publicly. Went to Captain Knowles’s and Mr. Burnham’s, and 
returned him Hutchins’s pamphlet about Western Territory, &c.$ Went 
to Colonel Battelle’s to inform them of my going on Saturday or 
Sabbath next. Drank tea with them. Introduced to him also the 
subject of my conduct at agents’ meeting. He thought I was justifi- 
able and right in doing it; said he had spoken with some of the agents 
afterward, who thought well of it. 

Friday, 5 March, 1790. Weather unsettled and variable. Spent 
most of the day reading Tytler’s edition of Salmon’s Grammar Geo- 
graphical. Wind high and raw. About twelve o’clock William and 
John Sprague, Henry Bagley, and John Gardner (the same who 


* This sentence has been interlined, but Mr. Wallcut has written “N. B. 
this is right, and should not have been scratched out.” — Eps. 

t By the middle of May, says Hildreth, the scarcity of food was felt gener- 
ally. An early frost had spoiled the corn crop of the previous summer, and 
the woods had been thinned of game. There was quite a famine for a time. 
See “ Pioneer History,” pp. 264-266. — Eps. 

t This was Thomas Hutchins’s “ Topographical Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina, comprehending the rivers of Ohio, 
Kanhawa, Scioto, Cherokee, Wabash, Illinois, Mississippi, &c.” Sm. 8vo. pp. ii, 
80, Boston, 1787. It is quite rare. Dr. Belknap’s copy is preserved in this 
Society’s Library. — Eps. 

§ Thomas Salmon’s ‘‘ Geographical and Historical Grammar” was once a very 
ay book. Many editions were published, some after the author’s death. 

n Harvard College Library there is a copy of the thirteenth edition, published 
in 1785, witlr a new preface and dedication, but we cannot connect the name of 
Tytler with it.— Eps. 


25 
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escaped from the Indians)* set out from Muskingum point in a canoe 
to go hunting down the Ohio. Instead of crossing directly over to the 
garrison point and keeping the shore, they imprudently and unneces- 
sarily went straight into the Ohio; and the wind blowing very fresh and 
making a considerable surge, the canoe being pretty heavy loaded, it 
overset about the middle of the Ohio in a rapid current, and all four 
of them came very near drowning. But by the timely exertions and 
assistance from the fort they were all happily recovered. If they had 
been a quarter or half a mile down the stream they must probably 
have perished before any help could have been afforded to them. 
Gardner kept his rifle in one hand a long time, but was obliged to let 
it go before the help came up to them. In the evening read the jour- 
nal of the exploring committee who were out in August, 1789, down 
the Ohio. 

Saturday, 6 March, 1790. Pleasant most of the day, but high 
winds. Assisted Colonel Oliver and Major White to get a pair of mill- 
stones aboard a boat to go to their mill up to Wolf Creek. They have 
had an uncommon series of good and ill luck: first lost a large raft 
of boards; then their boat carried away down stream, but stopped at 
Belle Pré and all saved; but before it could be brought up back again 
the boat and millstones carried away again by the ice, the provisions 
and a great variety of articles being before taken out were saved; 
then another raft of boards lost, and part of them since saved and 
recovered ; the remainder, which was supposed to be lost, has appeared 
since the water fell, found upon an island in the Muskingum. In the 
midst of this, while they are at Marietta preparing to go up with an- 
other pair of stones, Major White has his house burned at Wolf Creek, 
in which he says he has lost clothing and papers and almost every thing 
he had. But they are in good spirits, and do not seem at all dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. Fe: aring has several times expressed his friendship for me, or 
manifested an approbation and pleasure with my conduct, and says he 
is sorry I am going away, and loath to part with me, and hopes I shall 
come again.t Several others have spoken directly to me, or by some 
other person, I have understood them to be of the same mind. Colonel 
Oliver, Colonel Meigs, Captain Prince, Mr. Gridley, and some others 
have shown a similar disposition. It seems I have somehow pleased 
them, and the people in general, so that from what I can learn my return 
would be agreeable to them. This affords me great pleasure and gives me 
satisfaction, with a reasonable hope that my conduct has been generally 
pleasing. I have some reason to think from what Commodore Whipple 
told me, that my return would be agreeable to Major Sargent, and 


that he would assist me in business in his way. Major White, Esquire 
Wells and his sons, Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Bent, Messrs. Buell, Munsell, 





* John Gardner was of the party that settled Waterford. His adventare with 
the Indians is told in Hildreth’s history, pp. 424-428. — Eps. 
t Among Mr. Wallcut’s papers are two letters from Mr. Fearing. In the 
first, dated November 14, 1790, he renews the hope that his friend will yet return 
and settle in Ohio. — Eps. 
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Colonel Battelle, Messrs. Mills, Barker, Mr. Story and brother, Cap- 
tain Shepard, Mr. Tilas, Skinner, Parsons, and a number of others, 
always treat me with respect, and some of them have given me indi- 
rect praise. Mr. Woodbridge and his brother Backus treat me with 
respect, but with more reserve, and coldness that looks like suspicion. 

This day settled with Mr. Moody for my board, and the doctor’s, 
including to-morrow, as follows : — 


Dr. to N. M., Dr. 
1789. 

Oct. 29. To board from 29 Oct. 1789, to the 7 March, 1790, 
inclusive, being 130 days, or 18 weeks and 4 
days, @ 3/6 per week, eee washing and 
mending, &c.. . ro ee ee ee 

To making two shirts @ 2/. 


Errors excepted, N. Moody. 
Received Payment, 
Natn’t Moopy. 


Tuomas Wattcut to NATHANIEL Moopy, Dr.* 


1789. 
Oct. 26. To board from 26 October, 1789, to the 7 March, £ s 


inclusive, 1790, ae 25 days, is 105 days,> 5 
(@ 7/ per week é oP Sty 

To 6 pounds pork @ /4 per pound De ick «le 

To washing 32 pieces @ /3 per piece ide, eee 

To sundries, snuff, whiskey, bread, &.. . . . 0 


£6 1 5 

We are now ready, or shall be, to start to cross the Ohio to-morrow 
afternoon. We intend to sleep at Williams’s,f and start from there by, 
or before, sunrise. This, we expect, will save us two or three hours, 
rather than to cross from home in the morning. We hope by this to 
get through to Clarksburg in three days, and sleep but two nights in 
the woods. 

Lord’s Day, 7 March, 1790. Pleasant, but high winds; weather 
variable. After shaving went up to the stockade to meeting. After 
meeting took leave of my friends and acquaintance that were there, 
being prepared and ready to cross the Ohio in the afternoon. At 
dinner Colonel Meigs, Mr. Fearing, and others brought me letters for 
their friends, which I stowed away, tied up in my saddle-bags. The 
minister gave notice that Divine service would be attended next Sab- 
bath at Mr. Munsell’s hall on the point. 

My acquaintance here discover a politeness and attention that much 
affects me, several offering their service to help us over the river. The 


* The originals of these bills are preserved among the Wallcut papers, and 
we find also two letters from Mr. Moody. — Eps. 

t Isaac Williams, a pioneer in Western Virginia. See note in Colonel May’s 
journal, p. 70, and a biography in Dr. Hildreth’s “‘Memoirs of the Pioneer 
Settlers,”’ p. 475. — Eps. 
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gentlemen of our family, with Captain Mills, Mr, Barker, Mr. Bent, &c., 
propose to get Mr. Mitchell’s large boat and carry us over to the Vir- 
ginia shore. Messrs. Dodge and Proctor, our company, with the doc- 
tor, being all ready and together, the wind blew so fresh, and a large 
surge in the Ohio, with a snow-storm, that most of our friends think it 
not prudent for us to cross until the wind abates. We waited for the 
lulling of the storm till sunset, and then gave over the prospect of 
going over the river to-night. However, I propose to sleep on the 
floor with the doctor, to-night, that I may be ready early, before day. 
Mr. Mayo arrived from Belle Pré with letters from himself and Cap- 
tain Ingersol, &c. 

Monday, 8 March, 1790. Pleasant, clear, cold, and high winds. 
We were up before sunrise, and got some hot breakfast, coffee and 
toast; and Captain Prince, Mr. Moody, Mr. Skinner, Captain Mills 
and brother, Mr. Bent, &c., accompanied us over the river to Sargent’s 
or Williams’s, and took leave of us about nine o'clock, and we proceeded 
on our journey. We had gone but a little way when we found the 
path so blind that we could not proceed with certainty, and I was 
obliged to go back and get a young man to come and show us the way. 
When we had got back to our companions again, they had found the 
road, and we walked twenty miles this day. Weather raw, chilly, and 
a little snow. The country after about five or six miles from the Ohio 
is very broken and uneven, with high and sharp hills. 

Tuesday, 9 March, 1790. The weather for the most part of the 
day pleasant, but cold winds, northerly. ‘The country very rough, the 
hills high and sharp. One third of the road must go over and on 
the ridges, and another third through the valleys. We walked this day 
about twenty-three or twenty-four miles, and slept near the forty-fourth 
or forty-fifth mile tree. 

Wednesday, 10 March, 1790, Weather raw and moist. To-day 


we crossed several of the large creeks and waters that fall into the 
Ohio. This occasioned a loss of much time, waiting for the horse to 
come over for each one, which he did as regularly as a man would. 
The country much the same, but rather better to-day, except that a 
great deal of the road runs along through the streams, and down the 
streams such a length with the many bridges that will be wanted, that it 
will be a vast expense, besides the risk and damage of being carried away 
every year by the floods. We had so much trouble in crossing these 
streams that at last we forded them on foot. One of the largest in 
particular, after we had rode it several times, we waded it four or five 
times almost knee-deep, and after that a number of times on logs, or 
otherwise, without going in water. Two of the streams, I doubt not, 
we crossed as often as twenty times each.* We walked this day about 
fifteen miles. 


* A large map of Virginia, made in 1826, by Herman Boye, a copy of which 
was presented to the Library of this Society by the General Assembly of that 
state, shows that Middle Island Creek and its numerous branches were the 
streams that Mr. Wallcut and his party encountered. — Eps. 
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Thursday, 11 March, 1790. With much fatigue and pain in my 
left leg, we walked about fifteen miles to-day. They all walked better 
than I, and had got to Carpenter’s and had done their dinner about 
two o’clock when I arrived. ‘They appear to be good farmers and 
good livers, have a good house, and seem very clever people. Mr. C. 
is gone down the country. ‘They have been a frontier here for fifteen 
years, and have several times been obliged to move away. I got a 
dish of coffee and meat for dinner, and paid ninepence each, for the 
doctor and me. We set off, and crossed the west branch of the 
Monongahela over to Clarksburgh. The doctor paid his own ferriage. 
We went to Major Robinson’s, and had tea and meat, &e., for supper. 
I paid ninepence each, for the doctor and me. Weather dull and 
unpleasant, as yesterday. 

Friday, 12 March, 1790. Weather good and pleasant to-day. We 
set off before sunrise and got a little out of our road into the Morgan- 
town road, but soon got right again. We breakfasted at Webb’s mill, 
a good house and clever folks. Had coffee, meat, &c.; paid sixpence 
each, for me and the doctor. Lodged at Wickware’s, who says he is 
a Yankee, but is a very disagreeable man for any country, rough and 
ugly, and he is very dear. I paid one shilling apiece for the doctor’s 
and my supper, upon some tea made of mountain birch, perhaps 
black birch, stewed pumpkin, and sodden meat. Appetite supplies all 
deficiencies.* 

Saturday, 18 March, 1790, Beautiful weather all day. Set off 
not so early this morning as yesterday. The doctor paid his ferriage 
himself. Mr. Moore, a traveller toward his home in Dunker’s Bottom, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania,f set out with us. He seems a very 
mild, good-natured, obliging old gentleman, and lent me his horse to 
ride about two miles, while he drove his pair of steers on foot. The 


doctor and I being both excessively fatigued, he with a pain in his 
knee, and mine in my left leg, but shifting about, were unable to 
keep up with our company, and fell much behind them. Met Mr. 
Carpenter on his return home. He appears to be a very clever man. 
When we had come to Field’s,f I found Mr. Dodge had left his horse 
for us to ride, and to help us along, which we could not have done 
without, We got a dish of tea without milk, some dried smoked 
meat and hominy for dinner; and from about three o’clock to nine at 
night, got to Ramsay’s. Seven miles of our way were through a new 


* Mr. Wallcut paid the expenses of his companion, the doctor, on this jour- 
ney, and among these Wallcut papers we find a memorandum of money spent 
for him. In it Wickware’s is called Wickware’s Ferry. The river crossed 
must have been the Tygart’s Valley, or east branch of the Monongahela, and on 
Boye’s map there is a Wickwire’s Creek, not far from Three Fork’s Creek, which 
empties into the Tygart’s Valley River near the old southern line of Monongalia 
County. — Eps. 

t There is a Dunkard’s Creek in the southern part of the present Greene 
county, Pennsylvania (the next county to Fayette), and a township along its 
banks called Dunkard. There is also a district in Preston county, Virginia, on 
Cheat River, called Dunker’s Bottom. — Eps. 


¢ On Boye’s map is a Field’s Creek just east of Laurel Mountain. — Eps. 
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blazed path where they propose to cut a new road. We got out of 
this in good season, at sundown or before dark, into the wagon road, 
and forded Cheat River on our horses. Tea, meat, &c., for supper. 
Old Simpson * and Horton, a constable, had a terrible scuffle here this 
evening. 

Lord’s Day, 14 March, 1790. Mr. Dodge is hurrying to go away 
again. I tell him I must rest to-day. I have not written any thing 
worth mention in my journal since I set out, until to-day, and so 
must do it from memory. I want*to shave a beard seven days old, 
and change a shirt about a fortnight dirty ; and my fatigue makes rest 
absolutely necessary. So take my rest this day, whether he has a 
mind to go or stay with us. Eat very hearty of hominy or boiled 
corn with milk for breakfast, and boiled smoked beef and pork for 
dinner, with turnips. After dinner shaved and shirted me, which took 
till near night, it being a dark house, without a bit of window, as in- 
deed there is scarce a house on this road that has any. 

Monday, 15 March, 1790. Waited and got some tea for breakfast, 
before we set out. Settled with Ramsay, and paid him 9d. per meal, 
for five meals, and half-pint whiskey 6d, The whole came to eight 
shillings. Weather very pleasant most of the day. We walked to 
Brien’s about half-past six o’clock, which they call twenty-four miles. 
We eat a little fried salt pork and bit of vension at Friends’,t and 
then crossed the great Youghiogeny. About two miles further on, we 
crossed the little ditto at Boyles’s. My thorogonimbles § are stopped ; 
five or six times to-day they have arrested me. Poor Dodge is the 
worst, he has had about thirty bouts, and they last him till night; 
mine stopped at noon; the doctor and Proctor not so much affected. 
We walked about or near an hour after dark, and were very agree- 
ably surprised to find ourselves at Brien’s instead of Stackpole’s, 
which is four miles further than we expected. Eat a bit of Indian 
bread, and the woman gave us each about half a pint of milk to drink, 
which was all our supper. 

Tuesday, 16 March, 1790. We were up this morning, and away 
about or before sunrise, and ascended the backbone of the Alleghany, 
and got breakfast at Williams’s. I cannot keep up with my company. 
It took me till dark to get to Davis's.) Messrs. Dodge and Proctor 
had gone on before us about three miles to Dawson’s.| We got some 





* There was a famous hunter and trapper named John Simpson who gave 
his name to a creek in Western Virginia. This may have been the per- 
son. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut leaves a blank space here, and writes the heading “ Character 
of Old Simpson.” — Eps. 

t Friendsville isa village on the east bank of the Youghiogheny, about seven 
miles south of the Pennsylvania line. This may be the place where the party 
crossed the river. See Fisher’s “ Gazetteer of the State of Maryland.” — Eps. 

§ Thorough go Nimble, a looseness, a violent purging. Grose’s “ Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” s. ». — Eps. 

|| The memorandum of expenses calls this “Old Davis’s on the Potomac.” 
— Eps. 

{ Fisher’s “Gazetteer” gives Dawson’s as a post office in Alleghany county, 
on the north-west side of the Potomac River, eleven miles south-west of 
Cumberland. — Eps. 
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bread and butter and milk for supper, and drank a quart of cider. 
Mr. Davis was originally from Ashford, county of Windham, Connect- 
icut; has been many years settled in this country; has married twice, 
and got many children. His cider in a brown mug seemed more like 
home than any thing I have met with. 

Wednesday, 17 March. We were up this morning before day, and 
were set off before it was cleverly light. Got to Dawson’s, three 
miles, where Messrs, D. & P. lodged, and got some tea for breakfast, 
and set off in good season, the doctor and I falling behind. As it is 
very miry, fatiguing walking, and rainy, which makes extremely pain- 
ful walking in the clay and mud, we could not keep up with D. We 
stopped about a mile and a half from the Methodist meeting near the 
cross roads at Cressops,* and four from Cumberland, aud got some 
fried meat and eggs, milk, butter, &c., for dinner, which was a half 
pistareen each. After dinner the doctor and I walked into Cumber- 
land village about three o’clock, and put up at Herman Stitcher’s or 
Stidger’s. We called for two mugs of cider, and got tea, bread and 
butter, and a boiled leg of fresh young pork for supper. The upper 
part of the county of “W ashington has lately been made a separate 
county, and called Alleghany, as it extends over part of that moun- 
tain, and reaches to the extreme boundary of Maryland, The courts, 
it is expected, will be fixed and held at this place, Cumberland, 
which will probably increase its growth, as it thrives pretty fast 
already. We supped and breakfasted here; paid 2s, for each, the 
doctor and me. Pleasant fine weather this day. My feet exceed- 
ingly sore, aching, throbbing, and beating. I cannot walk up with my 
company. 

Thursday, 18 March, Paid Mr, Dodge 6s. advance. <A very fine 
day. We stayed and got breakfast at Stitcher’s, and walked from 
about eight o’clock to twelve, to Old Town, and dined at Jacob’s, and 
then walked to Dakins’s to lodge, where we got a dish of Indian or 
some other home coffee, with a fry of chicken and other meat for 
supper. This is the first meal I have paid a shilling L. M. for. ‘The 
country very much broken and hilly, sharp high ridges, and a great 
deal of pine. About. . . miles from Old Town, the north and south 
branches of the Potomac join, We walked twenty-five miles to-day.t 

Friday, 19 March, 1790. Very fine weather again to-day. We 
walked twenty-four miles to McFerren’s in Hancock, and arrived 
there, sun about half an hour high. McFerren says this town has 
been settled about ten or twelve years, and is called for the man who 
laid it out or owned it, and not after Governor Hancock. It is a small 
but growing place of about twenty or thirty houses, near the bank of 
the Potomac, thirty-five miles below Old Town, and five below Fort 
Cumberland; twenty-four above Williamsport, and ninety-five above 


* Cresap Town is six miles south-west of Cumberland on the state road. 
See Fisher’s “‘ Gazetteer.” — Eps. 

t In his memorandum of expenses, Mr. Wallcut enters “dinner at Jacob’s 
in Skipton or Fort, tenpence.” The branches of the Potomac join only a few 
miles below Old Town. — Eps. 
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Georgetown. We slept at McFerren’s, a so-so house. He insisted on 
our sleeping in beds, and would not permit sleeping on the floors. We 
all put our feet in soak in warm water this evening. It was recom- 
mended to us by somebody on the road, and I think they feel the 
better for it.* 

Saturday, 20 March, A very fine day again. We have had 
remarkably fine weather on this journey hitherto. But two days we 
had any rain, and then but little. We stayed and got breakfast at 
McFerren’s, and set out about eight o'clock, and walked about twenty- 
one miles this day to Thompson’s,f about half a mile from Buchanan’s $ 
in the Cove Gap in the North Mountain. My feet do not feel quite 
so bad this day, as they have some days. I expect they are growing 
stronger and fitter for walking every day, though it has cost me a 
great deal of pain, throbbing, beating, and aching to bring them to it. 
It seems the warm water last night did me some good, 

Lord’s Day, 21 March, 1790. We set off this morning before day- 
light was clear, and went a pretty smart step till about half-past eight 
brought us to Campbell’s,§ which is eight miles in about two hours 
and a half. Got a good breakfast and set off immediately. We 
walked very smartly and very steadily, and they got to McKanlis’s in 
Shippensburgh.| the sun an hour high ; ; the doctor a little later, and I 
got in just at sunset. On the way, ‘about one o ‘clock, we stopped and 
got oats, &c., for the horse, and we got a pint of milk apiece. The 
doctor seems out of humor with something. He asked for bread and 
a half-pint more, and he had it. The road has grown very fine com- 
paratively, and the weather is exceedingly fine, ‘almost too warm to 
travel in. Went in the evening and heard a Mr. Copeley, an English- 
man and Methodist, pray, &e. ” He was concluding when I got there, 
He has a son who lives in this place, and wants to write by me to a 
brother he has at the manufactory in Hartford. He appears to be a 
traveller, &c,; but whether he may be called a travelling preacher or 
exhorter, I know not. We made a hearty supper of tea and fresh 
pork fried, and went to bed — that is, to lie onthe plank as usual — about 
nine. 


* In his memorandum of expenses for the 19th, Mr. Wallcut has “ break- 
fast at Tonyn’s the Irishman, one shilling”; and “one pint of cider at Widow 
Farrels’, sign of the Swan, fourpence.” — Eps. 

+ In his memoranda Mr. Wallcut puts “ Airetown” after Thompson’s. Ayr 
is a township of Fulton county. See LEgle’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” 
p. 767. — Eps. 

t This was probably James Buchanan, the father of the fifteenth President 
of the United States. See Egle’s “History of Pennsylvania,” p. 758; Day’s 
“‘ Historical Collections of Pennsylvania,” p. 354. — Eps. 

§ In Reading Howell’s large map of Pennsylvania, 1792, many of the tav- 
erns on the great road to the West are indicated. This of Campbell’s is between 
Loudon and Chambersburg. Mr. Wallcut’s memorandum locates it in Peters- 
town. See also Dr. Harris’s “ Journal of a Tour to Ohio,” p. 72, which places 
it at the “ Cold Springs.” — Eps. 

|| Shippensburg is one of the oldest towns in Pennsylvania, west of the 
Susquehanna river, and in the early days of Western travel was a place of con- 
siderable importance. See Egle’s “ Pennsylvania,” p. 631. — Eps. 
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Monday, 22 March, 1790. Up and away before sunrise, and 
walked to breakfast to McCracken’s.* He has been an officer in the 
continental army. I find it will not do for me to try any longe: to 
keep up with my company, and as they propose going through Read- 
ing, and we through Philadelphia, we must part to-night or to-morrow. 
I conclude to try another seven miles, and if I cannot keep up, we 
part at Semple’s, the next stage. They got to Semple’sf before me, 
and waited for me. I conclude to stay and dine here, and part with 
Messrs. Proctor and Dodge. I am so dirty; my beard the ninth day 
old, and my shirt the time worn, that I cannot with any decency or com- 
fort put off the cles aning any longer. I again overhauled the letters, as 
I had for security and care taken all into my saddle-bags. I sorted 
them and gave Mr. Dodge his, with what lay more direct in his way 
to deliver, and took some from him for Boston and my route. 

I paid Mr. Dodge three shillings more in addition to six shillings I 
had paid him before at the Widow Carrel’s.¢ according to our agree- 
ment at twelve shillings to Philadelphia; and as we had gone together 
and he had carried our packs three hundred miles (wanting two), it 

was near the matter. He supposed I should do right to give him a 
shilling more. I told him as I had agreed with him at the rate of 
fifty pounds, when they did not weigh above thirty-five, and at the 
rate of going up to Pitt instead of returning, which is but half price, 
I thought it was a generous price, and paid him accordingly as by 
agreement. We wished each other a good journey, and Mr. Proctor, 
the doctor, and I drank a mug of cider together. When we had 
got cleaned, a wagoner came along very luckily, and dined with us, 
and going our way, we put our packs in his wagon, and rode some to 
help. We gave him a quarter of a dollar for this half day and to- 
morrow. We got to Carlisle in the evening and put up with Adam at 
Lutz’s. 

This Carlisle is said to be extremely bad in wet weather. It prob- 
ably is nearly or quite as bad as Pittsburg, Marietta, Albany.§ I 
went to Lutz’s because Adam puts up there, he being of his nation, 
but it is a miserable house, and Adam says he is sorry he carried us 
there. The victuals were good, but they are dirty, rough, impolite. 
We supped on bread and milk, and Lutz would insist on our sleeping 
in a bed and not on the floor; so we did so. 

Tuesday, 23 March, 1790, A pleasant day and the roads very 
much dried, so that the travelling is now comfortable. We dined at 
Callender’s in more fashion than since I left home. Adam stopped 
at Simpson’s so long that it was dark when we got over the river to 





* Mr. Wallcut says (memoranda of expenses) that Captain McCracken’s is in 
the township of Newton. It is laid down on Howell’s map as about six miles 
from Shippensburg — Eps. 

t Semple’s or Sample’s is in West Pennsboro’, according to Mr. Wallcut’s 
memorandum. See also Colonel May’s journal, p. 105, -—- Eps. 

t See entry of Thursday, the 18th inst. — Eps. 

§ There is a good account of Carlisle in Dr. Egle’s “ History of Pennsyl- 
vania,” pp. 623-631. — Eps 

26 
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Chambers’s, where we stopped another half hour,* Set off about seven 
o'clock, and got to Toot’s about eleven. All abed, but Adam got us a 
bit of bread and butter, and made us a fire in the stove, and we lay on 
the floor.T 

Wednesday, 24 March, 1790. Old Toot is a crabbed . . . He has 
been scolding and swearing at Adam all this morning about something 
that I cannot understand. It has rained last night, and the roads are 
again intolerable. Adam says he cannot go again until his father says 
the word, and that may not be this two or three days, But we cannot 
go and carry our packs on our backs now, the roads are so bad, and 
we should gain nothing to walk, but spend our strength to little or no 
purpose. We must wait for a wagon to go along our way, and join 
it, or wait for the roads to grow better. 

Carried our dirty things to wash; two shirts, two pair stockings, 
and one handkerchief for me; two shirts, two pair stockings, and one 
pair trowsers for the doctor. Went to several places to look for shoes 
for the doctor. He could not fit himself at the shoemakers, and 
bought a pair in a store for 8s, 4d. Pennsylvania, or 6s. 8d. our currency. 
We went to Henry Moore’s, the sign of the two Highlanders. I drank 
a quart of beer and dined. Old Toot is a supervisor, and is gone to 
Harrisburg to-day, to settle some of his business. 

Thursday, 25 March, 1790, The sun rises and shines out so bright 
to-day that I am in hopes the roads will be better, at least, when we 
go. ‘Old Toot could not finish his business yesterday, and is gone 
again to-day. He is uncertain when he shall ‘send Adam forward to 
Philadelphia, perhaps not until Monday. It will not do for us to stay, 
if we can somehow get along sooner. Time h angs heavy on our hands, 
but we do what we can to kill it. The doctor and I went down to 
Moore’s and dined together, which was a shilling L.M. apiece. We 
then came back to Toot’s and drank a pint of cider-royal ¢ together. 
The house is for the most part of the day filled with Germans, who 
talk much, but we cannot understand them. We have coffee and 
toast, or meat for breakfast, and mush and milk for supper. Our time 
is spent in the most irksome manner possible ; eating aud drinking, and 
sleeping and yawning, and attending to the conversation of these 
Dutch. In the evening the house is crowded with the neighbors, &c., 
and for the . . . § Old Toot says, and Adam too, that he will not go 
till Monday. This is very discouraging. 

Friday, 26 March, 1790. A very dull prospect to-day. It rained 
very hard in the night, and continues to rain this morning. No 





* Callender’s is laid down on Howell’s map about five miles beyond Carlisle. 
Simpson’s and Chambers’s are on opposite banks of the Susquehanna river, a 
short distance below Harrisburg. — Eps. 

+t Mr. Wallcut’s memorandum of expenses shows that “Old Toot’s ” was in 
Middletown. — Eps. 

t Cider-royal was “ made by boiling three or four barrels of fresh apple- 
cider down to one or less, thus adding to its strength as a beverage.” Atkinson’s 
“ History of Kanawha County,” p. 188. — Eps. 

§ There is a line left blank here. — Eps. 
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wagons are passing, and none coming that we can hear of. We have 
no prospect now but to stay and go with Adam on Monday. We stay 
at home to-day and murder our time. We read McFing: al, or Ballads, 
or whatever we can pick up. We had coffee and toast ‘and fresh fried 
veal for breakfast, and ate heartily, and so we eat no dinner. The doc- 
tor goes out and buys us 8d, worth of cakes, and we get a half-pint 
of whiskey, which makes us a little less sad. In comes a man to inquire 
news, &c., of two men from Muskingum. He had heard Thompson’s 
report, which had made so much noise and disquiet all through the coun- 
try. He had three Harrisburg papers with him, which give us a little 
relief in our dull and unwelcome situation. At dark there come in 
two men with a wagon and want lodging, &c. They stay this night, 
and with them we find an opportunity of going forward as far as Lan- 
caster, which we are determined to embrace. 

Saturday, 27 March, 1790. We stay and get a good breakfast 
before we set out, and agree to give Mr. Bailey 2s. L. M. for carrying 
our baggage. This is higher than any thing it has cost us on the road 
in proportion, but we cannot help it. It is better than to waste so 
much time in a tavern. It rains steadily, and the road is all mush and 
water. Before I got on a hundred rods I am half-leg deep in mire. 
Set off about eight o’clock, and overtook the wagon about two miles 
ahead. However, it clears off before night, and the sun shines warm, 
and the roads mend fast. We made a stay in Elizabethtown about two 
hours to feed and rest. The doctor and I had two quarts of beer and 
some gingerbread and buckwheat cakes for dinner. We got to Colonel 
Peden’s to lodge, which is eighteen miles through an intolerable bad 
road, to-day.* “(E lizabethtown, about fifty houses ; Middletown, about 
au hundred houses.) We paid our landlady this evening, as we are to 
start so early in the morning it would not do to wait till the usual time 
of getting up to pay then, and we have got nine miles to go to reach 
Lancaster. 

Lord’s Day, 28 March, 1790. We started this morning at day 
dawn, and got to at the Black Horse, four and a half miles to 
breakfast. The wagon went by us, and fed at Shoop’s. I left the 
doctor with them and to take care of the things, and walked into the 
town before them. Stopped at Gross’s, the Spread Eagle, and left 
word for the doctor, which they never told him. I heard the bell ring 
for church just as I got here, which made me go into town after wait- 
ing some time for them. ‘Took leave of Mr. Bailey, &c.f I went to 
the English Episcopal Church, and then went back to look for the 
doctor, and he looking for me; we were some time in chase, and 
missed each other. Found we could not get served at the Angel, so 
took our baggage and walked down to Doersh’s, who keeps the stage. 


* Mr. Wallcut notes in his expenses for this day, “to Fisher’s ferriage over 
Sweetara Creek, twopence”; and “supper at Colonel Peden’s in Raphoe, ten- 
pence.” Rapho is a township in the northern part of Lancaster County. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut notes among his expenses, ‘‘ paid David Bailey for carrying 
pack to Lancaster, one shilling.” — Eps. 
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Got dinner here. Shaved, shirted, put on my boots, and went out into 
town. Stopped at the court-house and heard a Methodist. Walked 
further about; stopped and looked into the Catholic chapel, and talked 
with the priest. Looked into the churches, such as I could, and re- 
turned to tea at sundown. Spent the remainder of the time till bed 
reading newspapers. Washed my feet and went to bed just before ten. 

Monday, 29 March, 1790. After breakfast the doctor and I touk a 
ramble about the town, to look at it and to inquire if we could find any 
wagon going to Philadelphia, that we can get our baggage carried. 
The most likely place we can hear of is to go to the Creek, about a 
mile from town. Immediately after our walk we settled and paid, and 
set out at just eleven o’clock. Paid toll over Conestoga bridge, and 
stopped at Locher’s, at the Indian King, two miles from Lancaster, 
and drank a quart of beer. It was not good. Dined at Blesser’s, on 
a cold meal, which was 8d. L. M. apiece. Got to Hamilton’s at Sals- 
bury, a very good house; nineteen miles.* ‘This is more than I ex- 
pected when I set out at eleven o’clock. A very good supper; rye 
mush and milk, cold corn beef, and apple pie on the table. But 8d. 
L. M. for supper and lodging apiece. We have had very good weather 
for travelling, and the roads are drying fast. In hopes that we shall 
find some wagon going on the Philadelphia road, that we may get our 
packs carried part of the way. 

Tuesday, 30 March, 1790. We walked twenty-four miles this day, 
that is, from Hamilton’s to Fahnstock’s. Very pleasant weather, suit- 
able for travelling ; not too warm nor too cold. My feet very tender 
and sore, but we keep along steady. Got to Fahnstock’s, Admiral 
Warren, about eight o’clock. Got some bread and milk for supper. 
The doctor had nothing but a pint of cider for his supper. We slept 
well, considering my being excessively fatigued. ‘The post overtook us.T 

Wednesday, 31 March. Stayed to breakfast this morning, which was 
very good, but I do not like the practice, at least I do not seem to need 
eating meat with breakfast every morning. I sometimes eat it two or 
three times a day because it is set before me, and it is the fashion to 
have meat always on the table. We dined about seven miles from 
Philadelphia ;$ crossed the Schuylkill about sunset, and walked into 
town about dark. Crossed the Schuykill over the floating bridge, and 
paid our toll, 1d, Pennsylvania each. After looking and walking about 
a good deal, we stopped, and went into the Widow Paul's, who said she 


was full, and sent us to Mr. Samuel Davis at the White Horse, where 
we lodged.§ 


* Blesser’s was in Leacock township, and Hamilton’s sign was the Bull. 
These notes are from Mr. Wallcut’s memoranda of expenses. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut notes as his expenses for the 80th March, “ breakfast at Ashe’s 
in West Calne, eightpence,” and “ dinner and one gill whiskey at Downing’s, one 
shilling and twopence.” These places are in Chester County. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut notes among his expenses, “cold dinner with cider at Stick- 
er’s, seven miles from Philadelphia.” — Eps. 

§ Samuel Davis kept at No. 2 Elbow Lane, a small lane running south from 
High (now Market) Street, between Second and Third Streets. — Eps. 
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Thursday, 1 April, 1790. Fine, pleasant weather; very much 
fatigued. About ten or eleven got rested, and shaved, and then 
walked out to see the town, market, &c. Inquired for some cloth ; 
found a good and handsome raven black at Hugh Ferguson’s and 
Daniel Lapsley’s. In the evening Dr. Thomas, the doctor, and I went 
to St. Paul’s, and heard Mr. Pilmore preach a sermon preparatory to 
fast, it being Good Friday to-morrow.* 

Friday, 2 April. Went to St. Peter’s Church this forenoon, where 
Bishop White read the service, and Mr. Behn preached.f In the after- 
noon (it rained excessive hard) went to Christ Church, and heard 
Mr. Blackwell. Afterward went to the new German chapel and saw 
the holy sepulchre, &c. Could not get in at the other chapels. 

Saturday, 3 April, 1790. A very fine day after the rain. Went 
over the way across the market, and had some conversation with Friend 
Joseph Crukshank.{ who appears not only a friend by profession, but 
friendly indeed. Our talk was mostly on the Indians and negroes, and 
he gave me six pamphlets to disperse, and a number of others for 
myself, and I bought five or six of him amounting to 2s. 9d. or 2s. 
10d. L. M. 

Went to Lapsley’s and bought two and a quarter yards raven black 
superfine cloth at five dollars per yard. Got 2} for eleven dollars. 
Bought lining and trimmings at Friend Amos Taylor’s,.amounting to 
14s. 10d. Pennsylvania. Carried all to David Brooks § to make, who 
first wet it as I directed, and I went with him and saw it. In the after- 
noon went to the button manufacturer’s, and to see the almshouse and 
hospital,—“ Vo entrance without paying sixpence” ; but a half pistareen 
was the first bit I happened to take out, and I would not change it, so 
gave the whole. I visited the crazy rooms, and cells, &c.||_ Went into 
the new chapel again on my return, and found the tomb taken down. 
Wrote a letter this evening to G. R. Minot, Esq. 

Lord’s Day, 4 April, 1790. The doctor and I took a walk this 
morning down to the wharves, and left a letter with Captain Norton, 
“ Polly, of Martha’s Vineyard,” for G. R. Minot, Esq. She sails this 
forenoon. 

This forenoon went to the Old Chapel and the Second Chapel, and 
heard mass, and Father Beeston preach. Afternoon went again to hear 


* Biddle’s Philadelphia Directory for 1791 has a David Lapsley, a storekeeper. 
Robert ‘Thomas was a druggist at No. 9 North Third Street. The Rev. Joseph 
Pilmore was an Episcopal clergyman, at this time the assistant at St. Paul’s 
Church. He had been in early life a follower of Wesley. See Sprague’s 
“ Annals of the American Pulpit,” vol. v. pp. 266-270. — Eps. 

t The Rev. Joseph G. Bend was an assistant minister of the united parishes 
of Christ Church and St. Peter’s from 1787 to 1791. See Dorr’s “ Historical 
Account of Christ Church,” p. 212. He is doubtless the person intended. — Eps. 

t Joseph Crukshank was a printer and bookseller at No. 91 High Street. 
See Biddle’s Directory. — Eps. 

§ David Brooks was a tailor at No. 9 Elbow Lane, close by the inn where 
Mr. Wallcut lodged. — Eps. 

|| The Pennsylvania Hospital was founded in 1751. Dr. George B. Wood 
delivered an address at the centennial celebration, which was printed. — Eps. 
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Father Fleming,* but was disappointed. The young German priest 
sang vespers. In the evening went to the great Presbyterian Church 
(Dr. Sproat and Mr. Green)f and heard Mr. Blair preach from “ Who 
knoweth what is good for man all the days of his life?” 

Monday, 5 April, 1790. A fine, pleasant day. Went round this 
morning to buy some provision for the doctor to carry with him. Got 
measured at the tailor’s for my coat, and then walked with the doctor 
out of town near as far as the bridge stone on his journey to New York. 
It will take him three or four days to walk there, and I hope to be there 
by Friday or Saturday evening.$ This forenoon I went to the German 
chapel again, expecting to hear Father Fleming preach, and was again 
disappointed. I told the tailor that if he would get my coat done to 
go to the play this evening I would give him two dollars. He could 
not, and I went to the play without it. 

Spent most of the afternoon in the bookshops in Market Street, — 
Aitken, Seddons, Prichard & Hall, &c. Bought a history of Penusyl- 
vania for two dollars. About six o'clock I bought a gallery ticket, 
half a dollar, and went up. Spent fourpence-halfpenny for cake, beer, 
and apples, and got in seasonably to sit near the front of the gallery. 
“ Macbeth ” was the tragedy, and ** The Wrangling Lovers” was the 
intended farce, but some accident happening in the tragedy they were 
obliged to put off that and give us “ High Life Below Stairs.” § It 
was over about twelve, and I went home, but could not get in. Went 


to the Old Ferry, and got lodgings for fourpence-halfpenny.| 


The Committee reported also for publication the following 
“Extract from the Journal of Charles Turner, Jr., Esq.,” 
copied by Mr. Wallcut. 

Charles Turner, Jr., was a descendant in the seventh gener- 
ation from Humphrey Turner of Scituate. His father, the 

N rl 0 
Rey. Charles Turner (H. ©, 1752), was for twenty years the 
minister of Duxbury, and the son was born there June 20, 
1760. The compiler of the family genealogy says that he 
was engaged in public business of various kinds for more than 
half a century. He was a general favorite of the people, and 
was chosen to fill many offices. He was appointed the first 


postmaster of Scituate, and was a member of both branches 


* The Rev. Francis Fleming’s name is in Hardie’s Philadelphia Directory 
for 1793. — Eps. 

+ The Rev. Dr. James Sproat and Mr. Ashbel Green were colleague pastors 
of the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia at this time. — Eps. 


t From some of Mr. Wallcut’s memoranda it is probable that he joined the 
doctor in New York, and that both took passage for Boston in “ Barnard's 


” 
packet,” on the 19th. In a draught of a letter, probably to Mr. Davis, he says : 
“We tarried in New York about eight or ten days, and arrived in Boston the 
28d of April, in good health.” — Eps. 
§ The theatre was in Southwark, as the town authorities would not allow one 
in Philadelphia. See Watson’s “ Annals of Philadelphia,” vol. i. p. 473. — Eps. 
|) The diary ends abruptly here. — Eps. 
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of the state legislature. In 1808 he was elected to represent 
the Plymouth district in Congress as a Republican. In 1824 
he was made steward of the United States Marine Hospital 
at Chelsea, which office he held fourteen years. He died at 
his farm in Scituate, May 16, 1839, aged seventy-nine. He 
married in 1789 Hannah Jacob, by whom he had a large 
family of children.* 

At the time this journal was written, Mr. Turner was a 


surveyor, and in this capacity engaged in locating the grants 
and sales of what were known as Eastern Lands. He was 
thus employed several years. In the Collections of this So- 
ciety (2d Series, vol. viii. pp. 112-116) is a description of 
Mount Katahdin, taken from a letter written by him ‘in the 
summer of 1804, which was one of the several seasons in 


which he has been employed in the interior and north of the 
district of Maine, as a surveyor.” 


1802. August 26th. At 10 o’clock, a.m., between Campo Bello and 
Grand Manan Islands. Campo Bello is an island lying in the mouth 
of Schoodic River, above or north of which is a large bay called Passa- 


maquoddy Bay, and the river running across the west end of the bay 
takes the name of Passam: aquoddy River, from thence to the mouth. 


Campo Bello is one of the islands claimed by the United States, be- 
cause the largest channel and deepest waters of the Schoodic run out 
on the easterly side of the island; it is claimed also by the British 
government, because the west passage is the straitest, and nearly the 
same course of the river above; it is settled by British subjects, and is 
from its situation an excellent place to smuggle goods, and the inhabi- 


tants have well learned the trade, Grand Manan Island is the largest 


in the Bay of Fundy, containing several thousand acres. There is on 


it a considerable settlement of British subjects. Some have supposed 
that the line from St. Mary’s to the mouth of St. Croix, alias Schoo- 
dic River, as by the treaty with Great Britain, will cross said island. 
How these clashing claims will be settled, time only must determine — 
for my part, if the whole of said islands should belong to the United 


States, and be so determined, | should think it best to give them to the 


British rather than take them with the inhabitants, and especially as it 


would entirely break up the trading and smuggling houses, (now well 
established and mutually beneficial,) and oblige those concerned to begin 
anew in perhaps more disadvantageous situations. In the evening an- 
chored off Point La Proe ; only three gallons of water on board ; calm. 


From West Quoddy Passage to Point La Proe is nine leagues ; from 
thence to St. John, seven le agues. ‘Tides in the Bay of Fundy set east 
north-east and west south-west. About three knots westward of Point 


° See Winsor’s “ History of Duxbury,” - 202 n.; Deane’s “ History of Scit- 
uate,” pp. 163, 361; Turner’s ‘  Gemeniogse of the ‘Descendants of Humphrey 
Turner,” pp. 27, 63. — Eps. 
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La Proe is a small harbor called Beaver Harbor, which lies north from 
the easternmost of a number of small rocky islands called The Wolves. 
The Wolves lie easterly from West Quoddy Head, four leagues; good 
water round and between them, going into Beaver Harbor; keep the 
larboard hand best aboard, and come to against the houses; seven or 
eight fathoms of water. Point La Proe has a small harbor on the 
easterly side. Split Rock or Negrohead is three and a half leagues 
from Point La Proe; just south of Split Rock is Musquash Harbor ; 
good going in, keep the starboard hand best aboard ; a ledge on the lar- 
board hand ; in easterly winds anchor on the easterly side, in westerly 
winds on the west side. 

27th. At noon, abreast of Split Rock, which is three leagues from St. 
John’s lighthouse. From Split Rock to the lighthouse is north-east by 
east, having regard to tides and winds ; rocks on the larboard hand very 
high, diversified red and blue, high ledges, but good water. Point 
Mispook and Cape Spencer make the easterly chop of St. John’s Har- 
bor. At 3 o’clock, P.m., come to anchor at the city of St. John.* This 
city is built on land as rocky and uneven as Marblehead, is about as large 
as old Plymouth, is well laid out; it has an excellent harbor, by hav- 
ing an island which breaks off the sea, and on which stands a lighthouse. 
Good water on either side the island, and deep water in the harbor ; 
it will probably be a large city in some future time, under the govern- 
ment of the United States, or at least independent of Great Britain, 
who, jealous of the growing importance of its American Colonies, and 
having been taught by fatal experience, is willing, if not able, to retard 
and obstruct the too rapid population of them. ‘The city has at present 
one large, handsome church, and a county court-house, in a handsome 
square near the water, and (to their honor) several schoolhouses. Back 
of the city, on a rocky eminence, is a fort and a blockhouse (which, 
by-the-by, serves about as good a purpose for the defence of the city 
against a naval attack, as Fort Independence does against an attack on 
Marblehead). About a mile above the city, the river is so contracted 
by high, rocky banks, that the tide (which ebbs and flows ordinarily 
about thirty feet perpendicular) forces in and out with such violence 
as to be impassable with vessels of any size, except at about half-tide, 
when the waters above and below are level.f 

28th. In the morning applied to Mr. Bliss, collector and naval 
officer of the port, for a permit to land our provisions and other arti- 
cles, all of which except bread were prohibited; he, however, was not 
disposed to seize them, appeared willing to forward our undertaking, 
and gave us a permi: to land stores, baggage and provisions, which 
general terms wou!d include almost every article in the vessel, and she 
was nearly loaded at Boston with goods intended to be smuggled. On 


* New Brunswick was set off from Nova Scotia in 1784, when, by a royal 
charter, a constitution was granted the new province. The order in Council 
is dated June 18, 1784. The lands were granted chiefly to loyalists from the 
American States, and St. John was founded by them. See Mills’s ‘“ Colonial 
Constitutions,” p. 204. — Eps. 

t See 1 Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. iii. p. 99. — Eps. 
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our delivering our permit to the tide waiter, he observed in the hearing 
of all the passengers, that we had a right to land what we pleased with- 
out search. This was noticed by them, and they applied to us to claim 
casks, chests, &c., and many goods were landed in sight of the tide 
waiter, under our permit, which he knew were not ours, and when we 
called on the captain for our bill of freight, the tide waiter pleasantly 
cautioned us not to pay the freight of the goods smuggled under our 
permit. Having shifted our provisions, &c., to the Frederickton packet, 
we paid our respects to the Lord Mayor, by whom we were treated 
with as much politeness as we could expect from a Provincial officer, 
aping the hauteur of the British. At the invitation of Mr. Munday, 
we drank tea with Mr. McCall,* a refugee from York State— very 
polite. 

29th. At 9 o’clock, came to sail in the Frederickton packet, Captain 
Sagee,f with a number of passengers, among whom a Mr. Bradley, late 
a lieutenant in the New Brunswick Regiment, and his lady, — persons 
of sound sense, good breeding, and real politeness, — gave us much in- 
formation. Packets, like stages, often contain as great a variety of 
characters, almost, as a country produces. If our company had been 
cooked, we should have been a complete olio; but the variety was in 
many respects pleasing, and there is hardly a human being so small 
in capacity, or so degenerate, by whom no information may be gained, 
or moral reflection excited. Here we commenced our passage from the 
city of St. John to Frederickton, the seat of government of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, which lies ninety miles up the River St. John, 
at the head of tide waters. After sailing about fifteen miles up the 
river, the land on either side very high, mostly rock, small growth of 
wood, we opened a large bay on the left, called South Bay, and a large 
river on the right, said to be navigable thirty miles, called by the In- 
dians Kennebecasees, or little Kennebeck, coming from the east. Soon 
after crossing South Bay, we entered Long Reach, eighteen miles in 
length, lying north-east and south-west. ‘The banks of the river gradu- 
ally less steep and rocky, and better land; considerable settlements 
scattered up and down on either side, large fields of potatoes and buck- 
wheat, considerable grass. 

30th. Breakfasted abreast-of Belle Isle Bay, which comes in from 
the south-east, between whose waters and Kennebecasees is a small 
portage, or carrying-place. A fine, fresh, south-east wind. Come to 
anchor in the evening ; calm; a few miles below Sheffield. 

31st. In the morning fair, but small wind. Run two or three 
miles, and anchored abreast of Major Gilbert’s Island, about two 
miles below Sheffield meeting-house. From Belle Isle Bay upward, 


* Mr. Sabine says (“American Loyalists,” vol. ii. p. 54) that a George McCall 
was one of the grantees of the city of St. John, and established himself as a 
merchant there. — Eps. 

t Mr. Wallcut has so copied this name. We are a little suspicious of the 
spelling, and inclined to conjecture that Mr. Turner wrote Sayre. — Eps. 

t This island took its name, doubtless, from Colonel Thomas Gilbert, of whom 
Mr. Sabine gives an account. — Eps. 


27 
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the land is good; great tracts of intervale and islands. Agriculture 
is brought to considerable proficiency. Sheffield is a very handsome 
town, on the east side of the river; has a small, but elegant Congre- 
gational Meeting-house. Mr. Maynard * went on shore, and shot some 
pigeons, which are very plenty. At night, anchored abreast of Mau- 
gerville. This is a parish on the east side of the river, on an exten- 
sive, high intervale ; appears to be an old settlement.f A little above 
Maugerville church, Oromucto stream comes in from the west, which 
nearly connects St. John’s with Magaguadawick waters. Nearly oppo- 
site Maugerville church is a court-house, in the parish of Lincoln, 
county of Sunbury. 

September Ist. Went up the river, within three miles of Frederick- 
ton. Calm; anchored. 

2d. Arrived at Frederickton at nine o’clock, A.M., and took lodgings 
at Mrs. Vanderbeck’s, a Scotch widow. Frederickton is situated on the 
west bank of the river, ninety miles above the city of St.John. It is 
an high, intervale point of land, about three miles long, north and south, 
and half as wide, east and west. There are, as yet, but few buildings, — 
the church, the court-house, and a few private buildings of elegance. 
The barracks are sufficient to contain one thousand men, elegantly 
built, forming a square, the officers’ fronting south, the soldiers’ west. 
They are situated at the easternmost point of the town, and make a 
very good appearance. The Governor’s seat is about a mile north of 
the court-house, — an elegant pile of buildings, of every description. 

3d. Sent off two barrels of pork, by Thomas Field, in a birch 
canoe, for Captain Joseph Cunliff’s, at the mouth of Maduxnekeag, 
eighty miles above Frederickton.{ At ten o’clock, a.M., paid our re- 
spects to Governor Thomas Carleton, being introduced by Mr. Secre- 
tary Odell.§ Afternoon, Mr. Maynard went up river twelve miles, to 
the French Village, with Andrew Tibbets, taking part of our baggage. 
I called on Colonel Edward Winslow, formerly of Plymouth; he was 
not at home. Drank tea with Mr. Bradley and lady, our late fellow- 
passengers, where I was treated with the utmost freedom and com- 
plaisance, not only by them, but by Mrs. Bradley’s father, Captain 
Jenkins, in whom much information, gained by experience, true polite- 
ness, and real benevolence, are united with garrulous old age. Pre- 


* Jonathan Maynard, who is mentioned several times in this journal, was a 
surveyor. Among the Wallcut papers, we find a copy of a description of land, 
purchased of the Penobscot Indians, and surveyed under the direction of Gen- 
eral Towne, in 1797. ‘This is signed by Salem Towne, Park Holland, Jonathan 
Maynard, and John Chamberlain, Surveyors. — Eps. 

Tt Maugerville is the oldest English settlement on the St. John River. See 
Gesner’s “‘ New Brunswick,” pp. 165, 156. — Eps. 

¢ The present town of Woodstock, the shire town of Carleton County, is 
situated at the mouth of the Maduxnekeag. — Eps. 

§ The Rev. Jonathan Odell, a refugee from New Jersey. He wrote many 
political satires, in verse, that attracted attention. See Sabine’s ‘ American Loy- 
alists,” vol. ii. p. 122; Sargent’s “ Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution,” p. 199; 
and “ Loyal Verses of Stansbury and Odell,” p. 105. — Eps. 

|| Colonel Winslow was afterward governor of the province. He died at 
Fredericton, in 1815. See Sabine’s “ Loyalists,” vol. ii. p. 445.— Eps. 
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vious to seeing the Governor, we waited on Mr. Secretary Odell, who 
appeared to dislike our attempting settlements on or near the line, — 
suggesting that it was the understanding of both parties, at the settle- 
ment of the Peace of 1783, that the line to run north from the source 
of St. Croix would leave the settlement of the neutral French high up 
St. John River, called Melawasea,* on the east side of the line, and, 
consequently, not interfere with their line of mail-carriage up that river, 
and across to Quebec. He supposed it probable that negotiations 
were in train on that subject, and advised us not to attempt any settle- 
ment on or near the line, until matters were adjusted. Relative to our 
proposed visit to the Governor, he advised us to make it a visit of cere- 
mony only, and not to make any proposals respecting the using the 
river in carrying on settlements, as the only answer the Governor could 
give would be to refer to the treaty, and, if any thing like a special 
indulgence was requested, he would undoubtedly refer a decision to 
the Crown; and, therefore, the best way to avoid difficulty was to 
make none. 

We, therefore, in compliance with the humor of Mr. Secretary Odell 
(he introducing us), paid our respects to his Excellency, who treated 
us with politeness, inquiring into our business generally, — having, 
however, been previously informed by Mr. Secretary into the measures 
we proposed to take to get our baggage up the river, presuming we had 
baggage with us; and (no doubt supposing we had articles that we 
could not have entered at the custom house) he said he should not 
object to our carrying up any thing the custom house officers allowed 
us to land;— approved our proposed method of going up the river, 
wished us success, and we departed. 

4th. After Mr. Maynard went up the river, I saw and conversed with 
Stair Agnew, Esq.,f one of the Lower House of Assembly, and one of 
the judges of the county court, who very much disapproved of the 
cavalier manner with which Mr. Secretary Odell had treated us, alleg- 
ing that, by the existing treaty, citizens of the United States had a 
right to pass up and down the river, and that the 30th of George 
the Third ¢ was an express privilege for the encouragement of settlers 
from the United States; that our going up the river, and proposed 
settlement near the boundary line, met with his hearty approbation, 
and, he was confident, would be pleasing to the people in general, and 
the popular branch of the Legislature, and should receive his decided 
support. He reflected, with pain, on the conduct of Mr. Odell. He 
also told me that he was confident that Colonel Edward Winslow, 


* Mr. Wallcut has erred in copying this name. Madawaska is the true name 
of the Acadian settlement. For an account of it, see Gesner’s ‘‘ New Bruns- 
wick,” pp. 178-181. — Eps. 

t See Sabine’s “‘ American Loyalists,” vol. i. p. 155.— Eps. 

t The 80th George III. chapter 27 (1789), was an act to encourage settlers in 
the American colonies. It was among those repealed by the 24th and 25th Vic- 
toria, chapter 101, which was an act passed to repeal enactments that had be- 
come unnecessary, &. See Paterson’s “ Practical Statutes of the Session of 
1861,” p. 814. — Eps. 
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who was one of the Council, would heartily approve of, and endeavor 
to promote, our settlement. 

Sth. I went up the river with the remainder of the baggage, in a 
birch canoe, with an Indian to the upper end of the French Village * 
(so called), about twelve miles above the tide-water, and met Mr. May- 
nard at a Mr. Howard’s, at which place are about twenty families of 
Indians, and a small chapel. 

6th. Purchased a canoe, paddle, &c., and hired Andrew Tibbets 
for a boatman; also, hired William McKeen, who found boat, and at 
twelve o’clock at noon got under way, and went ten miles up river, 
almost to Bear Island, and put up and lodged with one Peasley, a tan- 
ner, by the river side, where we were treated with great politeness ; 
and he would take nothing for our entertainment. 

7th. Travelled on, nineteen miles, to Maductic Falls (so called), 
passing a considerable stream that comes in from the west, called 
Pocaock [Pokiok], and put up, in the rain, at Mr. Edmund Tompkins’s, 
where we saw Mr. Tompkins’s father, aged 106. He was a tall man, 
thin-favored, light-complexioned, an agreeable countenance, able to 
walk out, and to do considerable light labor on the farm ; his appetite 
good, and slept well. He, with a number of children, attached them- 
selves to the British army, when at New York; and although his mem- 
ory, like other aged persons’, had so far failed as that he was not able 
to tell any particular service he had performed for his king, yet his 
great consolation, and what he frequently repeated, was that he had been 
faithful in serving his king. 

8th. Went up the river, five miles, to Mr. Guyer’s, where we found 
Thomas Field, with our two barrels of pork, ready to go forward with 
us; but heavy rain prevented our proceeding. 

9th. At noon it cleared so far as to rain but about half the time. We 
set off, and went, twelve miles, to Major Griffith’s, where we were politely 
entertained, and where was a collection of young folks,— nine young 
ladies and one young widow, and six young gentlemen, who were pre- 
pared to spend the evening in dancing, after quilting. The ladies all 
dressed in white, and all performed their parts in the style and taste of 
Boston, where, eighteen years ago, Satan’s seat was; where the owl 
and the satyr danced, and no human footstep appeared. Major Griffith 
was a refugee from New York, and was appointed major in Simcoe’s 
Provincial troops, where he acted so much of a part (although, from my 
acquaintance with him, I could not determine whether he had any parts) 
as to obtain a pension and a grant of land. He appears to be a small 
man, in every sense of the word; but disposed to reason for his own 
advantage, if any thing he said might be taken for reasoning. But if 
logic consists in observations made which are at open war with every 
principle of reason and common sense, and diametrically opposite to 
analogous principles, the Major was a logician. But being nothing 


* French Village is the site of an Indian encampment, and a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel. See Gesner’s ‘‘ New Brunswick,” p. 164. The place is still so 
called. — Eps. 
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originally, he has spent his life in the study of nothing, — has acquired 
nothing, and is nothing in the abstract. His lady was formerly of 
Philadelphia, with many accomplishments. The Major has an excel- 
lent tract of land, and has made considerable progress in clearing up a 
farm, but has done it at a dear rate. Instead of profiting from the 
good old pedagogue, Experience, he has furnished himself with the 
British writers on agriculture, gardening, &c.; and, apparently disre- 
garding the trifling circumstances of difference of climate, soil, degree 
of improvement, and all the minutie of the muckworm, he nobly 
soars above the whole, and places his labor and seed where, when, 
and as his books direct. He has got a new idea in his head, if 
he might ever be said to have an old oue to compare it with, viz., that 
he is a suitable person for an Assemblyman, —such a creature as, in 
Massachusetts, we call a Representative to the General Court. He says 
he shall not make much of a speaker, but can draft bills, and in that 
way be eminently serviceable to his constituents. He is, accordingly, 
canvassing for an election, which comes on soon. ‘The popular branch 
of the government of New Brunswick are chosen by counties, septen- 
nially ; and gentlemen propose themselves as candidates to represent 
one or more counties, as they please, having a freehold estate, to a cer- 
tain amount, in the several counties in which they propose themselves ; 
and they send men forward, previous to the election, to make interest 
and solicit votes at the time of election. The Governor issues a pre- 
cept (or by whatever other name it is called) to the high sheriff. That 
officer notifies meetings in the several parishes of the several counties, 
in such order of time and place as to attend the whole himself. All the 
candidates for the county go with him, and attend the meetings. Each 
states his pretensions, and requests his friends to vote for him. After 
they have stated their pretensions (in which there are, to be sure, no 
demands, in consequence of the poorer people being indebted to them, 
no bribing or corruption, although the people are sure to be made 
drunk at the candidate’s expense, if they have an inclination to drink), 
the sheriff calls on each voter separately to declare which candidate he 
votes for, till he has gone through the company ; and so on, from par- 
ish to parish, through the county. 

These patriotic Assemblymen, thus freely elected, serve without fee 
or reward ; viz., no taxes on their constituents to pay Assemblymen, 
or any other public or private purposes, except for erecting county 
buildings and repairing highways. ‘True, there is a small impost and 
excise, which makes English and West India goods about 175 per 
cent higher than in Boston; but that is no grievance; wages are 
high; money is plenty, —there being a great many pensioners in 
the province. During the late war with France, a regiment of 
provincials (composed of the offscouring of all nations,—the very 
scum of the froth) was paid and supported by the Crown; and, in 
time of peace, more or less of the standing British regiments are 
quartered there. This last measure not only makes money circulate, 
but has a surprising good effect among the Indians, both black and 
white, to keep them peaceable, and prevent grumbling. The Council, 
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as well as the Governor, is appointed by the Crown. Therefore, they 
are always in one box, and the popular branch of the Legislature in 
the other; and so sharp are their contests, between the rights of the 
Crown and the people, that very little business has been done by the 
General Court for several years. The court meets, the two branches 
soon get to clashing ; the Governor lets them fight a while, and then 
prorogues them, and sends them packing. ‘Thus have they tugged, until 
the Assemblymen, and almost all the common people, notwithstandiug 
their loyalty and attachment to their free British Constitution, secretly 
wish (and many openly declare their wishes) to be annexed to the 
United States. A great proportion of the people, being refugees from 
different States, would gladly return, if they had any property they 
could bring with them; but their royal master and his governor have 
admirably ordered matters, much better than they could have done 
themselves, and obliged them to be happy where they are, by pre- 
venting their disposing of their real estate; viz., giving them no title 
to it. Grants of considerable tracts of land were made by the Crown 
to loyalists who had lost, or pretended to have lost, property in the 
United States, by their attachment to their king; also, to some officers 
of the troops disbanded at the conclusion of the American war, since 
which no grants have been made. And these grants contained a re- 
servation to the Crown of certain annual rents, when demanded. Most 
other persons in that province hold their real estate, either by a grant 
of improvement, performing certain conditions of settlement, paying 
annual rents, if demanded; or by leases from the lords of manors, 
given to them and their heirs, so long as they shall pay one shilling per 
acre per annum. ‘Thus are they in a pretty poor situation for remov- 
ing with property to the United States or elsewhere, and would like 
well that the United States would remove to them. 

10th. At ten o’clock, A.M., arrived at Captain Joseph Cunliff’s, at 
the mouth of Maduxnekeag, where, depositing our baggage, we made 
preparations to take the bush. 

llth. Went twelve miles up Maduxnekeag, and camped at the 
head of the lower falls. 

12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th were spent in sur- 
veying for Mr. Maynard. On the 20th, being joined by Captain John- 
son and Dr. Saltmarsh, in behalf of Joseph E. Foxcroft and others, 
we made two companies. Myself, Johnson, A. Tibbets, and Jesse 
Baker began at the north-east corner of Milton Academy land,* and 
ran north. Rainy ; camped before night. 

21st. Rained hard all day ; remained in camp. 

22d. Ran and marked twenty-seven mile tree. Rainy. This day, 
be bread and pork our lot! 

23d. Hard rain; remained in camp. 

24th. Still rainy; ran until noon; broke my compass glass ; then 
steered north-east by pocket compass for Presque Isle garrison; trav- 


* Milton Academy was incorporated, with the usual grant of a half-town- 
ship of land, March 8, 1798. — Eps. 
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elled until dark ; heavy rain ; struck the stream, and with great difficulty 
got fire. Jesse Baker, not a very healthy person, and thinly clothed 
in linen, was beat out with wet, cold, and fatigue. 

25th. With difficulty walked down stream three miles to the garri- 
son, where we arrived (without leaving Baker in the woods) at noon. 

26th, 27th, and 28th. Remained in garrison waiting for Mr. May- 
nard with provisions. 

29th. Mr. Maynard arrived. In the morning we again string on 
our war bags and — bush. 

80th. Got to our work and ran half a mile. 

October Ist. Ran to thirty-first mile tree, where we began Bridge- 
water Academy location.* Mr. Maynard and company running west, 
myself and company running north, we intended to meet at the north- 
west corner. We accordingly met there on the 4th, and marked the 
north-west corner of Bridgewater Academy lands, which is a little south 
of a considerable mountain, which lies north-west from Presque Isle 
garrison, and near the source of the stream. Upon the westerly end 
of the Bridgewater Academy lands we laid one thousand acres granted 
to a Mr. Cox, now owned by a Mr. Amory.f 

5th and 6th. Ran two lines through Bridgews ater Academy lands, 
numbering lots, &c., and met at the east eud ; “and from the thirty-first 
and a half mile tree, ran a line intending to strike the garrison, which 
we did on the 7th, at noon. Having completed our business, we pushed 
hard, and with our three birch canoes arrived in the evening at Captain 
Cunliff’s. 

8th. Paid off and discharged our troops, and prepared for home by 
way of Penobscot waters. 

It is but just to mention the very marked attention paid Captain 
Johnson and myself at the garrison, by Mr. Commissary Nicholson,{ 
an Irishman, and his lady and family. He was an officer in the dra- 
goon service during the whole of the American war, was a man of 
observation, and notwithstanding his national prejudices and partiali- 
ties, could view things in their proper light. He was ready to confess 
the extreme folly of the British Parliament in strenuously urging their 
claim upon the then American colonies. He readily gave credit to the 
American army for all their distinguishable achievements, and placed 
our much reputed Washington in the first rank of generals. Mr. 





* The Commonwealth of Massachusetts granted a half-township to Bridge- 
water Academy, February 28, 1799. It was sold afterward for $5000. See 
Mitchell’s “ History of Bridgewater,” p. 53. — Eps. 

+t A grant of one thousand acres of land was made to Lemuel Cox, January 
26, 1796, “in consideration of his being the first inventor of a machine for cut- 
ting card wire; his projecting the first powder mill in this State ; his suggesting 
that useful employment for the criminals on Castle William, of making nails, and 
in consideration of other valuable discoveries in various mechanical branches.” 
See “ Resolves of the General Court, respecting the sale of Eastern Lands,” p. 
147. — Eps. 

t This is perhaps the Arthur Nicholson mentioned by Sabine (“ Loyalists,” 
vol. ii. p. 120). — Eps. 
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Nicholson’s conversation is animating and instructive. He and his 
lady appeared to study to make our stay agreeable, treating us with 
various fruits and roots, the product of the garrison lands, among which 
we noticed watermelons and muskmelons in great perfection; and 
strawberries, which abound there, preserved with loaf sugar, a most de- 
licious dessert, of which they frequently get two crops in a season. ‘The 
second crop was then full-grown, as were also red raspberries. When 
we departed, he would not be prevailed on to accept any compensation 
for the expense and trouble we had occasioned, but left us, with the 
lesser blessing of receiving, to prosecute our voyage to Penobscot tide- 
T ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

waters, We proceeded on, and having hired Saul Sabbatis, the same 
Indian we employed the season before, went down the river as far as 
Mr. McKeen’s, near Maductic point, an old Indian town, where we 
tarried the night. Our company then consisted of Captain Johnson 
and myself in one birch, with Isaac Spencer for boatman; Mr. May- 
nard and Dr, Saltmarsh, with Saul for boatman. 

9th. Commenced our voyage by carrying our boats and baggage 
over the portage five miles into Eell River; went up the river into and 
across Eell Lake, and encamped in the rain on the portage between 
Eell Lake and the Upper Schoodic Lake; found, however, an excel- 
lent light bark camp, built by the Indians; this was a luxury. 

10th. Crossed the portage, three miles; it rained hard, but was 
calm; therefore crossed lakes, carried over a three mile portage into 


Baskenhegen, a branch of Penobscot River, and went four miles down 


the stream, found another bark camp and put up. 

llth. Went out of Baskenhegen into Metawaumkeag, a still larger 
branch of the Penobscot ; at night arrived at the mouth of the Meta- 
waumkeag, and encamped in an Indian wigwam ; it being a cold frosty 


night, we chose to risk the lice. 


-_ ‘ ’ ’ : , 
12th. Faint yet pursuing, we arrived at night in safety at Indian 
Old Town, about ten miles above the tide, and lodged with Mr. Win- 
slow ; discharged Sabbatis. 
13th. Arrived at Park Holland, Esq.’s.* 
14th. Prepared for a voyage to Boston in Captain Partridge. 
26th. Landed at Boston. 


28th. Arrived at Scituate, 


The Committee have selected also the following memoranda 
of Mr. Wallcut, relating to the class in the Latin School of 
which he was a member, as they possess some interest for 
graduates of that venerable institution. These memoranda 


are indorsed * List of the Class which entered the South 


* Park Holland, a well-known surveyor, lived at this time in the town of 
Eddington, not far from Bangor. There is a sketch of his life, by his grandson, 
Luther H. Eaton, in the “ Centennial Celebration of the setthement of Bangor,” 
pp. 140-143. — Eps. 
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Latin School in 1766, and which closed its connection in 1773; 
in the order of entrance.”’ * 


Thomas Kilby Jones, Hugh Mackay Gordon, 
*Daniel Johonnot, Thomas Wallcut, 
Thomas Dawes (L), *Samuel Cooper, 
+Constant Freeman, *John Gill, 
James Freeman (L), Samuel Bradford, 
*Benjamin Bethune, James Prince, 
Jonathan Derby Robbins, David Ochterlony, 
*William Greenleaf (L), *Robert McNeil, 
Jonathan Homer (L), Thomas Fletcher, 
Charles Apthorp Wheelwright, Jacob Eustis, 
*William Davis, John Laughton, 
Isaac Coffin (L), John Erving (L), 
William Deblois, Shirley Erving (L), 
Scroop Bernard, Thomas Fenton (L). 


The class of 1766 has furnished professional and mercantile men, 
viz :— 


One Judge of Supreme Judicial Court, 
One Judge of Municipal Court, Dawes. 


One Judge of Probate Court, 


One Judge of Inferior Court, ) O.nor 
One Public Notary, ee 
One British Admiral, Coffin. 

One British General (Indies), Ochterlony. 
One British Colonel, Gordon, 


Two American Colonels, Freeman and Bradford. 


Three Baronets or Knights of the Bath, Coffin, Bernard and Och- 
terlony. 

One member of the British Parliament, Bernard. 

One British Captain, Bethune. 

Two Clergymen, Freeman and Homer. 

Two Civil Marshals, Bradford and Prince. 


One High Sheriff, Bradford. 

Two Representatives in State Legislature, Jones and Prince. 
Two Physicians, Erving and Greenleaf. 

One Commissary General of the State, Prince. 

One Officer in the civil list of Great Britain, Fenton. 

One Coroner, Prince. 

One Antiquary and Scribe to the State, Wallcut. 

One War Agent, Eustis. 


Thirteen merchants, Jones, Johonnot, Robbins, Wheelwright, Davis, 
Deblois, Bradford, McNeil, Eustis, Fletcher, Laughton, Erving, Prince. 





* Those with this mark (L) remained until 1773. Those with this mark (*) 
are dead. Seven dead in forty-four years from 1766 ; twenty-one supposed to 


be living in 1810, The (t) means “advanced one class.” — Mr, Wallcut’s note, 
28 
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Five Masters of Arts, Dawes, Erving, Freeman, Greenleaf, Homer. 

Two Fellows of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Free- 
man and Dawes. 

Three Fellows of the Historical Society, Freeman, Homer, Wallcut. 

Two Poets: one (doggerel), Prince; one (sublime), Dawes. 


Colonel HENRY LEE recalled a question, asked some time 
ago by Mr. Deane, as to the origin of the name Windsor as 
applied to certain chairs ordered to be bought in the early 
days of the Society’s existence, and still used occasionally at 
its meetings, and said : — 

An English gentleman visiting me at Beverly Farms, struck 
with two Windsor chairs in my parlor, and six more upon the 
piazza, asked what I called them, and upon my replying 
** Windsor chairs,” said ** that was curious; that his kitchen 
chairs were of the same shape, not so nicely finished, and that 
they were still manufactured in England.” 

In Loudon’s * Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture and Furniture,’ page 819, paragraph 639, I 
find the following : — 


“ Fig. 643 ” (referring to a drawing of a Windsor chair) “is a Wind- 
sor chair, one of the best kitchen chairs in general use in the midland 
counties of England. The seat is of elm, somewhat hollowed out; the 
outer rail of the back is of ash,in one piece, bent to the sort of horse-shoe 
form shown in the figure, by being previously heated or steamed ; its 
ends are then inserted in two holes bored through the seat, and are 
wedged firmly in from the under side. An additional support is given 
to the back, by two round rails, which are also made fast in two holes, 
formed in a projecting part of the seat.” 


A somewhat exhaustive search had resulted, Col. Lee said, 
in no explanation of the appellation Windsor. 

Mr. CHARLES W. TuTTLE laid before the Society an 
ancient manuscript, being the form of government for the 
Province of New Hampshire, adopted by a convention held 
in Portsmouth on the twenty-fourth day of January, 1690, 
and submitted the following communication respecting it: — 


The political condition of the royal Province of New Hampshire 
during the short period it was without government, beginning with 
the deposition of Sir Edmund Andros on the eighteenth day of April, 
1689, and ending with the re-annexation of that Province to Massa- 
chusetts on the nineteenth of March, 1690,— eleven months, — has re- 
ceived but little attention from historians. Dr. Belknap gives but little 
space,—less than twenty lines,—in his admirable history of New 
Hampshire, to the consideration of the civil affairs of this period, and 
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is not entirely accurate in this. His relation of other events is more 
extended and correct.* 

The fall of the government of Sir Edmund Andros over New Eng- 
land, an event in which neither the Province nor the people of New 
Hampshire had any part, left that Province without any government. 
The provincial officers of his appointment, civil and military, had no 
authority to act after his overthrow by the action of the people of 
Massachusetts. The four ancient towns, Portsmouth, Dover, Hamp- 
ton, and Exeter, which then constituted that entire Province, were 
again in a state of independence, as they were when annexed to 
Massachusetts in the year 1641. They were now stronger in popu- 
lation and in political organization. Fifty years’ experience had given 
them an almost perfect system of domestic self-government. But for 
the exigencies of the times, which required a bond of political union, 
and unity of action, they might have remained in their independent 
state without inconvenience, so well regulated were their domestic 
concerns, and orderly their inhabitants. 

The people of the other Colonies and Provinces in New England, 
under the government of Sir Edmund Andros, were likewise left with- 
out government; but they had systems of government under which 
they had long been accustomed to live, and which they could readily 
resume. In less than one month after the overthrow of Andros, the 
Colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Plymouth 
returned quietly to their former governments, and recalled their for- 
mer magistrates. 

New Hampshire had been a royal Province little more than nine 
years when the revolution in New England occurred. During this 
period it had been governed by royal commissions in the hands of 
officers appointed by the king of England. Two entirely different 
systems of government had been set over the Province, neither of 
which suited the genius and wants of the whole people. They were 
therefore without any system of government, suited to their desires, to 
fall back on. The four towns remained eleven months without union, 
or any provincial government. 

The war with the eastern Indians, begun in the Province of Maine 
in the summer of 1688, was only slumbering when the government of 
Sir Edmund Andros was overthrown in April, 1689. It was destined 
to break forth with great and terrible energy, supported by the moral 
strength, at least, of a new foe, before the summer ended, and to rage 
with little interruption till the Peace of Ryswick more than seven years 
later.{ 

To add greater calamities to New England, on the seventh of May 
England declared war against France, an act that finally led to a 
fierce and bloody conflict between their American Colonies, notwith- 
standing the treaty of colonial neutrality made between these two 


* Mass. Col. Records, vol. vi. pp. 1, 8, 127, 128. Farmer’s Belknap, pp. 121, 
122. 

t Palfrey’s Hist. New England, vol. iii. pp. 596, 597. 

t Farmer’s Belknap, pp. 131-148. 
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crowns less than three years before. This unhappy event in Europe 
encouraged the Indians in their war on the English, and darkened the 
prospect of all New England.* 

A mighty scheme for the conquest of New York and of Hudson’s 
Bay was already devised in France, although the treaty of colonial 
ne utrality provided that, if the two crowns should break ‘friendship i in 
Europe, their colonies in America should remain in peace and neu- 
trality. Actual collision with the French did not take place before 
November, a delay more on account of Boston trade than on account 
of the treaty stipulations, ‘The blow then came from a squadron on 
the coast of Acadia, recently from France, and said to be designed to 
surprise Boston.f 

The four towns in New Hampshire, nestling between Massachu- 
setts and the Province of Maine, again under the jurisdiction of the 
Bay Colony, seemed far enough removed from either of the enemies 
of the English. 

Suddenly, in the darkness of the morning of the twenty-eighth 
day of June, the third month after their government had been with- 
drawn, a body of Indians swooped down like a bird of prey on the 
frontier village of Cochecho, in Dover, and destroyed it; killing a 
large number of the inhabitants, and carrying away into captivity as 
many more. Among the slain was the venerable Richard Waldron, 
for more than forty years the admitted chief in civil and military affairs 
in the Province. Within one week after the overthrow of Andros, 
he had been appointed by the Council of Safety, in Massachusetts, 
“ Commander-in-Chief of the New Hampshire Regiment.” t 

A few hours after this memorable tragedy had ended, six of the 
principal gentlemen of Portsmouth received from Richard Waldron, 
Jr., a brief account in writing of what had befallen his venerable father 
and others at Cochecho, by the hands of the barbarous Indians. They 
immediately wrote a joint letter to Major Pike at Salisbury, the near- 
est military commander in Massachusetts, enclosing this account of the 
disaster, for the Governor and Council, and requesting assistance in this 
exigency of affairs, “‘ wherein the whole country is concerned.” 

Major Pike wrote a short letter to the Governor, requesting speedy 
orders and advice, and forwarded it with the others to Boston. 

Governor Bradstreet received them at midnight the same day of the 
massacre, and next day laid them before the General Court. Their 
contents were quickly considered, and a letter to the gentlemen of 


* Brodhead’s Hist. New York, vol. ii. pp. 475, 545. 8 Mass. Hist. Collections, 
vol. i. p. 99. 

t Documentary Hist. of New York, vol. ii. p. 47. Murdock’s Nova Scotia, 
vol. i, pp. 178, 179. Brodhead’s Hist. New York, vol. ii. p. 547. Mass. Archives, 
vol. xxxv. p. 106. 

t What political relation the Council of Safety regarded the Province to 
have to Massachusetts when this act was done does not appear. Nor does it 
appear that Major Waldron exercised over the militia any functions of this com- 
mission. Farmer’s Belknap, pp. 126, 129. Pike’s Journal in Proceedings Mass. 
Hist. Soc., Sept. 1875, p. 124, and Dr. Quint’s note. Mass. Col. Records, vol. 
Vi. p. 6. 
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Portsmouth prepared and forwarded. The court expressed concern 
for their friends and neighbors, looking upon the affair as concerning 
all; but declined “to exert any authority in your Province.” The 
letter concluded with advice to them to “fall into some form or con- 
stitution for the exercise of government for your safety and conven- 
ience.” * 

A few days later, the second day of July, seeing the defenceless con- 
dition of the Province, the General Court ordered that “drums be 
beaten up in Boston and the adjacent towns for volunteers to go forth- 
with for the succor and relief of our neighbor friends at Pascataqua, 
distressed by the Indian enemies.” ‘To encourage volunteers the court 
offered to provide their sustenance, and gave them liberty to nominate 
their own officers. ‘They were also authorized to receive from “the 
public treasury eight pounds for every fighting man’s head or scalp 
that they shali bring in,” and also to share all plunder taken from the 
Indians.f 

This dreadful massacre — the greatest, in all points of view, in the 
annals of the Province — spread terror among the inhabitants, and 
weakened their strength. It opened their eyes to the fact that their 
geographical position offered them no security from the blows of the 
barbarous enemy. It brought freshly before them their helpless con- 
dition by reason of the want of provincial government. Executive 
authority to raise military forces and provide for them, by impress- 
ment if necessary; to construct public defences and garrison them ; to 
levy and collect taxes, and above all to make a treaty with other Colo- 
nies for joining in a common defence against common enemies, was 
now needed more than ever. 

The magistrates and military officers in the Province, appointed by 
Andros, had undoubtedly exercised a feeble sway. The question had 
long been debated by the inhabitants whether their functions were 
wholly suspended. At length they generally concluded, “that we had 
no Governor nor authority in this Province so as to answer the ends 
of government, and to command and do in defence of their Majesties’ 
subjects against the common enemy.” ¢ 

The refusal of the General Court to exercise in the Province any 
of the functions of government, now so much needed there, the advice 
to form a government among themselves, and the great and pressing 
need of one at this juncture of affairs led to the first attempt to that 
end since the fall of Andros. Several gentlemen of Portsmouth and 
Great Island sent letters to the several towns in the Province request- 
ing them to make choice of fit persons to meet on the eleventh day of 
July, and to “consider of what shall be adjudged meet and convenient 
to be done by the several towns in the Province for their peace and 
safety, until we shall have orders from the crown of England.” What- 
ever should be agreed on by this convention was to be submitted 





* 3 Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. i. pp. 88-90. 

t Mass. Col. Records, vol. vi. p. 53. 

t Nathaniel Weare’s Letter to Robert Pike, in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. i. 
pp. 135, 140. 
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to the towns for their approval. Nothing appears to have come of 
this.* 

While the matter of provincial government was under considera- 
tion and debate in the towns, Massachusetts was actively preparing 
for the common defence of all the New England Colonies, against the 
French as well as the Indians. 

On the seventeenth of July, she summoned her ancient allies, the 
Colonies of Connecticut and Plymouth, to send commissioners to Bos- 
ton, “ according to the rules of our ancient union and confederation,” 
to consider measures for “a joint and vigorous prosecution of the 
common enemy.” The commissioners assembled on the sixteenth 
day of September, and carefully examined the causes of the Indian 
war. They formally declared “the same to be just and necessary 
on the part of the English, and ought to be jointly prosecuted by 
all the Colonies.” They directed notice to be sent to the towns 
in New Hampshire of their meeting and action, with a request for 
their “concurrence and assistance in a joint management of the 
war,” and adjourned to meet again on the eighteenth day of Octo- 
ber.t 

With the first month of autumn came another attack of the barba- 
rians in the Province. On the thirteenth of September, the settlement 
on Oyster River—a place fated to feel the stroke of savage vengeance 
oftener and more severely than any other in the Province — was 
attacked by Indians, and eighteen persons slain.t 

On the tenth day of October, Governor Bradstreet carried out the 
request of the commissioners by direction of the General Court. He 
wrote a letter to Richard Martyn, William Vaughan, and Richard 
Waldron, principal persons in New Hampshire, acquainting them of 
what had been done by the commissioners of the United Colonies, 
and requesting a commissioner to be sent from that Province to meet 
the commissioners at their next meeting. On the sixteenth these 
gentlemen sent a joint answer, wherein they expressed their thanks 
for what had already been done for the defence of the country, and 
regretted that there was insufficient time for the towns to assemble 
and make choice of a commissioner before the next meeting of the 
commissioners. They declared their determination to communicate 


* N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. viii. p. 599. Weare’s Letter. 

t Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. p. 50. Ibid. vol. evii. p. 244. 4 Mass. Hist. 
Collections, vol. v. pp. 208, 212. Bradstreet’s Letter to Governor Treat, Con- 
necticut Archives. 

t Manuscript letter of Major Robert Pike, in Mass. Archives, vol. evii. p. 314. 
4 Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. v. p. 212. Mather’s Magnalia, lib. 7, p. 67. Far- 
mer’s Belknap, p. 181. Major Pike says the garrison attacked was Langstaff’s ; 
and that the number slain and carried captive was nineteen. Mather says it 
was Lieutenant Huckin’s garrison that was attacked ; and that “ Captain Gar- 
ner” pursued the Indians. His statement has been accepted by all historians. 
Captain Andrew Gardner of Boston, of the forces of Major Swayne lately sent 
into those parts, had a company of soldiers scouting there, whose head-quarters 
were at Salmon Falls. Pike in his journal says it was James Huggin’s garrison, 
and carries the event back into August, which is clearly wrong. The date of 
this attack has never before been fixed. 
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the request to the several towns forthwith, so that a commissioner might 
be chosen for any later meeting of the commissioners.* 

Near the end of October the several towns held meetings and voted 
for a commissioner of the United Colonies of New England, an act 
that gives the Province new importance in history. The votes of the 
towns were sent to Portsmouth, and it appeared that William Vaughan 
was elected commissioner.f Dover appointed John Tuttle, agent, to 
take the vote of the town to Portsmouth to be counted with the votes 
of the other towns, and to assist in giving instructions to the commis- 
sioner chosen as to the management of the war.t 

The commissioners of the United Colonies now assumed the direc- 
tion of the war, which was carried on at the joint expense of all. Con- 
necticut had strongly hinted that Rhode Island should be invited to 
join the confederation. Governor Bradstreet was prevailed on to 
write to Governor Clark on the second day of August, setting out the 
necessity of making a joint defence against the common enemies of the 
English, and requesting advice and assistance. It does not appear that 
any ever came. Rhode Island had not been admitted to the confedera- 
tion in former years.§ 

On the sixth of December the commissioners of the Colonies, 
Vaughan with them, assembled in Boston to consider the war with the 
French. Although this war had been declared seven months before 
in Europe, no considerable injury had been inflicted on New England 
till recently. Intelligence had now arrived that war had been pub- 
licly declared against the English at Port Royal, and that English 
fishing vessels in that quarter had been seized, some kept and others 
sent to France; that the French were aiding and assisting the Indian 
enemy with arms and ammunition, thereby showing their intention, by 
all ways and means, to hurt and destroy their Majesties’ subjects; a 
thing they will continue to do so long as they have any considerable 
fortified fort or harbor near us. The commissioners therefore recom- 
mend that in the United Colonies and Provinces in these parts his 
Majesty’s declaration of war against France be forthwith published, 
and that care be taken that the militia be well settled, and the fortifi- 
cations in sea-port towns be made fit for service. They also recom- 
mend that a committee of fit persons be appointed to inquire into the 
present condition of our French neighbors, and to find what meas- 
ures need be taken in regard to them, so as to prevent their doing 
further injury, and giving further assistance to the Indians, and make 
report.|| 





* Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. pp. 50, 57. 

t N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. ii. pp. 80, 82. Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. p. 106. 

t N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. viii. p. 398. 

§ Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. pp. 68, 106. Ibid. vol. evii. p. 247. Colony 
Records of Conn. 1689-1706, p. 8. Church’s Philip’s War, pt. ii. pp. 55, 58. 
Arnold’s Hist. Rhode Island, vol. i. pp. 156, 157. 

| Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. p. 106. Doc. Hist. N. Y., vol. ii. p. 47. 

It is worthy of note that our historians have omitted to mention the com- 
missioners of the United Colonies and their action, as related here. 
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On the eighteenth of December, Hampton was so sensible of the 
want of government that three of its principal inhabitants, viz., Nath- 
aniel Weare, Samuel Sherburne, and Henry Dow, were selected to 
meet persons chosen by other towns, and consider and debate this 
matter of government, and make report at the next town meeting. 
Nothing, however, seems to have come of this, except that Hampton 
now began to be very jealous of the other towns.* 

When the memorable year 1689 ended, the four towns in New 
Hampshire were still without union and without government. The 
prospect of having a provincial government set over them by William 
and Mary was no better than when the government of Andros was 
withdrawn from them, more than eight months before. A conflict of 
arms with the French was impending. The veteran Frontenac, the 
greatest soldier in the New World, now again the military chief of New 
France, had been three months in Canada, and was preparing to crush 
the English settlements in New England.t 

At this juncture of affairs, Portsmouth, Dover, and Exeter came to 
an understanding that each should choose commissioners with full 
power to meet in joint convention and devise “some method of govern- 
ment in order to their defence against the common enemy.” 

Hampton seems to have been unreasonably jealous of the other 
towns, and to have delayed action in the matter of providing a pro- 
vincial government. This applies to part, not all the inhabitants. 
Portsmouth, Dover, and Exeter elected their commissioners to the 
Convention; and the commissioners of the two former towns were 
forced to request Hampton to elect her commissioners. She delayed 
action nearly three weeks in a matter of so much consequence, and 
finally brought all to nought. 

Exeter sent four delegates, and the other towns six each, to the 
Convention, making twenty-two in all. They were the chief persons 
in the four towns of the Province, and heads of families. The com- 
missioners met in Convention in Portsmouth, the metropolis of the 
Province, on the twenty-fourth of January, 1690. How they organ- 
ized, or who their officers were, is unknown. The Convention unani- 
mously adopted a simple form of self-government, substantially like 
that set over the Province by the royal Commissions of Charles II., to 
President Cutt and also Lieutenant-Governor Cranfield. To give their 
act the greatest force and authority, each and every member of the 
Convention set his hand to the instrument on which was drawn the 
form of the new provincial government. This celebrated document, 
the only remaining record of the Convention now known, is in the 
handwriting of John Pickering, a lawyer of Portsmouth, and a member 
of the Convention. Having finished its labors, the Convention ad- 


#* N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. ii. pp. 31, 48,44. Weare’s Letter. 

t Brodhead’s New York, vol. ii. pp. 603, 606. Farmer’s Belknap, p. 182. 

¢ N.H. Prov. Papers, vol. ii. pp. 81-34. Weare’s Letter above referred to. 
Also the original record printed on pages 227, 228. 
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journed to meet again, after the election of officers for the new gov- 
ernment, and count the votes.* 

This venerable state document, now printed here for the first time, 
came to my hands many years ago with some manuscripts of John 
Tuttle of Dover, a member of the Convention, and my paternal 
ancestor.f ‘The Convention being a novel proceeding, its records would 
not likely go with the public archives of the Province. It is amazing 
that so fragile and homeless a document should find its way down to 
this time in such good state of preservation. It could not have been 
seen by Dr. Belknap, otherwise he would have related more fully and 
accurately the action of the Convention. 

The new government was to consist of a President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer to be chosen by the whole Province; also a Council of ten 
members to be chosen by the four towns, — Portsmouth and Hampton 
having three each, and Dover and Exeter two each, — and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly.t 

On the thirtieth day of January, 1690, six days after the adoption 
of the form of government, a town meeting was held in Dover to 
choose two members of the Council, and to vote for President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer. Captain John Gerrish and Captain John Wood- 
man, two leading citizens, were elected members of the Council, The 
votes for the other provincial officers were given and sealed up to be 
opened by the commissioners and counted with the votes of the other 
towns.§ 

About the same time, a town meeting was held in Hampton to elect 
three members of the Council, and to vote for President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer of the Province. A majority agreed not to vote for any 
provincial officers, to the great surprise of the whole Province. The 
six commissioners of Hampton had agreed in Convention to the form 
of government, and subscribed the record. This action speedily put 
an end to the attempt to form a provincial government.|| 

The events of the war were thickening. Schenectady had been 
destroyed at one blow; and a French and Indian force was already on 
its way from Canada to the Pascataqua, though then unknown in the 
Province. A crisis had arrived. ‘These towns must have a govern- 
ment over them. 

Some of the leading gentlemen in Portsmouth drew up a petition, 
addressed to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts, praying for 
government and protection as formerly, till their Majesties’ pleasure 


* Dover Town Records, January, 1690. 

t A biographical sketch of John Tuttle is in the Historical and Genealogical 
Register, vol. xxi. pp. 185-137. 

t See the original record printed here. 

§ Dover Town Records, January,1690. 

|| Weare’s Letter. It is worthy of note that the town records of Hampton, 
with the letter, so often cited, of Nathaniel Weare, furnish an outline of the po- 
litical history of the Province during this period. Portsmouth and Exeter town 
records show but little of their action; while Dover records supply valuable 
information nowhere else to be found. 


29 
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should be known, and declaring readiness to bear a proportion of the 
charge for defence of the country against the common enemy. This 
was now the twentieth of February, 1690. The petition was quickly 
carried through all the towns, and received three hundred and seventy- 
two signatures. Fifteen members of the Convention, two-thirds of 
the whole, signed it ;— all from Exeter, and all from Portsmouth ex- 
cept Robert Elliot; all from Dover, except John Tuttle, John Roberts, 
and Nicholas Follett, and all from Hampton, except Nathaniel Weare, 
Henry Dow, and Henry Green.* The original petition is preserved 
with the Massachusetts Archives. 

Nathaniel Weare, a principal inhabitant of Hampton, and a mem- 
ber of the Convention, was much grieved at the action of Hampton in 
refusing to elect officers and complete the organization of the provin- 
cial government. He was in favor of the plan of self-government, 
and opposed to annexation to Massachusetts to the same extent as 
before. He says that this petition was brought to Hampton on the 
twenty-sixth day of February, while the militia were assembled there ; 
and that many signed it without knowing what it was; and, also, that 
many children and servants there did the same. Hampton now clearly 
preferred to remain in her independent state. 

This petition was quickly taken to Boston by John Pickering and 
William Vaughan, and was presented to the Governor and Council on 
the twenty-eighth day of February. It was received, and the prayer of 
the petitioners granted. The Governor and Council forthwith appointed 
William Vaughan, Richard Martyn, and Nathaniel Fryer, known 
adherents to the Colony, magistrates over the Province; and Vaughan 
then and there took the oath of office.t Order Was given for the 
towns to make choice of civil and military officers, to complete the new 
organization, and present their names to the General Court for con- 
firmation, which was quickly done. 

In a few weeks John Pickering was dispatched to Boston in behalf 
of the Province, with a full list of officers, civil and military, and a 
joint letter of recommendation from William Vaughan and Richard 
Waldron, to lay the same before the Governor and Council and the 
Deputies. On the nineteenth day of March, 1690, both branches ap- 
proved the action of the Governor and Council on the twenty-eighth 
of February, and confirmed the list of officers. Only the day before, 
Frontenac’s party of French and Indians had fallen on the eastern 
frontier of Dover, and destroyed the village of Salmon Falls. 

The Province was now again fully restored to its former relations 
with Massachusetts, and remained till the Commission of Samuel 


. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. viii. pp. 293-298. Mass. Archives, vol. xxxv. 
; The names are very incorrectly spelled in the Collections of the New 
iampshire Historical Society, vol. viii. 
+ Weare’s Letter. A biographical sketch of Nathaniel Weare by the late 
Chief-Justice Bell, is in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. viii. pp. 881-894. 
¢ Sewall Papers, vol. i. p. 812. Weare’s Letter. 
§ Mass. Archives, vol xxx. p. 308. N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 
Mass. Col. Rec., vol. vi. pp. 127, 128. Farmer's Belknap, p. 132. 
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Allen as Governor of the Province was published there August 13, 
1692.* 

During this period of suspended government over the Province, 
only one act of violence appears against any of the officers appointed 
by Andros. Richard Chamberlain was Secretary from 1680 to 1686, 
when the government of Joseph Dudley was extended over the Prov- 
ince, and that office abolished. He was then made clerk of the judi- 
cial courts, and held that office till the government of Andros was 
withdrawn. The records and files of the Province as well as the courts 
were in his possession, having come there by virtue of his official sta- 
tion. The people resolved to get them from him, although no one 
had a better right to hold them. Captain John Pickering, a resolute 
man,— the same mentioned in these pages, — with an armed force 
proceeded to Chamberlain’s house, and demanded the records and files. 
Chamberlain very properly refused to give them to him, without some 
legal warrant for his security and protection. Thereupon Pickering 
seized them with force, and carried them out of the Province.f 


Form of Government. 


New HampsuHireE In New ENGLAND. 


At a meeting of the Committee chosen by the inhabitants of the 
respective towns within this Province for settlement of a method of 
order and government over the same, until their Majesties take care 
thereof, held in Portsmouth the 24th of January, 1689. 

Whereas, Since the late revolution in the Massachusetts Colony, 
no order from their Majesties has yet arrived for the settlement of 
government in this Province, and no authority being left in the Prov- 
ince save that of the late Justice of Peace; which, considering our 
present circumstances, cannot answer the end of government, viz., the 
raising men, money, &c., for our defence against the common enemy, 

Resolved, That a President and Council, consisting of ten persons, 
as also a Treasurer and Secretary, be chosen in the Province, in 
manner and form following: viz., for the Council, three persons of the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, three persons of the inhabitants of Hamp- 
ton, two persons of the inhabitants of Dover, and two persons of the 
inhabitants of Exeter; which persons shall be chosen by the major 
vote of the inhabitants of the town where they live, and the President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary to be chosen by the major vote of the whole 
Province, which President shall also have the power over the militia 
of the Province as major, and the President and Council so chosen, 
or the major part thereof, shall with all convenient speed call an 
assembly of the representatives of the people not exceeding three per- 
sons from one town, which said President and Council or the major 


* N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. ii. p. 71. 

t N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. i. pp, 590, 600. Ibid. vol. iii. p. 298. Farmer’s 
Belknap, pp. 149, 150. A memoir of Captain John Pickering is in N. H. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., vol. iii. pp. 202-297. 
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part of them, whereof the President or his Deputy to be: or together 
with the representatives aforesaid, or the major part of them, from 
time to time shall make such acts and orders, and exert such powers 
and authority as may in all respects have a tendency to the preser- 
vation of the peace, punishment of offenders, and defence of their 
Majesties’ subjects against the common enemy, provided they exceed 
not the bounds his late Majesty, King Charles the Second, was gra- 
ciously pleased to limit in his royal commission to the late President 
and Council of this Province. 


Ros™ WADLEIGH, SAMUELL SHUEBER, 
Wii™ Hitton, his 
SamueLt Leavertt, Morris X Hoss, 


JONATHAN THING ‘ mark 
e , Henry Dow, 


"y ‘ . 
Joun Woopman, Epwarb Goug, 


JOHN GERRISH, 
Joun Turtre, 
Tuomas EpGELEY, 
JoHN RoBeaRtTs, 
Nicu. Fouvett, 


NatHan™ Fryer, 
W*” VAUGHAN, 
Rost. Evviort, 
Ricu”? WALDRON, 
JOHN PICKERIN, 

nm ‘ app 
Henry GREEN, THo. CopBEtt. 
Natu™ Weare, 


* The spelling and punctuation of this manuscript have been made to conform 
with modern usage in this printed copy. The names of persons are allowed 
to remain as they were written. A heliotype of the whole original manuscript 
is given. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING. 


NOVEMBER MEETING, 1879. 


The stated monthly meeting was held at the Society’s 
rooms in Boston, on Thursday , “the 13th instant, at 8 o’clock 
p.M.; the President, Mr. WinTHROP, in the chair. There 
was a large attendance of members. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian presented the monthly list of accessions to the 
Library. Among these was an elaborately printed and bound 
volume, with many portraits, entitled ** Biographical Ency- 
clopedia of Massachusetts of the Nineteenth Century,” the 
gift of our associate, Abbott Lawrence. He presented _also, 
for the Rev. Mr. Foote, a copy of Wight’s portrait of Hum- 
boldt, by Moses B. Russell, which had been purchased for 
the Cabinet by the contributions of several members of the 
Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, who sent to the Society a large 
number of newspaper cuttings of the last century, relating to 
New England. 

The Cabinet-keeper announced gifts to the Cabinet from 
Messrs. E. Herbert Clapp, and A. A. Lawrence; and pre- 
sented a copy of his newly published “* Sumner Genealogy.” 

The President then said : — 


We enter upon a new experiment to-day, Gentlemen. I 
can recall no afternoon meeting of this Society during the 
full forty years of my membership, — except at some private 
house in town or country, for social or commemorative pur- 
poses. Morning meetings, for a long period of years at twelve 
o’clock, and more recently at eleven, have certainly been the 
rule of the Society during its nearly ninety years of existence. 
They have never been largely attended. It has been a rare 
thing to find much more than one-third of our hundred in at- 
tendance, — since our number was increased from sixty to one 
hundred, — and we have sometimes found it difficult to secure 
even a quorum for elections. 

Our work, as you know, is, and was intended to be, mainly 
one of publication, and the meetings in old times were very 
much matters of routine. The proceedings of our first forty- 
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three years, with all the notes and memoirs by which they 
have been so carefully illustrated, have already been com- 
prised in a single volume of but little more than five hundred 
pages, — and the proceedings of the succeeding twenty years 
will find ample space in a second similar volume. But, for 
the last quarter of a century, the proceedings have been more 
substantial, and have already occ upied fourteen volumes, since 
my succession to the P residency in 1855. 

We desire to give a still greater interest and variety to 
these meetings, and to secure a larger attendance at them 
from month to month. For this purpose an hour of meeting 
has been adopted which will interfere less with mercantile 
and professional engagements, while it-will not have the 
disadvantage of an evening meeting for those residing at 
any considerable distance from the city. But, after all, Gen- 
tlemen, there must be the willing mind, the earnest purpose, 
—not without some sense of obligation, as for the discharge 
of a duty, — or no hour, new or old, will accomplish the object. 
Our Society has been divided, alphabetically, into three sec- 
tions, and from the members of these sections in succession, 
—one of them being specially in order at each meeting, — 
communications are called for. Making allowance for our 
summer vacation, each section is in the way of being spe- 
cially called on only three times in a year. The Monthly 
Notices state the particular sections which are in order from 
meeting to meeting, and if gentlemen would bear in mind 
when the turns of the section in which they are included 
come round, it might well happen that they would find it in 
their power to make some communication, formal or informal, 
of historical interest. 

But, at all events, it is hoped that a larger attendance 
may result from this change of hour, and that we may occa- 
sionally welcome to our meetings some of those —if. not all 
of those — who have heretofore been prevented from attend- 
ing by their engagements in the earlier part of the day. 

T have now the pleasure of presenting to the Libre ary, in 
behalf of its author, Professor George W. Ranck, a copy of 
an Historical Address at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Settlement of Lexington, Kentucky, on the 2d of April last. 
Last evening there was a memorable meeting at our own 
Lexington, Massachusetts, when a portrait of Lord Percy, 
the commander of the British troops in the expedition which 
resulted in the shedding of the first blood of the American 
Revolution, was presented to the town by the Rev. E. G. 
Porter, in behalf of the present Duke of Northumberland, 
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together with copies of many letters from Lord Percy, illus- 
trative of that period of our history. It is interesting to recall, 
in this connection, the fact mentioned by Professor Ranck at 
the beginning of his excellent account of the Lexington of 
Kentucky : — 

“ During one of those daring expeditions,” says he, * which 
the hunters of Kentucky lov ed so much to make, a party of 
them found this fertile region, and upon the evening of the 
5th of June, 1775, they camped upon a spot which afterwards 
became the home of William McConnell. Delighted with 
the virgin charms surrounding them, they resolved to make the 
site of our city their place of settlement, and then and there 
named it Lexington, in honor of that glorious field where the 
‘Rebels’ of Massachusetts had died but a few weeks before, 
resisting the encroachments of their King. Here, fellow- 
citizens, in the heart of a Virginia wilderness, and by Ken- 
tucky pioneers, was erected the first monument ever raised 
on this continent to the first dead of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

Four years afterward, the first permanent settlement of 
this Western Lexington was made. In 1792 it became the 
first capital of the new State of Kentucky, and not many 
years afterward it became the home of Henry Clay, whose 
name is enough to give celebrity to that whole neighborhood. 

I may add that, under the auspices of Professor Ranck, 
with the co-operation of the Governor and principal citizens of 
Kentucky, a new State Historical Society has been organized 
at Frankfort, the present capital of the State, which will soon 
be holding its second annual meeting, and I hope that our 
Librarian may be authorized and instructed to send as many 
of our volumes as can be spared to their infant library, as an 
earnest of our best wishes for that sister society of the West. 

Let me turn for a moment, before inviting communications 
from others, from Kentucky to her old parent State, — Vir- 
ginia. Ina recent letter from our Corresponding Member, 
Mr. Grigsby, the President of the Virginia Historical Society, 
he says: — 

“You may have seen in the papers that a Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Surrender at York in 1781 is in contempla- 
tion. If you will turn to the Journal of the old Congress, 
you will find that a Commemorative Monument was voted by 
that body to mark the spot of that conclusive victory. There 
is a plenty of time for the erection of the work before the 
19th of October, 1881. Why may not Massachusetts, through 
her great Historic Institution, remind Congress of its pledged 
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faith, and ask for an appropriation to redeem it? Should 
success crown the effort, then might it be said that the time 
had arrived when Lexington and Eutaw would hail one an- 
other, and Bunker Hill and Yorktown embrace each other. 
It is by such offices that States, as well as individuals, are 
bound by the cords of friendship and affection.” 

This most welcome suggestion, however, had already been 
anticipated. The Mayor of our city (Hon. 8. C. Cobb), four 
years ago, at the suggestion of the historian Bancroft, took 
the lead in getting up a petition of the City of Boston to 
Congress, to this effect, and more recently the subject has 
been urged in at least one of our Boston newspapers. The 
resolve of the old Congress, in 1781, was as follows : — 

** Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled 
will cause to be erected at York in Virginia, a marble column, 
adorned with emblems of the alliance between the United 
States and his most Christian Majesty; and inscribed with a 
succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl Cornwallis to his 
Excellency General Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the 
combined forces of America and France; to his Excellency 
the Count de Rochambeau, commanding the auxiliary troops 
of his most Christian Majesty in America, and his Excellency 
the Count de Grasse, commanding in chief the naval army of 
France in the Chesapeake.” 

We may well say, with Bancroft, that ‘*a shadow will be 
thrown over the coming Centennial at Yorktown, if, when 
we meet on that spot, their word shall not yet have been hon- 
ored,” —“if the public faith be not redeemed by fulfilling 
the promise of our fathers.” If it be now too late to hope 
for the completion of a suitable monument at Yorktown, in 
season to be dedicated on the 19th of October, 1881, — it is 
not too late for Congress to make the appropriations, and 
appoint a Commission for procuring the design and making 
arrangements to lay the corner-stone on that anniversary. 
That corner-stone should be laid by representative men from 
all parts of the Union. 

I venture to propose that the Council of this Society be 
instructed to prepare, sign, and transmit a Memorial to Con- 
gress, in aid of that monument. 


It was voted to send to the Kentucky Historical Society 
such volumes of the Society’s publications as could be spared. 
It was voted also that the Council be authorized to pre- 
pare, sign, and send to Congress a Memorial in aid of the 
proposed monument at Yorktown, Virginia. 
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A volume of centennial celebrations of the State of New 
York was presented by an Honorary Member, Governor 
Horatio Seymour, through the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, for which 
the thanks of the Society were voted. 
The Rev. Dr. ELLIS moved the following vote, which was 
adopted : — 


Voted, That the President appoint (from members not serv- 
ing already on publication committees) a committee of three 
who shall’ be charged with the duty of examining the first 
thirty volumes of the Society’s Collections, to report how 
many volumes it will be necessary to reprint to contain all 
the articles of permanent value in these Collections. 


Dr. S. A. GREEN read the following letter, which he had 
received some months ago from Miss E. S. Quincey : — 


Dr. 8. A. Gauss: — Quincy, Jan. 20, 1879. 

Dear Sir, —I enclose an account of Mr. William Clark, a promi- 
nent merchant in the early days of Boston. It was sent to me by the 
heirs of the late Peter Wainwright, Esq., to send to Mr. A. T. Per- 
kins, who had inquired concerning the portraits formerly in Mr. Wain- 
wright’s possession, which were unhappily burned in 1872, — not in the 
great fire, but in one which occurred the night afterward. All these 
portraits, Smibert’s, Copley’s, and one by Emmons, were under the 
care of an artist in Washington Street, who had varnished and put 
them in order, and who had earnestly requested Mr. Wainwright to 
send for them and relieve him of the responsibility. But this was not 
done, and the fire came and destroyed them. Mr. Wainwright was in 
great distress at their loss, and I believe never recovered from the 
grief his neglect of the request of the artist gave him. His children 
had taken so little interest in these pictures that they could not give 
Mr. Perkins or myself a list of the persons represented in eight or nine 
portraits. But they sent me this account of Mr. Clark, whose portrait 
by Emmons hung in the entry of their house. It was painted on a 
very large canvas, with a ship in the distance seen through a window. 
It was a great curiosity, and I recollect it perfectly. 

I do not know what relation Mr. Clark bore to the Wainwrights, or 
how they came to have his portrait. But I was told that he was not 
of the same Clark family to which Mrs. Copley, the wife of the painter, 
belonged. 

One of the portraits burned was that of Mrs. Mayhew, the wife of 
Dr. Mayhew and mother of Mr. Wainwright, by Copley. It was a 
beautiful picture; the lady had a basket of roses, from which she had 
selected one to offer apparently to the spectator. 

I thought this account of Mr, Clark curious, from his historic man- 
sion next to Hutchinson’s, and after Mr. Perkins had returned it, I 
retained it to send to you for the collections of your Society. 

Yours sincerely, 


E. S. Quincy. 
80 
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The account of William Clark, referred to in Miss Quincy’s 
letter, follows here : — 


The Hon. William Clark was brother of the Hon. John Clark, of 
Boston, for many years speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
grandson of Dr. John Clark, an eminent physician, whose portrait is in 
the gallery of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Dr, Clark mar- 
ried Martha, sister of Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company. 

William Clark was a member of the House, and of the Provincial 
Council. He was a merchant, and had a large estate. He died July 
24, 1742, leaving a widow, Sarah, two sons, and two married daughters. 

“ Last Saturday died here the Hon. William Clarke, Esq., who has 
been one of the most considerable merchants in this town, and has 
formerly served as a representative for the town in the General Court, 
and was for some years one of the members of his Majesty’s Council, 
and was decently interred last night.” * 

The Hon. William Clark lived in the largest, most elaborately fin- 
ished and furnished house in Boston. It was a brick structure, stand- 
ing on Clark’s Square, so called, next to the mansion house afterward 
occupied by Governor Hutchinson, at the North End. It was subse- 
quently owned and occupied by Sir Henry Frankland, and is celebrated 
in one of Cooper’s novels. Mr. Rowland Ellis, of Boston, who lived 
in it many years, has a fine exterior view of this famous house, and also 
several elaborate paintings taken from its walls. He has also the 
centre part of a wooden mosaic floor of the house, having the arms of 
Clark wrought therein. Mr. Peter Wainwright of this city has 
among his collection of family portraits, one of Mr. William Clark, 
full size, painted in 1732 by Emmons.f 

William Clark was born July, 1670, and died in July, 1742, leav- 
ing a widow, Sarah, whose maiden name is unknown. ‘Their children 
were: Sarah, Robert, Benjamin, Rebecca, and Martha. 

Mr. Clark is buried in Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, where his tomb 
is one of the finest. 


The Rev. Dr. L. R. PAIGE presented, as a gift to the Soci- 
ety from Edward Burnham, Esq., of Cambridgeport, the 
regimental orderly book of Colonel Israel Hutchinson,§ from 
Aug. 16, 1775, to Nov. 16, 1776. In addition to the orders 
issued by the colonel to his regiment, the volume contains 
the names and rank of officers in the regiment, a roster of 
thirty-eight colonels, forty lieut.-colonels, and thirty-seven 
majors in the army around Boston, and the names of many 
who were taken prisoners, and of more who deserted, while this 
regiment was stationed at Fort Washington, near New York. 





* Boston Weekly News Letter, No. 2001, July 22-29,1742. — Eps. 
+t Unfortunately burned in 1872. — Miss Quincy’s note. 

t See Bridgman’s Copp’s Hill Epitaphs, p. 102. — Eps. 

§ See Proceedings, Oct. 1878, pp. 835, 886. — Eps. 
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Many of the orders relate to the summoning of courts- 
martial for the trial of petty offenders, and to the sentences 
pronounced by the courts and directed to be carried into 
effect by the commanding officer. Others contain warnings 
against neglect of duty in various forms, injunctions as to 
personal cleanliness, keeping the camp and barracks in a neat 
and healthful condition ; and other matters, which it has not 
been thought desirable to print at length. <A few extracts, 
however, may be given here : — 


Camp on Winter Hill, 26th Nov., 1775. 


REGIMENTAL OrveRs. — Notwithstanding all means and methods 
heretofore taken to prevent the waste of powder by the frequent dis- 
charge of small arms, splitting of logs, &c., have proved entirely ineffect- 
ual, after repeated cautions and admonitions, certification is hereby 
given, that the soldiery may in future depend, that the closest watch 
will be kept in order to detect such persons as have, and yet persist in 
the pernicious practice of wasting that article, so necessary for the 
preservation of America and its inhabitants ; and if further persisted in 
they may depend on being punished to the full, as far as any martial 
law extends. Furthermore, the colonel having been repeatedly in- 
formed that the detestable and horrid practice of gaming at cards is 
become (within the compass of this regiment) in a very considerable 
manner general, he hereby makes open proclamation, absolutely pro- 
hibiting in time to come any use of cards or any other unlawful diver- 
sions of what kind soever; as they would avoid his displeasure and 
escape that punishment which justly awaits every transgressor. And 
in order to prevent and break up all and every evil custom and habit 
as above-mentioned, each and every sergeant of the quarter guard for 
time to come is hereby directed and empowered both by day and 
night to inspect the several barracks to detect such offenders, that so 
they may be brought to condign punishment. 


Camp on Winter Hill, 25th Dec. 1775. 


REGIMENTAL OrDERS.— Frequent complaints having been made 
to the colonel that the sergeants in this regiment have taken off a 
private in each company as a waiter to them, which is contrary to the 
regulation of the army, if that is the case, it is desired a stop may be 
put to such practices in future. And further that some of the soldiers 
make a constant practice to cut their wood in the barracks, whereby 
the floor is already greatly damaged, it is therefore ordered, that a 
final stop be put to that practice immediately, and should any persist 
in so doing, they may depend on being severely punished; and the 
officer of the quarter guard is hereby ordered to inspect the several 
barracks, both by night and by day, and should any be found trans- 
gressing the above order, to confine them in the quarter guard-house 
for trial. The officer of the quarter guard is directed not to be un- 
mindful of a late order relating to the pernicious practice of gaming, 
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and should he find any at that business, he is ordered to give imme- 
diate notice thereof to the colonel, The colonel has been lately in- 
formed that several of his men on the picket guard at Ploughed Hill 
have left their posts and come home after provisions. It is now posi- 
tively ordered that the messmates of those who are upon guard at 
Ploughed Hill take due care to have their dinners and suppers dressed 
and sent to them in due season. Any who refuse or neglect doing 
this duty shall be severely punished. 


Cambridge, 2d Feb., 1776. 


REGIMENTAL OrperRs.— One sergeant, one corporal, and three 
men out of each company to be turned out this morning at nine o’clock 
to cleanse the yards around the barracks, under the direction of the 
quartermaster. The captains of each company in the regiment to see 
that their barracks be kept clean; to sweep every day between the 
hours of nine and ten in the morning, and two and three in the after- 
noon; and no water, dirt, or any filth whatever to be thrown out of 
any window on any account whatever, and when carried out of doors 
not to be left within any part of the yard, or where the fence formerly 
stood; but to be carried to the exterior end or side of the barracks, at 
least forty feet distance. A commission officer of each company to 
inspect their own barracks daily, and to see the above orders strictly 
complied with, and that the Camp cullimen [sic] sweep all the entry- 
ways and stairs, and make them clean every day between the hours of 
two and four o'clock, afternoon, and to carry the filth as above-men- 
tioned. The captains to make a return immediately of all the men in 
their respective companies that want straw for their sacks, that the 
quartermaster may give each man his proportion. ‘The captains, I 
trust, will be very careful to call over their list twice a day, and to 
exercise their men agreeable to general orders some time ago. The 
regiment to turn out at the beat of the drum every morning, and take 
their alarm-posts (ove man only excepted to each barrack), and it is 
expected the officers will always be careful, that not only themselves 
but their men strictly attend. ‘The captains to make return of the state 
of their companies to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, if any are missing 
where they are, and to call in all those that were on command at Winter 
Hill, except those that Captain Francis has an order for. The soldiers 
are once more strictly ordered not to make any noise or tumult when 
paraded, or when discharged on the parade; such conduct renders 
soldiers very unbecoming their profession. The officers are earnestly 
desired to see that this order be strictly complied with. The soldiers 
(except the officers’ waiters who lodge there) are strictly forbidden to 
go up the stairs that lead into the garrets of the barracks, as by that 
indulgence sundry things are stolen or lost. Any one that attempts to 
break this order to be confined for the breach thereof. The soldiers 
are likewise ordered not to make any more noise or disturbance than 
can possibly be helped in passing up and down the stairs to their bar- 
racks, in the evening more especially. 
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Cambridge, 29th Feb., 1776. 


ReGiMeNnTAL Orpers.— Notwithstanding the particular orders 
given out when we first came to Cambridge respecting the keeping the 
barracks clean and wholesome, the colonel finds there is -great neglect. 
He therefore orders that one subaltern officer for the future be ap- 
pointed by the adjutant every day in their turn to see the orders of 
the second of this instant strictly complied with, and to keep good 
order and regulation in the barracks and elsewhere. The soldiers are 
not to appear on the parade with dirty hands and faces, and their hair 
not combed, and with[out] a hat if they have any. The names of 
those that have no hats are desired to be given in to the colonel by 
each captain, that they may be provided immediately. Each company 
to turn out twice a day to exercise. ‘The captains are desired to see 
this order strictly complied with. As there seems to be some mistake 
in dealing out the shot-pouches, each captain is desired to take the par- 
ticular account of all in their respective companies, and make return 
of the same this day at eleven o'clock, It is expected that all the 
officers turn out every morning with their men and go to the alarm- 
posts, agreeable to general orders. 


Camp Dorchester, 29th June, 1776. 


REGIMENTAL OrpeERs. — That the court-martial, whereof Captain 
Brown is president, sit this day at nine o’clock, for the trial of all such 
offenders as may be brought before said court. All evidences and par- 
ties concerned are to be notified to attend. And whereas, it has been 
of late represented to me that a number of disorderly women have 
taken up their residence at Dorchester barracks, by which means 
numbers of the soldiers belonging to my regiment (I have reason to 
conclude) have been led astray, and tarried from barracks very un- 
seasonably in consequence thereof. In order therefore to prevent and 
suppress such pernicious practices, the president of the court aforesaid, 
together with the members thereof, are required this day to inspect the 
tenants of said barracks beyond the causeway, and make return of the 
number, name, and character of every female there residing (if possi- 
ble), that so the wheat may be selected from the tares (if any to be 
found), and every officer appertaining to my regiment is hereby strictly 
ordered and directed to exert themselves to the utmost, to put a stop 
to such evils, by taking up, confining, and bringing to punishment 
every soldier who may be found strolling that way after sunset.* 


* A “Report of the families that are in the barracks over the Causeway,” 
signed by N. Brown, President, follows immediately this order. From this it 
appears that married soldiers were quartered there with their wives, and that 
there were three or four families of women with children who had permission 
from superior officers to live there. There is nothing to imply that the women 
were not reputable. Captain Brown adds to the report, ‘‘N. B. The above 
persons were all cautioned against suffering any soldiers coming to their bar- 
racks at an unseasonable time of night.” — Eps. 
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Dorchester, 5th July, 1776. 


REGIMENTAL Orpers. — That each captain in my regiment make 
a return of their companies to-morrow morning at eight o'clock, of the 
number of men, time of enlistment, of what county, of what town, and 
of their age, in order to pass muster agreeable to the general orders. 
A copy of a roll for that purpose may “be had at my barrack. It is 
expected that the regiment will appear clean and as ne: atly dressed as 
possible. As the small- -pox is so rife in Boston, and as it is the express 
order from the General that no soldier shall go from this regiment to 
that town, except those who have had that distemper, and they not 
without a pass from one of the field-officers, or their captains, any 
that may presume to break this order may depend on being severely 
punished. The captains are desired to give in the names of the men 
in their respective companies that have had the small-pox, that we 
may know who to send to Boston on any occasion. 


Camp Dorchester, 14th July, 1776. 


REGIMENTAL OrpveERs. — As it is reported that a number of the 
regiment are suspicious they have taken the small-pox, and as it is of 
the greatest importance th: ut this place be kept clear of that distemper, 
as well as the safety of the regiment, the colonel now orders every 


officer and soldier that has reason to think they have taken that dis- 


temper, and have not given in their names, to do it immediately, that 
they may be sent to the hospital. The officers of all the guards are 
to take great care that no boat go from any part of the Neck without 
a pass from the commanding officer present (except the guard-boat), 
which is to go to Boston every day at high water, to bring Dr. Welsh 
over. All the boats are to be brought to ‘the landing, near my barrack, 
except two, which are to be kept at the Point, under the care of the 
sentry there. he officer of the Neck guard is directed not to let any 
officer or soldier that belongs to my regiment pass the guards to Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, or Boston, either by land or water, without a 
written pass from the commanding officer of the regiment. Any that 
refuse to comply with these orders are to be taken up and confined in 
the guard-house for trial. You are likewise to examine and stop any 
person that comes immediately from Boston, who, you have reason to 
think, may be in danger of spreading the small-pox. Those men that 
were not present to pass muster are to give in their names as soon as 
they come to camp, in order to pass muster as soon as possible. The 
captains or commanding officers of each company are reminded to give 
in the number of guns that is wanting, to complete each company 
immediately. 


Medway, 19th July, 1776. 


REGIMENTAL AND Marcainc Orpers.—The regiment is to 
march in a body with an advance guard of six sergeants. The officers 
to take their particular stations with their companies, and see that 
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there is good order and regulation on their marching. The men to 
march six feet distance, and not to give any ill language to any per- 
son whatever; they are not to pillage or take any thing whatever that 
is not their own. When the regiment stops for refreshment, the adju- 
tant is to take a guard and set sentries at the doors so that the land- 
lord may not be interrupted in providing for the regiment. Every 
man to pay for what he receives. The quartermaster to deal out pro- 
visions once every day. ‘The men to have three hours immediately 
after to cook and refresh themselves, and then to march on. The 
teams to march in the rear of the regiment. An officer with sixteen 
men to march in the rear of the teams, and to bring along every man 
that belongs to the regiment. 


Mr. CHARLES C. PERKINS offered the following remarks 
on a visit he had lately made to the birthplace of Wash- 
ington :— 


On the 31st of October last, I had the honor of accompany- 
ing the Secretary of State, General Sherman, and a small 
company of ladies and gentlemen, to the birthplace of Wash- 
ington. Early in the morning of that day we sailed from the 
Capital in the United States frigate Tallapoosa, and about 
two P.M. cast anchor off the Westmoreland shore. The ob- 
jects of the expedition were to identify the site of the house 
in which Washington was born ; to ascertain what part of it 
remained standing ; and to decide upon some means of pro- 
tecting the ruins from destruction, as Congress had made an 
appropriation of a small sum of money for this purpose, and 
had authorized the Secretary of State to determine how it 
should be expended. This demanded a visit to the spot, as 
Washington’s biographers furnish but little definite informa- 
tion concerning it, and, with the exception of Irving and 
Lossing, enter into no particulars. 

Washington Irving describes the house as one of the prim- 
itive farmhouses of Vi irginia, with a steep roof, sloping down 
into projecting eaves, with four rooms on the ground floor, 
and others in the attic, and an immense chimney at each 
end. He says not a vestige of it remains, but this, as we 
found, is not altogether correct. The place where the house 
stood is indeed completely bare, but just behind it are the 
remains of the great brick chimney of the kitchen, which, 
as in all the early houses of Virginia, was an out-building. 
A pencil sketch which I made on the spot shows its present 
condition, and a topographical map drawn by General Sher- 
man, after our return to the ship, marks the relative posi- 
tion of the various points of interest, viz.: the chimney, the 
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two creeks (Bridge’s Creek, and Pope’s Creek), the cemetery 
of the Washington family, and the house on the Wake- 
field estate where Mrs. Washington (the grand-daughter of 
Augustine Washington, General Washington’s half brother, 
the widow of her cousin Lawrence Washington) now re- 
sides, with her daughter, Mrs. Wilson, and her sons Robert 
and Lloyd Washington. Close by the ruined kitchen-chim- 
ney of the homestead, grow the fig-tree shoots, shrubs, and 
vines spoken of by Irving as *“‘ marking the place where a 
garden has been,” but the stone set up by Mr. Custis upon 
the site of the house, to which the historian refers, has disap- 
peared. 

After paying our respects to Mrs. -Washington, an old 
lady of eighty-four, whose resemblance to Mrs. Martha 
Washington is most striking, and not a little singular, con- 
sidering that no relationship can be traced between them, 
we drove to the old burial-place of the Washington family, 
which is situated about half a mile to the north of the home- 
stead on the opposite side of Bridge’s Creek. No words can 
suffice to describe its degraded condition, which, considering 
the great power and wealth of the American Republic founded 
by the George Washington, whose ancestors lie buried here, 
would be disgraceful to the United States, were it not that 
the remoteness and inaccessibility of the spot have prevented 
the facts in the case from being generally known. Imagine an 
uninclosed space in the middle of a bare field, overshadowed 
by a few trees, under which lie several gravestones; one 
entire, another broken in pieces, and a third partially buried 
under the ground. Near by is a vault, whose fallen roof 
is choked with weeds and brambles. Mr. Keim, the corre- 
spondent of the New York * World,” who was of our party, 
in describing the cemetery, mentions two tombstones, bearing 
the names of Mildred Washington, who died in 1696, and of 
Jane Washington, first wife of General Washington’s father, 
who died in 1729. Being certain that I had read the name 
of John Washington on one of the gravestones, and supposing 
him to be the Colonel Washington who came to America 
in 1657, with his brother Andrew, and took up his residence 
in Westmoreland county, where, as Irving tells us, he * lies 
buried in a vault on Bridge’s Creek, which, for generations, 
was the family place of sepulture,” I wrote to Mr. Wilson, 
asking him to copy the inscription for me. His answer shows 
that I had read the name correctly, but was mistaken as to 
the person. 
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Here lyeth the body of 
JouHN WASHINGTON, Eldest 
son to Captain Lawrence 
Washington, who departe* 
this life y* 10" of January 169° 
Aged 10 years & 6 months. 
Also MitpRED WASHINGTON 
Eldest daughter to said 
Washington, who departed 
y® 1" of August 1696 

Aged 5 months. 


“This inscription,” says Mr. Wilson, “ is entirely in Roman 
capitals, except the numerals of the dates; and is distinctly 
legible with the exception of the figure at the end of the 
fifth line, and above it, which might be an 0 or a 6.” 

The second inscription sent by Mr. Wilson is from Jane 
Washington’s gravestone : — 


Here lyes y* body of JANE 

wife of Augustine Washing*" 

Born at Pope’s Creek Virginia 

Westmoreland y* 24" of X°* 

1699 & died y® 24" of 9" 1729 

Who left behind her two sons 
& one daughter. 


Jane Butler and Augustine Washington, who were married 
in 1715, had four children; two of whom, not named, died 
in infancy, and two, Lawrence and Augustine, lived to grow 
up. The tombstone says that Jane died in 1729, a year later 
than the date given by Irving. A year after the death of his 
first wife, Augustine Washington married Mary Ball, by 
whom he had issue, six children; namely, George, Samuel, 
John Augustine, Charles, Elizabeth, and Mildred, who died 
at a very early age. 

The eldest of these children, George, “ Pater patria,” was 
born at Bridge’s Creek, in 1732, soon after which ever-mem- 
orable date, his father removed to an estate in Stafford county, 
opposite Fredericksburg. Although then his own personal 
connection with the Westmoreland homestead is compara- 
tively slight, it is sufficient to make it incumbent upon the 
nation which owes him its independence and greatness, to 
protect its remains from plundering hands, and to save the 
burial-place of his family from further desecration. Were 
the country not very sparsely settled, and altogether unap- 
proachable on account of the shallow water along the coast, 
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steps would be taken to secure these ends, but under the 
circumstances, it is doubtful what will be done. You can 
easily see how difficult it would be to convey suitable building 
materials to the spot, when I say that our vessel, which drew 
nine and a half feet of water, touched bottom at a distance of 
two miles from the land, and that the small boats in which 
we approached it could not get within sixty feet of the shore. 
We were conveyed to terra firma in carriages which were 
driven out to the boats, and the process of transferring our- 
selves from the one to the other was not a little difficult, 
owing to a high wind which kept the boats in perpetual agita- 
tion. At present there is no wharf within seven and a half 
miles of the Washington homestead, and it‘may be doubted 
whether the one at that distance extends into water deep 
enough to allow vessels laden with stone to approach it. If, 
then, it be decided to erect the memorial, it will be necessary 
to build a wharf, to dig out a channel, and to transport the 
material from a distance. A large quantity of cut stone has 
long lain unused at the Rip Raps, opposite Fortress Monroe, 
and if this could be obtained, and brought on flat boats to 
the coast, it might be taken to the place in ox-carts, which 
could be driven out to meet them. 

As the Secretary of State is very desirous of carrying out 
the scheme, he will certainly do so if possible, though proba- 
bly in a modified form. It is evident that the memorial must 
be of a protective character, and so constructed as to need no 
special care ; for it would be seldom visited, at least for many 
years to come, and could not be looked after excepting at 
long intervals. That all Historical Societies throughout the 
country will, like our own, take an interest in this matter, I 
do not doubt. It is to them, indeed, that the nation looks for 
sympathy in any effort to preserve these memorials of the 
past, which future generations will prize more and more as 
that past becomes more and more remote. Iam sure, Mr. 
President, that in bringing this project to your notice, and 
that of the members of the Historical Society, I shall not be 
thought to have trespassed upon valuable time, or to have 
travelled out of the range of subjects properly discussed at 
our monthly meetings. 


There was some conversation about the removal of an 
obelisk (Cleopatra’s Needle) from Egypt to this country, in 
which Messrs. Haynes, C. C. Perkins, Everett, and others 
took part. There was a very general expression of regret 
that this removal had been undertaken, and a disposition to 
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protest against it as an act of vandalism, were it not already 
too late to prevent the removal. 


Mr. DEANE stated that, in preparing the second volume of 
the Early Proceedings, now nearly ready to be issued, he had 
found a few documents, given to the Society some years ago, 
that appeared worthy of examination, and possibly of publica- 
tion in whole or in part. They had, at the time they were 
communicated to the Society, been referred to the Publishing 
Committee of the volume of * Collections ” then in hand, 
before the “ Proceedings” were instituted, but appear not to 
have been included in it. As the Early Proceedings were 
likely to fill all the space at the disposal of his Committee, 
and these papers would overcrowd the volume, he moved that 
they be referred to the Committee on publishing the current 
Proceedings, where, if found important, they might be printed ; 
and this motion was carried. 

These documents are a journal kept by William Parkman ; 
copies of letters from the Apostle Eliot to the officers of the 
London Society for propagating the gospel among the Indi- 
ans; and the record book of an association of ministers. 

The first of these manuscripts is a small book given by Mr. 
Lemuel Shattuck, in 1853. It contains the journal of William 
Parkman, when a youth of seventeen, and a soldier in the 
French war. The journal begins May 22, 1758, the day on 
which his company was mustered, and was continued after 
his return home until April 21, 1759. Most of the entries 
are of commonplace matters, and no new important facts are 
discovered in the diary. The young soldier records, at the 
close of the year 1758, this opinion of his commanding 
officer : — 


“This year past that I have been in the service I have been under 
Major-General James Abercrombie, an aged gentleman, and infirm in 
body and mind.” 


Mr. Parkman, as appears from a memorandum in Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s handwriting, prefixed to the book, settled in Concord, 
where he died Feb. 5, 1832, aged ninety-one. He was a 
deacon in the church for nearly half a century, and a man 
much respected by his towns’-people. Samuel Parkman, the 
well-known merchant of Boston, was his brother. 

The Committee have selected from this diary the entries 
describing the battle near Ticonderoga, and the death of Lord 
Howe, on July 6, 1758; and the account of the capture of 
Putnam, August 8: — 
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July 5, 1758. This morning we went aboard the batteaux, and set 
sail for Ticonderoga, about five o'clock in the morning, all in high 
spirits. We sailed about twenty-five miles down the lake to a place 
called Sabbaday Point, and there we landed at night. 

July 6. We arose at twelve o’clock and set sail, and we landed 
about ten o’clock, A.M. The landing we found with about a thousand 
French at it, who fled when we came in sight, and left considerable 
plunder behind them, which our people took, About one o’clock Lord 
Howe marched with several regiments for the fort, but, meeting a 
party of the enemy they had a fight in which Lord Howe was killed, 
and some few others. Our people took one hundred and forty-eight 
French prisoners, and three officers, and killed some numbers, which 
ended this day with sorrow for the loss of Lord Howe, that fine officer. 

Landing Place, July 7, 1758. This morning the whole army was 
drawn up at the landing place, where we lay until late in the morning, 
when we marched to the mills with some artillery, and there the regu- 
lars camped; but our regiment and some others went about three- 
quarters of a mile nearer the fort, and there we built a breastwork 
and camped this night. 

July 8. This morning we arose in high spirits, and lay by until 
eight o’clock, and then we marched up and formed in a line a little 
distance from the enemy’s breastwork, where we had orders to lie until 
our front retreated, we being in the rear. Our lines were formed 
thus: rangers, &c., in the front, regulars next, provincials in the rear. 
Here we lay some time, but the fire at eleven o’clock growing very 
hot, we marched somewhat nearer, where we lay until near sunset. 
During this time there was a constant and exceeding hot fire in our 
front with those in the enemy’s breastwork. This being stronger 
vastly than we expected to find it, we were obliged to draw off, which 
was our great misfortune; we having great numbers killed and 
wounded, 

July 9. This morning we had orders to march to our batteaux, 
which we did, and sailed to the head of the lake, in great confusion 
and sorrow, where we arrived at sunset the same day. 

July 10. Pitched our tents on the old ground, 


August 8. Set out for Fort Edward in an Indian file, Major Put- 
nam in the front, and when we had marched about a mile and a half 
the enemy had waylaid us, and fired upon our front and cut off Major 
Putnam. Upon that Major Rogers came up from the rear and formed 
the men in a line, and they drove the enemy, and had an engagement, 
which lasted two hours and ten minutes. We buried our dead and 
marched for Fort Edward the 9th day. We got in the 10th day. 
Major Rogers made a return of 54 men killed and missing, and 40 
wounded ; and we got 54 scalps and 2 prisoners. The above account 
I took from a man that was in the fight.* 





* It will be noticed that Mr. Parkman was not present at this skirmish. He 
makes the entry on the 18th or the 14th. — Eps. 
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The second manuscript referred to the Committee is a 
square memorandum book containing the following copies of 
letters written by John Eliot, the Apostle, to the treasurer 
and to the governor of the society in London for propagating 
the gospel among the’Indians in America. 

These letters were “copied from the originals by John 
Waddington, pastor of the church formed by Henry Jacob in 
Southwark,” and were communicated to the Society at the 
July meeting in 1852. They are attested under seal as fol- 
lows : — 


“ The undersigned hereby certifies that he has seen the original 
of the copies of the subjoined letters, and that the copies made by the 
Reverend John Waddington as stated above are true. 

“ LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ Lonpon, May 22, 1852. ['Seal. ] 
“ ABBOTT LAWRENCE.” 


The Rev. Dr. Felt used these letters in preparing his 
Ecclesiastical History of New England. He prints portions 
of some of them in his second volume. The Committee print 
here the letters in full: — 


To his much honored and Christian friend, Mr. Hord, Treasurer to the 
honorable Corporation for spreading the Gospel among the Indians 
in New England, these present. 


Wortny, CHRISTIAN, AND BELOVED FRIEND, — The Lord Jesus 
our Redeemer, who hath by his blood wrought our deliverance from 
eternal wrath, doth daily drop out upon us fruits of his redemption, by 
delivering from sickness, sorrows, and afflictions, and by virtue hereof 
do I stand before the Lord among the living at this day, for I do 
bless the Lord, he hath in some measure recovered me, and enabled 
me to attend my work, though not without pain; my disease hangeth 
about me still, but not in vigor. I can pretty well endure my travel ; 
but if I travel either in wet or cold, it doth shake me much, and is 
ready to lay me quite up again; for which cause I am forced to be 
more wary, and observant of myself, than I have been wont to be. For 
our Indian affairs, 1 must make bold to refer you to letters of the cor- 
poration. Sir, I received this year from yourself, by the hand of Mr. 
Davis, a parcel of good and well-conditioned goods to the value of £11, 
which you express to be the last of that gift which a deceased servant 
of God gave to the Indian work by the hand of Mr. Jessy,* touching 





* Mr. Jessy was one of the ministers of the church in Southwark, and before 
his settlement there was much pressed to go to New England. — Mr. W “adding- 
ton’s note. 

Calamy says that an account of his life was published in 1671. From this 
he prints an abstract in the “ Continuation of the Account of the Ejected and 
Silenced Ministers,” London, 1727, vol. i. pp. 45-51. — Eps. 
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all which I shall (the Lord assisting) send an account the next year ; 
likewise I did receive a small packet of books from Mr. Jessy accord- 


* ing to Mr, Jessy’s appointment. Touching our payments here, the 


commissioners have put it into a good way so far as I can see, for Mr. 
Usher hath very lovingly and well paid us what concerned him. 
Touching the civil affairs amongst the Indians, I fear that for time to 
come they will go on more warily, because the commissioners have 
discharged my brother at the end of this year, who was assistant to 
me in that matter; but they do not see need to employ anybody that 
way. Sir, there is a godly young man, a scholar, who this year 
cometh over on some occasions, —his name is Mr. Ince, * —who hath 
a singular faculty to learn and pronounce the Indian tongue, far better 
than I have, whom I have long solicited to the work; but he hath kept 
a school and hath not had encouragement in his spirit, and now he 
hath promised me that if the Lord please not to fix him in England, 
he will return unto this work. Now my request unto yourself, and 
by yourself to the whole assembly of the honorable corporation is, that 
you would please to take notice of him and to encourage him to come 
back unto this work of Christ here. But I must now cease further to 
trouble you, and commending you to the Lord and to the word of his 
grace, I rest, 
Your loving brother in our dear Saviour, 


Joun E xior. 
Roxsory, this 8th of the 8th, ’57. 


For worthy Mr. Ashurst, Treasurer to the right honorable Corporation 
to promote the Gospel among Indians. Woollen draper in Alders- 
gate Street. 


Mvucu Honorep AND BELOVED IN OUR Lorp Jesus Curist, — 
Once more this year I am bold to trouble you with my affairs; but my 
comfort is, that these affairs of mine are Christ’s matters, and I know 
that you so account them. Our church of Natick have sent forth 
divers to sundry places to invite their countrymen to pray unto God, 
of which you shall (God willing) have an account afterwards. The 
messengers are upon the work at this day. Our lecture also to teach 
the teachers, admitteth of a winter [allegible}. The whole of this 
work is in continual motion. Our commissioners meet but once a 
year; Iam persuaded my actings will meet with approbation, when 
they meet, especially considering that I touch none of the expenses so 
much as with one finger. I reap nothing; it is expended only upon 
the work, and that in a prudent, and I hope we shall find in a success- 
ful way. Upon some advice, I have made bold to give unto Mr, 
Usher bills for £40, which he is willing to lend and expend for the 
encouragement of the work, unto which I am the bolder, by a word 


* Jonathan Ince, Harvard College, 1650. See Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 
vol. i. pp. 256-258. — Eps. 
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you were pleased to express unto me in your letters this year. The 
truth is, the work suffereth for want of due following, and my purpose 
ts (through the grace of Christ) while I live, to follow the work, and 
not slack in any dependence on man. I do humbly present my service 
to the right honorable corporation, and do persuade myself that my 
actings herein will not be disaccepted, but encouraged. Your love, 
care, and labor have added much oil unto the wheels, and your reward 
is with the Lord. Your labor of love is single service to Jesus Christ 
without mixture of self-interest, aud therefore will be the more gra- 
ciously accepted by him. 

Sir, your kinsman, Mr. Sargeant, doth carry well, for aught I can 
see or hear. Zhe great distress of God's cause and people among you, 
ts matter of great mourning to us. Yet the Lord doth so order the 
matter as that there is great matter of hope and joy in the Lord, for 
it is a liberal and glorious seed-time ; the word of grace mixed with 
the crop will be exceeding fruitful unto conversion. Though it be a 
stormy and tempestuous seed-time, yet it is like to bring forth the greater 
harvest of saints and believers; though their adversaries think of no 
such matter, but only how they may extirpate them. A poor, afflicted 
people, coming out of great tribulation, will be fit matter for the king- 
dom of Christ. That text is the signal character of the sufferings in 
these days, so here is the faith and patience of the saints. ‘The time is 
at the door when ten kings shall be converted, and the stone (Christ) 
shall be hewn out of the mountains, that is formed in the hearts of 
kings and queens, who shall be nursing fathers and mothers to the 
churches of Christ. These are some of the great births that the church 
is in travail with at this day, and it is our duty to cry night and day 
for this grace to be poured out; and I am persuaded you are more 
fervent herein than we be, because you are conflicting with the birth 
pangs of these accomplishments. Sir, I shall give you no further 
trouble at present; but desiring your prayers, 1 commend you to the 
Lord, and to the word of his grace and rest, 

Yours to serve you in our Lord Jesus, 
Joun E ior. 

Roxsory, this 30th of the 9th, ’70. 


A copy of my letter to the right worshipful the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies in New England.* 


Rieut WorsuipruL, —I know you expect from me an account of 
affairs in the Indian work for your guidance in dispensing salaries. 
Touching the affairs of the two churches at the Vineyard, and of the 
rest of the praying Indians there, and at Nantucket and at Elizabeth 
Islands, I leave you to Mr. Mayhew’s information. Touching the 
affairs of the church at Mashepog, and the rest of the praying Indians 
thereabout, I leave you to my brother Bourne’s information. The 








* See Felt’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. pp. 484, 485. — Eps. 
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affairs of the praying Indians near Plymouth I leave to my brother 
Cotton’s information, ouly with this request that you would mediate 
on their behalf, that they may have land of their own competent to 
live upon. Touching the affairs of Monohegen, I inform you, that Mr. 
Fitch is upon the work; he holdeth a lecture at his own house every 
fortnight. Unkas and his son have promised to attend it. This Mr. 
Fitch by his letters of Unkas’s coming in [writes?] is a great matter. 
I desire the work may be countenanced and supported in that end of the 
country ; it may by God’s blessing have influence upon the Mauquaogs, 
which I desire to attend unto for sundry great reasons. Touching 
the state of the work at Long Island in the hand of Mr. James, I have 
heard nothing as yet this year. ‘Touching our affairs in and about 
Massachusetts under my hand more immediately, the church of Natick 
having in it sundry young men, who were when I first began children 
and youths, whom I did catechise and so train up ever since; these 
now are sundry of them of good parts able to teach. For their further 
and better fitting for that work, we have set up an exercise of prophe- 
sying according to 1 Cor. 14, wherein four of them exercise in one 
day, and I moderate and order them. Their profiting hereby is very 
evident to all; it putteth life into them; also I read unto them a lecture 
in the liberal arts, especially in logic. For their encouragement I pro- 
vide them some small entertainment of food at such times, especially 
such as come from other places. 

Furthermore God put it into the heart of the church to send some 
of their brethren to sundry parts of the country, to call in their coun- 
trymen to pray unto God. I foresaw this would be chargeable. Some 
of yourselves did last year tell me before your sitting, that you doubted 
I must abate of my salary, and others also with me in a proportion, 
because you were so short in means. After your rising you told me 
you had made shift to extend matters to answer every one. This gave 
me to understand that there was to be no help to be expected there. 
By some intimation I had from worthy Mr. Ashurst I took boldness 
to charge a bill of £40 upon the honorable corporation, for the which 
Mr. Usher alloweth me £50. With this supply I fell to work, sent 
out messengers to many parts, gave entertainment to such as attended 
the lecture. A particular account thereof is here enclosed, taken out of 
Mr. Usher’s book, who hath paid all, and I have meddled with none 
of it. Now I humbly request your approbation of this my act and 
account, and the same account I shall give to the right honorable cor- 
poration. 

Moreover the church of Natick is about to dismiss sundry of their 
numbers to gather into a church estate at Nipmuk river, forty miles 
from the Bay, in which work and in order thereunto I shall be put to 
sundry great charges, and I request that you would please to allow me 
something towards the same; and the rather I am bold to propose it, 
because in all the public meetings, motions, journeys, translations, 
attendances on the press, and other occasions that I have attended in 
this work, I have never had (to my knowledge and remembrance) the 
least acknowledgment from yourselves, or one penny supply, save my 
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bare salary; and I am forced now to move, because J am fallen into 
debt. I owe unto Mr. Usher £100 at least, for which all the year’s 
salary is bound before it come, and more also, and therefore I request 
you to pay this debt of mine. Did I not conceive that something is 
due unto me I should not make so bold, for to beg Iam ashamed, and 
such wants do much hinder me from doing that which otherwise I 
might do, had I herewith. A bill of £80 to England would discharge 
me. Further I do present you with our Indian A B C, and our Indian 
dialogues, with a request that you would pay the printer’s work. An 
ingenious young scholar (J. Foster) did cut in wood the scheme, for 
which work request that you would pay him. I think him worthy 
of 3 or 4 or £5, but I leave it to your wisdom. With reference to our 
lecture, my noble Lady Armine, and our right honorable governor, 
Esquire Boyle, have sent me the sum of £12; a sum which I proposed 
in my letters last year. This I shall extend so far as I can, but 
besides, this work of sending forth church messengers is still incumbent 
upon us ; yea, increased much by these stormy times. I request that I 
may, with your approbation, have recompensed to Mr. Usher for such 
charges, and that Mr. Usher may be your hand to receive and return 
your bills for England. Captain Gookings will inform you of some 
charges in powder ~and shot for their necessary defence in these times of 
danger. Mr. Henksman, by his order, hath taken up powder and lead, 
of which Mr. Usher will give you account. The number of our fixed 
teachers is ten, and he number of fixed rulers is ten; but in the 
several towns who are in the birth to pray unto God, there is a great 
addition both of teachers and rulers; but in that respect I commit the 
matter to God, and wait on him for supply. I am not without a 
glimpse of hope in that respect. ‘Thus with my humble respects I com- 
mend you to the Lord, and rest, 
Your worship’s to serve you in our Lord Jesus, 
Joun E tor. 
Roxsoury, this 4th of September, ’71. 


To my Christian friend Mr. Ashurst, Treasurer of the Corporation for 
Gospelizing the Indians. 


Mucu Honorep AND BELOVED MY VERY CHRISTIAN FRIEND, — 
I make bold to send you a great packet, because you are so well 
known, and I know your care and faithfulness to deliver all my letters 
and writings. I have here sent you the history of this year, which I 
request you to present to the right honorable governor and corpora- 
tion. If you see meet to print it, then I request some copies to be 
presented to my Lady Armyn, Mr. Henly, my cousin Postlethwait, 
&c. I need not mention Mr. Bell, or any of the corporation, because 
it will be printed at your order, and thus you will have right to dis- 
pose of the whole impression. But if it be not thought meet to print 
it, then my request is to take care that my Lady Armyn have a sight 
of my copy, and Mr. Henly. I have here sent a copy of my letters 
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to our worshipful commissioners, and Mr. Usher’s account enclosed, 
touching the expense of the bill of £40 last year. You will also herein 
see my present account, and debts to Mr. Usher, and my requests in 
that behalf, and my requests for help of some great charges this year ; 
but they are pleased to answer me with silence, as it is wont to be, and 
therefore I have presumed upon the love of the right honorable cor- 
poration, and have charged a bill of £80 to be paid to Mr. Usher, who 
substitutes Mr. Harwood, and my humble request is that it may be 
paid, and then I shall be out of debt; but if it should be refused, then 
my hands are tied, I can do little ; yet I am resolved through the grace 
of Christ, I will never give over the work so long as I have legs to go. 
Lam at a dead lift in the work ; if the Lord stir up the hearts of men 
to help me, blessed be his name, and blessed be they that help me ; if no 
man help me, yet mine eyes are to the Lord who hath said he will 
never leave me nor forsake me; and when these debts are paid, it will 
not be long ere I shall run into debt again; but God knoweth what shall 
be, and not man; but this I do see, that the work doth enlarge and 
multiply. There be many things lie before me, wherein I might pro- 
mote the work, and fix the hearts of the Indi: ans, but I cannot come at 
them for want of means. Our meetings for prophesies and for our 
logic readings doth go on with a blessing, but our means is spent. By 
the history of this year, you see what charges and expenses I was put 
unto, though I mention not what every thing cost ; I cannot attend that. 
Messengers and instruments look for their pay, and if that fail, the 
whole moves very heavily and will quickly stand still. My humble 
request unto yourselves the honorable corporation is, that you would 
put me into such an order or way, that I may know where to pay such 
instruments as I set on work. If instruments fail, the work will fail. 
Instruments are the wheels of our motion, and if they want oil they 
will soon want power of motion. I could employ a great revenue in 
promoting the work. Jf the Lord stir up any of his servants to help 
me, I shall greatly rejoice to have the servants of Christ coadjutors with 
me in this work; if not, the Lord himself will help me, and that is (in 
some respect) best of all. But I do seriously from my heart desire to 
have the conjunct assistance of the saints, by their love and bounty, if 
they see cause; however, by their prayers, that the work may not fail 
for want of diligent and prudent prosecution. Now my credit is 
engaged upon my debt to Mr. Usher, and upon the payment of this 
bill of £80, in which I do humbly request that I may be accepted. So 
with requesting of your prayers, I commit you to the Lord, and to the 
word of his grace, and rest, 
Your unworthy brother in the service of our Lord, 


Joun Exsor. 
Roxsory, this lst of the 10th, ’71. 


Mr. Sargeant still upholds his credit and good esteem, so far as I 
can hear, by his sober and discreet government of himself. 
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For the right honorable Robert Boyle, Esq., Governor of the Corpora- 
tion for Gospelizing the Indians. 


Srtr,—-It being my purpose and promise to present your honor 
with the history of the present year, I could not sooner perform it, 
because sundry of our motions were not accomplished until the end of 
the year, as will appear in the narrative of the same. Yea, some great 
points are not yet finished, and must be left to give a beginning to 
another year, unto which who shall live the Lord knoweth. Mr. 
Ashurst will present the above-mentioned narrative unto your honor. 
I do also take the boldness to charge another bill of £30 upon the 
right honorable corporation. I moved it to our worshipful commis- 
sioners, but they were pleased to answer me with silence. I am ata 
dead lift, if you help me not; I am lamed and quite disabled. The 
narrative of our actions will tell any man ot judgment how chargeable 
this year hath been; but I am ashamed to be so much on the craving 
hand. I commit myself to the Lord, and under his gracious guidance 
unto your honor, to supply me with oil to facilitate and expedite our 
great motions. I shall give you no further trouble at present, but 
committing you to the Lord, I remain, 

Your honor’s servant to serve you in our Lord, 
Joun Extror. 

Roxsovry, this lst of December, ’71. 


To the right honorable Robert Boyle, Esq., Governor of the Oorpora- 
tion for the Gospelizing the Indians, these present. To be left at 
Alderman Ashurst’s, at the Golden Key,in Watling Street, London.* 


I must change my ditty now. Ihave much to write of lamentation 
over the work of Christ among our praying Indians, of which God 
hath called you to be nursing fathers, Zhe work (in our patent) is 
under great sufferings. It is killed in words, wishes, and expression, 
but not in deeds. As yet it is (as it were) dead but not buried; nor 
(I believe) shall be. It is made comformable to Christ (in some poor 
measure) in dying, but I believe it shall rise again. We needed, 
through our corruptions and infirmities, all that is come upon us, and 
when the Lord hath performed all his work —his purging work upon 
us — he can easily lay by the rod. When the house is swept he will 
lay away the broom. My care and labor is, to exhort them to humili- 
ation and repentance; to be patient and meek in the sight of both God 
and man. I complain not of our sufferings, but meekly praise the 
Lord that it be no worse. Yet I cannot but say they are greater than 
I can, or in modesty or meekness is fit for me to express. Be it so; 
it is the Lord that hath done it, and shall living man complain? It is 
the appointed way of God, that through many tribulations we must 
enter into the heavenly kingdom. A tried faith, a tried patience are 

* About one half of this letter is printed by Dr. Felt in his Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. pp. 680, 681. — Eps. 
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precious in the sight of God. Witherunto the Lord hath kept them, 
that none of ours have given any just occasion unto such who have 
spared no diligence to make so severe inquisition. 

There be three hundred and fifty souls or thereabout put upon a 
bleak, bare island, the fittest we have, where they suffer hunger and 
cold; there is neither food nor competent fuel to be had, and they are 
bare in clothing, because they cannot be received to work for clothing, 
as they were wont todo. Our rulers are careful to order them food, 
but it is so hard to be performed that they suffer much. I beg your 
prayers that the Lord would take care of them and provide for them. 
I cannot without difficulty, hardship, and peril get unto them. I have 
been yet but twice with them, yet I praise God that they be put out 
of the way of greater perils, dangers, and temptations. Captain 
Gookins and I did this week visit another company (where be fifty- 
nine souls) at Concord, whom we have ordered in as much safety as 
the difficulty of the times would permit us; and so we commit them to 
God, begging his protection over them. From thence we went to Paw- 
tucket, to visit the poor Wameset Indians, who in a fright fled into the 
woods until they were half starved. The occasion of their flight was, 
because some ungodly and unruly youth came upon them where they 
were ordered by authority to be, called them forth their houses, shot 
at them, killed a child of godly parents, wounded his mother, and four 
more. The woman lifted up her hands to heaven and said, “ Lord, 
thou seest that we have neither done or said any thing against the 
English, yet they thus deal with us ” (or words to this effect). They 
are come back again; there be more than an hundred souls of them. 
We have endeavored to quiet and settle matters there also, as well as 
we could, and so commit them to God’s protection. 

At another place there were a company making ready to go to the 
island, but were surprised by the enemy and carried away captive, and 
we cannot hear any thing of them what is become of them. Whether 
any of them be martyred we cannot tell. We cannot say how many 
there be of them, but more than an hundred, and sundry of them 
right godly, both men and women. 

“Another great company of our new praying Indians of Nipmuk 
fled at the beginning of the wars, first to Connecticut, offered them- 
selves to Mr. Pinchon, one of our magistrates, but he (though willing) 
could not receive them. They fled from thence to Unkas (who is not 
in hostility against the English), and I hope they be there. ‘This is 
the present state of the most of our praying Indians in our jurisdic- 
tion. All in Plymouth patent are still in quiet, and so are all our 
Vineyard Indians, and all the Nantucket Indians. 1 beg prayers that 
they may be still preserved. I shall give your honor no further 
trouble at present. I beseech you let it he acceptable to you that I 
meddle not with any thing else saving the present condition of your 
alumni. So, commending your honor to the Lord, I rest, 

Your honor’s to serve you in our Lord Jesus, 


JouHN E rot. 
Roxsory, this 17th of the 10th, ’75. 
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For the right honorable Robert Boyle, Esq., Governor of the honorable 
Corporation for Gospelizing the Indians, these. Leave this letter 
with Henry Ashurst, Esq., in St. John Street, in London. 


Rigut Honorasie Nursing Fatuer,— Your fatherly care doth 
extend itself not only unto the poor Indians, but also to our planta- 
tions, and to our churches, and Commonwealth, in that fatherly and 
prudent counsel which you are pleased to give in the point of present 
toleration, which counsel you propose with such fatherly care and love 
that it is without the least stain or touch of any bias. I have com- 
municated your letter unto such as are concerned. Amos 5, 13, the 
prophet saith, “The pradent shall keep silence in that time, for it is 
an evil time.” For my own part I keep off from meddling in those 
matters. ‘There is a time to be silent, and a time to speak. The 
adversary setteth instruments on work to poison our praying Indians 
with that cruel and merciless opinion of the Anabaptists, to instigate 
and instruct parents to thrust away their own children from Jesus Christ, 
to make barren and kill the Lord’s vineyard, by breaking off and spoil- 
ing the buds. We resist them by the word of God and prayer. Since 
the return of our captives who escaped away from the Mauquaogs, I 
have had no intimation from our western parts; but I do daily ery, 
pray, wait. Lord, open a gospel door. Until we have Bibles, we are 
not furnished to carry the Gospel unto them, for we have no means to 
carry religion thither, saving by the Scriptures. ‘This very argument 
(beside all the rest which are m: uny and weighty) doth “continually 
instigate my heart to have the Bible printed. I see that the charge doth 
somewhat surmount (by some accidental impediments) my expecta- 
tion. But, I beseech your honor, let not that be so much as named to 
be an impediment of such a work. The Dutch Bible is a glorious 
work, and the charges of it are an honor to religion. This work is 
small, as to human work, but the charges of it will be (as the former 
impression was) an honor to the honorable Corporation. I know that 
a word from your honor will raise a contribution to such a work that 
will suppress all demurs about charges. A willing heart shall not 
want a full hand sufficient to go through with this holy and good work; 
so 1 speak to ours into whose hands your honors have committed it. 
The Lord put it into your hearts to make thorough work of it. Pardon 
my boldness, honorable sir. I shall proceed no further at present, but 
committing yourselves and the cause to God, 

I rest your honor to serve you in Jesus Christ. 


Joun Exror. 
Roxpory, this 17th of the 4th, ’81. 


Major Gookins (who is my only cordial assistant) doth present his 
service to your honor, with this request, that the evil reports of the 
malevolent taken up by the miscarriage of the worser sort, may be no 
stumbling-block to your honors, for where is the people when all are 


good ? 
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The third manuscript, a small book of about three hundred 
pages, contains the records of two associations of ministers: 
one formed at Bodmin, in Cornwall, England, Sept. 11, 1655; 
the other at Charlestown, in New England, Oct. 13, 1690. 
The Rev. Charles Morton * was the secretary of the earlier 
association, or rather of the central branch of it,t} and doubt- 
less he brought the book to this country. The New Eng- 
land association was formed probably at his instigation, 
somewhat upon the plan of the Cornwall one, and Mr. Mor- 
ton kept the record very naturally in the old book. Cotton 
Mather and other ministers served occasionally as secretary, 
and the results of many of the discussions were printed by 
Mather in his “ Thirty Important Cases, Resolved with Evi- 
dence of Scripture and Reason,” a tract published in 1699 
and subsequently incorporated into the “ Magnalia,” of which 
it makes the fifth book. This volume was given to the Soci- 
ety in January, 1850, by Judge Daniel Appleton White, who 
communicated at the same meeting an account of it, which 
has been printed in the Early Proceedings.{ Judge White 
received it from the Hon. Charles Kimball, to whom it was 
given by the Rogers family of Ipswich. All of the manu- 
script not already printed is given here : — 


CorNnwWaALtL, at Bop, the 11th of September, 1655. 

It is agreed by us whose names are underwritten, that we do asso- 
ciate ourselves for promoting the gospel, and our mutual assistance 
aud furtherance in that great work. In order thereunto : — 

1, That we meet constantly at Bodmin on every first Wednesday in 
the month, and oftener if need be. 

2. In such meetings one shall be chosen moderator pro tempore, for 
the more order and decency of our proceedings ; which moderator is 
to be chosen at the end of every meeting. 

3. His employment shall be: 1. To begin with prayer. 2. To 
propose matters to be debated, and receive the suffrages of the breth- 
ren. 38. [To] receive the subscriptions of such as shall join with us, 
and keep all papers belonging to the association. 4. To give and re- 
ceive notice, and appoint meetings as occasion requires. 

4. That we shall submit to the counsel, reproofs, and censures of the 
brethren so associated and assembled, in all things in the Lord. (Eph. 
v. 21.) 


* For notices of Morton see 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i. pp. 158-162; 
Quincy’s History of Harvard University, vol. i. pp. 69-71; Calamy’s Continua- 
tion, vol. i. pp. 177-211. — Eps. 

+t This appears from the fact that all the entries in the record are made at 
Bodmin, and from the fifth section of the rules of what we may reasonably 
suppose to be the general association of the whole county. These rules we 
have printed in the footnote to page 255. — Eps. 

t Early Proceedings, vol. ii. pp. 447-450. — Eps. 
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5. That no one of us shall relinquish this association, nor forsake 
the appointed assemblies, without giving sufficient reason for the 
same. 

Nicho. Leverton. Rich. Mungry. Henry Flamancke. 

Ja. Forbes. Francis Harrison. Benedict Morse. 

Tho. Travers. William White. Samuel Tapper. 

William Treise. John Tutchin. Thomas Philpe. 

Charles Morton. Nathaniel Tingcomb. Otho Whitehorne. 

Ja. Innes. Stephen Revell. Jos. Halsey. 

Jonathan Wills. Thomas Hearne. Ric. Kilbee. 

Sam. May. Job Weale. Thomas Hauck. 

Richard Batten. Humfry Betty.* 





* Many of these signatures are autographs; the names of two persons are 
erased, Henry Massey, and another which cannot be deciphered. In the oppo- 
site end of the book, reversed, is the following entry, all, including signatures, 
in Mr. Morton’s handwriting : — 

“ At the general meeting at Bodmin, October 17, 1655. [?] 

“1. We whose names are underwritten, ministers of the gospel, within the 
county of Cornwall, do associate ourselves for the propagating of the gospel 
and our mutual assistance in order thereunto. 

**2. We, that are thus associated, do agree to submit ourselves to the coun- 
sels, determinations, admonitions, and censures of the brethren, so associated 
and assembled in all things in the Lord. 

“3. That no one of us sball relinquish this association, or forsake the assem- 
blies to be appointed, without giving sufficient reason for the same. 

“4, That such as shall be admitted to this association shall be persons or- 
dained to the work of the ministry, of competent gifts, faithful in discharging of 
their office, orthodox in doctrine, godly in conversation. 

“6. For the more conveniency of meeting and proceeding, the ministers 
associated do divide themselves into three particular associations ; namely, the 
Eastern, the Middle, and Western; Botreaux Castle and Looe inclusive, East; 
Agnes and Verrien, inclusive, West; and what between in the Middle. 

‘*6. That the ministers of any such particular association, or any five of 
them, do by way of ordination admit to the ministry within the respective limits, 
such as shall offer themselves, and be found fitly qualified according to the 
rules for ordination set forth by the assembly of divines at Westminster. 

“7, That we shall subscribe no testimonial nor give approbation to any one 
to preach, however otherwise qualified, unless the party declare his willingness 
to be ordained in the way agreed upon by us. 

“8. That we, and such as shall associate with us, agree in setting up all 
ordinances of Christ according to the rule of the gospel in our respective con- 
gregations. 

“9. Coneerning the ordinance of the Lord’s supper we do agree that such 
as shall be admitted to the ordinance be approved for a competent measure of 
knowledge in the mysteries of salvation, profession of godliness, and walking in 
the fear of the Lord. 

“10. That the minister, and such as shall assist him where assistance shall 
be found in each congregation, do admit such persons as are qualified and 
approved as aforesaid. 

“11. Where such assistance cannot be found the minister hath liberty to 
desire the assistance of a neighbor minister, with the advice of that particular 
association, [and] also to admit such persons of any neighbor congregation 
where they want a due administration of the ordinances, with the like advice. 

“12. That such as are admitted upon trial do submit themselves to be ad- 
monished or removed upon just cause by such as have admitted them, yet so 
as they may appeal to the particular or general association. 

“ Subscribed by Giasper Hickes; Nichola. Leverton ; Ly: [?] Welsteed; Tho: 
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July 2, 1656. Agreed, upon the request of Mr. Mayor of Bodmin, 
for some supply there, that every other Lord’s day be supplied, — by 
Mr. Morton, July 13; Mr. Wills, July 27; Mr. Treis, August 10; 
Mr. Harvey, Aug. 24; Mr. Innis, Sept. 7; Mr. Leverton, Sept. 21. 
Upon the like request of divers inhabitants of Foy it is also agreed 
that the said place be in the same manner supplied, — by Mr. White, 
July 13; Mr. Harrison, July 27; Mr. May, Aug. 10; Mr. Tincomb, 
Aug. 24; Mr. Brasegirdle, Sept. 7; Mr. Forbes, Sept. 21. 

September 3, 1656. Agreed, that Wednesday, the 17th of this 
instant, be set apart for begging a blessing on the great affair of the 
nation; Mr. Morton to begin with declaring the occasion and prayer ; 
Mr. Travers then to preach ; Mr. Forbes or Mr. Treis then to pray ; 
Mr. Leverton then to preach; Mr. May or Mr. Tincomb to conclude 
with prayer. 

October 1, 1656. Agreed, that the last Moderator, Respondent, and 
question, be continued to the next meeting. That because of the 5th 
of November, the next meeting be the 12th day of the said Novem- 
ber. 

November 12, 1656. Being satisfied of the qualifications of Mr. 
Henry Flammock, ’tis agreed we meet to ordain him Dec. 4th; wherein 
Mr. Leverton is to begin; Mr. Morton to preach; Mr. Travers to 
preside in ordaining ; Mr. Wills to conclude. 

December 3, 1656. Being satisfied of the qualifications of Mr. 
Stephen Revell and Mr. Job Weale for the work of the ministry, it is 
agreed that we meet for their ordination on Wednesday, the 7th of 
January next, in which work Mr. Travers is to begin with declaration 
and prayer; Mr. Forbes to preach; Mr. Leverton and Mr. Treise to 
preside in ordaining ; Mr. Innis to give the exhortation and conclude 
with prayer. 

February 3, 1656[7]. Upon a desire of advice signified by Mr. 
John Bedford, of Gerrann, concerning his abiding for the exercise of 
his ministry where he now is, or removal thence to the town of Tre- 
gony, and parish of Ouby, from whence we have seen joint desires and 
earnest requests for his settlement amongst them; the ministers asso- 
ciated in the middle division of the county of Cornwall having both de- 
bated the case in general and also well weighed the circumstances of his 
case in particular, do conceive it most convenient and probably advan- 
tageous to the gospel of Christ that he remove to the said Tregony 
and Ouby. The clearness and cheerfulness of his call, the suitableness 
of his gifts and spirit, the necessity of a meet laborer in aso much 
greater and more plentiful harvest, with some other special reasons 
persuading them to approve his removal. And withal [they ?] do 
likewise recommend him to a loving acceptance with the inhabitants of 
the said town and parish. They do further also desire and advise the 


Chase; Rich. Harvey; Tho: Twiggs; Rich. Batten; Robert Jagoe; Will. 
Vincent ; Sol: Carswell; Rob: Hancock; James Forbes; Jos: Allen; Nich. 
Tyack; Will. Treise; James Innes; Edw. Meredith; Tho. Travers; Jo. Lang- 
forde ; Edw. Sheffield; Sam Austen ; Ch. Morton.” — Eps. 
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said Mr. Bedford to give some convenient notice to the inhabitants of 
Gerrann, and as far as may be in his power, assist them in procuring 
future supply from whom he is to remove. 
Signed in the name and by the consent of the association, 
JONATHAN WILts, Moderator. 
Cuaries Morton, Scribe. 


April Ist, at Bodmin. Agreed, that there be a meeting the 29th of 
this instant, April, at Bodmin, for the reviewing the reasons and rules 
of our association, and [to?] prepare things for the general meeting. 
Upon the request of some inhabitants of St. Winnow and Lostwithiel, 
it is agreed that the said places be supplied by Mr. Turchin, April 12; 
Mr. Bracegirdle, April 26; Mr. Revell, May 10; Mr. Flammank, 
May 24. 

April 29, 1657. The rules being reviewed, it is resolved that they 
stand as a rule in our meetings till we see further cause to alter 
them. And that so many as were then ready against Monday next 
be transcribed. It is also agreed that our meeting be at Truro on 
Monday next, between three and four in the afternoon. 

June 3, at Bodmin. Upon a reference by the Honorable Commis- 
sioners of this county unto us of the middle association this return was 
given, — “ Hon"? Sirs, According to your desires, Mr. Richard Killbee 
hath been with us ministers associated in the middle division of this 
county, and we have accordingly had conference with him, and do find 
him a person well qualified for the work of the ministry, and worthy 
of encouragement.” 

Signed in the name and by the consent of the association, 

NATHANIEL TinGcoms, Moderator.* 


At the same time it was agreed that we shall not subscribe any cer- 
tificate for any person except he be sufficiently qualified, and known 
to us, whereof we shall be ready to give an account to the association. 
Added hereunto, the 7th of April, 1658, that nothing herein be done 
unless three be together.f 

July 1, at Bodmin. Agreed that Mr. Charles Morton do, before the 
next meeting, write into this our common book the rules of our con- 
stitution, then read [?], and to take the subscriptions of the brethren to 
the said rules as soon as may be. Also that the brethren do the next 
meeting deliver in their thoughts, in what cases it may be warrantable, 
to admit persons of other parishes to communion. 


Rules of the constitution of our association, which do contain : — 


I. The form and manner of managing our meetings. 
II. The matters and things in our meetings to be debated, 
III. The members or ministers to be admitted thereunto, 


* This signature of Mr. Tingcomb is an autograph. — Eps. 
t This sentence is written in a different ink, and was inserted perhaps at the 
time the restriction was agreed upon. — Eps. 
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I. As to the manner of managing our said meetings. 


1. We do agree to meet constantly at Bodmin every first Wednes- 
day of the month (and oftener if need be), between nine and ten in the 
morning precisely, reserving liberty to adjourn our meetings elsewhere 
as occasion shall require. 

2. He that shall either come too late or go away too soon, or busy 
himself about other occasional discourses or debates during the said 
sittings of the rest, shall not only be concluded by their vote, but shall 
also be censurable besides; and such negligence or wilful ignorance 
shall be no excuse in such cases. 

3. In case of too late coming or absence, seven shall be a suffi- 
cient number to conclude the rest after ten of the clock, excepting 
such emergent questions and cases arising and referred, wherein the 
party concerned shall give intimation of his necessary absence the day 
beforehand with satisfying reasons, and desiring therefore the debate 
and determination to be delayed till he come. 

4, What is transacted amongst us relating to any particular mem- 
bers in cases of complaint, censures, or reproofs, shall not be divulged 
abroad by any of us to the disparagement of the person so censured or 
complained of. 

5. That no one of us shall relinquish these resolutions nor forsake 
this particular association, neither separate or be absent from the set 
assemblies of the same without satisfying reasons of such withdrawing, 
and leave granted for such removal to any other association. 

6. That for the more decency and order in our proceedings one 
shall be chosen as our preses, or prolocutor pro tempore, to moderate 
our said meetings, and another a scribe, who is to write as the modera- 
tor shall indite (according as the rest shall direct), and to keep the 
subscriptions and papers appertaining to the association in the 
interval. 

7. The choice of the moderator shall be at the end of every monthly 
meeting, unless the brethren see cause to continue the former, which 
may be very convenient when they conceive the person fit for any 
especial purposes or employments, as in disputes or debates appointed 
to be propounded, prepared, or presided in, against the next ensuing 
meeting. 

His charge shall be as followeth: 1. To begin and end with 
prayer. 2. Impartially to propound the state of the questions to be 
debated. 3. To receive the suffrages, and deliver the sense of the 
brethren to the party concerned, or to the scribe to set down. 4. To 
moderate the disputations, exhortations, or examinations amongst us. 
5. To give and take notice of emergencies, and to call meetings accord- 
ingly. 6. To prepare such materials for our meetings as shall be recom- 
mended to his care, for which end he may crave the advice of, and call to 
his assistance any of his brethren in the interval. 7. By such special 
assistance and advice also he may correspond with the other associa- 
tions in the name of the rest, as he shall see good cause, giving an 
account of the occasion and contents at the next ensuing meeting. 
Thus of the manner. 
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II. As to the matters in our meetings to be debated. 


1. We are mainly and mostly to consider of and resolve upon the 
best rules and reasons of an agreement and joint concurrence for car- 
rying on the work of reformation in our public and private places, 
without the least intrenchment upon or meddling with any matter or 
constitution of state. 

2. And for that end more especially to agree upon the most unani- 
mous way for ordination of ministers, for the administration of all 
ordinances of Christ committed to our charge and trust, as well the 
word as the sacraments. 

And for such ordination of officers we do agree that any five or 
more of us, in the name and with the consent of the association, do 
ordain: 1. Such as live within our own limits or the lines of our 
particular association. 2. Such as declare their desires of the office, 
and offer themselves to our trial for that end, being found competently 
fitted. 3. Such as on due consideration of the circumstances we shall 
conceive to be clearly called to their places. 4. Such as have sufficient 
certificates of their former conversation, if unknown to ourselves. 5. 
And also, if it may be, of their people’s approbation of them, ex- 
pressing somewhat their desires to have the person set apart for their 
present pastor, where we shall see convenient to require it. 6. Such 
as being so recommended we shall conceive competently qualified with 
gifts, graces, or with piety and parts for the work, as not only able to 
exhort with sound doctrine, but also to convince gainsayers. 7. In all 
which we shall walk according to the rules of the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, as near as the circumstances of time, place, and per- 
sons will permit, having due respect always to the age, education, and 
abilities of the party to be ordained, as he shall be known unto us by 
examination or recommendation equivalent, and otherwise in extraordi- 
nary cases as we shall see cause. 

3. We are chiefly also to consider of the best way and means for 
due distribution and meet administration of all ordinances, but espe- 
cially of the two great gospel seals of baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
and most particularly of the latter, as not being so generally to be 
administered as the former. And the due administration thereof being 
one special end of our association, therefore we are to consider therein : 
1. The manner and method of proceeding for preparation of our 
people. 2. The measure of knowledge required for their qualification. 
3. The matters of scandal for which any are to be excluded. 4. The 
members by consequence that are to be admitted: which things are 
hereafter more distinctly discussed and determined for our own. par- 
ticular use. 

4, We may also, besides these chief material ends of our meeting, 
have some preaching on lecture days, as we shall find convenient to be 
carried on by turns. 

5. Also sometimes fastings and humiliations amongst ourselves and 
such others as we shall find expedient to join with us, or invite to be 
at some of our houses. 

6. If our ordinary set times be not sufficient, we may set apart 
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some extraordinary day for exercitations in divinity disputes, especially 
concerning such questions or controversies as may occur in our cases 
or places. 

7. In case of any doubt arising in any brother’s mind upon occasion 
of such a disputable case occurring, he may put it in to be debated and 
discussed beforehand against the next meeting, and in the interim all 
the brethren to study the point for his satisfaction. 

8. We may also give or take notice of whatsoever members we 
either reject or admit, especially of other congregations, with the 
names and places, cases and qualifications, of the persons upon which 
they were so admitted: 1. That so we may be the more unanimous. 
2. We may learn some experience by the several cases occurring. 
3. We may thereby learn the success of our labors in the Lord. 

9. We may also consider of some way of condescension as far as may 
be possible to satisfy dissenters on all sides, either in opinion or prac- 
tice, especially such as desire our association’s approbation or ordina- 
tion. 

10. We may also consult about some present supply of vacant places, 
especially most populous and next to us in the mean time, and how to 
be instrumental in procuring them pastors of their own in due time and 
way. 

11. It will be very convenient, according to the example of many 
counties in the nation that have herein gone before us, whether or 
how we may best leave our testimony to those truths of Christ that 
are most opposed against the contrary errors of opinion and practice 
that be more perilous or pernicious, either to the purity of profession 
or to the power and practice of piety. 

12. If any brother at home or abroad shall receive any sinister 
surmises or suggestions tending to raise any jealousies or suspicions, 
to alienate his mind either from the manner, matter, or any member 
of our meetings, he shall be bound to acquaint the rest with any such 
objection, reproach, and prejudice, that he may be prevented by due 
discussion of the grounds thereof, and in the mean time not to with- 
draw. 

13. Having duly considered the accusations, cases, and complaints, 
with the grounds and circumstances of them, we shall (as the case may 
require), especially if public, certify the truth for clearing the brother 
so charged or suspected, if misrepresented. 

14. We shall be ready accordingly to give an account of our con- 
versations, opinions, or practices, in public or private as the case may 
require, and we duly desired in case of offensive complaint or charge, 
and shall submit to the counsels, reproofs, admonitions, and censures of 
the brethren so associated and assembled, as to all things in the Lord. 
And also of one another more privately according to the rules of char- 
ity and discretion hereafter set down to be observed in censuring. 

III. For ministers, therefore, being members of our association, we 


may proceed in reproving, admonishing, and censuring one another 
thus :— 
1. If the offended brother please and see more convenient, as it may 
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be in several cases occurring, he may by himself in private debate the 
business in a brotherly way with the offending brother for satisfaction ; 
which if he receive by confession of the fact and fault it is sufficient. 

2. But in case the matter of offence given or taken be such as 
deserves discussion, before the confession of fact and fault, or either ; 
then ” offended brother may, without telling the offender, choose 
either: 1. To put the case in thesi himself, or rather the preses for 
him to és brethren’s consideration ; so that being made and adjudged 
by them, he himself may apply it in Aypothesi to the party offending and 
say “thou art the man”; yet the brethren need not to know the man 
concerned in the cases. 2. He may rather acquaint the preses only, 
first in private, as calling him to moderate the matter between them ; 
then if his interposition prevail not, either for the offended brother to 
accept or the offending to offer reasonable satisfaction. 

3. Then the preses may put the case and state the question in the 
general, also likewise concealing the names of both, provided: 1. That 
both in that disputable case do promise submission to the sense, suf- 
frages, and censures of the brethren, decreed upon the determination of 
the case, and that as the preses shall apply to either party cast in the 
case complained of. 2. That neither have more privilege of speaking 
pro or con than the other in that case debated by the brethren whilst 
lis sub judice pendet, unless as either shall be called more expressly by 
the preses to speak more plainly to it; otherwise both to be silent. 
3. Both to promise to continue in brotherly love and unity in the 
interim, so that there may no root of bitterness or affliction spring up. 

4, Such determination of the case shall only bind the brother thereby 
aggrieved until the next general meeting, in case he shall think fit to 
appeal on dissatisfaction. 

5. That there if he desire it, he may have the case stated over again 
in the name of all the brethren by the preses pro tempore, or any other, 
either in thest or hypothesi, he promising them to submit and rest 
satisfied. So far it may proceed privately between them and the 
preses only, without the brethren taking cognizance of the persons, 


but only of the matter brought before them. But if all or any of 
these rules be refused by both or by either brother offending or 
offended, then 

6. Lastly, the preses is to publish the case, with men and matters 
to be considered of: accordingly as they shall see cause requiring to 


apply reproof, and proceed to the censure of the [wlegible | dissenter, 
even to exploding of his name out of their number and society as unfit 
for association. 


John Bracegirdle. William Triese. Rich. Mungry. 
James Forbes. Charles Morton. Henry Flamancke. 
William White. Jonathan Wills. Steph: Revell. 
Ja: Innes. Joseph Halsey. Benedict Morse. 
Sam: May. Nathaniel Tingcomb. Samuel Tapper.* 





* These signatures are not autographs. The name of Hen: Massey has 
been erased. — Eps. 
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At a meeting at Bodmin, January 5, 1658. Agreed, that for ab- 
sence the mulct shall henceforth be 2s. 6d. unless upon necessity so 
adjudged by the association; herein the distance of place in bad 
weather shall be had into consideration. 

That those that do absent themselves from the general association 
shall be accountable to [the] particular unless they be either censured 
or excused by the general. 

It is also agreed that brother Innes do bring in the answer to some 
points in Mr. Maurice’s book which was remitted to his charge, either 
by the 25th of March, if he be in the country, or otherwise within 
three months after his return. 

At a meeting at Bodmin, February 2, 1658. Being satisfied of the 
qualifications of Mr. Richard Kilby for the work of the ministry, it is 
agreed that our next meeting be adjourned to Padstow, that then and 
there he be ordained, and that Mr. Morton begin with declaration of 
the occasion and prayer; Mr. Leverton to preach; Mr. Travers to 
preside in ordination ; Mr. John Tincomb to conclude. 

Agreed, that in our meetings some question be disputed on, as time 
will permit, and that the last moderator be still the next respondent. 
Our next question is to be An examinatio membrorum sit necessaria ad 
participationem cene dominice. Aff. 

May 4, 1659. Agreed, that the next meeting be on the first Tues- 
day of July next at eleven of the clock in the forenoon, and continue 
till the next day. The question to be disputed of is to be the same 
was agreed on last.* 


Ar Cuar.estown, 1n New Enoianp, Oct. 18, 1690. 


lt is agreed by us whose names are underwritten, that we do asso- 
ciate ourselves for the promoting of the gospel, and our mutual assist- 
ance and furtherance in that great work. In order thereunto: — 

1. That we meet constantly at the College, in Cambridge; on a 
Monday, at nine or ten of the clock in the morning, once in six weeks, 
or oftener if need shall be. 

2. That in such meetings one shall be chosen moderator pro tempore 
for the better order and decency of our proceedings, which moderator 
is to be chosen at the end of every meeting. 

3. That the moderator’s work be: 1. To end the meeting wherein 
he is chosen, and to begin the next with prayer. 2. To propose mat- 
ters to be debated and receive the suffrages of the brethren. 3. To 
receive, by consent of the brethren, the subscriptions of such as shall 
join with us; and keep all papers belonging to the association. 4. To 
give and receive notices and appoint meetings upon emergent occa- 
sions. 

4. That we shall submit to the counsels, reproofs, and censures of 
the brethren so associated and assembled in all things in the Lord. 
(Eph. v. 21.) 





* The record of the Cornwall Association ends here. — Eps. 
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5. That no one of us shall relinquish this association, nor forsake 
the appointed meetings without giving sufficient reason for the same. 

6. That our work in the said meetings shall be: 1. To debate any 
matter referring to ourselves. 2. To hear and consider any cases 
which shall be proposed to us from churches or private persons. 
3. To answer any letters directed to us from any other associations or 
persons. 4. To discourse of any question proposed at the former 
meetiug.* 


Charles Morton. Benj. Woodbridge. Benj. Wadsworth. 

James Allen. Benj* Colman. W™ Brattle. 

I. Mather. Nath" Gookin. Eben’ Pemberton. 

Michael Wigglesworth. Cotton Mather. Jonathan Peirpont. 
Joshua Moodey. Sam: Angier. John Fox. 

Sam Wilard. Henry Gibbs. Jabez Fox. 

John Bailey. Nehemiah Walter. James Sherman. 


Tho Bridge. 

Charlestown, Oct. 13,1690. It is agreed that Mr. Mather acquaint 
the fellows of the College with our meeting, and order what may refer 
to our accommodations there. 

It is agreed that Monday, Oct. 20th, be our first meeting, and that 
Mr. Morton be Moderator. 

Mem. ‘That this Oct. 13th we writ a letter to our brethren at 
Salem, in answer to one from them, wherein we signified that we in- 
tended a meeting at Cambridge, Oct. 20th, and desired that two or 
three of them would please to be with us there, that we may confer 
about the matter of their letter. 

Cambridge, Oct. 20, 1690. At this meeting we did debate the 
letter of our brethren from Salem, who sent two of their brethren, Mr. 
Chevers and Mr, Parris, to us; and the result of a discourse on that 
question in it, — 

Q. What shall be done towards the reformation of the miscarriages 
for which New England now suffers by the heavy judgments of God? 
was :— 

1. That the honored Council or General Court be by addresses of 
the ministers vehemently pressed unto a strict, exact, and impartial 
execution of the laws proper at this time to be sharpened against the 
vices by which our common peace is now exposed, and unto an en- 


* The first five rules are almost identical with those adopted at Bodmin, in 
Septémber, 1655, and are evidently copied from them. The signatures are all 
autographs, and are those of well-known New England ministers. Judge White 
says, in his account of the volume (Early Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 449,) that he 
finds no account of Benjamin Woodbridge. The Harvard College graduate 
of that name died in England in 1684; but there was a nephew of the same 
name who may have been the man. He was at Bristol, R. I., in 1680-84, and 
at Kittery, Me., in 1688, but he was not settled there. He lived in Charlestown 
when he was engaged to preach in Medford, about 1698 (Brooks’s “ History of 
Medford,” p. 203). Allen ascribes to him the lines upon the tomb of John 
Cotton, which Mr. Sibley claims for the first graduate of the College. On this 
point see Savage’s “ Geneal. Dict.” These rules are printed by Cotton Mather 
in the ‘“‘ Magnalia,” London ed., Book V. p. 58. — Eps. 
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couragement of all inferior officers in doing their part for such exe- 
cution, 

2. That our honored Council or General Court be by our applica- 
tion stirred up to order and publish a convenient abstract of the 
ancient laws of this colony against vice, together with a solemn admo- 
nition to the country of the resolution of the Government to execute 
those laws, and the obligation lying on all people to take notice 
thereof. 

3. That the ministers of the several congregations do endeavor with 
utmost industry and faithfulness personally to visit the several families 
in their places, and inquire, instruct, advise, warn, and charge, according 
to the circumstances of the families, taking with them what assistance 
they judge fitting for them in this needful work, 

4, That we do by our letters present unto our brethren of the other 
associations in the country our desires of their concurrence and assist- 
ance in the things above mentioned, 

A copy of this was taken by our brethren that were sent from 
Salem. 

It was agreed that Monday, the 1st of December, be our next 
meeting, at the same place, and that Mr. Allen be Moderator, the 
meeting to begin at ten o’clock, 

At a meeting December Ist, where were but five of us, it was 
agreed to meet this day six weeks, the 12th of January, at the same 
place, at ten o’clock, further to discourse about the work of reformation, 
and the furthering of it. 

Cambridge, January 12, 1699. At this meeting it was declared : — 

1, That our honored authority have been addressed by several of 
the ministers of this association to sharpen their execution of the laws 
against vice, which was well accepted of, and meet officers were ap- 
pointed and encouraged. 

2. That they have been also stirred up to publish a convenient 
abstract of the wholesome laws against vice, with a solemn admonition 
to the country of their resolution to execute them, which so far suc- 
ceeded that they appointed a committee to find out all those laws, that 
they might be printed by themselves, with a manifestation of their 
resolution to further their execution, which committee hath met and 
done something toward it, 

3. That some of the ministers have endeavored personally to visit 
families in their places, and have found good encouragement and desir- 
able success, and do resolve by God’s help to go on further therein. 

It was at the same time agreed that at our next meeting we will 
make that a principal matter of our debate, about authorizing persons 
to preach and to baptize where are no gathered churches, Also that 
we will again look over Mr, Hale’s writing, and consider further what 
may concern us therein. 

Lastly, it was agreed that our next meeting shall be at the same 
place, on the 23d of February, and that Michael Wigglesworth be 
Moderator at the said meeting. 

Mem. It was also declared at the foresaid meeting (which should 
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have been added to the second particular foregoing), that the tithing 
men which have been appointed as officers have been active in their 
duty to good success, and have been strengthened and encouraged by 
the commissioners in Boston, 

Cambridge, February 23, 169%. The result of our debate upon the 
fore-mentioned subject was drawn up into three votes, which passed 
with a full consent, viz. : — 

1. Whether meet persons designed for the service of the gospel in 
places where no churches are yet settled, may not and should not be 
ordained thereunto. Voted in the affirmative. 

2. Whether it be not advisable that persons thus designed be recom- 
mended by the churches of which they are members unto the adjacent 
eldership for their ordination. Voted in the affirmative. 

3. Whether it be convenient for persons to be employed in the con- 
stant preaching of the gospel without previous examination and a 
solemn separation for it. Voted in the negative. 

It was then agreed that our next meeting should be on April 6 
ensuing, and a question to be debated was concluded upon, viz. :— 

Q. By what rules our churches ought to proceed in bringing their 
adult children unto the full enjoyment of ordinances and privileges 
with them ? : 

Also, that the matters offered to our consideration by our associated 
brethren of the county of Suffolk be then deliberated upon; and that 
Samuel Willard be Moderator of said meeting. 

Cambridge, April 6, 1691. We met according to agreement, and 
were all present except Mr. Bailey. The morning was spent in de- 
bating the question about bringing adult children of the church to the 
full enjoyment of ordinances, &c. 

In the afternoon there were four or five queries drawn up containing 
the sum of the matter in debate, which were also discoursed on as the 
time would allow, but nothing fully issued thereabout, and therefore 
left to be the first thing to be handled the next time. And two other 
things also resolved on to be then agitated, viz. : — 

1. The letter from our associated brethren, 2. And whether there 
be just cause for a motion to be made to the General Court about 
a synod. 

Finally, we consented to meet again on the 18th of May next, 
and Joshua Moodey was chosen Moderator of said meeting. 

Cambridge, May 18, 1691. Our assembly not being full, and the 
General Court near, we rather chose to discourse of the two latter 
things appointed for matter of debate last time, viz.: — 

The letter from our associated brethren, which was read, and every 
paragraph distinctly discoursed on, and minutes taken of what was 
our apprehension thereabout, which were committed to Mr. N. 
Walters to draw up and send to our brethren. 

As to the other question, it was fully discussed, and we all con- 
curred that it was not a season at present to address the General 
Court. 

Mr. John Bailey (though then absent by reason of sickness) was 

84 
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chosen Moderator for the next meeting, which is to be on the 29th 
of June. 

On the 29th June we agreed not to meet because the Commence- 
ment was near, but instead thereof the elders that were at the election 
agreed together to meet at Cambridge the day after the Commence- 
ment, and to give notice to the elders which were not at the election 
of our then intended meeting, which was done, and we met accord- 
ingly. 

Cambridge, 10th August, 1691. We met according to appointment 
(only Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Bailey were absent), and there were 
occasional things which took up our time, so that the five fore-men- 
tioned propositions were referred till the next meeting, which is to be 
on the 21st Sept., and Mr. Jabez Fox is chosen Moderator for that 
meeting. 

Cambridge, 21st September, 1691. We met according to appoint- 
ment (except Mr. Morton, Mr. Moody, and Mr. Bayly). The time 
was spent in debating the first of the five questions, which we agreed 
further to discourse about at the next meeting, which is to be this day 
six weeks, and Mr. Nathaniel Gookin is chosen Moderator for that 
meeting. 

Cambridge, Nov. 2, 1691. We met, but several of our brethren 
being absent, we deferred the consideration of our five questions 
(about admission to communion in our churches) until a further oppor- 
tunity. But having received from some of the ministers in the county 
of Essex a question to this purpose,— Whether the public reading of 
the Scriptures, in order, to our congregations without preaching there- 
upon, be not an ordinance the omission whereof is culpable among us ; 
— this question was now debated. 

The result of our debates was : — 

That we find neither precept nor pattern for the reading of the 
Scriptures in our churches without exposition of it; nor does it seem 
to be a part of ministerial work. 

That in every sermon duly composed a considerable portion of 
Scripture is read with the advantage of being referred unto its place 
and use in divinity. 

That for those who are gifted that way to go over greater or lesser 
paragraphs of Scripture, with expository lectures upon them, is a thing 
much to be desired, but that the gift of some persons may be more 
profitably employed in another way of handling the Word of God. 

That there are some chapters of the Scriptures which are not so 
proper to be read publicly in our congregations. 

That we should be very wary how we introduce into our congrega- 
tions an exercise which may at all invite private Christians to neglect 
any of their duties in their private families, whereof that of reading 
the Scriptures is one, 

Mr. Willard was desired to take the trouble of writing unto this 
purpose to the persons concerned. Our next meeting was agreed for 
the first Monday in January next, and the book left in the hands of 
C. Mather. 
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Cambridge, March 6, 1692. Whereas the most heavy and wasting 
judgments of heaven upon our distressed land loudly call upon us no 
longer to delay the taking of some hitherto untaken steps towards the 
reformation of our provoking evils, and the recovery of practical re- 
ligion in our hearts and lives;— among other expedients in order 
thereunto, we cannot but recommend it as very advisable that the 
several churches having in an instrument proper for that purpose 
made a catalogue of such things as can indisputably be found amiss 
among them, do with all seriousness and solemnity pass their votes 
that they count such things to be very offensive evils, and that re- 
nouncing all dependence on their own strength to avoid such evils 
they humbly ask the help of the divine grace to assist them in watch- 
ing against the said evils both in themselves and in one another. And 
that the church members do often reflect upon these their acknowledg- 
ments and protestations as perpetual monitors unto them to prevent 
the miscarriage, wherewith too many professors are too easily over- 
taken. 

Voted, That letters be written unto the elders of the other associa- 
tions, to represent unto them our desire of their concurrence with us 
in what they shall judge practicable and profitable as to this matter. 

Voted unanimously. 

MATHER.* 


Cambridge, April 4, 1692. The question to be debated at this 
meeting, according to agreement, is, — What are the gifts absolutely 
necessary to ruling elders, and what the works to be attended by such 
elders in the churches of our Lord, and how are they to be chosen and 
ordained thereunto. 

Cambridge, April 4,1692. Resolved, That in the pursuance of our 
design to engage our churches in acknowledgments and protestations 
for the reviving of practical godliness among us, we do proceed with 
all convenient expedition to take what steps we find most suitable to 
be taken in our several churches, and endeavor to assist one another 
with a good correspondence in such a sacred undertaking. And that 
those churches which have already renewed their covenant be called 
upon particularly to revive the sense of the obligations thereby laid 
upon them, with such further explications as may contribute unto the 
good effects thereof in the hearts and lives of all concerned. 

Unanimously voted. 

The result of the discourse had upon the office of Ruling Elder.t 

We met May 30, 1692, and did only discourse of affairs in England, 
choosing James Allen Moderator, and appointed to meet that day 
month, viz., June the 27th. 


* This entry and the preceding one are in the handwriting of Cotton Mather, 
who signs the record. — Eps. 

t This result, which was unanimously voted, is printed by Mather in his 
“Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 17, 18; and in the “ Magnalia,” London ed., 
Book V. p. 41. The handwriting of the record appears to be Colman’s or Wood- 
bridge’s. — Eps. 
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We met again June 27, and spent our time in discourses on the cir- 
cumstances of the church abroad. The book left in the hands of Mr. I. 
Mather. The next meeting ordered for the first Monday in August, 
and that question propounded, — Whether the devils may not some- 
times have a permission to represent an innocent person, as tormenting 
such as are under diabolical molestations ? 

August 1. We met. There were then present, besides the Mode- 
rator, Mr. Morton, Mr. Allen, Mr. Wigglesworth, Mr. Willard, Mr. 

-Gookin, Mr. Walter, Mr. Pierpoynt. All did agree to the affirmative 
of the question proposed, viz., — that the devils may sometimes have a 
permission to represent an innocent person, as tormenting such as are 
under diabolical molestations. But that such things are rare and ex- 
traordinary, especially when such matters come before civil judicature. 

It was agreed to meet again on the first Monday in September, Mr. 
Willard chosen Moderator. The question next to be discoursed on, — 
What [can be ?] done that so the College may become better and 
greater? * 

Sept. 5. We met. Present, besides the Moderator, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Allen, Mr. Bayly, Mr. C. Mather, Mr. Walter, Mr. 
Pierepoint. The question was debated upon, and left to further 
discourse. 

It was also propounded as a question for the next meeting, — 
Whether the pastor of a neighboring church may not upon the request 
of a destitute church administer the sacraments unto them? The next 
meeting is agreed to be on the first Monday in October. Mr, C. 
Mather is chosen Moderator. 

Oct. 3, 1692. We met at Cambridge. There were present Messrs. 
Morton, Wigglesworth, Allen, Willard, Baily, Fox, Walter. There 
was read over a manuscript of cases of conscience relating to witch- 
craft, composed by the President of the College, the epistle commenda- 
tory whereunto was then signed by the persons mentioned.f| The 
book was left in the hands of Mr. Wigglesworth. Our next meeting 
to be the first Monday of November. 

Nov. 7, 1692. Present, Mr. Wigglesworth, Moderator, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Allen, Mr. Willard, Mr. Baily, Mr. Pierpont, 
Mr. Fox. 

[Signed] C. Marner. 

Unanimously voted.t 


Mr. Bayly is chosen Moderator for our next meeting, which is to be 


* The record of the meeting on August 1 is in the handwriting of Increase 
Mather. — Eps. 

t This was “ Cases of Conscience concerning Evil Spirits Personating Men,” 
&c., by Increase Mather; No. 52 of Mr. Sibley’s list of Mather’s publications ; 
“ Harvard Graduates,” vol. i. p. 451. — Eps. 

¢ A long vote about a pastor of a neighboring church administering the sac- 
raments to a destitute church follows. It is No. V. of Mather’s “ Thirty Im- 
portant Cases,” and is printed in the “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 40. The record 
of this meeting is in Cotton Mather’s handwriting. — Eps. 
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the first Monday in March next ensuing. The question then to be 
discussed, — What is the power of synods with respect unto particular 
churches ? 

Agreed that * 

Mr. Walter chosen Moderator for the next meeting, and the ques- 
tion to be discoursed on at our next meeting on the first Monday in 
April is, — Whether no persons may be admitted to baptism but such 
as are members of a particular church? 

April 3, 1693. Present, Mr. Increase Mather, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Allin, Mr. Wigglesworth, Mr. Willard, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Walter, Mr. Pierpont. 

It was unanimously agreed that such as do profess the true Christian 
religion, and do not by any fundamental error in doctrine, or by a 
scandalous conversation contradict that profession, they and their chil- 
dren do belong unto the visible church, and have right to baptism 
whether they be joined in fellowship with a particular instituted 
church or not. 

Mr. Fox was chosen Moderator for the next meeting, which is to 
be on the first Monday in May next. The question then to be dis- 
coursed, — Whether it be lawful for a man to marry his wife’s sister ? 

May 8, 1693. Present, Mr. Increase Mather, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Allin, Mr. Moody, Mr. Willard, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Fox, Mr. Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Walter. 

Q. Whether it be lawful for a man to marry his wife’s sister ?f 

The next meeting is to be the second Monday in June. J. Pierpont, 
Moderator. The question to be debated is, — Whether and how far the 
discipline of our Lord in our churches is to be extended unto the chil- 
dren therein baptized ? 

June 12, 1693. Present, Mr. Increase Mather, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Allin, Mr. Willard, Mr. Fox, Mr. Cotton Mather, Mr. J. Peirpont.{ 

The next meeting is to be the second Monday in July. The Presi- 
dent was chosen Moderator. The questions to be discoursed on 
are: — 

1. Whether a church history of New England would not be a thing 
necessary and profitable to be at this time endeavored? And what 
advice should be given for the most advantageous management of such 
an undertaking ? 

2. How far ministers of the gospel are obliged to visit the sick in 
times of epidemical and contagious distempers ? 


* The votes about the powers of synods are in the ‘‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 
45, and also in the “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 20, 21. In the record, which 
is in Cotton Mather’s handwriting, after the question appears the signature of 
“N. Walter, Moderator,” and the votes that follow are apparently in his 
handwriting. — Eps. 

t It was not judged lawful. See “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 22-24, and 
** Magnalia,” Book V. p. 47. — Eps. 

t The record gives next the result of the discussion of the question of ex- 
tending discipline of the churches to children. It is printed in the “ Thirty Im- 
portant Cases,” pp. 24, 25, and in the “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 48. — Eps. 
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July 10, 1693. The association met at Cambridge. Present, the 
President, Moderator, Mr. Charles Morton, Mr. James Allen, Mr. 
Samuel Willard, Mr. John Bayley, Mr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Neh. 
Walter, Mr. Jonathan Peirpont. 

The proposal for encouraging a church history of New England was 
heard, considered, »nd encouraged, and all necessary assistance for the 
exact forming of it offered and engaged, and a monthly account of the 
progress in that work expected. 

The question referring to the ministers of the gospel, their obligation 
to visit the sick in times of epidemical and contagious distempers, 
resolved by the seven following conclusions.* 

The next meeting is appointed to be held on the second Tuesday in 
August. Mr. Charles Morton is chosen Moderator. Question, — In 
what cases a minister may leave his people? Question reserved, — 
What singular expedient should we further meditate and prosecute for 
promoting the great design of reformation among us ? 

Cambridge, August 9, 1693. Present, Mr. Morton, Moderator, 
Messrs. Increase Mather, James Allen, Samuel Willard, Jabez Fox, 
James Sherman, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Pierpont. The question, 
in what cases a minister may leave his people, thus answered.f 

The next meeting to be on Sept. 4, Mr. Allen, Moderator. The 
reserved question to be then considered. 


Cambridge, Sept. 4, 1693. Present, Mr. Allen, Moderator, Messrs. 
Mather, Morton, Wigglesworth, Willard, Sherman, Mather, Walter, 
Pierpont. The question, what singular expedient should we further 
meditate and prosecute for promoting of the great design of reforma- 
tion among us, thus answered.{ 

The next meeting to be on the first Monday in October, — Mr, 
Willard, Moderator. Agreed that we will then consider on Mr. 
Morton's proposals to make the College better and greater.§ 

Cambridge, Oct. 2, 1693. Mr. Willard, Moderator. We considered 
several proposals for the welfare of the College, and put some of them 
into a way towards execution, particularly one for enlarging the College 
buildings. 

Moreover, we now unanimously voted and signed the following 
address to his Excellency the Governor and Council: — 


“Inasmuch as the peace by the good hand of God lately restored in 
the eastern parts of this Province affords a return of the opportunity to 


gospelize the Indians in those parts, the former neglects whereof, ’tis 
to be feared, have been chastised in the sore disasters which the late 
war with the savages have brought upon us, — 





* These conclusions are printed in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 46. They 
form Case IX. of the “ Thirty Important Cases.” — Eps, 


, : . 
t For the answer to this question see “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 27-30, 
and ‘‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 47. — Eps. 

t Several expedients are suggested in the answer. See “ Thirty Important 
Cases,” No. XI.; “‘ Magnalia,’’ Book V. p. 100. — Eps. 

§ Mr. Morton’s removal to New England was connected with an expectation 
of the presidency of the College, and he was elected vice-president. See 
Quincy’s “‘ History of Harvard University,” vol. i. pp. 70, 71. — Eps. 
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“ We do now humbly solicit your Excellency and Council by all fit 
methods to encourage a design of propagating the Christian faith 
among those miserable people. That so we may answer our profes- 
sion in the first settlement of this country as well as the direction of 
our present charter; and that the French essays to proselyte the 
heathen unto popish idolatry may not exceed our endeavors to engage 
them unto the evangelical worship of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
we may the more comfortably hope for the blessing of God on our 
trade in those parts when we seek first the interests of his kingdom 
there.” 

The next meeting to be endeavored on the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, and the case then to be considered, — By what methods may 
we invigorate the design of recording illustrious and memorable 


events of Providence throughout this country? The book left with 
C. Mather. 


Cambridge, Nov. 6, 1693. We met, and having seriously con- 
sidered the methods of invigorating the design to record illustrious and 
memorable events of Providence throughout this country, it was 
agreed that there should be drawn up convenient proposals for the 
forwarding of this design; and that these proposals being printed, 
further care should be taken to disperse them into the hands of all the 
ministers throughout the land. 

There was also a question reserved, — In what cases is a divorce of 
the married justly to be pursued and obtained ? 

It was proposed that our next meeting should be on the first 
Monday of March, 1694, the President to be Moderator. 

1694, March 4. Present, the President, Mr. Morton, Mr. Allen, 

re ‘ ‘ T . 
Mr. Willard, C. Mather, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Walter, Mr. Pierpont. 
After the debating and concluding of several matters relating to the 
College, the proposals of recording illustrious providences were con- 
sidered, and signed by the President and Fellows, to be in their names 
published unto all the ministers of the country.* 

April 2. We met at Cambridge, and having adjusted the method 
of sending abroad the proposals about recording illustrious provi- 
dences, we considered that question, — In what cases is a divorce of 


the married justly to be pursued and obtained? and it was thus 
answered.t 

May 7, 1694. @Q. Whether a pastor of a church may not by him- 
self suspend from the Lord’s table a brother accused or suspected of 
scandal until the matter may or should be regularly examined ? 

Q. Whether the elders of the church have not a negative on the 
votes of the fraternity ? 


* These proposals are printed by Cotton Mather, “ Thirty Important Cases,” 
pp. 71-73, and again in the “ Magnalia,” the sixth book of which was compiled 
in answer to them. In both places the date is given as March 5, which is cor- 
rect, as the 4th was Sunday. In the preface to Increase Mather’s “‘ Essay for 
the Recording of Illustrious Providences,” published in 1684, similar proposals 
for such a work are given. Eps. 

t The opinion of the Association concerning divorce is printed in “ Thirty 
Important Cases,” pp. 32-34; “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 48. — Eps. 
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Propositions concerning the power of elders in the government of 
the church. * 

The next meeting to be the second Monday in June, 1694. Ques- 
tion, — Whether in the ordination of ministers the imposition of hands 
be not a rite still to be retained ? 

Cambridge, June 11, 1694. This day, adjourning the consideration 
of the question formerly propounded, we considered the difficulties in 
the church of Watertown, about the ordination of a pastor among 
them, which were now laid before us. Our advice about those diffi- 
culties we drew up and signed, and then the President and Fellows of 
the College applied themselves to the affairs of that soc iety. 

Our next meeting intended for the second Monday of ‘July, — Mr. 
Willard to be Moderator. 

Cambridge, July 9, 1694. We met, and the time being spent in a 
further discourse with divers gentlemen of the church of Watertown, 
about the prosecution of the advice formerly given them, together with 
other matters of weight which occasionally fell under our consideration, 
the question formerly propounded was yet left to consideration at the 
next meeting, which is to be on the first Monday of the next month, 
— Jabez Fox to be Mode srator. 

Cambridge, Aug. 6, 1694. We then met, according to agreement, 
and there were present, besides the Moderator, Mr. Increase Mather, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Allen, Mr. Wigglesworth, Mr. Willard, Mr. Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Sherman, Mr. W alter, Mr. Pierpont, Samuel Angier; 
and the question, whether in the ordination of ministers the imposition 
of hands be not a rite still to be retained, reserved to this meeting, 
was answered in the following propositions, to which all agreed. Pro- 
positions concerning ordination.f 

The next meeting to be on the first Monday in September. The 
question then to be discoursed on,— Whether angelical visits by 
visible appearance to the people of God in these days are wholly 
ceased; or, if not ceased, what are the marks whereby we may 
distinguish them from diabolical ? The book left with S. Angier. 

Whether the election of a pastor to a destitute church do not 
belong to the brethren of that church whereof he is to be the pastor ? 
This the next question to be debated. The book left with Ja: Sher- 
man. 

1“ 8™, 1694, Cambridge. Propositions touching the power of 
choosing a pastor, unanimously voted.t 

The first Monday of November next appointed for our next 
meeting. The book left with C. Mather. The question, — Whether 
there are any cases wherein a minister of the gospel may lay down 
his ministry ? 





* These propositions are printed in the “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 34- 
37, and in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 45. — Eps. 

t The propositions concerning ordination are Case XIV. of the “ Thirty 
Important Cases,” and are also ih the “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 49. — Eps. 

t These propositions are in “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 40, 41; “‘ Magna- 
lia” Book V. p. 49. — Eps. 
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Nov. 5, 1694.* 

Cambridge, April 8, 1695. The question, — Whether the pastor 
of a church, upon a common fame of a scandal committed by any in 
his church, be not bound in duty to inquire into that scandal, although 
there should not be brought any formal complaint unto him of it. 
The question, with unanimous agreement, answered in the affirmative ; 
and that for these reasons.f 

The first Monday of May next appointed for our next meeting. 
The book left with J. Pierpont. ‘The question, — How far the 
confessions of a guilty and a troubled conscience are to be kept secret 
by the minister or Christian to whom those confessions have been 
made ? 

May 6, Cambridge. Our time was mostly spent in considering the 
cases of Salem village and of Watertown, laid before us by some of the 
inhabitants.} 

The book was left with the President of the College. Our next 
meeting deferred until July 8. 

July 8, Cambridge. The question before appointed to be discoursed 
on the first Monday in May was deferred to this time.§ 

Our next meeting is to be on the first Monday in August. The 
Moderator then, Ch. Morton. The question then is,— What is the 
duty owing from the church unto persons who upon private prejudices 
withdraw from the communion of the church ? 

Aug. 5, 1695. The question,— What is the duty owing from the 
church to persons who upon private prejudices withdraw from the 
communion of it? — the result whereof was. || 

This with the book was left with James Allen, as next Moderator. 
The meeting to be on the 2d of September; the question, — What 
loan of money upon usury may be practised ? 

The question was deferred to the next meeting, and the meeting to 
be on the seventh day of October. The book committed to Mr. Wil- 
lard, who is to be Moderator.{ 

6% 2™ [1696]. The President being Moderator, the entangled 
affairs of Watertown were considered, and some other matters. ‘The 
book left with Mr. Morton, and the question of usury still referred. 


* The result of the debate on the question about laying down the ministry 
follows immediately. It is Case XVI. of the “ Thirty Important Cases,” and 
is printed in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 50. There is next a leaf left blank 
in the record. — Eps. 

t The reasons are Case XVII. of the “ Thirty Important Cases,’ 
printed also in the ‘‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 50.— Eps. 

t See Bond’s Watertown, pp. 1051-1054. — Eps. 

§ Then follows the result of the debate on keeping secret the confessions of 
a guilty and troubled conscience, for which see “‘ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 
45-47, and “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 50.— Eps. 

|| For this result see “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 47, 48; ‘“‘ Magnalia,” 
Book V. p. 51. — Eps. 

J There is a blank leaf before the next entry in the book. — Eps. 
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Question, — What loan of money upon usury may be practised ? * 
May 4, 1696, Cambridge. 

The next meeting to be on the second Monday in June; Mr. Allen, 
Moderator. Question, — Whether it be in the power of men to state 
days for religious worship ? 

At a meeting August 3, the time was spent in debating special 
cases. The next meeting was determined to be on the first Monday 
in September, the former question continued, and Mr. Wigglesworth 
was chosen Moderator. 

At a meeting on the first Monday in September, 1696, the question 
was debated, but (the Moderator being absent) the debate concerning 
the same was not finished. Mr. Wigglesworth was continued Mode- 
rator ; the next meeting was designed to be on the first Monday in 
October. 

At a meeting on the first Monday in October, the Moderator then 
present, what “here follows (being before drawn up) was read and 
voted as an answer to the foregoing question.T 

The next meeting to be on the first Monday in November, Mr. Fox 
chosen Moderator. The question then to be debated is : — 

Q. Whether it be lawful to eat blood and things strangled? The 
question taken from Acts xv. 29. 

Nov. 2. Other matters of churches distressed in our neighborhood 
engrossing the most of our time, our question, de esu sanguinis et 
suffocati, was deferred until the first Monday of March, in the year 
1697, if the Lord permit us to live unto it. 

Being met on the first Monday in March, the preceding question 
was answered as followeth. ¢ 

The next meeting to be on the first Monday in April; Mr. Morton, 
Moderator. ‘The question to be debated was, — Whether significant 
ceremonies in the worship of God not instituted by him are lawful to 
be used? 

Being met April 3, the time was spent in debating about the affairs 
of Cambridge § and Watertown. The question referred to the first 
Monday in May; Mr. Allen, Moderator. 

May 1,’97. Mr. Willard chosen to be Moderator the next meeting, 
and the question continued. 

Question, — Whether significant ceremonies in the worship of God 
not instituted by him are lawful to be used ? 


* For the opinion on the question of usury see “ Thirty Important Cases,” 
pp. 49-52; “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 51.— Eps. 

+ The answer was in the negative. See “ Thirty Important Cases,” No. 
XXL; “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 52. — Eps. 

t Answered in the affirmative. See “ Thirty Important Cases,” No. XXII; 
“ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 52.— Eps. 

§ After the death of Mr. Gookin in 1692, the church in Cambridge was 
without a settled minister until the ordination of Mr. Brattle, Nov. 25, 1696. 
That gentleman adopted a novel practice of not requiring public relations of 
experience from new members, which was not agreeable to some of the church. 
Probably this was the subject of discussion at this meeting. See Paige’s 
“ History of Cambridge,” p. 284. — Eps. 
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June 13. Being met, the time was spent about the College con- 
cerns. The question continued till July 13, Mr. Fox to be Mod- 
erator. 

On the reserved question there were agreed the following proposi- 
tions. * 

August 2, 1697, Cambridge. The question was considered, — 
Whether any self-killing be lawful, and answered in the ensuing pro- 
positions. T 

The question reserved for the next meeting was,— Whether the 
games of cards or dice be lawful to be used among the professors of 
the Christian religion ? 

Cambridge, Sept., 1697. The sum of the answer to the reserved 
question was. ft 

Nov. 1, 1697, Cambridge. Question,— What respect is due to 
places of public worship ? § 

Cambridge, May 2, 1698. Question, — Whether to drink healths 
be a thing fit to be practised by the professors of the Christian religion ? 
Answered in the following propositions. || 

Cambridge, August 1, 1698. Question,— Whether instrumental 
music may lawfully be introduced into the worship of God in the 
churches of the New Testament? Considered and answered in the 
following conclusions. 

Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1698. Question, — Whether baptism is to be 
administered by any but the ordained ministers of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? The substance of the answer was as follows. ** 

Nov. 6, 1699. Propositions concerning the marriage of cousin- 
Germans.tf 

A question reserved for our first meeting in 1700,— Whether or 
how far the discipline of our churches upon offences in them is to 
depend upon the conviction of those offences in the courts of civil 
judicature ? ¢¢ 


* This is in a different hand from the preceding entry, and is the record of 
the July meeting. The propositions are printed in the “ Thirty Important 
Cases,” pp. 57-59, and in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 53. — Eps. 

t See “Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 60-62. — Eps. 

t The opinion of the Association in reference to cards and dice is printed 
in “ Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 62-64, and in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 
54. — Eps. 

§ The answer to this question is printed in the “Thirty Important Cases,” 
pp. 64-66 ; “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 54. — Eps. 

|| Three pages are left blank between this and the preceding entry. The 
propositions about drinking healths are Case II. of the “ Thirty Important Cases,” 
and are found also in the “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 55.— Eps. 

J See “Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 15-17; “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 55. 
Again a page left blank in the record. — Eps. 

** See “Thirty Important Cases,” pp. 66-68; “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 56. 
Two pages are left blank in the record. — Eps. 

tt See “‘ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 56. It will be noticed that a year has passed 
since the last meeting. There are two pages left blank in the record. — Eps. 

tt See “ Magnalia,” Book V. p. 57. The question has been stated in a dif- 
ferent form, and erased: ‘“ How far the discipline of a church may proceed 
upon cases that yet lie undetermined before the civil authority ?”” — Eps. 
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Cambridge, April 1, 1700. @. Whether to use the words of the 
Lord’s prayer as a stinted form of prayer in the public worship of God 
be a practice to be countenanced ? 

Though it may be lawful to pray in the words of the Lord’s 
prayer, yet for men to use these words as a stinted form, and therefore 
to count that their other prayers are made more acceptable to heaven 
by concluding with these words, will not easily be cleared from the 
charge of superstition. 

2. When our Saviour gave his platform of prayer to his disciples, 
it is the judgment of the ‘most able divines, both ancient and modern, 
that he did not prescribe the words in which, but the things for which 
we are to pray. ‘The variation of the form in Matthew from the form 
in Luke does much confirm this judgment; and that clause, “ When 
ye pray, say thus,” intimating that whenever we pray it must be thus, 
makes it still plainer to us. 

3. After our Lord had given his platform of prayer we find 
many a prayer occurring in the Scriptures, both of his own and of his 
Apostles. But we nowhere find the least example of conforming to 
or concluding with the very words of the Lord’s prayer. "Tis true 
there was an early use of this form in the primitive times, but there 
were other confessed abuses as early as this. 

Now being left thus destitute both of precept and pattern, men 
had need beware lest they incur that rebuke from God, Jer. vii. 31, 
“they do what I commanded them not.” 

4. Some time after our Lord’s giving his platform of prayer he 
says, John xvi. 24, “hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name.” 
This broadly signifies that our Lord having finished the work of re- 
demption, we should address our supplications to God with a more 
explicit mention of his mediation than had hitherto been taught unto us. 

5. To pretend that in every prayer we should present all our 
desires unto God, and therefore the Lord’s prayer must sum them up, 
is as vain as to say that in every sermon all our duties must be enum- 
erated, and therefore the decalogue, which is the sum thereof, must be 
recited in every sermon that is preached. 

6. To imagine any latent efficacy in the words and syllables of 
the Lord’s prayer, as if they made our prayers better for the manner 
of them (which is to be done rather by the exercise of suitable graces 
in our own hearts), or as if they procured a better success to our 
prayers in the court of heaven (which is to be done only by the advo- 
cateship of our Lord Jesus Christ), ’tis too near what some have called 
a syllabical idolatry. 

7. Our whole prayer, when duly made, is at all times no other 
than the Lord’s prayer explained and applied with proper expressions 
of our own. ‘To what purpose then is the repetition? There 

seems room for the great Owen’s question “whether the repetition of 
those words, after men have been praying for the things contained in 
them, as the manner of some is, be not so remote from any pretence 
or color of warrant in the Scriptures that it is in plain terms ridicu- 
lous.” 
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Cambridge, 5“ 6™ 1700. Whether to answer the desires of persons 
to enjoy the sacraments in the approach of death, when they cannot be 
enjoyed with the usual circumstances of public administration, be a 
thing to be countenanced ? 

1. There are many considerations that call for the baptism of the 
Lord ordinarily to be administered with public circumstances, or in the 
face of some Christian congregation ; albeit the different condition of 
a church already planted, and a church to be planted is in this matter 
to have allowances made unto it. 

Since the sacraments are not only symbols of grace exhibited unto 
us, but also protestationes fidei nostre coram mundo, therefore baptism 
should have an open and public celebration, and the sacred ordinance 
of baptism cannot so well be preserved from abuse and contempt if it 
be left unto private administrations. We concur to Calvin, “ cum 
istud sacramentum complectatur sacram et solennem introductionem in 
ecclesiam Det, sitque testimonium celestis nostri municipatus in quem 
ascribuntur tlli quos Deus adoptat sibi, fas non esse administrare bap- 
tismum nist in coetu fidelium; non quidem ut templum requiratur, sed 
ut ubivis numerus aliquis fidelium conveniat qui ecclesie corpus effi- 
ciat,” 

2. When the supper of the Lord is to be administered the Scrip- 
ture intimates that there must be a synaxis for it; nor is there in the 
Scripture the least intimation of its being an ordinance calculated for 
any other than a church society. 

Many of the reformed churches have therefore laid aside the pri- 
vate administrations of the holy supper. And we also cannot but 
approve that admonition of Alting, “ monendi sunt sani ut frequenter 
usurpent sacram cenam: egri ut fideli memoria recolant commu- 
nionem antegressam ut ttem spirituali communione contenti sint ; juata 
tllud Augustini, ‘crede et manducasti.’” 

3. Where churches for good reasons have an order and custom es- 
tablished among them for the sacraments to be nowhere administered 
but in the assemblies of the faithful, ’tis not fit that any particular per- 
son break that wholesome order. 

Especially since the demand of the sick for private administrations 
does for the most part not only lay more stress upon the ceremony 
than ought to be laid, but is also founded in some superstitious con- 
ceits concerning it which ought by no means to be countenanced. 

Cambridge, 2“ 7" 1700. What should be the conduct of pastors in 
case the major part of the brethren in the church vote for a colleague 
unto him, which in prudence and conscience he cannot approve to be 
joined with him? 

1. Although ’tis the liberty, and sometimes the duty of a church to 
have more ministers than one in their eldership, and the church has 
the liberty to choose its own ministers, nevertheless this liberty may 
be abused in their election of an unqualified person, and therefore 
great advice is to be taken by them in the use of it. 

2. As the government of the elders is not for to undermine the 
liberty of the brethren in the church, so the liberty of the brethren 
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must not evacuate the government of the elders; nor is the pastor 
merely to moderate, and blindly to prosecute all the votes of the church, 
but he may check the irregularities thereof until advice fairly called in 
shall determine them. 

3. A pastor that has a disagreeable colleague imposed by his 
churck: upon him should give all possible demonstration that his aver- 
sion to sich a colleague proceeds not from any humor, but from a 
noble principle of respect unto the honor of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the welfare of his people, with an evident sense of damage likely 
to rise unto the evangelical interests if he should consent unto it. 

4, Every Christian has a judgment of discretion asserted by all 
sound Protestants, according to which if he sees a church resolved 
upon bringing in a teacher notor iously unfit for the place i in respect of 
ignorance, error, or scandal, or a declared purpose to subvert the order 
of the Gospel, he may withdraw from the communion of such a flock 
unto one more desirable. And a pastor does not by his office lose 
the judgment of discretion which belongs to every Christian, but is 
indeed under greater obligations to use it, because of his relation to 
the flock, whic h renders him accountable for the mischiefs which it may 
by any cowardice and connivance and silence of his be betrayed into. 

5. A pastor having withstood the rash proceedings of his church, 
and given faithful warnings unto them, if after all they will still pro- 
ceed unto what he sees will be hurtful to them, and grievous to him- 
self, he is to lay the matter before a council of neighbor churches, 
who have indeed some claim to decide a case which will be of common 
concernment unto them all. In this way there will be safety. 

6. If the decision of the council be such that the pastor hath an 
invincible difficulty still remaining upon his conscience to hinder his 
consent unto it, there seems no remedy left but his own resignation. 
But then he must resign with such a regard unto truth and peace in 
managing the circumstance of his action, as may administer satisfac- 
tion to him when he may reflect upon it in a dying hour. 

Cambridge, 7* 2™ 1701. Question, — W hether a man that knows 
himself to be unregenerate may in his unregeneracy come to the table 
of the Lord. We maintain the negative. 

1. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper is a seal of the new cove- 
nant. It is a preposterous and pernicious abuse for a man to receive 
the seal of the new covenant, while he knows himself to reject the 
covenant itself. But as long as a man is unregenerate he does reject 
the covenant of God and of life. 

2. Self-examination is a necessary preparation for coming to the 
Lord’s supper. ‘They that upon self-examination do know that they 
cannot come worthily should not come till they may hope that they 
can. An unregenerate man cannot but eat and drink unworthily, for 
he that receives the bread and the wine in the eucharist, but receives 
not the Christ therein exhibited, is no worthy receiver. Now no such 
man is a receiver of Christ, 

The Lord’s supper is to be administered unto none but the 
members of particular churches. Now particular churches are to be, 
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like those Apostolical ones whom all the Epistles directed unto them 
intimate still to be of such as did not know themselves to be unregen- 
erate. The members of Evangelical churches are to be such as it 
should be meet to be thought of them all that God has begun a good 
work in them, not such as know themselves yet wholly destitute of 
such a good work upon them. 

4. A man that knows he has not repented of a particular scandal 
for which he may have been debarred from it may not come to the 
Lord’s supper. He that knows himself unregenerate knows that he 
has not sincerely repented of any thing, and may not come to an ordi- 
nance which is for none but penitents. 

5. A true child of God lately fallen into some greater and grosser 
iniquity should conscientiously abstain from the Lord’s supper until 
there has been a fresh application of the blood of the son of God unto 
his conscience. He that knows himself unregenerate knows that he 
has the vast guilt of his original sin with all his other iniquity lying 
upon him, and that he has never been cleansed by the blood of the 
only sacrifice. 

6. If a man know himself to be under the ceremonial impurities 
which debarred a man from the passover, would it not have been a 
presumptuous thing for such an one to have pressed upon the passover 
because none else knew his impurities. ‘That which debars from the 
Lord’s supper is ignorance or want of grace, habitual or exercised. 
Neither that nor any immorality whatsoever debars from a converting 
ordinance. 

7. There is all the reason imaginable for us to concur with the 
generality of the sounder Protestants in this: that the Lord’s supper 
is not appointed for the ordinary means of working the first grace in 
unregenerate men, but for the confirming and strengthening of grace 
in the regenerate. Indeed, it is proof enough in that we find it said 
faith comes by hearing, but nowhere said it comes by the sacrament. 

8. It is a weak objection, that then so far as a man scruples his 
own regeneration, so far he must scruple the lawfulness of his coming 
to the Lord’s supper; and he cannot eat in faith, but must sin in 
eating. ‘The command of the Lord Jesus Christ unto his disciples is 
to come. Our faith cannot question this command. We may and 
should come, though we have many doubts and fears upon us about 
ourselves ; for while we have a probable hope of our own regeneration, 
we do not know of any thing that should hinder us. Wide is the 
difference between a man’s knowing himself unregenerate, and not 
infallibly knowing himself to be regenerate, and yet having a probable 
hope of it. 

9. Finally, we assent unto the doctrine of Mr. Baxter in this point 
thus delivered : — 

“The sin of an hypocrite and an ungodly person, if he do receive, 
lies in lying and hypocrisy ; in that he professeth to repent unfeignedly 
of his sin, and to be resolved for an holy life, and to believe in Christ, 
and to accept him on his covenant terms, and to give himself to God 
as his father, his Saviour, and his sanctifier, and to forsake the flesh, 
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the world, and the devil, when indeed he never did any of this, but 
secretly abhorreth it at his heart, and will not be persuaded to it; and 
so all this profession, and his very covenanting itself, and his receiving 
as it is a professing, covenanting sign, is nothing but a very lie. 
And what it is to lie unto the Holy Ghost, the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira telleth us.” “Monthly Preparations for the Communion,” 
p. 20. 

9% 4™ 1701. Question, — Whether the imposition of hands be 
requisite in the ordination of other church officers besides the pastors ? 

At a meeting of the ministers, being present, Sept. 6, 1703, Messrs. 
Willard, Woodbridge, Sherman, Angier, Brattle, Gibbs, Peirpont, 
Wadsworth ; the Rev. Mr. Samuel Willard chosen Moderator for the 


ensuing year, Question, — What is a church to do to their members 


where they so contend with as to separate and live apart from their 
conjugal relations.* 
CaMBRIDGE, Nov. 6, 1704. 
Dear BRETHREN, — The ministers who sometimes meet at Cambridge 
have thought it proper to entertain you with certain proposals, agreed 
a while ago by a much greater convention of ministers at Boston. The 


copy of the proposals here enclosed will sufficiently give you to understand 


the intentions of them. And we have all possible reason to believe your 
good affections for such intentions. 

’Tis well known that the pastors who have taken the pains personally 
to visit their flocks, and suitably, prudently, faithfully address all persons 
in them upon the great concerns of their everlasting happiness, have had 
an unknown success attending their holy labors. Chrysostom and Austin 
set an encouraging example for such labors to after ages. All the public 
sermons in the days of Calvin did not more good at Geneva than the 
private visits which the several ministers of the city, by joint consent, 
made unto the several families under their charge. Both Englands have 
seen great instances of diligence and advantage in the discharge of the 
evangelical ministry. 

But that the pastors of our churches may more comfortably enjoy the 
assistance of one another, which doubtless they all find more than a little 
needful for them under the difficulty which in their ministry they often 


meet withal, you are very sensible how useful their well-formed associa- 


tions may be unto them. The most early times of New England pro- 
pounded and practised them. Our churches did betimes feel the benefit 
of them ; and it is to be hoped that where such associations have been 
already formed, they will be lively maintained and preserved, and usefully 
carried on ; and that where they are not yet formed, the Lord will stir up 
his servants to consider what to do that they may not incur the incon- 
veniencies of him that is alone. 

But there is one thing more which has been greatly desired, and never 
yet so fully attained. It is that the several associations of ministers 
may uphold some communion and correspondence with one another, and 





* There is a blank of five pages between this and the preceding entry. The 
record ends here on the 179th page. The remainder of the volume is blank, 
except that on page 200 there is some scribbling of the names of Daniel and 
Margaret Rogers (see above, p. 254) ; and that the two circular letters which 
we print next occur near the end of the book. There are also a few unimpor- 
tant memoranda of attendance at meetings of the Association and proposed 
votes. — Eps. 
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that they would freely communicate unto each other by letters whatever 
they may apprehend a watchful regard unto the great interests of religion 
among us may call to be considered. 

It is with a special respect unto that design that the ministers of the 
association sometimes meeting at Cambridge do now make this essay; and 
having laid these things before you, do heartily recommend you and all 
your studies to serve him unto the blessing of the Lord. 

They do it by the hand of, Sirs, 

Yours, 
SAMUEL WILLARD, Moderator. 
To the Reverend 
To be communicated. 


Boston, 1 June, 1704. 

To serve the great intentions of religion, which is lamentably decay- 
ing in the country, it is proposed. 

That the pastors of the churches do personally discourse with 
the young people in their flocks, and with all possible prudence and 
goodness endeavor to win their consent to the covenant of grace in all 
the glorious articles of it. 

2. That unto this purpose the pastors do take up the laborious but 
engaging practice of making their personal visits unto all the families 
th: . belong unto their congregations. 

That the pastors, in this way of proceeding, bring on their people, 
as ai as they can, publicly and sole mnly to recognize the covenant of 
God, and come unto such a degree of the church state as the »y shall be 
made willing to take their station in; but not leave off until the *+y shall 
be qualified for and persuaded to communion with the church in all 
special ordinances, 

4. That for such as have submitted to the government of Christ in 
any of his churches, no pastors of any other churches any way go to 
shelter them under their wing from the disc sipline of those from w yhom 
they have not fairly been recommended. 

5. That they who. have not actually recognized their subjection to 
the discipline of Christ in his church, yet ‘should either upon, their 


obstinate refusal of such a subjection, or their falling into other 


scandals, be faithfully treated with proper admonitions; about the 
method and manner of man: aging which admonitions the pastors with 
their several churches will be left unto the exercise of their own 
discretion. 

6. It is desired and intended, if the Lord please, that at the gen- 
eral convention of the ministers there may be given in by each of the 


pastors present an account of their progress and success in that holy 
undertaking which has been proposed; that so the Lord may have the 
glory of his grace, and the condition of religion in the country may be 
the better known and served among us. 

7. As a subserviency to the good and great intentions, it is proposed 
that the associations of the ministers in the several parts of the country 
may be strengthened, and that the several associations may by letters 
hold more free communications with one another. 

Voted and unanimously consented unto. 

36 
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DECEMBER MEETING, 1879. 


The regular monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 
11th instant, at 3 o’clock P.M.; the President, Mr. WINTHROP, 
in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. He reported also that he had sent such volumes of 
the Soviety’s publications as could be spared to the Kentucky 
Historical Society, in accordance with the vote passed at the 
November meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from President 
Andrew D. White, accepting his election as a Corresponding 
Member. 

The President then announced the death of a Resident 
Member, Erastus B. Bigelow, LL.D., as follows : — 


When our Recording Secretary made up the roll of living 


Resident Members for the last volume but one of our Pro- 
ceedings, —less than two years ago,—the name of Bige- 
low represented on that roll three of our limited number, — 
distantly, if at all, related to each other, and of widely different 
pursuits, but all alike of eminent distinction in this com- 
munity. Qne of them was an accomplished jurist, who had 
been for some years the Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court. Another of them was a wise, learned, and venerable: 
physician, who had worthily presided for seventeen years over 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The third 
was a brilliant inventor, whose marvellous looms had given 
him a deserved celebrity at home and abroad, and who, in 
building up his own fortune, had founded and developed a 
prosperous manufacturing town in our State of Massachusetts. 
Since that roll was made up, they have all followed each 
other to the grave, at different ages, but in too quick suc- 
cession, and the name is already lost, for a time at least, from 
our list of living Resident Associates. 

The Hon. Erastus B. Bigelow, the last of the three, died 
most suddenly at his winter home in this city, on Saturday 
lust, the 6th instant, to the great sorrow of us all. 

Iam conscious that I can add nothing to the excellent 
notices of his career and character which have appeared in 
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more than one public journal. But our own records must 
not be left without some tribute to so eminent a citizen and 
so valued a member of our Society. 

He was born in West Boylston, in this Commonwealth, in 
April, 1814, and he had thus not yet completed the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. He enjoyed but few advantages or 
opportunities of education, his mind having busied itself from 
early boyhood in observing and improving the machinery 
which he tended in his father’s mill. It will be for some 
competent biographer hereafter to follow him in his ingenious 
contrivances, at fourteen years of age, for making suspender 
webbing and piping cord and coach lace, and to trace him 
along, step by step, to his triumphant invention of the power- 
loom for Brussels and tapestry carpets. Such an evolution is 
fit to be followed and recorded. It is enough for me to say, 
on this occasion, that he long ago earned for his name no sec- 
ond place among the great inventors of labor-saving machinery 
in New England,— with Thomas Blanchard, and Uriah A. 
Boyden, and George H. Corliss of Rhode Island, and others 
who are familiar to you all. Indeed, at the moment of his 
death he was to American mechanical science what William 
Morris Hunt so lately was to the Fine Arts of our country, 
and we are thus called to lament, in a single season, and 
within a few months of each other, the premature loss of our 
foremost artist and our greatest inventor. Fortunately, they 
both lived long enough to leave behind them enduring illus- 
trations of their genius in works of signal utility and beauty, 
which will perpetuate their own memory, while they con- 
tribute to the welfare and happiness of their fellow-men. 

Mr. Bigelow was not an inventor only. He has entitled 
himself to be remembered as a clear and powerful thinker and 
writer on the difficult questions of revenue and trade. His 
large volume, published in 1862, on ** The Tariff Question con- 
sidered in regard to the Policy of England and the Interests of 
the United States,”’ with his briefer essay on the same subject, 
published only two years ago, may be counted among the 
most notable and valuable contributions to the discussion of 
the Protective System which have emanated from either side 
of the Atlantic, and may be classed with the kindred writings 
of Francis Bowen and the late Nathan Appleton. They ex- 
hibit the same powers of analysis, combination, and com- 
parison which characterized his mechanical successes. His 
mind seemed capable of intense concentration of thought, and 
he could bring it to bear upon any subject, material or 
intellectual, which came within the range of his observation 
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and study, with something of lens-like precision and direct- 
ness. He marshalled his statistical tables with the same skill 
with which he had applied the bands and levers of his magic 
loom, and illustrated his arguments by facts and figures as 
distinct and exact as the patterns he had taught that loom 
to weave. 

It is hardly surprising that the strain and tension to which 
his brain had been so often subjected should have made him 
the subject of sudden prostration. He sought relief many 
years ago by fixing his summer residence amid the invigora- 
ting and exquisite scenery of North Conway; but not even 
the grand rocks and mountains by which he was surrounded 
gave him greater delight, I think, thati his own ingenious 
arrangement of the little hydraulic ram which carried up the 
water from a distant meadow to his house and barn, and to 
the wayside fountain for the refreshment of man and beast. 

Mr. Bigelow was elected a member of this Society in April, 
1864, and we may not forget that he served us assiduously as 
one of the Committee, with our lamented friends William G. 
Brooks and Robert M. Mason, to whose devoted supervision 
we are so much indebted for the successful reconstruction of 
this building. He took a particular and personal interest in 
the arrangement and adornment of this Dowse Library, in 
which we are assembled, and generously claimed the privilege 
of selecting and presenting to us the carpet now beneath our 
feet. He was,— not unnaturally, — willing and glad to be 
associated in the hall of an Historical Society with one of the 
fabrics of his own greatest invention. 

In 1869, he presented to our Library six large volumes, en- 
titled, ** Inventions of Erastus Brigham Bigelow, Patented in 
England from 1837 to 1868,” in which were brought together 
the printed specifications of no less than eighteen patents 
granted to him in England. 

Two or three years later, in presenting to our Library a 
copy of Lossing’s “* American Centenary,” containing a his- 
tory of the progress of the United States for a hundred years, 
he gave us some interesting details of the rise and progress 
of the town of Clinton, and of the part he had taken in found- 
ing and building it up, dwelling with special delight on the 
large number of hands for whom he had secured remunera- 
tive employment. He promised, at our request, to prepare 
this account deliberately, and in greater detail, at some 
future day for publication in our Proceedings. That account 
has now, unhappily, been lost to us; but the Town itself will 
always sufficiently tell the story of his invention and enter- 
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prise, and will sacredly guard the memory of one so closely 
associated with it in life, and I may add in death, — since, 
agreeably to his own desire, his remains have already found 
their resting-place in the cemetery at Clinton. 

In conclusion, I am instructed by the Council of our So- 
ciety to present the following Resolution : — 


Resolved, That we have heard with deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of our esteemed and dis: 
tinguished Associate, the Hon. Erastus B. Bigelow, LL.D., 
and that the President appoint one of our number to prepare 
a Memoir of him for some future volume of our Proceedings. 


The Resolution was adopted unanimously. 
The President proceeded to notice the recent death of a 
Corresponding Member, saying : — 


The name of the Rev. William Ives Budington, D.D., was 
added to our Corresponding list in February, 1871. But he 
had long before been one of our active Resident Members, 
having been elected in January, 1848, and only losing his 
membership, by removal from the State, in 1854. During 
this period he published a “ History of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Charlestown,” — a valuable contribution to 
our Town and Church Histories, and abounding in evidences 
of careful research into early New England records. 

Born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1815, and a graduate 
of Yale College in 1834, he completed his theological pre- 
parations at Andover, was ordained in 1840, and for the 
fourteen following years was pastor of the church at Charles- 
town, whose history he wrote. He was a man of generous 
culture and close study, of great sincerity and earnestness of 
character, devoted to his profession, and preaching the Gos- 
pel by his life and example, not less than by the words of his 
mouth. If, as has been said, he was an intense believer in 
Congregationalism, as the best mode of disseminating Chris- 
tianity in these latter days, — as it certainly was the best and 
only mode of planting and propagating it here in old Puritan 
times, — he had no intolerance or indifference toward other 
denominations. Sectarianism, with him, was a means, and 
not an end; and no man rejoiced more than he did in the 
spread of the Gospel of Christ by other churches as well as 
by his own. 

Removing to Brooklyn, New York, in 1854, he continued to 
preach with fervor and efficacy as pastor of the Clinton- 
avenue Congregational Church, until a sad malady touched 
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his very lips, and, after a year or two of suffering, closed 
them for ever. 

Having known him personally many years before, in this 
Society and elsewhere, I was in the way of meeting him re- 
peatedly last summer, while he was under medical treatment 
in this city, and was a witness of the patience and resignation 
with which he bore his great affliction. It was almost a re- 
lief to his friends, as it certainly must have been to himself, 
when, having happily been permitted to return to his home in 
Brooklyn for a few weeks, he breathed his last on the 29th 
of November, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 


Dr. GEorGE E. EL.ts said :— 


It is not because I have any thing to add in respectful 
tribute to what the President has said of the late Dr. Bud- 
ington, but because silence on my part would seem like an 
omission, that I offer a brief word. But a few weeks’ inter- 
val divided the dates on which, nearly forty years ago, Dr. 
Budington and myself entered into our professional relations, 
respectively with the several branches of the old Congrega 
tional Church in Charlestown. For some fourteen years we 
shared together very pleasant personal and friendly relations 
also. He was a most faithful and devoted Christian minister, 
a good scholar, strongly attached to the Congregational 
Church system of New England; and for his virtues and 
graces of character he was as much respected and beloved by 
the members of my society as of his own. He greatly prized 
his membership in this Historical Society, to which he was 
elected in March, 1848, and which he was obliged to yield on 
his removal from the State to Brooklyn, in 1854. I recall 
with much pleasure occasions in which we came in together 
to attend our meetings here, and frequent conversations upon 
the subjects that engaged us. In such correspondence as I 
have had with him since ke left us, he often reverted to the 
grateful remembrances and associations of his membership. 

He retained his strength of Christian faith and his sweet 
serenity of spirit through the painful process of excruciating 
disease which closed his life. 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN communicated eight letters written 
by a revolutionary soldier named Samuel Sweat, of Kingston, 
New Hampshire : five in 1775, from the camp at Winter Hill, 
and three, two years later, from Ticonderoga. 

These letters were written by a man of limited education, 
and contain many blunders in spelling and grammar. They 
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furnish no new facts, but the following extracts may have, 
perhaps, enough interest to warrant their publication : — 


July 7, 1775. . . . I came to Cambridge on Tuesday night, and 
went the same night to Winter Hill, and lodged with Mark, who is in 
good health. He looks as well and as fresh as ever he did. I was 
over again yesterday. This forenoon we have moved to the westerly 
side of Prospect Hill, and are now fixing our tents. We have a 
plenty of good provisions. We have as good milk for breakfast as any 
at home, and good bread. 

Our army is in good health and high spirits. They took from the 
enemy, on Tuesday morning last, four. of their light horse which ran 
by their guards. We are informed that the regulars had killed on the 
hill the other day 92 commissioned officers, 102 sergeants, 100 corpo- 
rals, and 753 soldiers. We have not yet received any money. I 
would have you go to Capt. Calf and get some leather, and carry it to 
Mr. Griffin, and get him to make my cartouch-box, and send it to me 
as soon as you can. And if you can, send me my large singing-book. 

July 19, 1775. . . . I have this day heard that there is a man come 
home that was sent to London soon after the Concord fight, and that 
he has brought a packet, and that it is gone this day to Watertown to 
the Congress. What it is nobody as yet knows, but the man says that 
he has brought good news for America. People in general think there 
will be no more fighting this year. 

July 22, 1775. . . . Since I wrote you my last letter our people 
have burned the lighthouse below Boston. They burned it before [?] 
day, and last night I heard they burned a cutter, and took sixteen 
prisoners. .. . 

July 26, 1775. . . . In answer to your friendly advice concerning 
enlisting to storm Boston, I will inform you that I never heard of the 
plan until I received your kind letter, and you may rely on my word 
that I will not run any hazard to my life unless I am in Providence 
called thereto. If I should be called to face the enemy in the defence 
of our liberties, privileges, and religion, I hope that the God who has 
hitherto preserved and kept me will enable me to act as [illegible] 
man and a Christian. And may he preserve my life, and may he in 
his own time return me to my family in safety... . 

Last night a grenadier ran from the regulars and came to our 
guard with his gun, cartouch-box, &c. He says there were 700 or 
800 men killed on Bunker Hill, and that 300 or 400 more soon 
died. 

P.S.— 27 July. I have this morning the pleasure to inform you 
that two more of the regulars came to our guard at one o'clock. I 
saw them, and they say that they are much pinched for food, and that 
there are four more determined to come off this coming night. 

June 18, 1777. TiconpeRoGa. . . . Yesterday a party of Indians 
came through the woods by Crown Point, and took a man that was 
going from this place to Crown Point. He came here the day before, 
and was driving a yoke of oxen home. The Indians killed one of the 
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oxen. Six of the Indians crawled under the bush between the fort 
and our out guards near to a house where one McIntire, a Scotchman, 
lived, on the west side of the fort, and killed one Smith that belonged 
to Salem, and took the Scotchman and two soldiers belonging to Capt. 
Robertson’s company. The two men belonged to Salem. The sen- 
tries fired to give us the alarm; we all turned out, and Capt. Hutchings 
went out with about 100 men, and followed them eight or ten miles. 
They once got in sight of them, but could not get near enough to fire 
on them. But before Capt. Hutchings found their tracks they met 
Lieut. Taylor with a small scout. ‘Taylor, when he saw them, hid in 
the bushes, and as they came by, he rose up and fired on them. They 
fired at him and then ran. Taylor received a wound in his right 
shoulder. They suppose that there were about 18 or 20 Indians in the 
whoie. Capt. Hutchings drove them so fast-that they were obliged to 
throw away many of their things. 


Professor George W. Ranck, of Lexington, Kentucky, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

In announcing the publication of the second volume of the 
Sewall Papers, Dr. ELLIs, for the Committee, remarked, that 
the Index, to names only, which accompanied each volume, 
while it would have its uses for consultation for some pur- 
poses, was not to be regarded as furnishing all that was 


desirable or intended as a key to the contents of the work. 
The Committee had in view the preparation of an Index of 
Subjects in connection with the third volume of the Papers. 
Editorial work, preparatory to the publication of this third 
volume, which would complete the Journal, and of still a 
fourth volume to contain the Judge’s Letter Book, would 
proceed as rapidly as the engagements of the Committee 
would permit. 

The President exhibited an interesting memoir of a British 
Officer, stationed in Boston during the Siege, and remarked 
upon it as follows : — 


I have received within a week or two past, as a personal 
gift, a very interesting little volume,—one of 250 copies 
privately printed, — entitled “* Memoir and Letters of Captain 
W. Glanville Evelyn, of the 4th Regiment (‘ King’s Own’), 
from North America, 1774-1776.” 

After a brief memoir of Captain Evelyn, who died at New 
York, 6 Nov., 1776, in consequence of wounds received in 
the battle of Long Island, followed by a still briefer memoir 
of his ancestor, Robert Evelyn, who came over to Virginia in 
1633, and who wrote the little book which has now become 
“one of the very rarest of all the works on the early settle- 
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ment of America,” —“ liber rarissimus,” as Dr. Allibone calls 
it, — we have sixteen letters of this young Captain ; thirteen 
of them dated from the camp on Boston Common, one from 
“the heights of Charlestown, or Bunker's Hill,’ and two 
from “ New York Island,’’ the last being to his mother, on 
the 25th of Sept., 1776, a few weeks before he died. 

The first letter to his father, the Rev. Dr. Evelyn, after- 
ward Dean of Emley, Ireland, is dated 6 July, 1774, and 
says: “We made this harbor [Boston] the 19th of June. 
We continued on board our vessels three days; and on the 
14th had the assurance to land, notwithstanding the violent 
threat denounced against us; and that evening encamped on 
a small common on the west side of the town (I may say in the 
town) without any let or molestation. On the day following, 
the 43d Regiment disembarked and encamped along with us ; 
and just now the 5th and 38th are arrived from Ireland, landed 
and encamped in the same line, which, with a small park of 
artillery of six pieces of cannon and two cohorns, make a 
formidable appearance; .. . and for a corps de reserve, the 
64th is in Castle William, a small fortified island in the 
harbor. With this force we have no apprehensions from 
the very great numbers in this province, should they ever come 
to extremities, as they sometimes affect to insinuate; for 
though upon paper they are the bravest fellows in the world, 
yet in reality I believe there does not exist so great a set of 
rascals and poltroons.” 

In another letter to his father, 18 Feb., 1775: — 

** Would you believe it, that this immense continent, from 
New England to Georgia, is moved and directed by one man! 
—a man of ordinary birth and desperate fortune, who, by his 
abilities and talent for factious intrigue, has made himself of 
some consequence ; whose political existence depends upon 
the continuance of the present dispute, and who must sink 
into insignificancy and beggary the moment it ceases. . . . 
This is the case of our great patriot and leader, Sam. Adams. 
. . « Hancock is a poor contemptible fool, led about by 
Adams.” 

Another letter to his father is dated 23 April, 1775, and 
begins thus : — 

‘*It is impossible but you must hearan account, and probably 
a inost exaggerated one, of the little fracas that happened 
here a few days ago between us and the Yankey scoundrels.” 

This little fracas was, of course, the battle of Lexington 
and Concord, in which he was engaged, but escaped unhurt, 
and of which he gives a detailed account, to which is ap- 

87 
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pended by the editor the ‘“‘ English Account taken from the 
Historical Record of the 52d Regiment.”’ 


He was present at Bunker Hill battle also, and “ no doubt” 


wrote an account of it to his father, but the letter has not 
been found. He made his Will that evening. 


In a letter to his cousin, the Hon. Mr. Leveson Gower, 
from Boston camp, 19 Aug., 1775 (during the Siege of Bos- 
ton), he says: ‘Our situation has undergone very little change 


since the affair of the 17th of June, . . . England will find 


out that some other mode must be adopted than gaining every 
little hill at the expense of a thousand Englishmen; and if 
they mean to continue masters of this country, they will lay 
aside that false humanity towards these wretches which has 
hitherto been so destructive to us. They must lay aside the 
notion that hurting America is ruining Great Britain, and 


they must permit us to restore to them the dominion of the 
country by laying it waste, and almost extirpating the present 
rebellious race, and upon no other terms will they ever pos- 
sess it in peace.”’ 


“ Obliged to live upon salt pork and pease.” 


To his father, 7 Oct., 1775, he writes: “I am just now 


encamped on the heights of Charlestown, or Bunker’s Hill, 
the scene of action on the 17th of June. . . . The next cam- 
paign we shall have something to do. . . . I hope before the 
end of it to be able to tell you that Boston, New York, Phila- 


delphia, and all the capital towns on the continent are but 
stacks of chimneys like Charlestown here.” 

His last letter was dated New York Island, 25 Sept., 1776, 
to his mother, and gives a brief account of the battle of 


Long Island, in which he had been distinguished and escaped 
unhurt. But in the skirmish at Throg’s Neck, on the 18th 


of October thereafter, he was mortally wounded, and died on 
the 6th of November, 


There is a charming portrait of this young officer as a 
frontispiece to the volume, and there are other autotype 
illustrations: one of Lord Percy, and one of our General 
Charles Lee, in connection with an account of his capture by 


Colonel Harcourt, from a private plate at Nuneham Park. 
l'he volume is edited and annotated by Mr. G. D. Scull, now 
of Rugby, England, but a member of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, who kindly presented this copy to me. 
The severe expressions of these Letters are cited only as 
evidence of the exasperated feelings which abounded at the 
first outbreak of our Revolutionary War, and certainly not 


with any view of casting reproach on the memory of one who 
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fell so early in the service of his country. The allusion to 
the pre-eminent influence of Samuel Adams is too important 
to be lost to history. 


Mr. CHARLES W. TUTTLE said : — 


While looking into the details of the civil and military 
career of Earl Percy, who commanded the British reinforce- 


ment sent from Boston to Lexington, April 19, 1775, some 


years ago, I found that his father, the Earl, afterward Duke, 
of Northumberland, had in 1765, and several years after, 
the official title, ‘<< Vice-Admiral over all America.” No 
American and no English history that I had then, or have 


since, read, mentions any such officer. I could not help 


turning, for a while, from my principal design and look- 
ing up the origin of this official station. Proceeding from 
one thing to another, I came at length upon the official 
announcement in the London gazettes, that on the 22d of 


December, 1764, his Majesty had been pleased to appoint the 


Right Honorable Hugh Karl of Northumberland, “ Vice- 


Admiral over all America,” to which was added, “ This ap- 
pointment being made pursuant to a late act of Parliament.” 

This was “An act for the granting certain duties in the 
British Colonies and Plantations in America, &c.,” and pro- 
viding, among other things, for the punishment of breaches 


of the revenue laws, By this act the Admiralty Courts in 


the several colonies were authorized to take cognizance of 
breaches of the revenue laws. It provided also for the estab- 
lishment of a new Vice-Admiralty Court over all America, 
having jurisdiction of breaches of the revenue laws wherever 
the offence might occur in the British Colonies. 


The colonies at once objected to this extended jurisdiction 


of the Admiralty Court, and also to the proposed establish- 
ment of a Court of Vice-Admiralty over all America. But I 
find no mention, in the discussions of this subject at that time 
or later, or in contemporary histories, of the organization of 
this new Admiralty Court. It was therefore a surprise to me 


to find in the London gazettes of 1764 the appointment at 


various times of a full board of officers of this great Court of 
Vice-Admiralty over all America ; and a still greater surprise 
when I came upon a proclamation announcing the opening of 
this court in Halifax, in October, 1764. 

The following persons were appointed at various dates 


between the passage of the act and the end of the year 1764, 
to constitute this court: — 
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Vice- Admiral, — The Earl of Northumberland. 
Judge, — The Right Worshipful William Spry, LL.D. 
Registrar, — The Hon. Spencer Percival. 

Marshal, — Charles Howard, Gent. 


It is manifest that none of these officers, except the judge, 
expected to execute these offices in person. That was to be 
done by deputy. 

Judge Spry, whose wife was niece of the Earl of Chatham, 
arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, with his family on the 25th 
of September; and on the 9th day of October following, 
opened the Court of Vice-Admiralty over all America. On 
the 16th of October, the court issued the proclamation printed 
below. 

Whether this court was open for business in any other 
province, as designed, Iam not yet informed. The passage 
of the Stamp Act the next year, and the riots it occasioned 
in America, together With the violence offered to the local 
admiralty courts, very likely prevented further extension of 
this new court. 

In June, 1767, Judge Spry was appointed Governor of 
Barbadoes. He removed there, and died in office, in Sep- 
tember, 1772. It is singular that the elaborate histories of 
Nova Scotia contain no account of this Vice-Admiralty Court 
over all America. 

WueEreas, by an Act of Parliament, made and passed in the fourth 
year of his Majesty’s Reign, entitled,“ An Act for the granting cer- 
tain Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations in America,” &c. 
It is thereby, among other Things, Enacted and Declared, That from 
and after the twenty-ninth Day of September, a.p. 1764, all the 
Forfeitures, and Penalties, inflicted by that or any other Act of Par- 
liament, relating to the Trade and Revenues of the said British 
Colonies or Plantations in America, which shall be incurred there, 
shall and may be prosecuted, sued for, and recovered in any Court of 
Record, or in any Court of Admiralty in the said Colonies or Planta- 
tions where such Offence shall be committed ; or in any Court of Vice- 
Admiralty, which may or shall be appointed over all America, (which 
Court of ‘Admiralty or Vice-Admiralty are hereby respectively author- 
ized and required to proceed, hear, and determine the same) at the 
Election of the Informer or Prosecutor: 

And whereas’ his Majesty, by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of His High Court of Admiralty of Great Britain and Ireland, 
&c,, dated at London, the fifteenth Day of June, a.p. 1764, has been 
pleased to appoint the Right Worshipful WitLt1am Spry, Doctor of 
Laws, to be Judge of His Majesty’s Court of Vice-Admiralty over all 
America, with Power and Authority to proceed, hear and determine 
all Causes, civil and maritime, arising in any of the Provinces of 
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America, or the maritime Parts thereof, and thereto adjacent, at the 
Election of the Informer or Prosecutor: 

Pustic Notice 1s HEREBY Given, That the Right Worshipful 
Wirtiam Spry, Doctor of Laws, the Judge of his Majesty’s said 
Court of Vice-Admiralty over all America, hath opened his said Court 
on the ninth Day of October Instant, at Halifax, in the Province of 
Nova Scotia: hath thought fit to fix the first and third Wednesdays 
of every Month as Term Days, for the sitting of said Court at Halifax 
aforesaid: when and where all Causes, civil and maritime, arising in 
any Province of America, or the maritime Parts thereof or thereto 
adjacent, may be prosecuted. Of which all Parties concerned therein 
are hereby desired to take Notice. 

By Order of the Court. 
James Brenton, Dep. Register. 
Hatirax, 16th October, 1764. 


The following Memorial to Congress, in aid of the proposed 
monument at Yorktown, was reported from the Council : — 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled. 


The undersigned, composing the Council of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and by the order and in behalf of said Society, respect- 
fully represent, — 

That on the 29th of October, 1781, the Old Congress of the United 
States passed the following resolution : — 


“ Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled will 
cause to be erected at York in Virginia a marble column, adorned 
with emblems of the alliance between the United States and his most 
Christian Majesty, and inscribed with a succinct narrative of the sur- 
render of Earl Cornwallis to his Excellency General Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the combined forces of America and France ; 
to his Excellency the Count de Rochambeau, commanding the auxil- 
iary troops of his most Christian Majesty in America, and his Ex- 
cellency the Count de Grasse, commanding-in-chief the naval army of 
France in the Chesapeake.” 


That, on the 6th of November thereafter, the Congress adopted the 
following resolution : — 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs be directed to 
prepare a sketch of emblems of the alliance between his most Chris- 
tian Majesty and the United States, proper to be inscribed on the 
marble column to be erected in the town of York, under the resolution 
of the 29th of October last.” 


That these resolutions have not yet been executed, or, certainly, the 
column has not been erected. That less than two years remain before the 
one hundredth anniversary of the great crowning victory at Yorktown 
will become the subject of commemoration ; and that, while it may 
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already be too late for the completion of such a monument in season 
for that centennial celebration, there is still ample time for making 
provision for the laying of the corner-stone on the 19th of Oct., 
1881. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society earnestly desire that this 
pledge of the old Congress should be fulfilled, and that Yorktown may 
no longer be without a monument of the victory which brought to a 
triumphant conclusion the war for American independence, commenced 
at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 

They therefore pray your honorable bodies to make a suitable ap- 
propriation for this long-deferred monument, to appoint a commission 
for procuring the design and executing the work, and to cause all 
necessary arrangements to be made for the laying of the corner-stone 
at Yorktown, Virginia, on the day of the centennial commemoration. 

For the Massachusetts Historical Society, — 


Rosert C. Winturop, President. 
CuHarLes Francis Apams, Vice-President. 
Grorce E. Exvuis, Vice-President. 
GeorGeE Dexter, Recording Secretary. 
Cuartes DEANE, Corresponding Secretary. 
Cuar_es C, Smita, 7reasurer. 

SamvueEv A. Green, Librarian. 

Wituw S. AppLeton, Cabinet-keeper. 


WinsLow WARREN, 
CuarLes W. Tutt ez, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Justin WINSOR, 

D, A. GopparD, 


Executive Committee 
of the Council. 


Mr. DEANE read a letter from Mr. Samuel F. Haven, Li- 
brarian of the American Antiquarian Society, dated November 
19, 1879, introducing it by the following remarks : — 


Some three years ago (see Proceedings for December, 1876, 
p- 181, and January, 1877, p. 277), the Historical Society voted 
to transfer from its Library to that of the Antiquarian Society 
a manuscript diary of the Rev. David Hall, of Sutton, Mass., 
in two volumes, on the representation of Mr. Haven that 
the volumes belonged to the Antiquarian Society, having 
been deposited in its Library by the executor of the estate of 
Christopher C. Baldwin, a former librarian of that institu- 
tion, soon after his death, as having been Mr. Baldwin’s 
property. One of the volumes bore the name of Mr. Bald- 
win written in it by himself, and contained some evidence 
of having been given to him by consent of some member 
of the Hall family. The books had also been bound by Mr. 
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Baldwin, and his name was lettered upon their backs. 
Neither the volumes themselves, nor the Historical Society’s 
donation book, contained any evidence of their having been 
given to the Society, or deposited in its Library. The Re- 
cording Secretary’s records were probably not examined. 

Within a few weeks, however, I have ascertained, by an 
entry in the Society’s records under the date of April 13, 
1854, that at a meeting of the Society on that day, * Mr. 
Shattuck, from the Third Section, communicated to the 
Society a deposit of the Diary of the Rev. David Hall, a 
clergyman in Sutton, Massachusetts, in the last century; 
which deposit is made by Mr. David Hall of West Killingly, 
Connecticut, a grandson of the diarist, on the following con- 
dition, as prescribed by him in his letter to Mr. Shattuck, 
viz. : — 


“To be deposited in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, 
until such time as I may wish to withdraw it. I shall probably never 
call for it, except to return it again. 

“Davip Hatt,” * 


On calling the attention of the Council to this entry, they 


voted that the extract be communicated to Mr. Haven, with 
a request that the volumes be returned to the Library of this 
Society, the evidence that they belonged there being satis- 
factorily established. Mr. Haven promptly responded to this 
request and returned the volumes, with this letter :— 


* In the Recording Secretary’s Cabinet is a letter from Sarah S. Hall, dated 
“Danielsonville [West Killingly], Conn , Nov. 25, 1873,” addressed to the Pres- 
ident of this Society, in which she makes some inquiries concerning the diary of 
her great-grandfather, David Hall, in two volumes. She says that her father, 
Dr. David E. Hall, of Sutton, Mass., had the diary in his possession until he 
unhappily lent it to Dr. George Shattuck, of Boston, who never returned it; 
and on applying to his widow, after his death, was told that she knew nothing 
about it. After searching for it for years, the writer had recently seen men- 
tion made of the diary in the Society’s catalogue, and she supposes it was 
deposited with the Society’s manuscripts by Dr. Shattuck. Her father died 
before she had succeeded in her search for it,—he never having ceased to 
regret that he allowed it to go out of his hands. She is very desirous of 
reclaiming it. 

The writer’s father, “‘ Dr. David E. Hall, of Sutton,” is doubtless the same 
person as the “ Mr. David Hall, of West Killingly,” mentioned in the records, 
as he had probably removed to, or was temporarily sojourning in, the last- 
named place, when he deposited the diary in the Society’s library, and whence 
also his daughter dates her letter. It is not improbable also that the name of 
Dr. George Shattuck was a mistake for that of Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, our 
member, to whom the letter, cited in the records, was addressed. The several 
errors or misapprehensions respecting the disposition made of the manuscript 
in question, as regards this Society, are probably attributable to failing 
memory. —C. D. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOcIeEry, 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 19, 1879. 


Cuares Deane, Esq., LL.D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Dear Sir, — As requested in your note of the 13th inst., I return 
to the Library of the Historical Society the two volumes of the 
Diary of Rev. David Hall of Sutton, which, in September, 1876, had 
been transferred to the Library of this institution, on the supposition 
that they belonged to the latter. 

The recently discovered record seemingly sets the question of title at 
rest. 

I presume it is one of the cases which occur not infrequently, where 
some member of a family undertakes to dispose of an heirloom, and 
subsequently another member claims the right to make a different dis- 
position of it. 

The volumes were at some time in the hands of Christopher C. 
Baldwin, and were bound by him as his property, passing with his 
other books to the library of the American Antiquarian Society. How 
they came into the possession of the Mr. Hall by whom they were de- 
posited in the Library of the Historical Society, Ido not know, nor 
what right he had to represent the family title to them. 

It is possible that the reclamation of them was an after-thought, and 
that, having regained them in some manner, this Mr. Hall preferred to 
deposit them in a different place. I have little doubt that the Diary was 
given by some descendant of the author, rightfully or wrongfully, to Mr. 
Baldwin, and has been regarded as the property of the Society in com- 
mon with other documents collected by him and bound in the same style, 
which Mr. Baldwin’s administrator transferred informally to the Library. 

It happens that we have the most important portions of the Diary 
in another form, — a thorough abstract of such parts having been made 
by Mr. Baldwin to go with his other materials for a history of Sutton. 

Yours, dear sir, very faithfully, 
S. F. Haven, 
Librarian, Am. Ant, Society, 


The President then said : — 


I brought to the attention of the Society at our October 
meeting a volume recently printed by the city of London, 
entitled, * Analytical Index to the Series of Records known 
as the Remembrancia, 1579-1664.” 

In looking over this volume more recently, I have observed 
a few items which have an American interest. 

On pages 861, 362: — 

*“V. 8. Letter from the King to Sir Thomas Smyth, stat- 
ing that the Court had lately been troubled with divers idle 
young people, who, though twice punished, still continued to 
follow the same, having no employment. His Majesty, hav- 
ing no other course to clear the Court from them, had thought 
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fit to send them to him, that at the next opportunity they 
might be sent to Virginia, and set to work there. 
“ New MARKET, 18th January, 1618.” 


“VY. Letter from Sir Thomas Smyth to the Lord 
om | cae the foregoing letter, and stating that some 
of these persons s had already been brought, by the King’s com- 
mand, from Newmarket to London, and others were coming. 
The Company of Virginia * had no ship ready to sail, and no 
means to employ them or place to detain them in, and he re- 
quested the Lord Mayor to authorize their detention and 
employment in Bridewell, until the next ship should depart 
for Virginia. 

“18th January, 1618.” 


“ V. 56. Letter from the Company for Virginia to the 
Lord Mayor, expressing their regret that differences should 
have arisen between the Committees for the City and them- 
selves. Seeing that these differences had no solid founda- 
tion, and that the Company had now solemnly ratified, as 
much and more than in their former letter was offered, which 
they understood had been accepted and approved by the 
Common Council, —that on the City’s part the money had 
been collected and the children provided, — that the Com- 
pany had supplied a fair ship for transporting them, and the 
Privy Council had, at the City’s desire, granted their war- 
rant for the shipment of such children, the Company trusted 
that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen would proceed to the 
speedy ending of the differences. 

“ Circa 1619-20.” 

* “The Lord Mayor received an intimation from the Council informing him 
that all the ills and plagues affecting the City were caused through the number 
of poor swarming about the streets, and recommending the Corporation to sub- 
scribe with the Companies and the several Wards, and so to raise a fund to 
ship out these persons to Virginia, and he issued his precept to the several 
Companies for the purpose, March 27, 1609. On April the 29th, the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company determined to subscribe 200/., and the Members of the Com- 
pany advanced 300/. more ; the Ironmongers advanced 150/. 18,000/. was raised 
in the City for the purpose of founding this plantation. A broadside was issued 
in 1610 by the Council of Virginia touching the plantation; another stating that 
a good fleet of ships, under the conduct of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas 
Dale, Knights, would soon be ready to sail, and directing good artificers and 
others desirous of joining to repair to the ‘house of Sir Thomas Smyth, in 
Philpot Lane, before the end of January, 1612. A broadside was also issued in 
February, 1621, giving the number of the ships and people (one being the May- 
flower) sent out from August, 1620, to February, 1621. The scheme soon failed, 
for in 1623 Captain John Smyth, some time Governor, published a ‘ General 
History of Virginia, the Lower Isles, and New England,’ with the names of 
the adventurers and their adventures, the accidents that befell the Colonists, &c.”’ 
— Note of the Editors of the Remembrancia. 
88 
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Mr. DEANE presented the following Memoir of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, a Corresponding Member, which had been 
prepared, agreeably to the direction of the Society, some 
years ago, but had not been communicated; and he made 
the following explanation respecting it: — 


On information received of the death of Mr. Hunter, I was 
requested to say something here in commemoration of him, 
and it appears by the Proceedings of the Society that what I 
said, or what was prepared to be printed, filled three or four 
‘pages of the published record. Mr. Savage followed me with 
a few remarks, and concluded by * proposing that Mr. Deane 
be requested to prepare a Memoir of Mr. Hunter for the So- 
ciety’s Collections,” and this motion. was adopted. It was 
not usual for the Society to cause Memoirs to be prepared 
of its Corresponding Members; and although I did not de- 
cline the service proposed, I felt that perhaps Mr. Savage's 
partiality for his late friend might have led him to make the 
motion he did; and that the Society adopted it without de- 
siring or expecting the fulfilment of the obligation implied, 
especially after the somewhat lengthy remarks already com- 
municated. Besides, I lacked then the materials for any con- 
siderable details of Mr. Hunter’s life. Some time afterward, 
my attention was called to a memoir of Mr. Hunter in the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine’”’ for June, 1861, with a full list of 
his writings. It then occurred to me, as T had not forgotten 
the Society’s vote, that a notice might be compiled from that 
memoir, with additions from other sources, and to include 
extracts from Mr. Hunter’s letters to Mr. Savage, which had 
been placed in my hands for that purpose. This work was 
partially done, though the transcription of the letters, written 
in a cramped and forbidding hand, was delayed, and, in fact, 
never executed, although the most of them had been read by 
me. My paper was then laid aside, and the matter of Mr. 
Hunter's Memoir was, through all these years, probably forgot- 
ten by everybody but myself. In preparing the other day a 
vote which I intend to lay before the Society at this meeting, 
relating to Memoirs of deceased members, I was so forcibly 
impressed with the fact of my own undischarged duty, that 
I resolved to cancel the obligation which, by the records, 
still rested upon me. I therefore now communicate what has 
been written of the Memoir of Mr. Hunter, with all its im- 
perfections on its head, asking that it may be placed in the 
hands of the Publishing Committee; but I will add, with no 
expectation that they will give it a place in the printed 
Proceedings. 
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Mr. DEANE proceeded to say that the Committee on Pub- 
lishing the Early Proceedings of the Society, of which he 
was the Chairman, had caused to be written memoirs of all 
Resident Members who had died previous to 1855, when the 
current Proceedings commence. He thought that as the 
preparation of memoirs of deceased Resident Members had 
always been an obligation recognized by the Society, it should 
not be neglected. He believed that a large number of me- 
moirs of members who have died since the date last named 
yet remained to be written. In some instances he thought 
no assignment had been made, and in others that the persons 
appointed to prepare memoirs had themselves passed away. 
He moved the following vote, which was adopted : — 


Voted, That the Recording Secretary be requested to 
make out a list from his records of the deceased Resident 
Members of the Society since March, 1855, of whom no 
memoirs have been written, stating to whom particular me- 
moirs have been assigned to be written, and giving the 
instances in which no assignment has been made; to report 
at the next meeting. 


The Memoir of Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., communicated by 
Mr. Deane, here follows : — 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE 


REV. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 


BY CHARLES DEANE. 


THE subject of this Memoir was a descendant, in more 
than one line, from the Puritan and nonconformist families of 
the early part of the seventeenth century, whose history, 


identified as it is with that of the settlement of New England, 


he has illustrated and commemorated in several of his pub- 
lished works. 
Joseph Hunter, the son of Mr. Michael Hunter, was a 
native of that district of Yorkshire commonly known as Hal- 
lamshire. He was born in the populous manufacturing town 


of Sheffield, on the 6th of February, 1783. His father was 
engaged for the greater part of his life in the manufac ‘ture of 


cutlery, — then, as now, the principal business of the place. 
His mother died in 1787, and not long afterward he was placed 
in the care of the Rev. Joseph Evans, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who had charge of a Dissenting congregation in Sheffield. 
The affection which this gentlema un and his estimable lady 
entertained for the motherless boy led them—having no 
child of their own —to take the entire superintendence of his 
education ; and within a year or two after his mother’s death, 
to adopt him formally as their own son. “I was thus my- 
self,” he writes, ‘from the age of six a member of two 
families, — one by birth, and the other by adoption, — and I 
know not to which the respectful regard of the child ought 
better to be directed, for by both families I was treated with 
the utmost possible tenderness.” The affectionate regard 
which these worthy persons felt toward their new charge, and 
which Mr. Hunter so cordially reciprocated, forms a bright 
and pleasing picture in the history of his life. His own 
touching expressions in a brief tribute to their memory, in 
one of the productions of his mature age, exhibit the strength 
of the attachment which was thus formed. ‘ Recalling,” he 
says, “the days now long passed, and friends now long 
buried, I remember with affection and gratitude his care, 
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which was more than parental, and her love, which was more 
than a mother’s love.” Mr. Hunter’s regard for the memory 
of his kind guardians continued to the close of his life. 

At an early age he was placed at a school situated near the 
place of his birth. He soon evinced a taste for historical and 
genealogical research, for which, in after life, he became so 
distinguished ; his leisure time being much occupied in tran- 
scribing the monumental inscriptions and other antiquarian 


memorials existing in that part of the country; and many 


manuscript volumes remain in testimony of his industry in 
these investigations. 

In the choice of a profession for the young student, it was 
finally decided that he should be educated for the ministry. 
To that end he became a student of divinity in the Presby- 


terian College of York, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Charles W ellbeloved, who was also much interested in anti- 
quarian researches. Biblical criticism appears to have filled 
a prominent place in the course of study pursued at this in- 
stitution, —a branch of theological education in which Mr. 
Hunter long continued to feel a deep interest. His term of 
study being completed at the college, he was invited to take 
the charge of a Presbyterian congregation at Bath, and he 
became their minister in 1809. Not long after his settlement 
in that city, he was led to adopt the doctrines held by the 
English Unitarians. His earliest published productions were 
a sermon on * The Ameliorated Condition of the Poor, one 
Benefit derived to the World from Christianity,” in 1811, and 
‘A Tribute to the Memory of Mr. John Simpson,” in 1813. 
In the intervals of his ministerial duties, Mr. Hunter was en- 
gaged in the collection of materials for his historical works, 
the first of which —a dissertation on the question, ‘* Who 
wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey ?’’ — appeared in 1815. 

In December of this year, he married Mary Hayward, 
daughter of Francis Hayward, M.D., of Bath. The con- 
nection thus formed continued for twenty-five years, being 
severed by her death, near the close of the year 1840. 

During the whole period of his residence in Bath, Mr. 
Hunter was actively engaged in exciting and sustaining a 
public interest in historical. and antiquarian researches, and 
was one of the founders of the ** Bath Literary and Scientific 
Institution,” and also a member of the “ Stourhead Circle,” 
an association of gentlemen engaged in antiquarian pursuits, 
in the adjoining counties of Somerset and Wilts. He was 
also early elected an Honorary Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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In 1819, Mr. Hunter published his “ Hallamshire, — the 
History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
County of York,” as the first-fruits of his topographical re- 
searches relating to his native parish. The local history of 
South Yorkshire was still further illustrated by the publica- 
tion, in 1828 and 1831, of his ** History and Topography of the 
Deanery of Doncaster,” in two volumes, folio; the most 
elaborate and important of his historical works, of which it 
has been said that it “would remain a monument of Mr. 
Hunter’s industry and antiquarian zeal, even were all the 
other books in the catalogue of his works to perish.” 

The author was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London after the publication of his ‘ Hallam- 
shire”; and the same year in which the first volume of his 
‘South Yorkshire” was published, he edited a valuable 
edition of the Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great-grand- 
son, Cresacre More. 

Mr. Hunter’s connection with the Record Commission — 
one of the great labors of his life— dates from the year 1833, 
when he received the appointment of a Sub-Commissioner of 
the Public Records, his eminent qualifications for the work 
being well understood by the Commissioners then in office. 
This appointment necessitated his removal to London, and 
he accordingly resigned his pastoral charge, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. He edited many volumes 
of the Public Records issued under the supervision of the 
Commission, after the reorganization of the department, in 
1838, when he was named as one of the Assistant Keepers 
of the first class, and appointed to the special service of pre- 
paring a calendar to these important documents. This duty 
thenceforth occupied the greater part of his time. 

Mr. Hunter always felt a deep interest in the early history of 
our own country, and especially in the events connected with 
the settlement of New England by the Colonists of Plymouth 
and the Massachusetts Bay. He was thus early led into cor- 
respondence with the antiquaries and historians of America, 
and particularly of Boston, and several of the members of our 
own Society. Elected a Corresponding Member in November, 
1842, he never failed to manifest a lively concern in all that 
related to the prosperity and success of our institution, and 
in that part of the great field of historic research which the 
Society has occupied. The interest with which he engaged 
in the recovery of Bradford’s manuscript ‘ History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation,” and the valuable services which he ren- 
dered to the Society in this connection, must not be forgotten. 
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Passing over various historical essays and works in other 
departments of literature which he gave to the public after 
his removal to London, we notice the publication, in 1849, of 
his ** Collections concerning the Early History of the Found- 
ers of New Plymouth,” tracing the Church of the Pilgrims 
from their first assembling in the village of Scrooby, in Not- 
tinghamshire, to their emigration to Holland, and particularly 
in ‘regard to Brewster and Bradford, two of the most dis- 
tinguished among its members. The substance of this tract, 
with some additions, was embodied in a communication to 
this Society, which was published in the first volume of the 
fourth series of our Collections, printed in 1852; and two 
years later he published a second work, under the title of 
* Collections concerning the Church or Congregation of 
Protestant Separatists formed at Scrooby,” comprising all 
of the historical material of the first tract, with copious 
additions, especially in relation to Brewster. 

In 1849, he commenced the publication of a series of 
“Critical and Historical Tracts,” containing notices of de- 
tached points of history, which were not deemed appropriate 
to the proceedings of literary or antiquarian societies. Dur- 
ing the whole period of his association with the Society of 
Antiquaries as a Fellow, he frequently communicated valu- 
able and interesting papers to its transactions. 

A large portion ‘of his time, in the later years of his life, 
was occupied in editing the voluminous records published by 
the Commission with which he was connected, and which ex- 
hibit so many marks of careful research and historical knowl- 

edge ; but he still found opportunity to publish, at no long 
interv: als, other works, embodying a vast amount of informa- 
tion connected with various branches of antiquarian learning. 
He was one of the founders of the Camden Society, which 
has already given to the student of English history over one 
hundred volumes, some of which were edited by Mr. Hunter, 
in the intervals of his official labors. 

Of his independent historical works, his ‘* New Illustrations 
of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare,” may be 
particularly noticed. This subject had engaged the attention 
of Mr. Hunter for a considerable portion of his life, in the 
collection and arrangement of materials for the work, but the 
complete results were not published until 1854. It has been 
well said of his labors in reference to this subject, that “a 
mind naturally acute and discerning, and intimate knowledge 
of the poetic and other literature of the Elizabethan period, 
may fairly be deemed qualifications for the task of a com- 
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mentator on Shakespeare, and these Mr. Hunter possessed in 
an eminent degree.” 

Mr. Hunter continued to give his attention, not only to the 
duties of his office as a Keeper of the Public Records, but to 
the investigation and illustration of many historical questions, 
after having arrived at an age when he might justly claim 
exemption from his various and exacting labors, and even 
after the access of the disease from which, after a long period 
of suffering, he found repose in death on the 9th of May, 
1861, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. Of the six 
children who were born to him during his married life, but 
three survived him. A considerable time before his death, 
he had selected a place of interment-.in Ecclesfield, a village 
in the immediate vicinity of his native town, and here his 
remains were deposited. 

The following is a complete list of Mr. Hunter’s publica- 
tions : — 


The Ameliorated Condition of the Poor one Benefit derived to the 
World from Christianity; considered in a ee delivered at Trim 
Street Chapel, Bath. Bath, 1811. 8vo, pp. 2! 

A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. , "Simpson: contained in a 
Sermon delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, Bath. Bath, 1813. 8vo, 
op. 38. 

Who Wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey? A Dissertation. London, 
1815. 4to. 

Scripture the Delight and Guide of the Unitarian Christian: a Sermon. 
London, 1817. 12mo, pp. 44. 

The Deist, the Christian, and the Unitarian: a Sermon. Bath, 1819. 
8vo, pp. 31. 

Hallamshire.— The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, 
in the County of York. With Historical and Descriptive Notices of the 
Parishes of Ecclesfield, Hansworth, Treaton, and Whiston, and of the 
Chapelry of Bradfield. London, 1819. Folio, pp. x, 299. 

Golden Sentences: a Manual that may be used by all who desire to be 
Moral and Religious. Selected by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Bath, 
1826. 8vo, pp. viii, 79. 

South Yorkshire. — The History and Topography of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, in the Diocese and County of York. Vol. I. London, 1828. 
Folio, pp. xvii, 406; Vol. II. London, 1831. Folio, pp. iii, 498. 

The Life of Sir Thomas More, by his Great-Grandson, Cresacre More. 
With a Biographical Preface, Notes, and other Illustrations. London, 
1828. 8vo, pp. lxiv, 376. 

The Hallamshire Glossary. London, 1829. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 164. 

The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. Now first published from the 
Original Manuscript. 2 vols. London, 1830. 8vo, pp. 471, 442. 

English Monastic Libraries. —I. A Catalogue of the Library of the 
Priory of Bretton, in Yorkshire. II. Notices of the Libraries belonging 
to other Religious Houses. London, 1831. 4to, pp. xii, 30. 

Letters of Eminent Men, addressed to Ralph a peseaby, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
London, 1882. 8vo, pp. 448, 491. 

Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii, vel Magnum Rotulum Pipe, de anno 
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xxxi’ Regni Henrici Primi (ut videtur), quem plurimi hactenus laudarunt 
pro Rotulo v" anni Stephani Regis, nunc primum edidit Josephus Hunter, 
S.A.S. Printed under the Direction of the Commissioners on the Public 
Records. 1833. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 161. 

Rotuli Selecti ad res Anglicas et Hibernicas spectantes, ex Archivis in 
Domo Capitulari Westmonasteriensi deprompti: cura Josephi Hunter, 
$.A.S. Printed under the direction of the Commissioners on the Public 
Records. 1834. 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 265. 

The Attorney-General versus Shore. An Historical Defence of the 
Trustees of Lady Hewley’s Foundations, and of the claims upon them of 
the Presbyterian Ministry of England. London, 1834. 8vo, pp. iv, 80. 

Fines sive Pedes Finium ab a? vii? Regis Ricardi I. ad a™ xvi™ Regis 
Johannis: edente Josepho Hunter, S.A.S. Printed under the direction 
of the Commissioners on the Public Records. 1835. 8vo, pp. Ixvi, 357. 

A Letter to Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., &c. London, 1887. 8vo, 
pp. 71. 

Three Catalogues describing the Contents of the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer, the Dodsworth Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London, 1838, 8vo, pp. 412. 

A Disquisition on the Scene, Origin, Date, &c., of Shakespeare’s 
‘* Tempest ’’: in a Letter to Benjamin Heywood Bright, Esq. 1839. 
8vo, pp. 151.* 

Ecclesiastical Documents. Now first published. London, 1840. 4to, 
pp. 100. 

A True Account of the Alienation and Recovery of the Estates of the 
Offleys of Norton, in 1754; with Remarks on the Version of the Story by 
the Author of ‘ Tremaine,” and ‘* De Vere.’? London, 1841. 12mo, 
pp. 80. 

The Rise of the Old Dissent exemplified in the Life of Oliver Heywood, 
1630-1702. London, 1842. 8vo, pp. 463. 

The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester. Now first 
printed from the Original MS. in the possession of the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. London, 1843. 4to, pp. xvii, 110. 

Gens Sylvestrina.— Memorials of some of my good and Religious 
Ancestors; or, Eleven Generations of a Puritan Family. 1846. 8vo, pp. 
189. 

Notes of an English Traveller during a Two Days’ Sojourn at Ober- 
Wesel on the Rhine. 1847, 12mo, pp. 22.t 

Collections Concerning the Early History of the Founders of New Ply- 
mouth, the First Colonists of New England. London, 1849. 12mo, pp. 70 

Agincourt. — A Contribution towards an Authentic List of the Com- 
manders of the English Host in King Henry V.’s Expedition to France, 
in the Third Year of his Reign. 1850. 12mo, pp. 56. 

Milton. — A Sheaf of Gleanings after his Biographers.and Annotators. 
I. Genealogical Investigation. II. Notes on some of his Poems. London, 
1850. 12mo, pp. 72. 

Antiquarian Notices of Lupset, the Heath, Sharlston, and Ackton. 
1851. 8vo.t 

The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, Robin Hood; 
his Period, real Character, &c., investigated, and perhaps ascertained. 
1852. 12mo, pp. 62. 

The Connection of Bath with the Literature and Science of England. 


* 100 copies only printed for private distribution. 
+ Privately printed. 
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A Paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Association of the 
Bath Institution, on November 6, 1826. With an Account of the Forma- 
tion of the Institution, and Notes on the Paper written in 1853. Bath, 
1853. 8vo, pp. 95. 

A Few Words in Reply to the Animadversions of the Rev. Mr. Dyce 
on Mr. Hunter’s ‘‘ Disquisition on the Tempest ’’ (1839); and his ‘* New 
Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare ’’ (1845) ; 
contained in his work entitled ‘‘ A Few Notes on Shakespeare; with 
Occasional Remarks on the Emendations of the Manuscript Corrector in 
Mr. Collier’s copy of the Folio, 1632.’? London, 1853. 8vo, pp. 23. 

New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare: 
supplementary to all the editions. 2 vols. London, 1854. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
425, 373. 

Collections Concerning the Church or Congregation of Protestant Sepa- 
ratists formed at Scrooby, the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England. London, 1854. 8vo, pp. 205. 

Pope: his Descent and Family Connections. Facts and Conjectures. 
London, 1857. 12mo, pp. 46. 


The following is a list of Mr. Hunter’s contributions to the 
Archexologia : — 


Account of some Antiquities recently discovered near Bath. (Vol. 
xxii. pp. 420, 421; witha plate. 1827.) 

On the Measures taken for the Apprehension of Sir Thomas de Gour- 
nay, one of the Murderers of King Edward II., and on their final issue. 
(Vol. xxvii. pp. 274-297. 1837.) 

On the Death of Eleanor of Castile, Consort of King Edward I., and 
the Honors paid to her Memory. (Vol. xxix. pp. 167-191. 1841.) 

On the Site of Cambodunum. (Vol. xxxii. pp. 16-24. 1846.) 

On the Claim of Hardwick, in Derbyshire, to have been one of the 
Residences of Mary Queen of Scots during her Captivity in England. 
(Vol. xxxii. pp. 73-82. 1846.) 

An Account of the Scheme for Erecting a Royal Academy in England 
in the Reign of King James the First. (Vol. xxxii. pp. 132-149. 
1846.) 

Proofs of the Early Use of Gunpowder in the English Army. (Vol. 
xxxii. pp. 379-387. 1848.) 

The Seal of Chaucer: Copy of the Deed to which it is appended. 
Copy of a Public Instrument notifying to him his Removal from his Office 
of Clerk of the King’s Works. (Vol. xxxiv. pp. 42-45. 1850.) 

A few Notices respecting William Lynwode, Judge of the Arches, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Bishop of St. David’s. (Vol. xxxiv. 
pp. 403-405. 1852.) 

Journal of the Mission of Queen Isabella to the Court of France, and 
of her long Residence in that Country. (Vol. xxxvi. pp. 242-257. 1855.) 

Remarks upon two Original Deeds relating to Sir Thomas Swinford, 
the son of Catherine Swinford, who was afterwards the wife of John of 
Gaunt. (Vol. xxxvi. pp. 267-269. 1855. 

Notices of the Old Clochard, or Bell Tower of the Palace at West- 
minster. (Vol. xxxvii. pp. 23-26. 1856.) 

Specimens of Marks used by the Early Manufacturers of Paper, as 
Exhibited in Documents in the Public Archives of England. (Vol. 
=xxvil. pp. 447-454. 1858.) 





JANUARY MEETING. 


JANUARY MEETING, 1880. 


A stated meeting was held at the Society’s rooms in Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, the 8th instant, at 3 o’clock P.M.; the 
President, Mr. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer 
was appointed Secretary pro tempore, and read the record of 
the last meeting, which was approved. 

The Librarian read the list of donations to the Library 
during the month. Among the most noticeable of these were 
the recently published History of Worcester County, in two 
quarto volumes, from the Hon. Stephen Salisbury, and a large 
number of important volumes relating to the history of the 
Rebellion, from the Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, whose constant 
gifts have made the Society’s collection of Rebellion literature 
one of the largest and most valuable anywhere in existence. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Professor 
George W. Ranck of Lexington, Ky., accepting his election 
to membership in the Society. 

The President then paid the following tribute to the mem- 
ory of Count Adolphe de Circourt, an Honorary Member, 
news of whose death had been received since the last meet- 
ing : — 


Count Adolphe de Circourt was elected a foreign Honorary 
Member of this Society on the 8th of November, 1860. He 
died on the 17th of last November (1879), at La Celle St. 
Cloud, not far from Paris, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. I owed my personal acquaintance with him to the his- 
torian Prescott, who kindly gave me a note of introduction 
to him on my first visit to Europe in 1847. From that time 
until his death I had enjoyed the privilege of his friendship 
and correspondence ; not many months passing away during 
that long period without our exchanging letters. By a strik- 
ing coinciderice our last letters to each other were written on 
the same day, and that day was just three days before his 
death, and only one day before he was struck by the sudden 
shock which rendered him unconscious, and under which he 
gradually sunk. His closing words to me — and perhaps his 
last written words to any one —were: ‘ My health is scarcely 
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better, yet I begin tolerably the winter season. Faithfully 
and gratefully yours, A. Circourt.” 

You will indulge me, Gentlemen, I am sure, if I dwell for 
a few moments on the character and accomplishments of one 
whom I had known so long, and whom I valued so highly. 
His name was placed on our rolls at the concurrent sugges- 
tion of the late Mr. Ticknor and myself. Mr. Ticknor had 
known him, and corresponded with him, ten years before I 
had, and had learned, with Prescott and Bancroft, to appre- 
ciate his great abilities and acquirements. 

In Ticknor’s * Life of Prescott” will be found a tribute to 
Circourt, while he was yet a young man, such as hardly any 
other man, since “the admirable Crichton,” has ever received. 
It is quoted from the History of the Revolution of 1848, by 
the poet-president of the French Republic of that year, La- 
martine. ‘This person,” says Lamartine, in vindicating his 
appointment of him to a foreign mission, *litthe known as 
yet out of the aristocratic world, a man of literature and 
learning, is M. de Circourt. He had been employed in 
diplomacy under the restoration. The Revolution of July 
(1830) had thrown him into retirement and opposition, being 
more inclined to legitimacy than democracy. He had profited 
of these years of seclusion to devote himself to studies which 
would have absorbed many men’s lives, but which were only 
the diversions of his own life. Languages, races, geography, 
history, philosophy, travels, constitutions, religions of peoples 
from the infancy of the world down to our own day, from 
Thibet even to the Alps,—-he had incorporated them all into 
his mind, had reflected upon them all, had retained them all. 
One might question him on the universality of facts and ideas 
which make up the world, without his being obliged, in order 
to give an answer, to consult any other volumes than his own 
memory, —a vast extent, surface, and depth of information, 
of which no one ever knew the bottom or the limits, —a livin 
world-chart of human knowledge,—a man all head, and 
whose head was at the height of all truths; impartial mean- 
time, indifferent as to systems, as a being who was only intel- 
ligence, and who held to human nature only by observation 
and curiosity. M. de Circourt had married a young Rus- 
sian girl of an aristocratic family and of a European spirit. 
Through her he had relations to all which was eminent in the 
literary or court circles of Germany and of the North. He 
had resided at Berlin, and had ties with the statesmen of 
Prussia. The King of Prussia, a literary and liberal sovereign, 
had honored him with some degree of intimacy at his court. 
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M. de Circourt, without being a republican at heart, was 
sufficiently impressed by the grand horizon which a French 
republic, springing up from the progressive and pacific genius 
of a new France, could open to the human mind, to salute 
and to serve that republic. He comprehended with Lamartine 
that Liberty had need of Peace, and that Peace must be found 
at Berlin and London.” 

Such was the portrait of Count Circourt in a history pub- 
lished thirty years ago, and such were the impressions of his 
capacity and character under which Lamartine, during his 
**three months of power,” made him the envoy of the French 
Republic to the Prussian Court. There is authority for think- 
ing that he would gladly have sent him as Minister to Wash- 
ington; but the jealousy of the French liberals at that period 
would not allow their new republic to be represented in our 
old republic by one who had been so recently and so inti- 
mately associated with the ancien régime. It was even 
whispered that our own Minister at Paris discouraged the 
appointment. Circourt had, indeed, been a perfect stranger 
to all the preparations of the Revolution of 1848, and had 
uttered no words in praise of it, after it was accomplished. 
But he had lived for twenty years on a footing of personal 
friendship with Lamartine, and had entire faith in the goodness 
of his intentions, and in the purity and patriotism of his 
motives; and he was unwilling to refuse to serve him, and to 
serve his country, in any way in his power. More especially 
would he not decline to co-operate with him for the preserva- 
tion of peace, and for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Prussia and France. 

He was not, as we have seen, wholly a stranger to 
diplomacy. As a very young man, nearly twenty years 
before, he had been employed in the administrative ser- 
vice of his country, in the home department and in the 
foreign department successively. He was associated with 
the Counts Bois-le-Comte, F lavigny, and Louis de Viel-Castel 
in the department of foreign affairs, under the ministry of 
Prince Polignac, when the Revolution of 1830 overthrew 
Charles X.; and Ticknor said of him at Dresden in 1836, ** to 
the honor of his personal consistency he refuses still to wear 
the tri-colored cockade.” He was a legitimist in principle, 
I think, to the end of his life. But there was nothing nar- 
row or illiberal in his political views, or in the expression 
of them. He had the largest respect for every form of 
good government, and especially for our own republic as ad- 
ministered in its earlier days. It was plain, however, that 
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he had not pliancy enough for continued success in political 
life, anid all the changes of system and dynasty of which 
for so many years France was the theatre. Nor did he covet 
office. Returning from Berlin at the close of Lamartine’s 
brief though brilliant presideney, he betook himself anew to 
those varied pursuits in which he had been previously ab- 
sorbed, and was never again in public service. 

Circourt was not yet fifty years old when he won the tribute 
from Lamartine, w ho had known him from his youth. Thirty 
years more of life awaited him, and he was never weary of 
reading, investigation, and study. Perhaps the very variety 
and multiplicity of his studies and acquirements, and the in- 
tense eagerness of his mind to know and master every thing, 
disabled him from grappling with any single theme, or attempt- 
ing any one great literary work. Thierry, the historian o 
the Norman conquest, once said to Ticknor, “If Circourt 
would but choose some obscure portion of history between 
A.D. 500 and 1600, and write upon it, he would leave us all 
behind.” So said more than one of those who knew him 
best. But he could not be persuaded to limit or cireumscribe 
the freedom of his pursuits in literature. His pen was, in- 
deed, never idle in correspondence, in criticism, and in reviews 
of the writings of others. He was a frequent contributor 
to ** La Bibliothéque Universelle”’ of Geneva, to “ Les Nou- 
velles Annales des Voyages,” to ** La Revue Britannique,” 
**L’Opinione Publique,” and to other well-known periodicals 
of Paris and of the Continent; and the range of his writings 
was hardly less extensive and varied than that of his reading. 
I have a little collection of two volumes of a part of his pro- 
ductions, as he sent them to me from time to time, and there 
are not a few others which he has sent directly to our Library. 
They embrace such subjects as The Young Prince Waldemar’s 
Travels in India; the Life of Frederic William IV. of Prussia ; 
The Russians on the Amoor; The Empire of the Czars; 
Travels in Africa; The King of Dahomey ; The Archeology 
of Tunis; The Primitive Aryans; A Visit to the Field of the 
Battle of Hastings; Canterbury; St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
Westminster Abbey; Macaulay’s History of England; The 
History of the Restoration, by Viel-Castel ; Victor Cousin’s 
French Society and Illustrious Women of the Seventeenth 
Century ; The Life and Works of Madame Swetchine; The 
History of the Swiss Confederation ; Cino da Pistoja; and 
Italy’s latest Poet, Manzoni. 

But there are many titles of his notices and reviews which 
have a nearer interest for ourselves, and which give him a 
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more special claim to a grateful remembrance on this side of 
the Atlantic. Nothing gratified Prescott more than Cir- 
court’s review of his ** Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ and no other, 
as Ticknor said, “could be compared to it in amplitude and 
elaborateness.”” He had personally known Albert Gallatin, 
too, and he exhibited the warmest interest — inspired by the 
subject not less than by the author —in reviewing his Synop- 
sis of our Indian Tribes contained in the “ Archeologia” of 
the American Antiquarian Society. Bancroft’s “History of 
the United States,’ Ticknor’s “* Spanish Literature,” Kirk’s 
* Charles the Bold,” George P. Marsh’s ** Man and Nature,” 
“The Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” and at least one 
of Parkman’s volumes, were successively the subjects of his 
able and discriminating pen. The last labor which he per- 
formed on any American topic was his translation into French 
of Bancroft’s volume on * The Alliance of France and the 
United States in 1778.”’ In connection with that translation, 
and with the valuable original documents which Mr. Bancroft 
placed at his disposal for the purpose, making up a work of 
three octavo volumes, he published an original Historical 
Sketch of the American Revolution from his own point of 
view, which, having been translated for us into English, 
anonymously, by an accomplished lady, forms a part of one 
of our recent volumes of Proceedings. 

Circourt delighted to gratify his friends in Europe and in 
America, and to associate his own name with theirs, by re- 
viewing their works. Yet he never suffered personal friend- 
ships or partialities to pervert or warp his judgment, or to 
prevent a frank, independent utterance of his own opinions. 
He was a man of transparent sincerity, true always to his 
own convictions, and as just as he was amiable and accom- 
plished. Prescott, writing to him in 1856, in reply to his 
remarks on ‘* Philip the Second,” says: “* What gave me no 
less pleasure than your general commendation was the list of 
errata which accompanied it: not that 1 was happy to find I 
had made so many blunders, but that I possessed a friend who 
had the candor and sagacity to point them out. I am filled 
with astonishment when I reflect on the variety, the minute- 
ness, aud the accuracy of your knowledge. With this subject 
thrown up by chance before you, you seem to be as familiar 
as if it had been your spécialité.” 

His reviews were no mere perfunctory notices, interspersed 
with sample passages and salient citations. They were honest 
and thorough treatments of the volumes in hand, often sup- 
plying facts which had been overlooked or omitted, and 
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sometimes showing that he was more familiar with the sub- 
ject than the author himself. 

Circourt was not less remarkable for his private correspon- 
dence than for his published essays and reviews, and his 
correspondents included many eminent men of all countries. 
He was a particular friend and favorite for many years of 
Pasquier, the illustrious Chancellor of France, who had known 
Franklin when he was our Minister at Paris, and who died in 
1862, in the full possession of his faculties, at ninety-five years 
of age. In the Life of the Charicellor by his late secretary, 
M. Louis Favre, published in 1870, a large number of his 
letters to Circourt will be found, and they are introduced by 
an account of him derived from the impressions of the vener- 
able chancellor, as well as from the personal knowledge of 
the author. It is not less striking than the tribute of Lamar- 
tine, in 1848. “M. de Circourt,” says Favre, ‘speaks all 
languages, knows all literatures and all histories. Scarce a 
volume is published —I do not say in France, but in the 
world — without his reading it; and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, when he has read it he knows it by heart. I have seen 
him often, on the same evening, discussing with Englishmen 
the articles contained in the journals and reviews of England ; 
passing to the publications of Germany to discuss them with 
Germans; then talking of Italy with Italians, and of Amer- 
ica with citizens of that great country; himself, meantime, 
mistaken successively for an Englishman, a German, an Ital- 
ian, and American; and, finally, exciting the admiration and 
astonishment of all by the universality of his knowledge.” 

Count Circourt was born in the vicinity of Nancy, about 
the beginning of the present century. His father had been in 
the military service of France, and had shared in all the perils 
and sufferings of the Emigration before he married and estab- 
lished himself in Lorraine. But both father and mother died 
while he, their eldest son, was still a boy. Educated partly 
at Besancon and partly in Paris, his natural relations were to 
the religion of his native country, and he never renounced 
them. But he had not the slightest tinge of intolerance or 
bigotry. He distinguished and loved what is best in all 
churches. Pére Hyacinthe and Dean Stanley. were among 
his most esteemed friends, and he often expressed the warm- 
est sympathy with their views. No one had a deeper faith 
in an overruling Providence, in the goodness and justice of 
God, and in the truth of Christianity. 

He was called to a great sorrow in the terrible accident 
which befell his wife, and which terminated her life after a 
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few years of suffering. That “ young Russian girl,” as La- 
martine had styled her in 1848, Anastasia de Klustine, had 
become, as the Countess de Circourt, one of the most remark- 
able women in French society. In her little salon, in the 
Rue de Saussayes, were to be seen all who were most distin- 
guished in the literature and the statesmanship of Paris and of 
the continent. She spoke at least as many languages as her 
husband. Not a few of her charming letters are found in the 
Life of Cavour, who was among her most confidential friends. 
A kind note of introduction from her secured me an interview 
with him, at one of the most critical periods of his career. 
“No one,” he said to me, “ with a note from Madame de 
Circourt must pass through Turin without my seeing him, 
however engrossed I may be in public affairs.” But I may 
not dwell longer on such reminiscences. She died many 
years ago, and Circourt’s home was left desolate. They had 
no children. 

He has left two younger brothers, at least one of whom, 
Count Albert, is well known as an author and in public 
station, and his name has been confounded with that of our 
deceased member in some of the newspaper accounts of the 
death. I know not what may have been left by my lamented 
friend, in the way of letters or memoirs. His little chateau 
at La Celle St. Cloud, was occupied by the Prussians during 
the siege of Paris, and he returned to find many things de- 
stroyed and every thing in confusion. It is to be hoped that 
some more adequate notice of so remarkable a man -— biogra- 
phy or autobiography — may not be wanting to literary 
history hereafter. He had never visited America. He had 
been a great traveller in other parts of the world, but he 
shrank from the long ocean voyage. Most of his American 
friends had preceded him to the grave. One of them, our 
late estimable fellow-citizen, Mr. Coolidge, of whom he had 
seen much in Europe. and for whom he had a warm regard, 
passed away from us just as the tidings of his death reached 
us from Europe. I have felt it all the more incumbent on me 
not to omit paying this little tribute to his memory. If Ban- 
croft had been here, and with us on this occasion, he might 
have done it more fully and more worthily, but not witha 
deeper sense of its justice than my own. Neither of us can 
fail to feel sincerely how great a loss we have sustained in 
the death of a friend and correspondent so amiable and oblig- 
ing, so entertaining and instructive, and of so vast a range 
of information and accomplishment. It hardly remains for 
either of us to lose another like him. 

40 
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Mr. Francis PARKMAN then gave some very interesting 
personal reminiscences of Count Circourt, with whom he was 
well acquainted, and of a visit which he made to the Count’s 
chateau at La Celle St. Cloud after the German war. 

The President reported the following petition to the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth for further legislation in regard 
to the ancient burial-grounds in Massachusetts, which, he 
said, had been drawn “by the Treasurer and signed by the 
Council, in accordance with a vote of that body, acting under 
the authority given them by the Society at the meeting in 
September last. The Society voted to indorse the action of 
the Council, and Judge E. R. Hoar and Mr. H. C. Lodge 
were appointed a Committee to present the petition to the 
General Court, and to take such further action as might be 
necessary. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society respectfully represent that the 
existing laws of this Commonwealth do not afford adequate security 
for the } permanent preservation of its ancient burial-grounds; and that 
those grounds which are situated within the territorial limits of any of 
the cities are, in an especial manner, liable to be diverted from the use 
for which they were set apart. Your petitioners further represent that 
some of these burial-grounds are the oldest historical monuments in 
the Commonwealth, and that the people throughout the State have a 
common interest in their preservation. Within them were deposited 
the mortal remains of the first settlers of Massachusetts ; and in suc- 
cessive generations the men who have most conspicuously and most 
faithfully served their fellow-citizens have been laid there by the side 
of the founders of the State. Every sentiment of respect for the dead 
and of gratitude for great public services demands that their graves 
should not be disturbed. Wherefore your petitioners pray for such 
further legislation as shall effectually secure these burial-grounds from 
encroachments, and preserve them to future generations. 

Boston, January 8, 1880. 


Mr. SMITH presented, for the Recording Secretary, a report 
on the memoirs of deceased Resident Members, as called for 
by the vote of the December meeting, with a detailed state- 
ment of the memoirs which still remained to be written in 
order to carry out the obligation of the Society to print some 
account of all its deceased Resident Members. 

After remarks from several gentlemen, the following vote, 
submitted by Mr. DEANE, was adopted : — 


Voted, That the report of the Recording Secretary on 
memoirs of deceased members which yet remain to be written, 
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be referred to a Committee of three, to be appointed by the 
President, who shall cause said memoirs to be written as soon 
as may be, consistent with the importance of the service, 
making new assignments when necessary; and that when- 
ever any one memoir shall be prepared, it shall be laid before 
the Society, and be printed in the current Proceedings. 


The President appointed as the Committee, Messrs. C. C. 
Smith, Henry M. Dexter, and Edward J. Young. 

The President communicated a paper on the life and char- 
acter of Major Pitcairn, from an Associate Member, the Hon. 
Charles Hudson, saying : — 


My valued friend and former colleague in Congress, Hon. 
Charles Hudson, one of our Resident Members, but whose 
health has not allowed him to attend our meetings of late, 
has sent me a paper to present in his name. Residing at 
Lexington, and having published an elaborate history of that 
town, his attention has recently been turned to the conduct 
and character of Major John Pitcairn, who was one of the 
leaders of the British march to Concord, on the 19th of April, 
1775, and who has the credit, if credit it be, of having given 
the order to fire first on the Provincials on that morning. Mr. 
Hudson has been impressed by the general good disposition 
and character of Pitcairn, who was afterward mortally 
wounded at the battle of Bunker Hill, and he has given a 
sketch of his conduct and career in a manuscript of many 
pages, written carefully by his own hand, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 

I propose to read a portion of it only, and then to refer it, 
with the concurrence of the Society, to the Committee on the 
publication of our Proceedings. I am sure it will be read 
with interest when it shall appear in print. Meantime, the 
Society will not fail to authorize me to assure our venerable 
Associate — one of the ablest and honestest men whom Massa- 
chusetts has ever had in her service — of the gratification we 
all have had in hearing from him on a subject on which he is 
so peculiarly at home. 


Mr. Hudson’s communication, “* The Character of Major 
John Pitcairn, the British officer, who opened the Drama of 
the American Revolution, on the 19th of April, 1775,” here 
follows : — 


Nothing is more natural than for men who feel themselves op- 
pressed to curse the rod by which they are smitten. The multitude, 
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especially at the time when they feel the oppression, do not stop to 
inquire who originated the system. They see the agent who executes 
the painful order, and they are disposed to hold him responsible. In 
this way they virtually : allow themselves to be imposed upon, and so 
ascribe to the agent what really belongs to the principal. A striking 
instance of this occurred during our Revolution. The people thought, 
nay, they knew, that they were oppressed. They knew that the 
premier of the realm of England was generally appointed from the 
fact that he approved of the policy of the administration, and was de- 
pended upon to aid and carry forward the designs of the crown. They 
inferred that Lord North, the king’s adviser, was in fact the author of 
the oppressive and arbitrary acts by which they were suffering. 
Their views were expressed in the following stanza of a ballad: — 


“Lord North was as chill as the bleak Arctic Ocean, 
A natural-born tyrant was he ; 
His dark breast ne’er glowed with a generous emotion, — 
He hated the brave and the free.” 


But a knowledge of all the facts in the case has led to the convic- 
tion that North was among the most liberal of the ministry, was op- 
posed to the general policy of the administration, and in fact, at one 
time, tendered his resignation to his Majesty for that very reason. 
But the king refused to accept it. North, who had received special favors 
from the king, felt that he could not in honor forsake him in the midst 
of his trouble with his colonies, and concluded that by remaining he 
might be able to check some severities, and so aid the cause of en- 
lightened statesmanship. 

This example should teach us caution, and induce us to withhold 
our condemnation of Major Pitcairn, whose character we propose to 
present, until we have made ourselves acquainted with all the facts 
in the case. That he was a brave and active officer, all will admit; 
and that, being a subordinate officer, he acted in obedience to others. 
We are fully sensible of the injustice and cruelty practised upon us ; 
but the question is, who was the author of this injustice and oppres- 
sion ? 

The state of things when Pitcairn came in contact with us was 
peculiar, and should “be duly considered before we decide where the 
censure ought to rest. ‘There were at that time practically two co- 
existent governments, The one, represented by General Gage, was a 
mere despotism, resting on certain arbitrary, unconstitutional acts of 
the British Parliament. The government thus attempted to be forced 
upon the colony virtually annulled our charter, and deprived us of all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of Englishmen, which had been 
granted by that charter, and confirmed by the constitution of England. 
This new despotic government deprived us of the right of trial by jury 
in our own vicinage, and rendered us liable to be sent to Great Britain 
for trial; took from us the long-established privilege of holding 
public meetings; robbed us of the right of electing our counsellors, 
sheriffs, and representatives ; of granting the salaries of our judges and 
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other officers; and, in fact, of passing any laws to promote our local 
prosperity and happiness. These arbitrary measures Gage was sent 
to execute, and a large military force was assigned to that service. 
Gage had already commenced the exercise of these extraordinary 
powers. He had seized the share of powder belonging to Charles- 
town, and had by proclamation forbidden the meeting of the Provincial 
Congress, and all assemblies for deliberation, under severe penalties. 

But there was at the same time another government in the colony 
of Massachusetts, — a government of the people. This government 
claimed the right to exercise all the powers granted by their charter, 
and such as the y had exercised from the first, under the eye and with 
the approval of the British authority. They asked for no new powers, 
assumed no additional prerogative, ‘and nal no changes in their form 
of government, except such as Gage himself had forced upon them. 
He had dissolved the legislature, and had .refused to order a new 
election, though urge ntly asked to do it, and had practically with- 
drawn from the exercise of all executive care under our charter. ‘To 
supply these defects, so as to keep alive a government, the people had 
substituted the Provincial Congress for the legislature, and given to 
the Committee of Safety such executive and military powers as they 
deemed necessary to give life and vigor to their organization. 

The immediate policy and objects of these conflicting governments 
were well defined and known to the people. Gage’s government was 
to enforce the recent acts of Parliament; and the government of the peo- 
ple was to oppose and resist that enforcement. T he difference in the two 
cases was this, — Gage’s officers were to enforce their orders at the 
point of the bayonet, if necessary; while the officers of the Provincial 
Congress were expressly commanded not to commence open military 
hostilities by firing, unless they were first fired upon. This was the 
exact state of the case on the 18th of April, 1775. It was obvious that 
this state of things must soon lead to an open rupture. The impatience 
of Gage to show his devotion to the ministry would prompt him to 
take some measure to enforce their arbitrary acts; and the fixed deter- 
mination of the provincials to obstruct the execution of these acts 
must have been foreseen. The scene which occurred at Lexington 
was but the natural result of the policy of Gage. And a better field 
could not have been chosen to test the firmness of the Americans. 
The military spirit of Hancock, the broad and enlightened statesman- 
ship of Adams, and the religious patriotism of Clarke, had prepared 
the people for the event which awaited them. What occurred there is 
well known, and need not be repeated here. 

Our object is to show who the guilty party was, or, to be more 
specific, whether Major Pitcairn was censurable for the part he acted 
on that occasion. It should be borne in mind that he was a subordi- 
nate officer, and of course acted under the direction of others. It is 
also well known that he was always open and frank in avowing the 
part he took at that time; and neither Smith nor Gage charged 
him with exceeding his instructions. Nor does the fact that he was 
the sole commander at the time the order to fire was given alter the 
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case in the least. He knew the object of the expedition, and, more- 
over, that they were to destroy the military stores at Concord, and to 
remove any and every obstacle which might obstruct their march, 
impede their movement, or prevent their success. As the sole object 
of the expedition was to disarm the Americans, and so render them 
unable to resist the mandates of Gage, he knew that destroying or 
seizing small-arms at Lexington was securing that object as effectually 
as the destruction of cannon at Concord. The whole responsibility 
of the attack at Lexington rests upon Pitcairn. Some have attempted 
to remove the obliquity from Pitcairn to Smith by declaring that the 
Colonel was upon the common when the firing commenced. We do 
not see that this alters the principle for which we contend, that the 
officer who gave the order to fire acted under instructions. If it were 
Smith, he acted under the order of Gage; and if it were Pitcairn, he 
acted under the order of Smith. 

Besides, there is no reliable evidence that Smith was on the com- 
mon when the firing commenced. He halted some six or eight miles 
below Lexington, and sent back for a reinforcement, and at the same 
time detailed Pitcairn with the light troops to move on to Concord 
with all due despatch, and take possession of the bridges. Pitcairn 
was not the man to loiter, and when he was met by the Lexington 
messenger a mile or so below the town, he is represented as marching 
rapidly upon the village. In this distance of seven or eight miles, he 
must have gained considerably upon the troops under Smith, and as 
the command to fire was given immediately as the troops rushed upon 
the common, we cannot believe that Smith was there when the firing 
commenced. We know of but two depositions which seem to sustain 
the position that Smith gave the order to fire; and these were given by 
two aged gentlemen fifty years after the event, and really amount to 
little more than this, — that they saw an officer on horseback, whom 
they took to be Smith, ride forward and give the order. But Pitcairn 
in his manliness never attempted to throw off the responsibility upon 
any one. He admitted that he gave the order, and always attempted 
to justify himself by saying that he simply returned the fire of the 
Americans. And Smith, in his report to Gage, after stating that he 
sent forth Pitcairn with the light companies, says: “On these compa- 
nies’ arrival at Lexington, J understand from the report of Major Pit- 
cairn, who was with them, and from many officers, that they found on 
a green close to the road a body of the country people drawn up in 
military order, with arms and accoutrements, and as appeared after, 
loaded, &c.” Here the Colonel tells us plainly that he was not present 
to witness the occurrences ; but that he had his information from Major 
Pitcairn, who was present. If this statement needed any further con- 
firmation, we have it in the report officially made by General Gage. 
He says: “ About three o’clock the next morning [April 19, 1775], 
the troops [of Pitcairn] being advanced within two miles of Lexing- 
ton, intelligence was received that about five hundred men in arms 
were assembled and determined to oppose the king’s troops; and on 
Major Pitcairn’s galloping up to the head of the advanced companies, 
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two officers informed him that a man, advanced from those that were 
assembled, had presented his musket, and attempted to shoot them, 
but the piece flashed in the pan; on this the Major gave direction to 
the troops to move forward, &c.” And after describing the dispersion 
of the Americans, and the firing of the king’s troops, he says in a new 
paragraph, “ After this Colonel Smith marched up, with the remainder 
of the detachment, and the whole body proceeded to Concord.” 

The evidence therefore is conclusive that the troops at their arrival 
at the common, and at the fatal discharge upon the minute-men, were 
under the control and direction of Pitcairn, and that Smith with the 
remainder of the detachment did not arrive at the field until after the 
fatal volley was fired. But it seems unnecessary to labor this point, 
as Pitcairn with his usual frankness always assumed the responsibility 
of giving the order to fire, and justified his course by the plea that the 
Americans commenced the contest by firing upon the king’s troops, 
and that he only returned the shot. Though the evidence on which 
reliance is placed is very far from sustaining the position that the 
firing was commenced by the Americans, we are unwilling to pass it 
by without comment. Pitcairn makes it a full ground of defence in 
giving the order to fire. We are ready to admit, and shall endeavor 
to show more fully, that the order to fire upon the minute-men drawn 
up in martial array needs no justification from him; but we must in- 
sist that the evidence on which he rests his case is far-fetched and 
inconclusive. He does not pretend that he saw or heard the discharge 
of any gun, but virtually admits that he had no knowledge of any 
such fact; that he relied entirely upon the statement of others. And 
to what does this hearsay statement amount? Simply this — that as 
he rode forward to the head of his column, two officers informed him 
that they saw an individual snap his gun at them, and that the gun 
only flashed in the pan. They did not pretend to know whether the 
gun was loaded or not; or, if loaded, whether it contained a ball, or 
whether it was a mere blank cartridge. Other facts must be taken 
into the account. This firing was in the early dawn when the flash in 
the pan could be seen at a considerable distance, so that they could not 
tell whether the musket was aimed at them or not. 

It must also be remembered that Captain Parker, having no certain 
knowledge that the British were approaching (the messengers he had 
sent to ascertain whether the British were really coming, having been 
captured and detained), had dismissed his company about two o’clock 
that morning, with order to assemble at the ringing of the bell and 
the firing of alarm-guns. The last messenger, more fortunate than 
his predecessors, escaped froin the toils of the cautious foe, and re- 
turned post-haste to the common and informed Captain Parker that 
he discovered the king’s troops about a mile below, moving rapidly 
upon the village. The bell was immediately rung, and the alarm- 
guns fired. It is probable that the whole period from the time the 
messenger announced the tidings df the rapid approach of the king’s 
troops, to the actual arrival of these troops at the common, was not 
more than twenty or twenty-five minutes; and in the hurry and con- 
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fusion of the moment, some of these calls upon the minute-men to 
repair to their post would naturally if not necessarily be continued 
till the British advance were in sight of the common. 

It was undoubtedly the flash of one of these alarm- guns which the 
British officers mistook for a shot aimed at them. This misapprehe n- 
sion on the part of these officers, and of Pitcairn himself, is the more 
easily accounted for, from the fact that they had but a short time be- 
fore been informed that a large force had assembled at Lexington to 
oppose their passage. Pitcairn had also another reason which would 
incline him to the opinion that an attack would be made upon his men 
at Lexington. He had but a short time before captured Benjamin 
Wellington, one of Parker’s minute-men, who was coming from the 
south-easterly part of the town to join the company on the common. 
Wellington was found to be duly armed,‘which looked like military 
resistance. Pitcairn took his gun from him, and extorted the promise 
that he would return peaceably to his own home. All these things 
occurring at the moment, and the responsibility resting upon him, 
would in a great measure deprive Pitcairn at the time of that cool 
deliberation which he would naturally exercise under other circum- 
stances, Pitcairn must have been an ardent, impulsive, and enthusias- 
tic man, to have drawn the conclusion he did from such facts as were 
stated to him. The very efforts which he always made to justify the 
order which he gave, shows that his zeal was greater than his knowl- 
edge ; otherwise he would have relied upon the soldier’s sure justifica- 
tion, — orders from a superior, We are the more surprised from the 
fact that Pitcairn was bred to the profession of arms, and we should 
naturally have expected that, like Corporal Trim, he would have made 
orders his sole guide. 

We condemn the conduct of the British at Lexington. Their 
policy was unworthy any civilized nation; but Pitcairn was not the 
author of that policy. We are now dealing with him, and not with 
the nation whose servaut he was. The act was wrong, but was he 
answerable? He obeyed orders, and what else could he do? To dis- 
obey would subject him to a court-martial and condign punishment. 
To resign in the face of the enemy, or in the hovr of danger, has 
always been regarded a military offence. If we approve of war in 
any case, we must support an army ; and to do this, we must conform in 
some degree to the maxims which have been found necessary to keep an 
army together. It has been found imperative to prohibit deliberation 
in the army. ‘The great and good Latayette, popular as he was, was 
condemned and imprisoned by the French government for what they 
decided to be deliberation in the army. Knowing the general policy or 
desire of his government, the soldier, in the absence of orders, must 
act on those general principles which would govern a sentivel on his 
post, or a skirmisher on duty. He cannot expect to have a superior 
always by his side. An officer thus situated may have and generally 
has discretion so far as mode and manner, time and place, are con- 
cerned ; but the grand object of the expedition as well as his express 
orders must be obeyed. The general sentiment of the people, the 
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design of the expedition, the atmospheric order, if we may be allowed 
the expression, is and should be regarded as controlling as a verbal 
or written order. This general sentiment, this prev vailing wish or 
demand, not only governed the British, but the Americans at that 
time. Colonel Barrett at Concord, Captain Wilson of Bedford, and 
Captain Baldwin of Woburn, and others acted on this principle, 
and acted wisely. Neither they nor others had any superior at 
hand to order the attack; but ‘the whole community had passed 
upon the question, and resistance was the watchword, Such was 
the determination of the Americans, and the British were equally 
determined in their policy. War, morally considered, existed be- 
fore the scene at Lexington occurred. The two governments were 
morally in hostile array against each other. The government rep- 
resented by Gage were in fact the rebels. They had ignored the 
great principles, the solid foundation of English liberty; and while 
they were trampling their own organic law under foot, they were de- 
termined to crush out liberty in America, and deprive the colonists of 
the sacred rights which the king and Parliament had guaranteed to 
them. The “Colonial Government planted themselves, or rather re 
mained on their charter, which was an embodiment of English liberty. 
The hirelings of Gage had already drawn the sword, while the minute- 
men of the colony stood firm with their hands upon the hilt of their 
swords, which they were determined to draw to ward off a blow from 
hostile steel, and to use freely in case a blow was struck or a thrust 
aimed at them. 

In this state of things, and with these feelings, an open rupture 
must soon occur, and we should be willing to grant the same indul- 
gence to the British subordinate officers that we “claim for our own. 
We have seen that the provincials were as bent upon resistance as the 
British were, except that they were resolved not to commence the war. 
But after the British had broken the peace by attacking and slaughter- 
ing our citizens at Lexington, military officers and our citizens gener- 
ally felt themselves free to attack the king’s troops whenever they 
had an opportunity. The prohibition not to fire first was practically 
removed, so that they were as free to assail the British forces after 
the slaughter on the morning of the 19th, as the British officers were 
to attack our soldiers before. 

If this position be sound, Pitcairn was no more censurable for the 
acts of that morning than our captains and subalterns were in attacking 
the British in the afternoon ;— both were carrying out the policy of 
their respective governments, and were obeying orders express or im- 
plied. And if severe censure were due subordinate British officers, 
we see no reason why Pitcairn should be censured for his conduct at 
Lexington Common, any more than Captain Laurie for his conduct at 
the North Bridge at Concord. Neither had a superior at hand to order 
the firing upon the Americans. But they both knew their duty, and 
both obeyed the known object for which they were detailed; and as 
soldiers they are not exposed to censure. 

A whole century has now passed, and our cause has been success- 
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ful, and we can afford to be liberal. The person who has been the 
object of much reproach lived but a short time after the act which 
gave him at the time a bad reputation. In nothing is true heroism 
more conspicuous than in kind treatment of a fallen foe; and after 
the lapse of a century, we should be not only willing, but proud to 
do justice to all those who, through misguided zeal, were once arrayed 
against us. Even if a crime were committed, time should wipe out 
the guilty stain. But in the case of the much-accused Major, we 
know nothing that we can truly call criminal. A story has been told 
that before leaving Concord, Pitcairn, with his hands reeking with 
blood, stirred his brandy with his fingers, uttering some vile impreca- 
tion upon the Americans. This story we think rests on very slender 
evidence. And besides, at that time no killed or wounded American 
had fallen into his hands ; and we cannot believe that he or any brave 
soldier would sport with the blood of his own men. His epithets ap- 
plied to our citizens on the common may have led thousands to regard 
Pitcairn as a rough, unprincipled man. We readily admit that pro- 
fanity is not only ungentlemanly, but vulgar; but the foolish habit 
seems to have been the fashion of the camp; and we wish it were con- 
fined to that department of public service. 

We confess that we are not able to detect any thing in the disci- 
pline or conduct of Pitcairn unworthy of a gentleman or an honorable 
commander. The character of an officer is generally reflected in the 
conduct of the men in his command. If the officer is prompt, brave, 
or moral, these qualities will be seen in the conduct of the men under 
his control. Judging of Pitcairn by this rule our impression of him 
must be favorable. Even the less efficient Smith restrained the 
natural passions of an ignorant soldiery. The fire in Concord village 
which induced the provincials on the hill to attempt to pass the North 
Bridge was the burning of a few gun-carriages, and this fire which 
caught upon the court-house was undoubtedly an accident, and was 
easily extinguished. And the facts compel us to say that we have 
discovered no general traces of barbarity until the troops became sub- 
ject to Percy’s command, when a general system of vandalism pre- 
vailed. We do not censure him for any warlike attacks upon our 
troops, or for firing upon any dwelling within which our soldiers had 
taken refuge, and from which they assailed the king’s troops. So far 
he would be justified by the laws of war. But if he practised acts of 
barbarity, or knowingly allowed them, he is justly censurable. A 
system of barbarity did prevail after Percy took the command of the 
forces. ‘The soldiers entered the houses of the citizens on the plain in 
Lexington, demanding refreshments which were promptly granted to 
the utmost of the ability of the household; and when the soldiers had 
consumed all the house afforded, they commenced a system of pillage, 
taking and carrying away whatever they deemed valuable, destroying 
furniture, and in several cases setting fire to the houses they had 
plundered. Even at the Munroe tavern, the head-quarters of Lord 
Percy, they not only marred and injured the building, but they shot 
down in cold blood John Raymond, an aged servant in the family, 
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who had committed no offence, and who had furnished them with all 
the refreshments the house contained, 

And after leaving Lexington, the troops murdered two aged unarmed 
men whom they found peaceably in their dwelling. And the brutal 
soldiery not only invaded private dwellings in Arlington, but they 
forced their way into the chamber of childbirth, where the feeble sub- 
ject was in bed, and one of the brutal soldiers presented his bayonet 
to her breast. On pleading for her life she was finally told that she 
might leave the house with her infant, as they were determined to set 
the house on fire. And though she had not been able to walk across 
the room, the awful danger which awaited her so roused the reserved 
powers of her feeble condition, that she succeeded in crawling to an out- 
building on the premises with her infant, leaving five children in the 
house, which was set on fire, but the fire was happily extinguished, so 
that these children were saved. They also took from this house the 
communion service of the church. Such atrocities deserve the sever 
est condemnation, and should blast for ever the character of any officer 
who should encourage or knowingly allow them. 

But discrimination should be used. ‘Though these barbarities oc 
curred while Percy was the commander of ‘the king’s troops, he is 
justly entitled to all the palliating circumstances which the case will 
allow. We should grant him all the indulgence so far as principle is 
concerned, that we have extended to Pitcairn. But the great change 
in the conduct of the king’s troops which occurred immediately on 
the change of commanders certainly needs explanation. 

It is most probable that the soldiers who entered the houses on 
Lexington Plain, and committed atrocities there, were Smith’s fugi- 
tives, as they had been longest suffering from hunger and fatigue. 
But, at the same time, it should be remembered that on the arrival of 
these fugitives, Percy formed his men in a hollow square to receive 
them on their approach,— thus taking them into his immediate care 
and keeping ; and any thing like the burning of a dwelling-house on 
the plain, in the immediate connection with his square, “could not 
have escaped Percy’s observation; especially as one of the principal 
fires — that of a house with its barn and out-buildings — was not more 
than eight or ten rods from the field-piece on which he relied to keep 
the Provincials at bay, and which was frequently discharged while the 
troops remained on the plain. And as for the barbarities committed 
at the Munroe tavern, Percy’s own head-quarters, he can hardly escape 
the responsibility of allowing them. And allowing such vandalism in 
Lexington would naturally, in the estimation of an ignorant soldiery, 
be construed into a permission to commit such outrages elsewhere. 

There was an occurrence at Concord which may have excited 
the British to acts of barbarity. At the return fire of the Ameri- 
cans at the North Bridge in Concord, two of Captain Laurie’s 
men fell, and were left some time upon the field,—one killed, 
the other mortally wounded. A rude, ignorant young man, who 
happened to be passing by, seeing the wounded man attempt to rise, 
approached him, and with a hatchet, which he happened to have in 
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his hand, struck him several blows on his head, and thus ended his 
suffering. This unfortunate event, ordered by no one, and condemned 
by all, was seized upon by the British officers, and gave rise to the 
story told by Gage, that the Americans scalped, cut off the ears, and 
otherwise mutilated the English prisoners who fell into their hands. 
Such a belief would naturally exasperate the officers of the crown, and 
prompt them to deeds of barbarity. 

Percy is justly entitled to all the palliation which these combined 
circumstances and considerations can afford; but, after all, we feel 
constrained to say that they do not fully save him from the censure of 
being remiss in duty, and of allowing barbarities which a brave and 
honorable commander should have checked. We will not charge him 
with wanton cruelty; but we fear that he relied too much upon his 
lineage, and looked forward with more earnestness to his prospective 
civil position, and the pleasures of the chase, than he did to the ob- 
servance of the rules of modern warfare. As compared with Pitcairn, 
we think that the gallant Major has left us a much brighter record 
than his lordship. 

Pitcairn was undoubtedly a brave and active officer. In the ex- 
pedition to Concord on the 19th of April, he appears to have been 
almost the sole actor. He was detailed to move rapidly with the 
light troops, and take possession of the bridges beyond Concord. He 
opened and closed the affairs at Lexington that morning ; and when 
they arrived at Concord, the troops assigned to him were ordered, 
Captain Parsons to Colonel Barrett’s, to destroy the stores, and Cap- 
tain Laurie to guard the North Bridge, so as to insure Parsons’s safe 
return. And on the retreat from Concord no one appears more con- 
spicuous than the Major. Oppressed by the provincials, when the 
British troops entered Lexington on their retreat, they were but little 
more than a rabble rout. Smith and Pitcairn resolved to make one 
more effort to check their flight, and to restore something like order. 
They posted a small detail to hold the pursuers at bay, while they 
rushed to a woody defile some half a mile ahead, where they at- 
tempted to make a stand. In the mean time a party of the provincials 
had passed through the woods unobserved, and secreted themselves 
behind a lot of split rails near the road, almost opposite the place 
where the British were attempting to make their stand. Before their 
line was half formed their rear was driven in upon them, which created 
great confusion; and the men, seeing Pitcairn ride across the road to 
restore order, rose from behind the rails, and poured in a well-directed, 
enfilading fire, by which Pitcairn was wounded, and fell from his 
horse. ‘The animal, startled at the unexpected fire, and finding him- 
self unrestrained by curb or rein, bounded from the road with all his 
trappings, and gave himself up, as it were, a prisoner of war.* Smith 
was severely wounded at the same time. 


* The horse with his accoutrements was sold at auction, and the pistols 
were presented to the veteran General Putnam, who wore them during his 
service in the Revolution. They have remained always in the family 
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Though it may be difficult to form a just estimate of a man of Pit- 
cairn’s eccentric nature, we will give our impressions of the man, — 
stating his merits and defects of character as they appear to us. We 
believe him to have been a brave, active, and conscientious soldier, 
devoted to the government in whose service he was employed; and 
that the course he pursued on the 19th of April was fully justi- 
fied by the laws of war. The belief he always entertained that the 
Americans fired first is not necessary to be urged in defence of his 
conduct on that occasion ; and though he was probably sincere in that 
belief, it must have arisen from his natural credulity, and the excitement 
under which he was laboring, when he first formed that impression ; 
as the evidence on which he rested his belief when viewed by itself, 
cannot sustain his position for a moment; and when it is confronted 
by the sworn testimony of twenty-five or thirty of the principal citi- 
zens of Lexington taken at the time, every man of sound and sober 
judgment must allow that Pitcairn was at the time carried away by 
his feelings, and that the impression that haunted him for the re- 
mainder of his days was a species of delusion. 

As a man, the whole current of traditionary and other evidence 
sustains the position that he was high-minded and honorable. In form- 
ing our estimate of his character, we should discriminate between him 
and his superior officers. Some of them were selected from the known 
fact that they were hostile to America, and were sent here by the 
crown to execute the recent acts of Parliament. This was true of 
Gage, and several other general officers. Their presence was evidence 
of their hostility ; but it was not so with Pitcairn. We have no evi- 
dence that he justified the king’s policy toward the colonies. He 
certainly did not enter the service for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war against the colonists, and of compelling them to submit to the 
oppressive acts of Parliament, which virtually would convert them from 
free men into slaves. He was in the service of Great Britain early, 
and was commissioned captain in 1765, ten years before the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution; and was made major in 
1771. He with his regiment was ordered to this country in 1774, 
We cannot therefore class him with those who owed their position to 
their known hostility to the cause of freedom. From the character of 


till 1879, when Mrs. Elizabeth Putnam, relict of the late John P. Putnam 
of Cambridge, New York, and granddaughter-in-law of the patriotic general, 
generously and patriotically presented them to the town of Lexington. This 
act on the part of the generous donor is the more meritorious from the fact that 
she had had several liberal offers in coin for these interesting relics. But regard- 
ing them too sacred to be bought by money, and considering the place where 
they were first used to enforce oppression, and where they were captured, and 
dedicated to freedom’s cause the same day, the most appropriate resting-place 
for them, and to show her profound regard for the memory of the first martyrs 
in the cause of liberty, she generously, without fee or reward, bestowed them 
upon Lexington. They were received with grateful emotion, and are carefully 
kept in the Lexington Library Hall, with other precious relics. They are in a 
good state of preservation ; and we trust that they are emblematic of the per- 
manency of our institutions, and of lasting gratitude to the worthy bene- 
factress. — C. H. 
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the man, the presumption would naturally be that he was opposed to 
the war rather than otherwise. At any rate we have no reason, from 
what we know of the man, or from his acts here, to presume his per- 
sonal hostility to us or our cause. 

The whole current of evidence, traditionary and otherwise, repre- 
sents him as a gentleman in his manners, genial and courteous at all 
times, liberal in his feelings, and ready to perform an act of kindness 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. He is also represented as 
warm-hearted, impulsive, and credulous, true and trusty as a friend, 
and never guilty of a mean action. He was a favorite in his regi- 
ment, — esteemed by his men while living, and mourned when dead. 
Nor was this attachment confined to the British troops. He was more 
popular among the citizens of Boston than any other of their officers, 
and it was said that in case a difficulty arose between the citizens and 
the British troops, Pitcairn was the only man among them from whom 
they could obtain justice. 

This much we are compelled to say in vindication of what we be- 
lieve to have been the much-injured name of Major Pitcairn. 

His active self-devotion of which we have spoken continued to the 
last. At the attack on the American works on Bunker Hill, he was 
twice repulsed, and wounded at the head of his column; but on the 
third effort, at the head of the brave men he led, he was among the 
first to climb the breastwork, and fell in the redoubt which controlled 
the fortunes of the day. He was carried to a house near the ferry, 
where he soon expired. He was buried under Christ Church in Bos- 
ton. Some years after, his friends in England sent for his remains ; 
and it has always been reported that another gentleman whose form 
and size much resembled Pitcairn’s was buried under the same church, 
and his remains by mistake were sent instead of Pitcairn’s, so it is 
doubtful to this day whether the monument in Westminster Abbey 
erected in honor of John Pitcairn covers his remains or not. 


The President then said : — 


In a recent letter from our Honorary Member, Mr. Grigsby, 
of Virginia, he gives an interesting account of his being pres- 
ent at the recent removal of the remains of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, from the grave near his dwelling-house, — where 
they had reposed, without any monument, for forty-six years 
since his death, — to Hollywood Cemetery in Richmond. 

It seems, however, that other things of Mr. Randolph’s 
besides his remains have been recently disinterred, and here 
is a communication from our Corresponding Member, Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, presenting to our 
archives an original autograph memorandum of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s in regard to one of his personal difficulties with Mr. 
Webster. It will be for others to decide whether these 
papers shall be printed now or hereafter. 
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After some remarks, the memorandum of Mr. Randolph, 
with the letters accompanying it, was referred to the Coun- 
cil for examination.* 

Mr. WINSLOW WARREN spoke briefly of the increasing 
danger that valuable historical documents would be destroyed 
in consequence of the improved methods in the manufacture 
of paper, which had led to the importation of great masses of 
manuscripts from England and the Continent of Europe, to 
be used in the paper mills ; but no action on the subject was 
proposed. 

The Treasurer stated that he had made arrangements to 
pay another instalment on the Society’s mortgage within a 
few days. 


* These papers were subsequently communicated by Mr. Hart to the “ Maga- 
zine of American History,” where they are printed in the number for January, 
1880, pp. 53-57. The originals will be preserved in our archives. — Eps. 
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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1880. 


The regular monthly meeting was held: at the Society's 
rooms, in Boston, on Thursday, the 12th instant, at 3 o’clock 
P.M., the President, Mr. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, — detained at 
home by an accident, — the Treasurer was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tempore, and read the record of the previous meeting, 
which was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the Library. 
He stated also, for the Cabinet-keeper, who was not present 
at the meeting, that a picture which had been in the Society’s 
gallery for some years, with no inscription upon it as to sub- 
ject, painter, or owner, had been identified recently, and was 
now presented by Mr. William Perkins, of Boston. It was a 
portrait of the Rev. William Cooper, and had been the prop- 
erty of the late Captain William E. Perkins, a descendant of 
Mr. Cooper, and the son of the donor. It had been deposited 
with the consent of Captain Perkins, and his father wished 
that it might be preserved in the Society’s cabinet. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. William Per- 
kins for this acceptable gift. 

The Librarian announced also the gift of several small clay 
masks, of Aztec origin, from M. José M*Velasco, Professor in 
the Academy of Fine Arts of Mexico. 

The President laid upon the table, as donations to the 
Library and Cabinet, a manuscript copy of the census of Chel- 
sea in 1800, containing also an aggregate of the census of 
Suffolk County for the same year, —the gift of Mr. John A. 
Fenno, of Boston, —and a copy of the privately printed Me- 
moir and Letters of Captain W. Glanville Evelyn, from whose 
letters Mr. Winthrop had communicated, at the December 
meeting, some interesting particulars of the occupation of 
Boston by the British troops in 1775. This volume had been 
sent by the editor, Mr. G. D. Scull, of Rugby, England. 

The President then announced the death since the last 
meeting of an Associate Member, the Hon. Richard Frothing- 
ham, as follows : — 


You would hardly excuse me, Gentlemen, were I to pro- 
ceed further in the ordinary routine of business this after- 
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noon without some brief allusion to the vacancy on our resi- 
dent roll which has occurred since our last meeting. If, in 
the good providence of God, our late excellent friend and 
fellow-worker, Richard Frothingham, had died when he was 
seemingly at the very brink of the grave just a year ago, we 
should have all deeply deplored his loss. But his serious 
infirmities during the year which has intervened, and his con- 
sequent inability to take any further active part in our proceed- 
ings, have prepared us for the final announcement. He died, 
as you know, on the evening of the 29th ultimo, and our 
Society was represented at his funeral by Mr. Adams and 
myself, as pall-bearers, as well as by others of our number, on 
Monday, the 2d instant. 

The eulogy delivered on that occasion by the pastor of the 
Universalist church to which he belonged, and the numerous 
tributes which appeared at the time in the public journals, 
have left little or nothing to be added by others ; yet we owe 
to his memory here to-day, as a Society, some expression of 
our high appreciation of his long and faithful service, as our 
Treasurer, for thirty years, and of his devoted and distin- 
guished labors in that great cause of History in which we are 
associated. He took peculiar pleasure and pride in his rela- 
tions to this Society. His latest interest was in our monthly 
meetings, and he made an effort to be with us—and was 
with us, as you all remember — even within a few weeks of 
his death, and when it was too visible to every one but him- 
self that the end could not be far off. It would have been a 
grief to him to imagine that he would not be the subject of 
an affectionate mention here after he had passed away. 

As a Massachusetts Historical Society we must ever hold 
in special esteem those who make the most valuable contri- 
butions to the history of our own Commonwealth; and cer- 
tainly no one of our number has done more than he has done 
to illustrate that particular period of Massachusetts history in 
which the greatest interest and the greatest pride are taken 
by us all. 

He seemed never weary of pursuing his investigations in 
regard to the earliest incidents of our Revolutionary : struggle, 
—the Boston Massacre, the destruction of the Tea, the fights 
at Lexington and Concord, the battle of Bunker Hill, "and 
the Siege of Boston. The volume embracing all these topics 
— which he first published in 1849, and which has since 
passed through many successive editions — can never fail to 
be regarded as a work of great value. It supplies the most 
carefully collected details, from the most authentic sources, of 

42 
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scenes whose interest and importance can hardly be exagger- 
ated. He was emphatically, and in every sense, the Historian 
of Bunker Hill. He had its whole story by heart. From the 
first gathering of the little band at Cambridge, on the even- 
ing of the 16th, to the final retreat from the redoubt, on the 
afternoon of the 17th of June, 1775, he had studied every 
inch of the ground, every step of the troops, every incident 
and every accident of the battle. All the movements of 
Prescott, the heroic commander in the action, and of Stark 
and Knowlton and Pomeroy and Putnam, who co-operated 
at the breastworks and rail-fences, had been diligently traced 
by him, as well as the precise spot on which the great volun- 
teer martyr, Warren, having refused Prescott’s offer of the 
command, fell, sword in hand, at thé close of the struggle. 

An admirable Life of Warren, published by him in 1865, 
was the natural sequel of this volume, and exhibited the same 
careful and conscientious research. Meantime both of these 
works were but the preparation and prelude for his “ Rise 
of the Republic of the United States,” of which the first edi- 
tion was published in 1872, and which he justly regarded as 
the crowning labor of his life. It is not, perhaps, a volume 
to attract the general reader; but the student of political his- 
tory will always resort to it in tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of the idea of national union on the American continent, 
and will find in it a collation of the utterances and efforts in 
this direction, not only of our own James Otis and Joseph 
Warren, and Samuel Adams and John Adams, but of the 
great advocates of liberty and union in all parts of the coun- 
try, from its earliest colonial existence. 

It is not too much to add that the three volumes, to which 
I have thus briefly referred, will ever be regarded as stand- 
ard authorities on the subjects with which they deal, and 
must always associate the name of our lamented friend with 
some of the most important events in Massachusetts and 
American history. Our second Vice-President, Dr. Ellis, 
who is himself an authority on these subjects, has justly said 
that we find in them * plain, strong, direct statements of au- 
thentic facts, and most instructive elucidations and comments.” 

I have said nothing of his early History of Charlestown ; 
nothing of his labors as a journalist ; nothing of his services 
in public life, as Mayor of Charlestown and as a member of 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth ; nothing of his rela- 
tions to political parties, in which he steadfastly followed his 
own convictions as a Democrat, even when they doomed him 
to act with unpopular and hopeless minorities. All this may 
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safely be left for some formal memoir at a later day. Nor 
need I dwell on his private character and virtues. They 
were familiar to us all. Honest as the day, amiable and 
modest, public-spirited and patriotic, his memory will be 
cherished by all who knew him, as we did, with unfeigned 
respect and affection. 


Mr. WINTHROP concluded his tribute to Mr. Frothingham 
by presenting from the Council the following Resolutions : — 


Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical Society, that in 
the death of the Hon. Richard Frothingham we have lost one 
of our most valued associates and friends, who had served us 
faithfully, as our Treasurer, for thirty years, and whose con- 
tributions to Massachusetts and American history have made 
him an authority on some of the most interesting and im- 
portant events in our Revolutionary struggle. 

Resolved, That the President appoint one of our number 
to prepare a Memoir of our lamented Associate for some future 
volume of our Proceedings. 


In moving the adoption of these Resolutions Mr. DEANE 
spoke as follows : — 


It is not often, Mr. President, that I rise in my place here 
to join in the tributes to departed members, but I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without claiming the privilege of 
saying a few words of one who for so many years sat with us 
at this board, as one of the Knights of our Round Table, his 
face always beaming with benevolence, dispensing, as occa- 
sion served, historical information about Warren, or Bunker 
Hill, or on kindred themes, as freely as he dispensed to us 
his Treasurer’s bills as the years came round. 

Of my own personal loss in the death of Mr. Frothingham 
I will not speak. Of the Society’s loss it is becoming that 
I should speak. For more than thirty years he has been 
identified with its history as one of its most devoted and use- 
ful members. Of his services as Treasurer during nearly all 
these years, I will leave his successor to speak. But in 
other ways, by tongue and pen, he has always been ready to 
do his part to promote the best interests of the Society. The 
volumes of Collections and Proceedings bear witness to his 
labors and his ready co-operation in every thing that concerns 
its well-being. The fourth volume of the fourth series of the 
Collections was edited by him, and contains the interesting 
correspondence relating to the supplies sent to Boston during 
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the suffering of the inhabitants in that unhappy period of the 
Boston Port Bill. He was also one of a committee on a cen- 
tennial volume, printed by the Society, of which Mr. Adams, 
our Vice-President, was chairman. The Proceedings also con- 
tain a number of: elaborate papers, contributed at meetings 
held on anniversary occasions at his own house and else- 
where, when he was so ready to respond to the calls for in- 
formation in his special department. Other associates here 
may have had more general learning and a broader scholar- 
ship, and the Society has been a sharerin theirrenown. But 
we must all admit that, as regards those subjects which the 
Society was established principally to promote, Mr. Frothing- 
ham was a most successful worker. His own writings, dis- 
connected from the volumes of the Society, are numerous, 
and on these his reputation will principally rest. 

I will briefly refer to some of these writings : — 

In 1845 he began a history of Charlestown, and brought it 
down to the time of the siege of Boston. The subject grew 
so extensively on his hands ‘that instead of part of his history 
he made it a monograph, which he entitled the “Siege of 
Boston,” —a monograph, so complete, so thorough in every 
thing relating to the theme and its kindred incidents, that 
it threw almost all else written on this subject into the shade, 
as an exhaustive history of the Lexington and Concord 
affair, the battle of Bunker Hill, and the siege of Boston. 
Lord Mahon, in a note on the question of ** The Command at 
Bunker Hill,” speaks of this book, — which he had received 
through Mr. Ticknor, too late to be used by him in his own 
work, — as showing great “ industry and merit.”” You know, 
Sir, whenever any new documents, or any old documents 
newly come to light, relating to these subjects, came before 
the Society, or any questions arose respecting them, we 
always looked to Mr. Frothingham to interpret them, as an 
expert from whose judgment there could be no appeal. He 
himself lived under the shadow of Bunker Hill and its monu- 
ment, and was the interpreter of the battle which the latter 
was intended to commemorate to all who visited his hospi- 
table residence in Monument Square. 

Persons not familiar with investigations of this nature are 
not aware of the amount of labor involved in writing a book 
like the “Siege of Boston.”” The mass of documents to be 
collected, read, and digested, — such as orderly-books, letters, 
depositions, newspapers, old, half-defaced records,—from 
these to sift out the evidence, arrange it, and bring order out of 
cuaos, and from all these materials to write a book which will 
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be pleasant to read, — all thisis no ordinary labor. The inci- 
dents connected with the battle of Bunker Hill bade fair, at one 
time, to take their place among the myths of history. The 
principal actors had died and made no sign, thinking that the 
least said about the affair the better for the reputation of all. 
Hence the difficulty which surrounded the historian. 

When Mr. Frothingham’s book came out, a venerable gen- 
tleman, a veteran historian of the battle of Bunker Hill, who 
felt perhaps that his own field of investigation had been 
encroached upon, that Mr. Frothingham had been poaching 
on his manor, made a rather ungracious attack upon the 
“Siege of Boston,” ostensibly under the plea of discussing, 
** Who was the Commander at Bunker Hill.” 

Mr. Frothingham disliked historical controversy, or con- 
troversy of any kind. He was a man of peace, yet he could 
not well avoid replying to an attack like this. He did reply, 
in a voluminous pamphlet, and I think any impartial reader 
will say that for ample learning on the subject discussed, for 
felicity in arranging his materials and ability in presenting 
them, and, better than all, for the admirable temper preserved 
by him throughout the discussion, the reply to Colonel Swett 
is a model paper. 

As to Mr. Frothingham’s * Life of Joseph Warren,” I 
think everybody will say it was the most natural thing in the 
world for him to write it. Mr. Frothingham regarded War- 
ren as the embodiment of the spirit of the Revolution. His 
imagination seems to have been early impressed by the al- 
most romantic career of that youthful patriot, who died in the 
affair of the 17th of June, just as he had reached the age of 
thirty-four years. Warren was the central figure always pres- 
ent to his mind, as the granite shaft, erected on the spot where 
his hero fell, was always present to his sight. The Life of 
Warren, which appeared in 1865, is thoroughly imbued with 
this spirit. If I should criticise the book, I should say that 
it lacked the quiet dignity and repose which should charac- 
terize the historical narrative, but I should forget in doing so 
that it was Mr. Frothingham writing the lifeof Warren. The 
fervor is glowing and elevated, yet well sustained through- 
out. It has all the ardentia verba of a Fourth of July oration 
delivered in the Old South Church. But itis also an authen- 
tic history of the time in which his hero lived, acted, and 
died. 

Mr. Frothingham was a voluminous writer. I have spoken 
only of his principal works. His last book of any extent, 
that which probably cost him the most labor, and which was 
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regarded by him as his crowning work, was his “ Rise of the 
Republic,” which appeared in 1872. The writer here aims to 
give the history of the development of local self-government 
throughout the colonies. As these grew in strength and pros- 
perity, another idea was gradually developed, — the idea of 
national union. He traces the germ of this sentiment at 
an early stage in our history, showing in what way it was 
manifested at different periods of that history. He calls this 
the ‘* sentiment of nationality,” a phrase he is fond of using. 
Recognizing the universal fact that union is sought for 
strength, that weak communities and states having a com- 
mon interest naturally combine against a common enemy, 
Mr. Frothingham thought that he saw in those various com- 
munities scattered over a vast extent of ‘territory a desire to 
unite and become a great nation for other and higher reasons, 
— that all felt they had a common country and a common 
destiny, and were linked together by common interests, — 
that this was shown by the “ plan of union” recommended at 
Albany in 1754, and at other periods. In short, he then fol- 
lows the thread of history down to the Union and solemn 
pledges of 4th July, 1776, and the final consummation of 
1788. 

This book is a great storehouse of facts, brought together 
by great labor, often from most obscure sources. If any one, 
old or young, desires to see all the proceedings of towns and 
States which preceded and authorized the important move- 
ments of the Declaration of Independence and the formation 
of the government of the United States, this book will furnish 
the desired information. 

In what I have said here, Mr. President, I feel that I have 
not done justice to Mr. Frothingham’s merits, but I must now 
conclude. 


Mr. C. C. Smrrtu, the Treasurer, said : — 


It would be scarcely possible to add any thing to the just 
and beautiful tributes which have already been paid to the 
memory of our lamented Associate. We all recognized the 
importance of his contributions to historical literature, we 
were all drawn to him by his frank and cordial manners, we 
all saw in him a man of stainless integrity and settled princi- 
ples, —a man who was always unobtrusive in the expression 
of his opinions, and charitable in his judgment of other men, 
but who was always ready and able to give a reason for the 
views which he had adopted ; and nothing needs to be added 
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on these points. But Mr. Frothingham stood to this Society 
in a peculiar relation, and sitting at this table, in the place 
which he filled for so many years, neither my personal regard 
for a valued friend, nor a proper recognition of the important 
service which he rendered to the Society, can permit me to 
remain silent to-day. 

Mr. Frothingham was chosen a member in July, 1846, and 
at the next annual meeting he was unanimously elected 
Treasurer, to succeed Mr. Chandler, who had declined a re- 
nomination. This office he filled for exactly thirty years, and 
in the discharge of its duties he exhibited the conscientious 
fidelity and accuracy which were among his distinguishing 
characteristics as an historian. It was still the day of small 
things when he became Treasurer, but during his long man- 
agement of our financial affairs he had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing a steady improvement in the condition of the Society. 
When he withdrew from office, a little less than three years 
ago, we had an income largely increased beyond any thing we 
had previously enjoyed, though even now altogether inade- 
quate to the proper performance of the work for which the 
Society was formed. For this increase we are indebted, in 
no small part, to his judicious investments of our permanent 
funds, and to his faithful service as a member of the commit- 
tee for reconstructing this building, and leasing the portion 
which our necessities compelled the Society to appropriate to 
uses Other than those to which we should have gladly con- 
fined it. On more than one occasion Mr. Frothingham 
showed great alacrity and energy in urging the appeals to the 
generosity of members which it has been occasionally neces- 
sary to make in behalf of the Society. In discharging the 
ordinary duties of Treasurer, he was prompt, accurate, and 
unremitting in his devotion to our interests. But I need not 
dwell on details such as these. Those of us who have been 
long associated with Mr. Frothingham in this Society know 
how zealously he labored for its welfare, how regular he was 
in his attendance at our meetings, and how important were 
the contributions he made to our published Collections and 
Proceedings. Here his memory will be always warmly 
cherished. 


Mr. C. F. ApAms, Jr., said: — 


I am unwilling to let this occasion pass without adding 
a single word of personal tribute to what has already been 
said of Mr. Frothingham. I do not propose to refer to his 
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work as an historian, or to his eminent services to this 
Society as one of its most devoted as well as distinguished 
members. The little I have to say relates to other and sin- 
gularly amiable and attractive traits of Mr. Frothingham’s 
character, kindly allusion to which even by me would now, 
I think, be very grateful to him, could he be conscious 
of it. I refer to his undeviating —and undeviating because 
innate and genuine —kindness to historical investigators 
younger and less experienced than himself. It was in 
this connection that my own acquaintance with Mr. Froth- 
ingham — far slighter at best than I now wish it had been 
— was formed. A line of local inquiry had brought me into 
his peculiar territory, — the early history of Charlestown. I 
was eagerly endeavoring to establish a theory of settlement, 
which I fondly believed original with myself, and went to 
him concerning it. I well remember the assistance he then 
rendered me, and, more than the assistance, the way in which 
he rendered it. I, not he, seemed to be the instructor and 
the guide, and it was with an air of consideration, which in 
its kindness was almost deferential, that he brought to my 
notice recondite passages in his own earlier writings, as well 
as in those of others, showing that my novel theories had long 
since been surmised, and that it only remained for me to sub- 
stantiate them, if I could, by a closer analysis of the authori- 
ties. After all, I was but treading in his footprints ; and yet 
he demonstrated this somewhat mortifying fact to me in a 
way which left upon me a sort of impression at the time that 
I had taught him a great deal that he did not know before ; 
indeed, I believe he really thought so himself; for even my 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Frothingham revealed to me a 
genuine modesty, mixed with the sterling worth of his char- 
acter, which I think must have disposed him to underestimate 
his own acquirements, while continually overestimating those 
of others. It was either this, or he was a most consummate 
master of the art of pleasing. 

For myself, I reject the latter alternative. I feel sure that 
the outward traits of manner to which I have referred were 
merely the manifestations of the charming modesty of Mr. 
Frothingham’s character and the innate kindness of his heart. 
He was throughout a true man, and he so impressed you from 
the first. I do not think I ever knew him by sight until I 
became a member of this Society. Since then it has been my 
fortune rarely to meet him; and yet, slight and almost pass- 
ing as this acquaintance was, I want to put on record as best 
I may the sense of personal loss his death has occasioned me. 
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I was much younger than he, and not to be numbered among 
those he really knew or thought of as his friends; yet to me 
the man had a fascination of genuineness which it was not 
easy to account for. I suppose he exercised it over others 
who are here, as he did over me. I can only add, what I do 
not often feel moved to say, that the world seems to be poorer 
to me because of his death. There is a distinct sense of some- 
thing gone, of a presence wanting. There is just so much 
less sunshine in these rooms for the future.* 


The Resolutions were then unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Dr. GREEN communicated for publivation in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society a copy of the manuscript diary of Dr. 
Dudley Woodbridge, saying : — 


The following diary was kept by Dudley Woodbridge, who 
graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1724. In early 
life he preached for two years at Groton, Connecticut, though 
he was never ordained ; subsequently he practised medicine 
at Stonington, where he died in the autumn of 1790, at an 
advanced age. 

The letters (a) and (6), enclosed within parentheses in 
the beginning of the text, refer to rough drawings of the 
meeting-houses at Watertown and Natick, given at the bottom 
of the page ; but the drawings answering to (ce) (d) &e., and 
to similar letters or numerals on succeeding pages are not 
filled up. On the last page of the diary, which is here repro- 
duced, are other drawings. 


Oct. 1,1728. A clear, cool, pleasant day. I went, in company 
with S" Hinsdell, from Cambridge about half-past 11 o’clock. Bent 
our course about west south-west through a good, even road; left 
classmate Sam! Coolidge’s on the right hand, and came to Mr. Storer’s 
meeting-house (a), in Watertown, being then three miles onward of 
our journey; from thence travelling about three miles in good way, 
leaving Converse’s on the left, we came to Mr. Warham Williams's, at 
Watertown, west end; came there about thirty minutes past 12 o’clock. 
We dined there, and came away about 45 minutes past 2 o’clock; 
went about south-west half a mile, and crossed Charles River. From 
thence through a blirid way about south-west, we went over through 
Newtown and Needham, crossing said river over a bridge, and, having 


* These remarks were not made at the meeting, as Mr. Adams hesitated to 
ask for the floor, fearing to detain the Society too long from its ordinary busi- 
ness. He has kindly consented to allow them to make part of the printed 
record, at the request of the Committee. — Eps. 
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travelled about ten miles, came to Mr. Peabody’s, at Natic ; called, but 
he was not at home; came by his meeting-house (4), and by the 
Indian wigwams (c); we pass by their burying-place, leaving it on 
the right hand, where I observed one of their customs, — to leave the 
bier (d) whereon they carry a dead corpse upon his grave to rot there, 
it being customary with them to make a new bier for every corpse. 
From Natic we went to Sherburn; saw a flock of heath hens near the 
road ; came to Mr. Eleazar Rider’s a little after sunset ; from thence 
to Mr. Coolidge’s; saw his young wife; from thence we went to Mr. 
W™ Rider's, where we lodged, and were kindly entertained. 

October 2. From thence, at 30 minutes after 10, we came away 
on fresh horses; rode about five miles, in good, even road, to Fram- 
ingham meeting-house (e). Leaving it on the right hand, and, travelling 
about five miles in way not quite so good, we came to Southborough 
meeting-house (/f'), standing on the right hand; and, riding about one 
mile farther, we came to Mr. W™ Johnson’s, about 1 o’clock; stopped 
and refreshed ourselves. About 2 o’clock we came from thence, 
riding about five miles, to Westborough meeting-house (a) ; leaving it 
on the right hand, from thence, about five miles, we came to Shrews- 
bury meeting-house (6), standing on the right hand on a shrubby, 
uninhabited plain ; from thence, about one mile, came to How’s; tarried 
about a quarter of an hour, and refreshed ourselves and horses. From 
thence about [blank] miles brought us to Worcester Pond, — the largest 
that ever I have seen; leaving it on the left, we came in [blank] miles 
to the meeting-house (c), standing on the left; thence we came to 
Half-way River, and three miles and a half more brought us to Rich- 
ardson’s, at Liecester, about a half an hour after 7 o’clock in the 
evening; gave them the charge of our horses, and, having supped, 
we went to bed early, but slept very little. We arose about half an 
hour after 4 in the morning and walking out abroad, were surprised 
with a very bright aurora borealis, the light from north-east to north- 
west streaming up in white streaks almost to the zenith, variable, tinc- 
tured with a glowing red, the light so great that our shadows were 
plainly visible ou the earth. It continued till the light of the morning 
came on. 

October 3. We paid our reckoning and set ont about 5 o’clock ; 
we left Mr. Parsons’s and the meeting-house (d), on the right 
hand on a hill; and about eight miles from Richardson’s brought 
us to Seven-mile River; two miles more brought us to Five-mile 
River. There is one inhabitant between these rivers, Townsend, a 
tavern-keeper. Five miles from the last-mentioned river brought us 
to Brookfield meeting-house (e), standing on the right. We came 
to Mr. Cheney’s about 9 o’clock; ate our breakfast there; took our 
leave, and walked over the way to Mr. Dwight’s; thence we set out, 
about 10 o'clock ; about two miles brought us to a large pond containing 
a great quantity of iron ore. We crossed the neck of the pond, and 
left the pond on the right; about one mile farther brought us to Cap* 
Gosse’s, where, having refreshed our horses, and being kindly enter- 
tained ourselves, we set out, and came, about a quarter of a mile, over 
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Coys Hill, which we were one hour in passing over, being about three 
miles, At no great distance from the foot of the hill, about a quarter of 
a mile, we crossed Ware River, and so from thence over five young Coys, 
being altogether uninhabited. These five mountains take up the 
space of seven miles, which brought us to Swift River, which we 
crossed, and came ina mile and a half to Cold Spring, about 45 minutes 
past 120’clock. We tarried there a quarter of an hour ; then we rode 
about six miles to the Nine-mile ponds ; from thence we travelled through 
very good road, which was by this time grown a great rarity. We left 
a great many wonderful peaks (1) and ridges of mountains on the left ; 
and nine miles brought us into Hadly town, about 4 o’clock, where we 
were kindly entertained and refreshed at Mr. Marshes. ’Tis a very 
pleasant, delightful town, seated on a very even plain. The main 
street is one mile in length, twenty rods wide; the buildings very 
regular on each side the street; the meeting-house (2) standing in 
the middle of the street, which runs north and south. About half a 
mile from the meeting-house we came to Hadly ferry, and crossed 
the famous Connecticut River, and came into Hatfield, — which is 
also a pleasant town; about a mile and a half brought us to the 
meeting-house (3); about half a mile brought us to the meadows, 
where the lots lay along evenly ranged in beautiful and surprising 
order, on each side the path for six miles in length, which brought us 
to Sugarloaf Hill (4), a remarkable peak, in Deerfield. We left it on 
the right, and about four miles brought us to Deerfield meadows, and 
two miles and a half brought us to Mr. M. Hinsdell’s about 7.45 o’clock 
in the evening. About five miles before we came thither, I saw near 
the road the ruins of a monument built of brick and stone, in memory 
of a remarkable fight, called Muddy Brook Fight, being about fifty-two 
years ago last August, wherein about seventy English were killed. It 
was thought that in the fight were more than one thousand Indians. 

October 4. Visited Mr. Williams, after the conference. 

October 5. A rainy day. 

October 6. Sacrament Day. A.M., Mr. Williams; P.M., Mr. 
Dickinson. , Eccl. xii. 1. The women sat on the right hand of the 
minister. 

October 7. Dined with Mr, Williams, and spent the afternoon with 
him. 

October 8. Walked up on the great mountain that lies on the east 
of the town ; saw a flock of wild turkeys. 

October 9. Rode with Mr. Williams, &c., to Sunderland lecture. 
I went up on Sugarloaf by the way, which I was twelve minutes in 
climbing. A gentleman rolled a stone of considerable weight down 
the south end of the mountain, which run very swiftly, and put a deer 
to his heels that lay undiscovered before.* After we had satisfied 


* A pen has been drawn through the following words, with different ink 
from that used in the journal: “If the rock that rolled down in some of its pro- 
digious jumps had come upon his back, brandy would not have saved him; but 
he steered clear of that, and we had no gun at hand, so he made the best of his 
way to some other shelter.” — Eps. 
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ourselves with a delicious prospect of the towns lying on the plains on 
both sides the river, with their fields and meadows, we came down, 
and crossed Sunderland ferry; came to Mr. Rand’s about 12 o’clock ; 
went to meeting about 1 o’clock. Mr. Rand preached from Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26. Dined there after lecture, and returned to Deirfield that 
evening. 

October 10. Mr. Hinsdell and I set out for Sunderland. We came 
to the ferry: the wind was boisterous, and no ferryman; however, we 
took boat, and with much difficulty got over, tossing out my horse over 
head and ears near Sunderland shore. We went up to Mr. Rand’s, 
and dined there ; immediately after dinner we went out, about north-east 
three miles from the town, near the north end of Mount Toby, to a won- 
derful cave, which we searched with lines and candles, and I esteem it to 
be as great a curiosity as any thing | have seen of that nature. 


Professor FRANKLIN B. Dexter, of Yale College, New 
Haven, Connecticut, a Corresponding Member, was intro- 
duced, and read the following paper on the * Influence of 
the English Universities in the Development of New Eng- 


land”: — 


New England civilization received its first efficient impulse from 
the arrival of the Massachusetts Company, bearing their charter, in 
June, 1630; and in any attempt to trace a connection between liberal 
education on the other side of the water and the progress of New Eng- 
land, this date must mark the real beginning. 

For, though half a dozen university men (Brewster, Blaxton, 
Higginson, Skelton, R. Smith, and Bright) had reached New Eng- 
land before 1630, not one of them continued within the limits of 
the Massachusetts Colony long enough to bear a hand in, or even 
to witness, the beginning there of the new era, in connection with 
the establishment of the public school, the printing-press, and the 
college, during the fruitful period from 1636 to 1647. But before 
this one had expired, the number of university men who had immi- 
grated to New England had mounted up to at least ninety ; there may 
perhaps have been half a dozen more, at present not identified ; — 
enough, it is probable, with the few who came in the next generation, 
to make a total of a hundred names. 

Of this body almost three-fourths were from the University of Cam- 
bridge, — known as a special stronghold of Puritanism from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century onward. At Cambridge had been educated 
the Protestant sectaries who had led the revolt against the notion of 
a national church, — Robert Browne, Henry Barrowe, John Green- 
wood, John Penry, Francis Johnson, Richard Clifton, John Robinson ; 
all in fact of the more noted Separatists who had a university training, 
except Henry Jacob. And when we recall that the same Alma Mater 
nurtured such other strong men of the Puritan party as Burton, Cart- 
wright, Whitaker, and Ames, Sibbes, Preston, Davenant, Lightfoot, 
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John and Thomas Goodwin, Cromwell, Fairfax, and Milton, we get 
some idea of the historical environment which helped to mould the 
educated leaders of New England. . 

In the archives of the university the matriculation registers, 
which received at the opening of each month the record of those who 
had entered’ at any of the separate colleges during the month pre- 
ceding, are still extant (with the exception of an unfortunate gap 
from June, 1589, to June, 1602), and of ready access, in the Registrary’s 
office, in the Pitt Press Building, with the accompanying list of de- 
grees granted at the ending of the academic course. The matricula- 
tion book contains merely the names of the students, roughly classified 
by rank, and the colleges which they have entered ; the admission 
books of the particular colleges occasionally supplying additional items 
of information, such as age and parents’ names, with varying degrees 
of fulness. 

The statute interval between matriculation and graduation was four 
years of three terms each, though, by a lax construction, it was com- 
mon to reduce this period by one term, or even by more; and, judging 
from the known ages in the case of the New England immigrants, the 
average seveuteenth-century age, at admission, was not far from seven- 
teen, and that at graduation about twenty. 

On these official lists the first name belonging to our history is that 
of William Brewster, who was matriculated on the 3d of December, 
1580, at the oldest of the college foundations, St. Peter’s or Peter- 
house. We had already the statement in Bradford’s “ History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation” that Elder Brewster “spent some small time at 
Cambridge,” and, as was rightly inferred, without graduating ; but 
hitherto the first known date in his life has been the reference (also i in 
Bradford) to his presence with Secretary Davison, when the caution- 
ary towns in the Low Countries were given up to England in 1585. 

After Elder Brewster, no New England name appears until that of 
John Phillips, of Catharine Hall, who graduated in 1596, and was 
a temporary resident in Massachusetts from 1638 to 1641. By the 
time of his graduation, at least three others of our future immigrants 
(Robert Peck, Ralph Partridge, and Nathaniel Ward) were domiciled 
in Cambridge ; and for the next forty years there was never a smaller 
number — sometimes upward of twenty — in residence together. The 
roll, fullest about 1620, closes with Nathaniel Norcross, also of Cath- 
arine Hall, who graduated in 1637, and was in Salem a year or two 
later. 

About seventy New Englanders are thus traced to Cambridge 
University; and more than twenty of them were connected with 
Emanuel College, notorious almost from its foundation, in 1584, as a 
Puritan seed-plot. Though outstripped in numbers by Trinity and St. 
John’s (which were then, as now, the largest of the colleges in the 
university), Emanuel stood easily in the next rank, as to size, and 
equal to any in scholarship ; nor were the least brilliant names in its 
teaching body during this period those of John Cotton and Thomas 
Hooker. 
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Next, but far below this, in popularity with the New England fathers, 
were Trinity, where eight or nine of them are enrolled (including in 
this number the illustrious name of John Winthrop, the elder, who 
was a student here from December, 1602, till some time in 1604),* and 
Magdalen and St. John’s, each with seven. Sidney Sussex, sometimes 
classed with Emanuel as a special nursery of Puritans, chiefly because 
it was Oliver Cromwell’s college, has but three of our names on its 
lists, of whom only the Massachusetts agitator, John Wheelwright, 
was a contemporary of the Protector. ‘The other greatest name of 
Cambridge in the Puritan period is that of John Milton, resident in 
Christ’s College from 1625 to 1632. None of the transatlantic 
heroes seem to have been inmates of Christ’s at the same time with 
her greatest son; but undergraduate fellowship easily overleaps col- 
lege boundaries; and it is pleasant to recall that Thomas Shepard and 
John Norton, Roger Williams and Abraham Pierson, John Harvard 
and Henry Dunster, were a part of the busy throng that paced the 
same streets and drank of the same influences, side by side with John 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor. In like manner, it may help to fill out 
our conception of the gentle Elder Brewster to remember that he was 
an undergraduate at Peterhouse with John Penry, the Puritan martyr. 
So Peter Bulkley, the pastor of Concord, may, as Fellow of St. John’s, 
have shared in the training of the great Earl of Strafford ; and the 
pure fame of President Chauncey may gain an added light as we 
picture him in daily intercourse, year in and year out, with the saintly 
George Herbert, while both of them were Fellows of Trinity. 

Passing now to Oxford, the question is a natural ove, why we find 
but about one-third as many New England names as at Cambridge. 
The argument from locality will not explain so great a difference, 
though doubtless the eastern counties furnished the larger number of 
the Cambridge men on our list, as they furnished, in general, a greater 
proportion of the total emigration than any other section. As to this 
last, the best available data make the metropolis naturally the largest 
feeder to New England, and Kent, in the extreme south-east, probably 
the next largest ; after which, with a distribution of numbers fairly 
proportioned to their several areas, come closely the group of strictly 
eastern counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex ; but Wiltshire, Devon- 
shire, Somerset, Hants, Dorset, and Surrey, in the south, Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, in the southern midland, and Lancashire, in 
the north-west, fall not far below the previous group in the quota 
contributed to the peopling of New England. 

If we look further for reasons why Oxford drew to itself so much 
less of the element we are seeking than did Cambridge, I venture to 
suggest that one fact should be remembered, that by far the most con- 
spicuous figure in the former university from 1604 to 1621 was Wil- 
liam Laud, Fellow and afterward President of St. John’s College, and 
that the influences typified by his name made Oxford an unattractive 


* See “ Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” vol. i. pp. 54-59. 
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place to men whose natural development led them in later years to 
these Colonies. 

It may well be significant that not a single student from St. John’s 
shared in the settling of New England; significant also, perhaps, 
that in the scant roll of twenty-four Oxford men who came over, must 
be counted no less than five (Norris, Davenport, Parker, Mather, 
Vane), whe left the university before completing the formalities of 
matriculation and subscription, — of whom were the two most notable 
of all the number, John Davenport and Richard Mather, though 
Davenport afterward returned for a degree upon examination. There 
was something incompatible between the spirit which fostered Laud and 
the spirit which founded New England. 

For access to a carefully verified and alphabetically arranged index 
to the original matriculation and subscription registers at Oxford, I was 
indebted a few months ago, while in London, to the generous kindness 
of Colonel Joseph L. Chester, LL.D. ‘The entries are more full than 
the corresponding records at Cambridge, containing as they do the 
age of the matriculant, and, to a great extent, the residence and rank 
in life of the father. A conveniently arranged copy of the roll of 
degrees conferred by Oxford before the beginning of the printed cata- 
logue (1659), can be consulted in the Bodleian Library, among the 
voluminous manuscript collections of Anthony Wood. 

The New England names begin with the matriculation at Exeter 
College, in 1595, of John Maverick, the son of a Devonshire clergy- 
man, and himself one of the pastors of the congregation which paused 
for a while at our Dorchester, on its way to Windsor in Connecticut ; 
and the list is closed, in 1652, with the graduation of James Allen, 
whose service as a minister of the First Church in Boston lasted into 
the 18th century. Over this stretch of nearly sixty years the few 
who came to New England were scattered by twos and threes, and for 
brief periods, at no time being more than five at once, and with no 
representatives, as there were at Cambridge, among the body of in- 
structors (except at the very end), to create a community of sentiment 
and a central bond. 

I should add that of course these original sources at both universities 
have been before examined by other inquirers, — as, for instance, by 
Mr. Savage, — and that it cannot be expected that many discoveries 
remain ; but the following New England names have not, I believe, 
before been identified with either university. Thus, I find of Mas- 
sachusetts pastors, educated wholly or in part at Oxford: Joseph 
Avery, Stephen Bachiler, Richard Blinman, Henry Green, Joseph 
Hull, John Maverick, and Edward Norris, — with John Warham and 
Nicholas Street of Connecticut. So the Cambridge list is increased by 
the names of three Plymouth ministers, Christopher Blackwood, Wil- 
liam Leverich, and Ralph Partridge; and of four in Massachusetts, 
Edmund Brown, George Burdett, Robert Fordham, and Thomas 
Waterhouse ; as also by George Fenwick, the founder of Saybrook, 
who was matriculated at Queen’s in 1619, and Ephraim Huet, Mr. 
Warham’s colleague at Windsor. On the other hand, it may be as- 
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serted with some confidence, that a few who have been credited by 
tradition with university training were really never matriculated ; in 
which list must be placed John Lothrop of Scituate, Charles Morton 
of Charlestown, James Noyes and John Woodbridge of Newbury, 
Herbert Pelham of Cambridge, and Thomas Peters of Saybrook. 

In addition to the Oxford and Cambridge men included in these 
summaries, there were here and there among the first comers a few 
who had studied at other universities, the most notable, perhaps, being 
the younger Winthrop, from Dublin, and Nathaniel Eaton, the first 
head of Harvard College, from Franeker, in Holland. 

We commonly reckon the aggregate of the New England immigra- 
tion down to 1643 at somewhat over 20,000 persons, or 4,000 families, 
of whom thus only one person in every group of forty families proves 
to have been of university antecedents. The result implied by such a 
statement in figures may not seem greatly significant, but, in fact, the 
character of the element thus singled out chiefly determined the char- 
acter of the civilization established. 

Turning to trace this emigration more in detail, we begin with the 
Mayflower company. 

Elder Brewster, with his year or two of uncompleted study at Cam- 
bridge, was, so far as appears, the only man of university training 
in the Colony from the landing in 1620 till the arrival of the first set- 
tled minister, Ralph Smith, in 1629; nor was it till eight years later 
that there was any marked and permanent addition to this number. 

The dearth of intellectual impulse in Plymouth Colony is suffi- 
ciently shown by the well-known fact that it was fifty years from the 
landing before the first public school was established. And it is 
equally evident that the lack of schools (owing, of course, largely to 


the poverty of the people) quenched the desire for higher education. 
In the volume which Mr. Sibley has published, of biographies of the 
earliest graduates of Harvard College, coming down to 1658, only one 
native and two residents of Plymouth Colony are included. The na- 
tive (Isaac Allerton, of the class of 1650) caught the college fever at 
New Haven, where his father, after long wanderings from P lymouth, 
had finally settled, and the two Chauncey boys (graduates of 1651), 
born in England, can only be called occasional residents of Scituate, 
from whose uncongenial soil they and their father escaped as soon as 
possible. In the same length of time, one only of the ninety-eight 
graduates of Harvard had settled within the Plymouth boundaries, — 
‘Thomas Crosby, of the class of 1653, who was preaching without 
formal ordination to the church in Eastham. At the same date, the 
summer of 1658, besides this solitary witness for Harvard, stationed 
on the further side of Cape Cod Bay, the only English university men 
left in the Colony, of some dozen and a half who had found a longer 
or shorter refuge there, were the three pastors, Nicholas Street, of 
‘Taunton, who was to migrate a few months later to New Haven, on 
account of inadequate support, Samuel Newman of Rehoboth, and 
William Wetherell of Scituate. In seven (Plymouth, Duxbury, Sand- 
wich, Yarmouth, Barnstable, Marshfield, Bridgewater) out of the 
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eleven towns in the Colony, the pastorate was vacant or not yet estab- 
lished ; so that it happened that these four individuals were at once the 
entire clerical and the entire learned order among a population of perhaps 
as many thousand souls. Still further to show the low state of religion 
and learning, it may be added that the six towns in which the pastorate 
was now vacant waited on the average for ten years each before set- 
tling other ministers, and when this step was accomplished, such an 
experience as that at Marshfield, where an illiterate layman (Samuel 
Arnold) was ordained with no other sanction or ceremony than the 
laying on of hands of two illiterate lay brethren, was not uncommon. 
Or, take another indication of the intellectual life, in which Massachu- 
setts Bay a little later showed such great activity. Up to this date of 
1658, and even beyond it, the only publications, I believe, which origi- 
nated within Plymouth Colony were those of Edward Winslow (in- 
cluding the Journal called “ Mourt’s Relation,”) and two sermons by 
William Hooke. There was, too, some revision by Samuel Newman 
of his Concordance to the Bible, which had already been published 
before his coming hither. 

John Robinson said with truth in his farewell letter to these Pil- 
grims: * You are not furnished with any persons of special eminency 
above the rest” ; aud the slender means which they brought with them 
and the poverty of the soil which they cultivated conspired for their 

vasy riddance of all their occasional visitors whose powers were at all 
suited for a wider field. Such men as John Norton, and Charles 
Chauncey, and William Hooke, and Roger Williams came and passed 
on to more promising surroundings in other Colonies ; and, putting these 
aside, I doubt if there was a single educated man of anywise remark- 
able mental gifts — judging by the standard which the neighboring 
Colony of the Bay furnished in abundance — who settled there ; unless 
the patient industry of Samuel Newman, the concordance-maker, en- 
titles him to exception, with those who do not gibbet him with Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a lexicographer, as a “ harmless drudge.” 

The glory of Plymouth Colony lies in the simple faith and courage 
of the Mayflower company, but we scan the history of her territory in 
vain to find a single man of comparative eminence in the State or 
national councils, or a single name that can be remembered in the lit- 
erature of Massachusetts or the world. And it seems the simplest 
justice to emphasize the marked contrast between her experience and 
that of the Colony at the Bay, both founded on the same lines of high 
religious purpose ‘and steady English common sense, as eminently sug- 
gestive of the force and guidance lent to the building of a State by the 
presence of a body of educated men. The want of the stimulus due 
to a learned class is as truly seen in the barrenness of the intellectual 
and political history of Plymouth as the value of such a stimulus is 
seen in the development of the next succeeding settlement in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

In that settlement, William Blaxton, who graduated from Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1617, and may thus have been a pupil of 
Hooker or of Cotton, and who presumably emigrated in 1623 to the 
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south side of Massachusetts Bay, so becoming the pioneer of uni- 
versity men within the later limits of the Colony, needs but the barest 
mention, as his prompt withdrawal removed him from contact with the 
Colony history. 

The story is a familiar one, how in 1629 the Massachusetts Com- 
pany organized in London under its new charter, and sent over its 
first supply of colonists, 400 strong. Four ministers were provided ; 
one of them, Francis Bright, from Oxford, but four years out of college, 
too good a Churchman to put up with the nonconformity of Puritans, 
and so returning by almost the first opportunity to England ; a second, 
Ralph Smith, too rigid a separatist to enjoy the decent respect for 
former church ties which he found here, and so at once transferring 
himself to plainer Plymouth; and the other two, Francis Higginson 
and Samuel Skelton, from Cambridge, in the full maturity of their 
powers, and for the brief span of life that was left them (one dying in 
1630, the other in 1635) centres of influence in the Salem community. 

But Salem was quickly subordinated to the leadership of the greater 
company which came with Governor Winthrop and the charter in 
1630, when the political life of the new Colony began in earnest. How 
rapid and fruitful was its growth we do not need to be told. My only 
object is to point out the working of the leaven which the English 
universities supplied, 

We saw just now that it was nine years before the settlement at 
Plymouth secured a minister, who was also the first university gradu- 
ate whom her soil entertained. Contrast with this the progress of 
Massachusetts Bay in the nine years from 1630. Within these years 
at least threescore university men came from the mother country, and 
(be it specially remembered) most of them persons of matured expe- 
rience. Three-fourths of the whole number remained within this 
Colony of their first choice, scattered from Hingham on the Plymouth 
border to Dover on the north and to Springfield in the far-off west, 
through the score of towns, with perhaps 9,000 population, which made 
up the government of Massachusetts. The two centres of the thriving 
body were Boston and the newly named Cambridge, where the infant 
college was already in operation; and half these forty or fifty scholars 
of the old world were within five miles of the one or the other of these 
centres. It is not extravagant to say that such a concentration of 
scholarly men gave the community a tone which it never has lost: and 
that however subsequent generations on the same spot may have util- 
ized their larger opportunities, the learned element in this first age 
enjoyed a predominance to which we are strangers. 

In 1640, emigration to New England practically ceased, in the pros- 
pect of radical changes at home, and the tide actually began to flow 
backward; but the foundations had been secured, and the men who 
remained were strong enough to hold the results until, with the aid of 
the college at Cambridge, the supply of home-trained material began 
to be ready te take the place of the elders. 

There can be no question that the Colony owed the early estab- 
lishment and the vigorous support of Harvard College to the exertions 
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of those who were familiar with the Cambridge and Oxford of the 
mother country, or, if we need still further to limit the proposition, to 
the educated ministry of these towns. The ministry was not in Mas- 
sachusetts, as in Plymouth, an ill-appreciated rarity. Up to the time 
when Harvard graduates were ready to take up the work, there had 
been some threescore ministers regularly inducted into Massachusetts 
pulpits ; and certainly not more than half a dozen of the whole num- 
ber were destitute of university training. The overpowering force of 
so uniform.an example made a liberal education seem essential to the 
perpetuity of the decent order of the churches; and the result secured 
in its train the progress of New England and that of the nation. It 
is hazardous to transpose history; but I do not think it rash to say 
that a failure to plant and endow Harvard College for five and twenty 
years — that is, until the most of the generation of educated men who 
came over had passed away — would have so stunted and paralyzed 
the social progress of Massachusetts, as to have altered essentially the 
whole course of events bearing on national history in which Massa- 
chusetts has had a part. 

As offshoots from Massachusetts, the Colonies of Connecticut and 
New Haven were established in 1636 and 1638, but not without seri- 
ous remonstrance from the mother colony, which, during the few years 
that yet remained of English emigration, used her best endeavors to pre- 
vent any of the stream from being diverted to the newchannels. This 
policy was in the main successful; but the spirit of regard for educa- 
tion was already strong enough in the leaders of both the new Colonies 
to insure the same kind of development as in Massachusetts, if under 
less favoring circumstances. ‘The overshadowing influence of the 
luxuriant intellectual life at the Bay may seem to have interfered to 
some extent with the independent and symmetrical growth which 
Thomas Hooker and John Davenport planned for the societies which 
they planted. Davenport’s plans, for instance, embraced, as we know, 
the common school, the grammar school, and the college; but, though 
he only accomplished the establishment of the first two, the third 
eventually followed, in direct if distant consequence of the influences 
he set in motion. And in the mean time, up to the date of the found- 
ing of the Collegiate School at Saybrook, one in every eight or 
nine of the graduates of Harvard came from the Colonies in Connecti- 
cut. John Davenport’s own opportunities of university training had 
been of the briefest, his residence as an undergraduate being inter- 
rupted at the threshold, and his degree in divinity being given on 
examination after he had begun to preach; and, besides his two col- 
leagues (Hooke and Street), and Abraham Pierson, of Southampton 
and Branford, there were no men of English university training con- 
nected for any great length of time with the New Haven Colony ; but, 
as the late Professor Kingsley long ago remarked (Historical Dis- 
course at New Haven, p. 41), with his usual perspicacity, “ Neither the 
system of common schools, nor of those of a higher class, originated in 
any strong expression of public opinion, but was devised and carried 
forward by such men as John Davenport.” 
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To such men it is owing that we can point to a schoolmaster em- 
ployed in New Haven during the first year from its foundation, — a 
fact not paralleled in any other of the first settlements, and to the fur- 
ther fact that the ordinance of Dec. 25, 1641, “ that a free school shall 
be set up in this town, and our pastor, Mr. Davenport, together with 
the magistrates, shall consider what yearly allowance is mect to be 
given to it out of the common stock of the town,” antedates any 
similar order found elsewhere, and contributes, it may be, a new idea 
to the world. 

The leading university men in the other Connecticut settlements, at 
Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, were a trio of graduates of 
Emanuel College, — Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and John Sher- 
man, — with John Warham of Oxford. Sherman early transferred 
himself to New Haven; while the others remained.as moulding forces 
of the Colony. Under them and their associates, the progress of Con- 
necticut was so secure and so rapid that in little more than a genera- 
tion she had twice the number of towns that the New Haven Colony 
had, with double the wealth, and more than double the acknowledged 
territory of that at first exceptionally rich and prosperous jurisdiction, 
and was enabled by the logical force of events, seconded by finesse on 
her own part to which New Haven would hardly have had recourse, 
to absorb her more uncompromising neighbor. 

At Rhode Island and Providence Plantations there is little to detain 
us. The fact that Roger Williams was a Cambridge Bachelor of Arts 
may have been of inestimable importance to him in developing and 
moulding his own mental constitution, and so a large factor in working 
out the destinies of his plantation; but it went for nothing in the eyes 
of his neighbors, and failed in a manner of exercising its due influence 
on his own time and on later generations. Besides Williams, so far 
as appears, William Blaxton, dwelling apart in hermit-like seclusion, 
was the only other person in those districts who held any traditions of 
university life. 

Through such channels as these New England traces a large part 
of what has been noble in her history back to ideas inherited from 
Cambridge and Oxford. If any one doubts, let him try to imagine, if 
he can, what the Providence settlement would have been without 
Roger Williams, or Connecticut without Thomas Hooker, or New 
Haven without John Davenport, or even Plymouth without Elder 
Brewster; let him try to construct the story of Massachusetts Bay, 
suppressing the presence and the influence, in person and through their 
posterity, of Winthrop and Saltonstall and Bradstreet; of Wilson 
and Cotton and Mather; of Eliot and Norton and Shepard; of Nath- 
aniel Ward and Sir Harry Vane; of Harvard and Dunster and 
Chauncey; and the scores of other less conspicuous men, who were 
still most essential parts of the character and growth of town by town, 
the whole settlement over, as they might be enumerated. Blot out of 
the early New England annals the lives of these her educated leaders, 
and you have lost the clew to all that was to follow. There might 
still have been a New England, but how different in spirit and in 
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possibilities of power; and, if we may guess at her history, it would 
have to be written in the words of the Hebrew prophet, “That 
which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; and that which 
the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten ; and that which the 
sanker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten”; for what the In- 
dian had failed to despatch with torch and tomahawk would have been 
the easy prey of New France on the north, and New Netherland on 
the west, while Old England was busy with her own civil wars; and 
what these had failed to divide would have fallen, like the elder colony 
of Virginia, into the hands of the rapacious and unprincipled courtiers 
of the Restoration, or would have been added to the conquests from 
Dutchmen and Frenchmen, as a subject province in which the tradi- 
tions of liberty had already lost their meaning. 

Or let the contrast be with the actual, and not with the possible: 
How did the development of New England compare with the contem- 
porary progress of Virginia? Successful colonization there began in 
1607 ; and we have a detailed census of the population in 1624, which 
gives the result of seventeen years’ experience, The ships of the Vir- 
ginia Company had brought over in this period some seven or eight 
thousand persons; but complaint had been loud among the resident 
authorities from the first that the bulk of the immigrants were either 
too idle or too incompetent to earn a living; and these volunteer 
colonists, whose misconduct had been so shameful as to require the 
strong hand of martial law to restrain them, with its penalties of incred- 
ible rigor, — which made it, for instance, death for one of them to 
pluck a flower in his neighbor’s garden, or to kill even a single barn- 
yard fowl belonging to himself (unless, indeed, the general in supreme 
command of the Colony had first given formal consent), — these precious 
volunteer colonists had been afterward reinforced by sundry shiploads of 
convicts, emptied out of overflowing English prisons, and of London street 
Arabs, “of whom,” says the record, “ the city was specially desirous to 
be disburdened”; and, crowning injustice of all, family life, at first 
discouraged, had been introduced with infamous method, by despatch- 
ing authorized kidnappers to go up and down through quiet English 
villages and seize by force hapless maidens, who might be transported, 
and bought as wives by the highest bidders. The ordinary and ex- 
traordinary accidents of life, pestilence and famine, internal strife and 
Indian massacre, desertion to the red man’s wigwam and to the mother 
country, had reduced the seven or eight thousand emigrants by 1624 
to a beggarly total of 1,275 persons, of whom over 1,000 were males, 
But two considerable settlements had been planted in these seventeen 
years, — those at James City and Elizabeth City, —in which about a 
third of the entire population was gathered, the rest being scattered 
in smaller groups or on isolated plantations. In the whole Colony 
there were resident but four clergymen, not more than one of whom 
(Hant Wyatt, a brother of the Governor, and private chaplain to his 
family and retinue) was a university man; the only other representa- 
tive of liberal education being the Colony physician, Dr. John Pott, a 
Bachelor of Arts at Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1610. 
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Besides this census, all personal deiuils in the period are conspicu- 
ously wanting; but it is certain that nothing deserving the name of 
intellectual or religious life had gained a foothold. There is, to be 
sure, in the proceedings of the earliest representative assembly of Vir- 
ginia, in 1619, a reference to a project for a “college”; but let no 
one suppose this a forerunner of Harvard. It was not a college for 
English children, but an Indian school, proposed in deference to the 
purpose avowed in the charter by which Virginia was granted, * for 
the propagation of the Christian religion and reclaiming of people 
barbarous ”; and, moreover, it was only a project on paper, for which 
donations were received from England, but which never got into opera- 
tion. That the college of William and Mary was chartered genera- 
tions afterward, in 1693, was due to the enterprise of a single 
persistent Scotchman, James Blair, though not even his zeal could 
make the early period of its history a success, 

As for civil liberty, a representative assembly had indeed been insti- 
tuted; but its legislation was not valid until reviewed by the Company 
in London. Financially the Colony had not been prosperous ; and the 
natural disappointment of the London stockholders at this result cast 
further blight on the progress of the venture ; while the exigencies of 
home politics gave the king a speedy reason for revoking the Company’s 
charter, and for governing Virginia himself. 

The census quoted is in connection with the report of royal commis- 
sioners, sent over to inquire into the state of the Colony ; and the sub- 
stance of that report was that those of the emigrants who had escaped 
death by sickness, famine, or massacre, were living in necessity and 
want, and in continual danger from the savages; that the country 
had yielded as yet few or no staples of food; and that nothing but 
stringent and peremptory measures would save the enterprise from 
destruction. 

Such was the inglorious conclusion of seventeen years’ colonization 
in Virginia, Ata later time came a new emigration, which supplied 
new elements of power. 

To Massachusetts Providence had denied the doubtful blessing of a 
luxuriant soil. In every other respect how did her first seventeen years 
eclipse the elder colony, in performance and in promise! Her numbers, 
with all the depletion caused by sending forth flourishing offshoots, must 
still have been at least a dozen times more than Virginia could boast. 
No scarcity of food, nor malarial scourge, nor bloody mutiny, nor 
Indian massacre, had decimated the northern as the southern settle- 
ment. The form of government was truly, not doubtfully, representa- 
tive ; no company of merchants or nobles beyond the seas exercised 
any right to impose laws or introduce governors and generals. The 
administration of justice was in the Colony’s name. The oaths of alle- 
giance for freemen a: .vr sojourners recognized no sovereign outside 
the Colony borders. Massachusetts was her own mistress, and ruled 
her house well; nay more, she had consolidated the neighbor states 
into a confederacy, in which her own will was the leading spirit. The 
Virginia system of scattered plantations along the river-banks, with 
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here and there a fort and store, rejoicing in the title of a city, was 
replaced here by thirty vigorous townships, each an organized republic, 
composed in law of persons united for the purpose of establishing a 
church and a plantation, with an educated minister, who was in most 
cases the prime mover in all the greater interests of the community. 

For more than half the brief life of the Colony the college at Cam- 
bridge had been in successful operation ; and now, in this year of grace 
1647, a system of common and grammar schools for every township 
was deliberately marked out, —a step of progress which New Eng- 
land learned from no precedent in the mother country, or in any older 
colony of English or of foreign planting. Close on the establishment 
of the college had followed the importation of a printing-press, which 
soon came to be college property, as part of the dowry of the first 
president’s wife. It served for immediate and pressing uses (men 
could not do without fresh almanacs, and psalm-books, and copies of 
the laws) ; but the voluminous treatises which learned pastors of Massa- 
chusetts churches stood ready to print had long to be sent across the 
sea for perfection of typography. 

It is needless to ask if these things were paralleled in Virginia at 
any such date. We cannot forget her bigoted governor’s characteristic 
boast, a quarter of a century later, that “ We ha ave no free sc hools, nor 
any printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years.’ 

But let me not be thought, in suggesting these contrasts, to lay an 
undue stress on the mere membership of a university, in the case of 
certain leaders, as comprehending all that was needed for the develop- 
ment of New England. The experiment of self-government might 
well have failed, if the leadership of Winthrop and Hooker and Dav- 
enport and their fellows had been weighted down by a motley. crew 
of unthrifty, irresponsible vagrants. It was “government of the peo- 
ple, and for the people,” but none the less needfully “ by the people,” 
and dependent on their common support and intelligent co-operation. 
I only claim that the guiding and directing force was supplied by an 
element which was itself moulded on the banks of the Cam and the 
Isis, under the influence and refinements of the best culture which 
the England of that day could give. 

And, again, these comparisons of the southern and northern colonies 
are totally independent of the question, which had ultimately the greater 
number of picked settlers of gentle birth and breeding. It may be 
well to admit at once that New England enters into no such competition. 
The circumstance that only three out of all the Mayflower company 
can be traced to English homes is significant, if not typical ; and those 
who have given most attention to New England family history are the 
most impressed with the hopelessness of the attempt — I mean in the 
great majority of cases — to trace the fathers of New England in their 
English origin, and especially to connect them with families of position 
or title on that side the Atlantic. The greater honor lies perhaps in 
just this descent from the humble stock of English common people 
of indistinguishable ancestry. It is enough to know that the primitive 
aristocracy of New England was an aristocracy of intellect consecrated 
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to duty, and not of blood; that her peerage and her knighthood were 
honors direct from the creative hand of God, and not from the touch 
of a monarch.* 


Mr. SMitH, from the Committee on Memoirs, appointed at 
the last meeting, reported that, at their request, Mr. Deane 
had prepared a Memoir of the late Edward A. Crowninshield, 
Esq., which was now ready for publication, and that they had 
reason to believe all the memoirs not yet written would be 
furnished without unnecessary delay.t 

The President stated that Miss Dorothea L. Dix, who had 
received a similar privilege formerly, desired to deposit with 
the Society a small package of papers. Miss Dix’s deposit 
was received. 

Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, of Cambridge, was elected 
a Resident Member. 

Mr. CHARLES W. TUTTLE laid before the Society a copy 
of an ancient Indian deed of conveyance, and made the fol- 
lowing remarks respecting it : — 


Several years ago I was turning over the leaves of a ven- 
erable folio volume in the Registry of Deeds, at Exeter, when 
my eye accidentally fell upon the name Hope-Hood, or 
Hoope Whood as it was there written. t On ex xamination, [ 
found the name was in a deed, conveying land now in Straf- 
ford County, New Hampshire, executed by Hope-Hood and 
three other Indians, calling themselves native proprietors of 
those parts of New England. 

Hubbard says that Hope-Hood, the first-named grantor in 
the deed, was son of Robin Hood, a noted Indian of an eastern 
Abnaki tribe. This Hope-Hood first appears in history a few 
months after the breaking out of King Philip’s war, leading 
an attack on a house in Berwick, Maine.§ Mather styles him 
a ‘memorable tygre,” and says he was accidentally killed in 
the summer of 1690.|| Williamson says he was “ One of the 


* The accompanying tables give the details as to residence at Cambridge 
and Oxford, with the degrees taken; parentheses are used to show that a 
person was a member of the college named, but not long enough to receive a 
degree. 

t The Memoir of Mr. Crowninshield will be found at the close of the record 
of this meeting, p. 856. — Eps. 

t The name of this Indian, as usual, is variously spelled. I follow Hubbard, 
the historian. Hope-Hood was also known under the name Wayhamoo. Pro- 
ceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., March, 1878, p. 105. Mather’s alias for him is, Wo- 
hawa. 

§ Hubbard’s Indian Wars (Drake’s ed.), vol. ii. pp. 99, 118. 

|| Magnalia, Book VII. p. 74. The only authority which supports Mather 
in regard to the accidental killing of Hope-Hood, may be found in “ Public 
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most bloody warriors of the age.” He and his followers 
were with the French at the destruction of Salmon Falls, and 
also of Casco, two months later, in the spring of 1690.* 

Hope-Hood was one of the Indian chieftains who signed 
the treaty of peace made Sept. 8, 1685, between his Majesty's ; 
subjects inhabiting the Provinces of New Hampshire and 
Maine, and the Indians dwelling in the same Provinces. His 
name is also on each of the letters written May 15, 1685, by 
Kankamagus, alias John Hogkins, to Lieut.-Gov. Cran- 
field, imploring protection from the Mohawk Indians. His 
mark standing for his signature to the treaty and also to the 
letters is the same as on this deed. TF 

The names of his three Indian associates, grantors in the 
deed, are scarcely known. They appear, however, with his, 
on the letters to Cranfield.t The name Ould Robin sug- 
gests a family connection. May be, he is the veritable Robin 
Hood mentioned by Hubbard. 

Peter Coffin, the grantee named in the deed, was one of 
the most considerable inhabitants of Dover, and afterward 
Chief Justice of the Province. However contemptible an 
Indian deed may have appeared at that time, in the eyes of 
Sir Edmund Andros, to the practical mind of Peter C offin, a 
frontiersman, it was sufficient to give him the right and title 
to so much of the wilderness as was bounded and described 
therein. He was not a man to part with seven pounds, for a 
worthléss title. 

It is worthy of note that this Indian grant lay within the 
limits of Captain Mason’s patent of 1629; and that his grand- 
son, Robert Mason, was then contending in the Judicial Courts 
of New Hampshire, for possession of all the lands lying within 
the patent, not granted by himself or his ancestors. Coffin’s 
motive for buying the Indian title at this time may have been 
to anticipate the issue of Mason’s suits. 

While Hope-Hood hovered much on the eastern frontier 
of New Hampshire, he has not been supposed by historians 
to have had any connection with that Province, except as a 


Occurrences,” the first newspaper printed in Boston, dated Sept. 25, 1690. The 
circumstances of his death so much resemble those of the accidental killing of 
Kryn, the ‘‘ Great Mohawk,” about that time, as to make it somewhat doubtful 
whether Mather has not confounded these two Indians. N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix. 
pp. 473-479. There is no mention of the death of Hope-Hood in the French 
narratives of that time. Besides, a Hope-Hood from Norridgewock was present 
at the treaty with the English at Falmouth, in June, 1703. 

* Williamson’s History of Maine, vol. i. pp. 618-623. 

t N. H. Provincial Papers, vol. i. pp. 588, 584, 588. 

t Ibid. pp. 583, 684. 
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raider and an enemy, during the Indian wars.* There is, 
however, one place in Dover, on the western bank of the 
Bellamy River, near where it falls into the Pascataqua, which 
has borne the name ** Hope-Hood’s Point” for nearly two 
centuries — almost back to the date of this deed of convey- 
ance.f— This fact, and his act in conveying hereditary lands 
in this quarter to Coffin, indicate that his savage ancestors or 
his tribe had been possessors of that region. 

The spelling in the following deed is modernized, except 
the names of persons and places. 


To all Christian people to whom this present writing shall come 
and appear : — 

Know ye that the natives of New England or Indians whose 
names are known in the English tongue, are called by the name of 
Hoope Whood, and Samll Lines, and Ould Robbin, and Kinge Harry, 
now we, the before-named Indians and natives, as by our native right, 
are the proprietors of these parts of New England which do join and 
border upon the rivers called by the names of Newitchawanoke River, 
and Cochechow River, and Oyster River and Lamperill River, within 
the Province of New Hampshire. Now know all men that we, the 
said Hope Whood, Samll Lines, Ould Robbin, and King Harry, for 
and in consideration of the sum of seven pounds to us in hand paid by 
Mr. Peter Coffin of the town of Dover, in the Province of New 
Hampshire, the receipt whereof we acknowledge, and of every part 
and penny thereof, do free, acquit, and discharge the said Peter Coffin, 
his heirs, executors, and administrators. By these presents do give, 
grant, bargain, and sell and confirm unto the said Mr. Coffin and to his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns for ever, all our right and 
title which we, the said natives ever had, have, or ought to have, unto all 
the marshes, and pine timber standing or lying, that is or shall be within 
the two branches of Cochecho and half way between northernmost 
branch of Cochechow River and Newchewanoke River, beginning at 
the run of water on the north side of Squammagonake old planting 
ground (and between the two branches) to begin at the spring where 
the old cellar was, and so to run ten miles up into the country 
between the branches by the rivers, all which said marshes, lands, 
and timber as is before mentioned, and expressed in the bounds afore- 
said, shall be to the sole and proper use, benefit, and behoof of Mr. 
Peter Coffin, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns for ever, 
to have and to hold the premises aforesaid and all privileges and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, and to every part and parcel thereof, 


oe? 
and also we do warrant to make good, and maintain the before bargained 


* T have shown (Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., June, 1879, pp. 105-111) that 
the attack on Fox Point, in 1690, which Mather charges that Hope-Hood led, 
never occurred. 

t Historical Genealogical Register, 1866, p. 878. Ibid. 1874, p. 203. Ibid. 
1880, p. 205. 
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and sold premises against all and all manner of natives or Indians which 
shall lay any claim or right or title to the same. In witness whereof 
we, the said HoopeWhood, Samll Lines, Ould Robbin, and Kinge Harry, 
do bind ourselves and every of us jointly and severally, and our heirs 
and successors firmly by these presents, Dated the third day of Janu- 
ary, in the second year of the reign of our sovereign Lord King 
James the Second, over England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, ‘King, 
Defender of the Faith, &e. Annog. domini, 1686. 


Signed, sealed, and The mark X of Hoorz Wuoop, [$2" 
delivered in presence Ww Samir Lines, [22¢ 

of Benjamin Herd, 8 Outp Rossin, [24 

Test. John Evens. O Kince Harry, [31] 


Benjamin Herd personally appeared this seventh day of January, 
1709-10, and made oath that he was present and saw these several 
sachems or Indians sign and seal the above written instrument and 
set to his hand as witness, and that Jno Evins also set to his hand as 
witness at the same time. Before me, Nathll Weare, Justice Peace. 

Entered and recorded according to original, 18 January, 1709. 

Wm. Vauauan, Recorder.* 


The Memoir of Mr. Crowninshield, by Mr. Deane, here 
follows : — 


* Provincial Deeds at Exeter, vol. vii. fols. 866, 867. The tract of land con- 
veyed by these Indians lay just outside the northern limits of Dover. It is now 
within the limits of Rochester, Barrington, Strafford, and Farmington. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS CROWNINSHIELD, A.M. 


BY CHARLES DEANE. 


EpwWARpD AvuaustTUs CROWNINSHIELD, the fourth son of the 
Hon. Benjamin W. and Mary (Boardman) Crowninshield, 
was born in Salem, Mass., 25 February, 1817. He was fitted 
for college at the Round Hill School in Northampton, Mass., 
under the charge of Joseph G. Cogswell and George Bancroft, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1836. After leaving college he 
went through a course of legal studies in the office of Franklin 
Dexter and William H. Gardiner of Boston, but, being pecu- 
niarily in easy circumstances, never practised. 

In the autumn of the year 1850, Mr. Crowninshield had 
become somewhat apprehensive in regard to his health, 
though it proved to be only nervous weakness, or something 
akin to that, and Dr. Jackson advised a change of scene. 
With three gentlemen, himself the youngest of the party, he 
went to Europe and was gone eight months, travelling as far 
south as Naples. During his absence his father died (3 Feb., 
1851). In October, 1856, with his wife and second son, he 
again sailed for Europe, with the hope that the voyage would 
be the means of restoring his health, which for some time had 
been in a delicate state. The ensuing winter was passed in 
Pau, in the south of France. The next summer was spent 
in Switzerland, principally at Lausanne, and during the 
following November the family went to Madeira, where they 
remained till the next spring. In July, 1858, they came 
home, Mr. Crowninshield having experienced no permanent 
relief. He died on the 20th of February, 1859, aged 41 years 
11 months. 

One who knew Mr. Crowninshield intimately thus wrote 
of him soon after his decease: — * 





* The late George S. Hillard. 
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“The recent death of Mr. Crowninshield has not been 
widely felt on account of his retired life, —a life which for 
many years past his delicate health has made a matter of im- 
perative duty ; but there are many who will mourn his de- 
parture and cherish his memory with affection and regard. 
He was a man of very prepossessing manners and appearance, 
always preserving, even during the many years in which he 
was an invalid and a sufferer, his blooming look and ready 
smile, and betraying the ravages of disease only by his languid 
movements and changed voice. Born to a competent estate, 
early and most happily married, of an enjoyable temperament, 
and not moved by the stings of uneasy ambition, he seemed 
likely to join that company of well-looking, well-dressed, and 
well-mannered gentlemen, who go through life without re- 
proach, and who, if they are praised at all, must be praised 
negatively. But Mr. Crowninshield had a love of literature 
and a love of books which supplied him with object and pur- 
pose, gave individuality to his character and dignity to his 
life, and protected him from the temptations which assail men 
who are rich and idle. Early in life he began the formation 
of a library; and this worthy pursuit he followed as long as 
his health allowed him. In his acquisitions he was guided 
by knowledge, sagacity, and, above all, exquisite taste. He 
wanted the best editions of the best books, and not only that, 
but that they should be bound in the nicest and most appro- 
priate manner. His library was not very extensive, but it 
was very choice, and contained some of the most beautiful 
and desirable books we have ever seen, books such as it was 
difficult to look at without breaking the tenth commandment. 
Mr. Crowninshield read the books which he bought, and he 
read them with discriminating enjoyment. He could not 
be called a learned man, but had a right to the title of an 
accomplished man. In bibliography, as might have been 
expected, his knowledge was various and exact. His mind, 
his manners, his speech, exhaled the fine perfume of scholar- 
ship and cultivation. There was a gentleness, a refinement, 
a grace diffused around his presence and bearing which 


made it a pleasure to meet him. However low the tone of 
his system might have been brought by ill health, there was 
never a moment when he did not respond to the touch of 
his ruling passion. If you spoke of books his manner would 
become animated, and his countenance would brighten with 


his accustomed and engaging smile. 
‘Mr. Crowninshield’s whole life was regulated by good 
sense, good taste, and good feeling. He was in all respects 
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a gentleman, in spirit as well as in form. He secured the es- 
teem, the confidence, the affection, of all who stood toward 
him in relations close enough to reveal to them how solid 
were his titles to such tributes. The only public trust he 
ever assumed was that of Trustee of the Boston Atheneum, 
and this he discharged with exemplary fidelity. 


‘¢ * Nec vixit male, qui natus moriensque fefellit.’ ’’ 


To this admirable personal description I can add nothing 
save my own testimony to the truthfulness of the delineation. 

Mr. Crowninshield’s library, here enthusiastically described, 
was particularly rich in works on early American history and 
biography, a few of which will be here mentioned. He had 
a perfect copy of the Bay Psalm Book, 1640, which he re- 
ceived from the Prince Library in exchange for other books ; 
also a copy of the original edition of Cushman’s * Sermon,” 
1622; Mourt’s * Relation,” 1622; Morton’s ‘ Memorial,’ 
1669; Smith’s *“ Description of New England,” 1616; his 
*Generall Historie,” 1627, and * True Travells,” 1630; Wins- 
low’s “ Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 1646; his * New-Englands 
Salamander Discovered,” 1647; Wood’s “New Englands 
Prospect,” 1634; Whitbourne’s “ Discourse and Discovery of 
Newfoundland,” 1623 ; Eliot’s * Christian Commonwealth,”’ 
1659; Lechford’s * Plain Dealing,” 1642; Higgeson’s ** New- 
Englands Piantation,” 1630 ; Gorges’ s “ America Painted 


to the Life,” 1659 Hubbard’s “Present State of New- 
England,” with map, 1677; and some of the rare books 
of the Mather family. His library also contained Eden’s 
** Decades,”’ &c., 1555; the rare Hakluyt of 1582; also 
that of 1589, and the later edition of 1599-1600; and an 
elegant ‘** Purchas,’”’ 1625-6. Other rarities, such as the 
y ‘ ¢ * 49 ‘8 » 

Nuremberg “ Chronicle,” 1493 ; Coriat’s “ Crudities,” 1611, 
and the first editions of Shakespeare’s and of Milton’s poems, 
may be mentioned, not forgetting the later works of the luxu- 
rious Dibdin. Among the manuscripts in his library was 
Samuel Gorton’s * Answer to remarks on him in Morton’s 
Memorial,” published in Force’s Tracts from a copy furnished 


by Mr. Crowninshield.* 


* After Mr. Crowninshield’s death a catalogue of his books and manuscripts 
was made and printed, with a view to a public sale, but the entire collection 
was sold privately to Mr. Henry Stevens of London, and the greater part of 
the books, particularly the rarest of them, was transported thither. Some of 
them found their way back to this country. ‘The Hakluyt of 1582, Cushman’s 
Sermon, and a number of others, are in the library of the writer. The Bay 


Psalm Book was purchased by the late George Brinley of Hartford; and at 
the recent sale of a portion of his library in New York it was resold for $1200. 
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In a Memoir of George Livermore, in the Society's Proceed- 
ings for January, 1869, mention is made of Mr. Crowninshield, 
and also of the late Dr. Alexander Young, as among Mr. Liv- 
ermore’s most intimate friends. Each a lover of books and 
of bibliography, they were accustomed to meet almost daily 
at the bookstore of Little & Brown, where they compared 
notes and conversed upon these never-failing themes. 

Mr. Crowninshield married, 15 January, 1840, Caroline 
Maria Welsh, daughter of Francis Welsh, Esq., of Boston. 
He left three children, all sons, of whom the youngest, Fred- 
eric, only survives. He is an artist of great promise, and one 
of the teachers of the School of Drawing and Painting at- 
tached to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The oldest 
son, Edward A., died at Milton, Mass., 3 July, 1867, aged 26. 
The second son, Francis W., died at Albano, near Rome, 2 
May, 1866, aged 23, the result of the hardships endured at the 
South, in Sherman’s march and elsewhere. He had the rank 
of major when he left the army at the end of the war. 

Mr. Crowninshield was elected a member of this Society 
11 November, 1858.* 


* Although Mr. Crowninshield’s illness was a lingering one, yet his death 
was sudden at last. In a letter addressed to me by Mr. Livermore on the day 
following Mr. Crowninshield’s decease, he says: “ Poor Crowninshield is gone! 
He was as well as usual yesterday afternoon ; but in the evening, whilst cough- 
ing, he was seized with a severe hemorrhage of the lungs, fainted, and passed 
away. We little thought whilst we were speaking of him on Friday as one of 
the Standing Committee for next year, that before we met again he would be 
numbered with the dead. I loved him deeply, and I cannot but mourn his 


loss, though I feel that a merciful Providence has saved him from much suf- 
fering by thus suddenly and gently relieving him from his pains.” 
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MARCH MEETING, 1880. 


The stated meeting was held at the Society’s rooms in 
Boston, on Thursday, the 11th instant, at 3 o’clock P.M.; 
the President, Mr. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, and it was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. ‘ 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, accepting his election as a 
Resident Member. 

The President then said : — 


Since our last monthly meeting, Gentlemen, two of the 
small remaining number of Honorary and Corresponding 
Members of this Society, elected before the amendment of 


our Charter in 1857, and whose names have a separate place 
in our printed lists, have died: Hon. Samuel Greene Arnold, 
of Rhode Island, and James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 
They were chosen, within a month or two of each other, in 
1855, and their names had thus been for nearly twenty-five 
years on our rolls. 

Mr. Arnold had twice been Lieutenant-Governor, and, for a 
short time, one of the United States Senators, of Rhode Island. 
He had volunteered as an aide-de-camp to Governor Sprague, 
and had taken the field in command of a battery of artillery, 
in 1861. He will be specially remembered by us as the 
author of a valuable History of his native State, and as, for 
some years, the President of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. He died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, highly 
respected and greatly regretted. 

In the death of Mr. Lenox, in his e sightieth year, the City 
of New York has lost one of her largest be »nefactors, as well 
as one of her most estimable and excellent citizens. 

Inheriting an ample fortune, and having never married, he 
was able to indulge without stint his early taste for books 
and for the fine arts, while he was at the same time a liberal 
contributor to still better things. The noble library and 
charming pictures and marbles, which he had collected from 
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time to time, at home and abroad, were long the treasures of 
his own dwelling-house. I cannot forget how often I was 
privileged to see them there, and how great a privilege I felt 
it to be. Those wonderful editions of the Bible, which he 
prized himself above all other books; those rare maps and 
manuscripts connected with the earliest history of our own 
continent and country; that unique autograph of Washing- 
ton, — the original of the Farewell Address, as it went to the 
printer in September, 1796 ; the grand portraits of Washing- 
ton by Stuart and Peale ; the admirable bust and portrait of 
Dr. Chalmers, for whom he had a special reverence, and with 
whose religious views he had the warmest sympathy ;— these 
wnd a hundred other things, almost equally choice, made up 
a collection such as could be found in no other private man- 
sion in our land, and such as made a visit to him in New 
York a memory for a lifetime. 

Meantime, he was spending not a little time and money in 
preparing and publishing sumptuous volumes in connection 
with these treasures,—a History of the Editions of King 
James’s Bible; Syllacius, with the Letters of Columbus; 
the Farewell Address of Washington, with all its original 
additions and erasures; and many other smaller works. 

But within the last ten years of his life, all this costly 
accumulation of books and manuscripts and works of art had 
been transferred to a spacious marble building, erected at his 
own expense, on the margin of the Central Park of New 
York, and dedicated by him to public use. There, under 
the charge of two of our accomplished Corresponding Mem- 
bers, Dr. George H. Moore and Dr. S. Austin Allibone, 
these precious things are now displayed freely to the public 
eye. It is worth a special journey from Boston to New York, 
if it were only to see the various publications of John Eliot, 
with all the manifold editions of his Indian Bible, so worthily 
arranged within large glass cases, as a memorial of his philan- 
thropy and apostleship. 

I may not dwell longer on the character or career of Mr. 
Lenox. As he was long a Vice-President of the American 
Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, he will doubtless be noticed 
more in detail in their Semi-Annual Report next month. But 
this brief sketch of his life would be without its crowning fea- 
ture, if I did not recall the Protestant Temple which he was 
largely instrumental in having built in Turin, at the earliest 
moment when such an edifice was tolerated in Italy, and the 
noble ** Presbyterian Hospital,” to which he was the largest 
contributor, not far from the Lenox Library in New York. 
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Religion, charity, literature, history, and the fine arts were 
alike the subjects of his generous endowment. His example 
is not the less valuable in these days, in that Religion and 
the Bible stood first in his regard. 

He died on the 17th of February last, at the age of 
seventy-nine years and six months. 


The Recording Secretary stated that he had lately received 
information that Mr. G. B. Faribault, of Quebec, Can., whose 
name was on the same list with those of Messrs. Arnold and 
Lenox, had been dead for some years. The date of his death, 
kindly furnished by the Secretary of the ‘* Literary and His- 
torical Society of Quebec,” was Dec. 22, 1866. 

Frederic De Peyster, LL.D., President of the New York 
Historical Society, was elected an Honorary Member. 

The regular day for the Annual Meeting having been 
appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth as the 
Annual Fast, it was voted to hold the Society’s meeting on 
Tuesday, April 6th. 

The following Committees were appointed to prepare for 
this Annual Meeting: to examine the Treasurer’s accounts, 
Messrs. A. A. Lawrence and Chase; to nominate a list of 
officers for the ensuing year, Messrs. Warren, Chamberlain, 
and Upham. 

Mr. R. C. WINTHROP, Jr., communicated two letters written 
to Hon. Jeremiah Mason, in 1797, by Joseph Dennie, who was 
perhaps the best-known man of letters of his day in this 
country, and whose essays earned for him the sobriquet of 
“the American Addison.” A native of Boston and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard in 1790, he at first practised law in Walpole, 
New Hampshire, where he edited a periodical called the 
*“ Farmer’s Museum.” Removing to Boston, he, for a short 
time, edited the “ Tablet”; but being tempted to Phila- 
delphia by the offer of a government clerkship, he there, 
for twelve years, conducted the * Portfolio,’ a magazine 
widely celebrated for scholarship and wit. He was a man 
of convivial habits and a great favorite in society, but died 
in 1812, at the early age of forty-four. An interesting notice 
of him will be found in a paper on “ Newspapers and News- 
paper-writers in New England, from 1785 to 1815,” read by 
our associate member, Mr. D. A. Goddard, before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in February last. 

The letters of Dennie, found among the papers of the late 
Robert M. Mason, here follow : — 
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Boston, Aug. 6, 1797. 

From the ennui which you apprehended I should experience in a 
counting-room I was relieved, the day you left town, by the company of 
Jos. Barrell and a Mr. Morewood, a youthful Englishman of some 
promise. But greater things were reserved for me. For at five 
o’clock I found myself, by Barrell’s civility, at his chateau and by his 
daughter’s side.* Be assured I was very eloquent on this joyful 
occasion. I am not much in the habit of tacking on the epithets, 
angelic and divine, by way of fringe to a petticoat, but am willing to 
allow that Miss B. is a very perfect mortal, and “as pretty a piece of 
flesh as any in all Messina.” 

I have arrayed myself in sables and prattled history with Belknap. 
I have spoken softly to Miss Buck and loudly to Miss Knox. I have 
lounged on the sofa of Philenia and have darted federalism at her 
French spouse. But, Jere, I find this mode of wearing away life 
intolerable. Daily noon and evening parties, half festal, half formal, 
begin to tire. With the exception of a few days here, I shall pass 
the rest of the period allotted for amusement at Morton’s, Ames’s, and 
at home. 

The house of our Lady of Loretto, at Dorchester, is as fantastic as 
a Chinese temple: still very fine and convenient. I doubt not a man 
might be very happy there, both up and abed. She is in highly 
exhilarated spirits and much handsomer than when in the old house. 

When my little printer arrives, which will be in ten days, I shall 
leave the subscription-paper with him and repose and converse two 
days at Portsmouth with you. On Sunday I almost arranged a ride 
to P. the middle of this week. But among the many great little 
events which agitate this puddle called Boston, the arrival of John 
Adams is one. People here tell me it is wise to make my rustic bow 
to the great man, and I must dine with the king to-morrow and drink 
some two dozen of such perplexed toasts as the bungling creatures 
here give, 

The other evening I was an involuntary visitant at Tom Amory’s,f 
and found myself embarrassed by more than forty females. Williamson 
was there, and as dissatisfied as myself, so we stole to a corner and 
damned ceremonial. There is great parade of ease in these mixed 
parties, but it is one of the most mawkish affectations in life. Men 
and women in such situations wish each other to the devil. I made 
my escape at eleven from their filberts and their folly, and sat up 
gayly till two with a brace of friends. [Here the letter is torn and a 
part of it missing. | 

whom I have often mentioned to you, appears to 
combine information and merchandise more gracefully than the ma- 


* Mr. Barrell built in 1792 an elegant mansion on Cobble Hill, Somerville, 
where the McLean Asylum now stands. The house forms a part of the Asylum 
buildings. — Eps. 

t Mr. Amory built and occupied the large house at the head of Park Street, 
afterward the home of Mr. George Ticknor. — Eps. 
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jority of the Long Wharf men. At Vila’s,* with one of them, I found 
liberality, good sense, and taste. 

After moving from the corporation-feast of to-morrow I shall detail 
again these idle hours and make a remark or two on man in the 
throng. Write, by all means, next post, and inform me of the nature 
of your establishment, the men, and particularly the women, with 
whom you consort. If your New York receipts give leave, you will 
please to comply with my expressed wishes, at any time and in any 
manner you please. 

JOSEPH DENNIE, JUNR. 
Jeremran Mason, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Boston, 25 August, 1797. 


The witches and magicians of Boston do not wholly enchant me. 
I pass most of my time at M.’s, and visit George Cabot and J, Swan. 
Jews and Gentiles you will say; true. Men of all party colors; but 
no low people, Jere, no hewers of wood nor drawers of water. 

I have had the honor of making two bows to the President and 
receiving three. About three hundred guests were bidden to the 
feast, and I am sor ry to say that the toasts were followed by —. 
ous hootings and applause quite in the French style. All this i 
suited to the taste of the Bostonians, who are unquestionably the 
merest boys at all kinds of play. 

I find strong sense, urban manners, and Elsworth’s energy in Cabot. 
He amuses me by his political zeal, and instructs me by his worldly 
wisdom. Moreover, he giveth good dinners, and, sinner that I am, I 
think partridge at least as palatable as politics. 

There is here a kind of would-be literary club. It meets each 
Wednesday, and consists of certain lawyers, divines, quacks, and 
merchants. I have seen these people, who are mostly fools; Minot, 
Clarke, and Kirkland are exceptions. Our historian, Belknap, ap- 
pears to be buried in plethora, and his genius is as much palsied as his 
limbs. They are all lazy: and reversing the ancient rule of the 
symposium, they convene rather to eat, than talk, together. 

In my last I praised the bewitching Barrell, and lo! another gypsy 
hath arisen, mightier than she. Swan’s second daughter, Christiana, 
vulgarly called Kitty, is all charm. 


“ Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 
The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she!” 


She looks and talks exquisitely, has a strong mind, and some for- 
tune, if her mother please. Now, could I cheat the last and gain the 
first, I think it would be a summary way to be rich and happy.f 

Yesterday I dined with Williamson and Citizen Mustard, the French 








* James Vila was the landlord of the well-known “Concert Hall.” See 
“ Recollections of Samuel Breck,” p. 122 n. — Eps. 

t Col. James Swan lived in Roxbury. See Drake’s “ Town of Roxbury,” 
pp. 185-138. — Eps. 
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barber’s boy consul,* at Morton’s, Williamson was pleasant, but the 
Frenchman looked and talked so much like an assassin that I verily 
apprehended that, by some cursed Parisian mistake, he would stick 
his fork into my breast, rather than into the chicken on his trencher. 

I am extremely obliged by the cordiality of your invitation. I 
cannot, with precision, state that I will be with you on such a day. 
But within a fortnight I shall certainly meet you. Your wish respect- 
ing St. Loe shall be complied with, if the time will allow. Short 
notice for the long merits of our friend L. 

I am, &c., 
Jos. DENNIE. 
JEREMIAH Mason, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mr. WINsoR exhibited a map of Boston, not mentioned, 
he thought, in any of the lists of old maps. It measures 
87x40 inches ; extends from the end of Long Wharf on the 

east to the Cambridge shore on the west; from the Charles- 

town shore on the north nearly to the Roxbury line on the 
south; and is entitled, ‘“* An Accurate Plan of the Town of 
Boston and its vicinity, exhibiting a ground plan of all the 
streets, lanes, alleys, wharves, and public buildings in Bos- 
ton; with the Names and Description thereof; likewise all 
the Flats and Channels between Boston and Charlestown, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, and Dorchester, with the two Bridges 
and Causeway ; and the boundary lines between Boston and 
the above-mentioned Towns, from the actual surveys of the 
Publisher. Also, part of Charlestown and Cambridge, from 
the surveys of Samuel Thompson, Esq., and part of Rox- 
bury and Dorchester from those of Mr. Whitherington (all 
which surveys were taken by order of the General Court). 
By Osgood Carleton, teacher of Mathematics in Boston. 
I. Norman se.” 

It purports to have been “ Published as the Act directs, 
May 16, 1797.” 

Carleton made the small map for the Directory of 1796, 
used for several years afterward, and he made a larger map 
of the peninsula only, issued in 1800. It would seem that 
this last was simply a portion of the present plate. 

A fac-simile of the 1800 map was made in 1878 from a 
copy ‘owned by Mr. George B. Foster, and this fac-simile is 
in the Society’s Library. 

The President exhibited a contemporary miniature of 
Oliver Cromwell, ascribed to Cooper, and once the property 
of Thomas Jefferson, to whom it was given by Mr. George 


* Theodore Charles Mozard was French Consul at this time. — Eps. 
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W. Erving. It descended to the late Mr. Joseph Coolidge, 
who married Mr. Jefferson’s granddaughter. His family trans- 
ferred it, a few days after his death, to Mr. Winthrop, with 
the understanding that its final resting-place should be in 
the Cabinet of this Society. 

Mr. DEANE communicated an original petition of Roger 
Conant, saying : — 


Mr. President, —I have here an old paper, which was 
placed in my hands some weeks ago by the Rev. Robert 
Folger Wallcut, a nephew of one of the founders of this 
Society, to be communicated to its archives. It is a letter or 
petition, to the General Court of Massachusetts, from one of 
the * old planters ” so-called, so often spoken of in the early 
records of the State; those pioneers on our soil, whose claims 
to the consideration of the later comers under the authority of 
the Massachusetts patent were ordered to be acknowledged 
and respected. The special old planter of whom I speak — 
by one enthusiastic writer regarded as the first governor of 
Massachusetts *— is Roger Conant, who wrote the paper to 
which I now call your attention, in 1671, when he was eighty 
years old. As it has never been printed, and is brief, I “will 
read it: — 


To the Honored Magistrates and Deputies of the General Court. 


The humble petition and request of Roger Conant, planter in New 
England these forty-eight years and three months; who was with the 
first (and I think I may safely say the very first) under God, that was 
in this wilderness, an instrument, though a weak one, of founding and 
furthering this colony — whose eyes have seen the first stones laid in 
the foundation thereof, and now again to see the unparalleled growth 
thereof through the great blessing of our great God. 

I did put up a former request concerning the change of the name 
of our town of Beverly, and what your worships’ pleasure is therein I 
do not fully know. I had thoughts and purposed to move your 
worships, that you would be pleased to grant me some small portion 
of land in some convenient place, where it may be found without 
prejudice; and this I thought to do by word of mouth, if I had come 
before your worships, as I hoped I should do, and was bashful to put 
up two requests in one paper. Wherefore if I have erred and forgot 
myself in this matter, pardon my indiscretion, who am old and weak ; 
and be pleased now, out of your favorable respect, to grant and give me 
some portion of land as shall seem meet and good in your eyes. God 


* See “The Landing at Cape Anne.” By John Wingate Thornton. 
Boston, 1854. 
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hath given me children and grandchildren, so that although I am old 
and cannot improve land myself, yet my children can, and so both they 
with myself shall be engaged for your loves, and I hope our prayers 
shall be continual for the blessing of God on your persons and 
weighty agitations, and for the prosperity of this whole colony and 
country of New England. Dated this first of the fourth month [June] 
1671. 
Your humble petitioner and servant, 
RoGer Conant. 


In answer to this petition the magistrates judge meet to grant the 
petitioner two hundred acres of land where it is to be found out, free 
from any former grants ; their brethren the Deputies hereto consenting. 


Epwarp Rawson, Secretary. 
2d June, 1671. 


Consented to by the Deputies. 
Witiram Torrey, Cleric.* 


Conant here speaks of a former request he had made 
‘concerning the change of the name of our town of Bev- 
erly.” This was embodied in a well-known document of 
which the original is among the State archives, in his own 
handwriting. It was first published in 1838, in a volume of 
this Society’s Collections (3d ser. vol. vii. pp. 252, 253). It 
is an interesting paper, and, taken in connection with the 
eighteenth chapter of Hubbard’s History, a large part of 
which must have been written from material furnished by 
Conant himself, contains most valuable information of the 
pioneer settlement on Cape Anne, and of the removal, after 
the breaking up of that settlement, of Conant and his few 
friends to Naumkeag, where they were found by Endicott on 
his arrival there on the 6th of September, 1628. I will read a 
part of this first petition, written only four days before the 
other, as they have a sort of connection : — 


“The humble petition of Roger Conant, of Bass River, alias 
Beverly, who hath been a planter in New England forty-eight years 
and upward, being one of the first, if not the very first, that resolved 
and made good my settlement, under God, in matter of plantation, with 
my family, in this colony of the Massachusetts Bay, and have been 
instrumental both for the founding and carrying on of the same; and 
when, in the infancy thereof, it was in great hazard of being deserted, 
I was a means, through grace assisting me, to stop the flight of those 





“ See Records of Massachusetts, vol. iv., pt. ii., p. 504. The two hundred 
acres of land granted to Conant at this time were afterward surveyed near 
Dunstable. See “ Notice of Roger Conant,” in Hist. & Geneal. Reg., vol. ii., 
pp. 238, 329. 
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few that then were here with me, and that by my utter denial to go 
away with them who would have gone either for England, or mostly for 
Virginia, but, thereupon, stayed to the hazard of our lives. 

“ Now my humble suit and request is unto this honorable court, only 
that the name of our town or plantation may be altered or changed 
from Beverly, and be called Budleigh. I have two reasons that have 
moved me unto this request. 

“ The first is, the great dislike and discontent of many of our people 
for this name of Beverly, because (we being but a small place) it 
hath caused on us a constant nickname of beggarly, being in the 
mouths of many ; and no order was given, or consent by the people here 
to their agent for any name, until they were sure of being a town 
granted in the first place. 

“ Secondly, I being the first that had house in Salem (and never 
had any hand in naming either that, or any other town), and myself, 
with those that were then with me, being all from the western part of 
England, desire this western name of Budleigh, a market town in 
Devonshire, and near unto the sea, as we are here in this place, and 
where myself was born.” * 


This petition, in which Conant was joined by thirty-four 
others, was not granted by the court, the magistrates and 
deputies (as appears by the writing appended by the secretary 
and the clerk to the petition itself) seeing ‘* no cause to alter 
the name of the place as desired.” The petition is not noticed 
in the records, and our only knowledge of it is afforded 
by the existence of the paper itself on file at the State 
House. 

In the petition which I first read it will be noticed that 
the writer says he has been a planter in New England * these 
forty-eight years and three months.” This fixes the time of 
his arrival at about the 1st of March, 1623. It was never 
known precisely when Conant came. In the other paper 
he says he has “ been a planter in New England forty-eight 
years and upward.” We first find him in Plymouth, which 
place he left about the year 1625 and took up his residence 
for a time at Nantasket, in company with Lyford and Oldham, 
who in that year were ignominiously sent away from the sober 
pilgrim community. While residing at Nantasket, it is sup- 
= that he made use for some purpose of the island in 

oston harbor early called ** Conant’s Island,”’ which subse- 


quently was conveyed by the government to Governor Win- 
throp. Conant could not have come over in the “ Anne,” 
which arrived later in the year, in July, and in which Oldham 


* Massachusetts Archives, Towns, vol. i., p. 217. In printing Conant’s peti- 
tions here the spelling has been modernized. 
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and his people came. The “Jonathan of Plymouth’ —the 
** Mayflower ” of the Pascataqua, — which brought over David 
Thomson, arrived, as I conjecture, about the time Conant says 
he came. He may have come in that vessel, or in some 
other fishing vessel of whose arrival we have no record. If 
he had come with Thomson, I think Hubbard would have 
mentioned it. 

The story of Conant’s removal to Cape Anne, to take 
charge of the fishing station there, belonging to the Dor- 
chester Company, in England, as its governor or overseer, 
and of the subsequent removal of himself and friends to 
Naumkeag, where they formed the nucleus of the settlement 
of that ancient town, is too well known to be repeated here. 

Those of us who listened to the admirable oration of Judge 
Endicott at Salem, on the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing there of his distinguished ancestor, may 
remember a passage which he introduced from a speech of Dr. 
Palfrey, made in 1852, at the centennial celebration in Dan- 
vers. Dr. Palfrey related this incident as connected with 
the arrival of Endicott at Salem : — 


“ When the vessel which bore the first Governor of Massachusetts 
was entering the harbor of Salem, she was anxiously watched from 
the beach by four individuals, styled in the quaint chronicles of the 
time, as ‘ Roger Conant and three sober men.’ ‘The vessel swung to 
her moorings and flung the red cross of St. George to the breeze, a 
boat put off for the shore, and, that the Governor might land dry-shod, 
Roger Conant and his ‘ three sober men’ rolled up their pantaloons, — 
or rather those nether garments which we, in these degenerate days, 
call pantaloons, — waded into the water, and bore him on their 
shoulders to the dry land.” * 





* Account of the Cent. Celebration in Danvers, June 16, 1852, p. 130: 
“Roger Conant and his sober men,” continues Dr. Palfrey, “ had been here 
a long time, but how long it is unnecessary to state, but so long that the 
houses they had built sadly needed repair. Now these three sober men were, 
Balch, Woodbury, and the third bore a surname which I forbear to mention, 
but will only say that it was one which it becomes me not to disgrace.” It is 
unnecessary to say that this third name was Peter Palfrey. In Hubbard’s 
account of the efforts of the Rev. John White, of Dorchester, England, to 
establish a settlement at Cape Anne, he says that Mr. White had had a favor- 
able account, among others, of Roger Conant, “a religious, sober, and prudent 
gentleman,” whom the Dorchester Company selected “to be their governor in 
that place.” And that, subsequently, on the breaking up of the Cape Anne 
Colony, and the removal of Conant and his friends to Naumkeag, Mr. White 
“ did write to Mr. Conant not so to desert his business ; faithfully promising that, 
if himself, with three others, whom he knew to be honest and prudent men, 
viz., John Woodberry, John Balch, and Peter Palfreys, employed by the 
adventurers, would stay at Naumkeag, and give timely notice thereof, he 
would provide a patent for them,” &. See Hubbard’s New England, pp. 106, 
107. 

47 
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When Judge Endicott was preparing his oration for the 
occasion referred to, he was very desirous of ascertaining 
whether the pleasant incident related by Dr. Palfrey in his 
speech twenty-six years before, and which Judge Endicott, 
as a young man, had listened to, was really authentic, and 
had been drawn from some chronicle of the early time, or 
was a picture of the imagination. Diligent search could not 
discover it. Dr. Palfrey’s subsequent * History of New Eng- 
land” contained no such incident, and he himself was ina 
state of health too feeble to be consulted. But the picture, 
from such a distinguished source, was too good to be omitted. 

At a visit which I made to Dr. Palfrey some months ago, 
finding him more than usually animated, and quite disposed 
to talk on historical subjects, and to indulge in reminiscences, 
I drew his attention finally to the subject of his speech at 
Danvers, in 1852, and to the passage in it to which I have 
referred ; telling him at the same time of Judge Endicott’s 
wish to know whether the incident related was genuine his- 
tory, or a pleasant picture of what might have occurred on the 
landing of Endicott. Dr. Palfrey smiled, and said, “If you 


are unable to find the passage, you may safely believe it was 
a picture of the imagination.”’ 


The Rev. E. E. HALE presented a Memoir of the Hon. 
Lorenzo Sabine, which he had been appointed to write. 

Dr. GrorGE E. ELLIs communicated a Memoir of Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, which he had prepared agreeably to the wish 
of the Society. 

These Memoirs are here printed. 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE 


HON. LORENZO SABINE, A.M. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


LORENZO SABINE was born in the little town of Lisbon, in 
the State of New Hampshire, on the 28th of July, 1803. 
His father, Elijah H. Sabin, was a minister in the Methodist 
Church. He was of Huguenot blood, if the family tradition 
may be relied upon; but the name appears in our own annals 
as early as 1643, when William Sabin lived in Rehoboth. He 
afterward appeared as an energetic citizen in the conduct of 
Philip’s War, and was a representative in the Government 
of the Old Colony. The name also appears on the earliest 
records as Saben. Mr. Lorenzo Sabine seems to have chosen 
the earliest spelling he found in the records. 

Rev. Elijah H. Sabin was the somewhat intimate friend of 
Rev. Lorenzo Dow, well known, before his adventurous life 
closed, as an eccentric preacher. Dow was but twenty-six 
years old when Elijah Sabin’s oldest son was born, to whom 
his father gave the name “ Lorenzo,” in regard for his friend 
in the ministry. Mr. Elijah Sabin was highly respected in 
the Methodist Church and in the communities in which he 
lived. 

He had a literary taste and an ability of expression above 
the average of the preachers of his day. A series of curious 
papers, afterward published in a volume, called the “ Travels 
of Charles Observator,” will well reward the careful student 
who seeks to recall the forgotten manners and customs of 
New England at the beginning of this century. Several of 
his sermons on public occasions are preserved in print. He 
was at one time stationed in Boston at the Bromfield Street 
church, and was afterward Chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, — the first chaplain chosen from the Methodist 

ulpit. One of his printed addresses was delivered by request 
belees the Legislature of Massachusetts, in February, 1812, 
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on the destruction of the Richmond Theatre, an event so 
tragical that it excited very general attention through the 
whole country. At the time of Lorenzo Sabine’s birth, his 
father resided in Lisbon, a poor man, his son says, but as rich 
in wise sayings and precepts as Franklin himself. It is evi- 
dent that the early training he gave to this oldest son had a 
permanent value. He died, comparatively young, at Savan- 
nah,* whither he had gone in the vain hope of arresting pul- 
monary illness. By his death, Lorenzo Sabine was left to 
extreme poverty in early life, and also to the responsibility of 
sharing with his mother the care of a large family of younger 
children. 

In a humorous lecture which he read before the Farmers’ 
Club of Framingham, he gave this account of his boyhood in 
Lisbon : — 

“ A top, a ball, a hoop, a knife, and a fishing-rod, Weems’s 
Life of Washington,—a queer book, — Gulliver's Travels, and 
Robinson Crusoe, comprised every article of property which 
I could call my own. Except that, at long intervals, my 
mother gave me a few cents, I had no spending money from 
one month’s end to another. My father at times could hardly 
provide us with bread, and had nothing to give me. Still, 
my playmates, though I could offer no rewards beyond the 
loan of some plaything, or the division of a pound of raisins 
whenever I had the means to purchase, were very kind; and 
I still look back to the hours made light and merry by their 
help in accomplishing my daily ‘ stent,’ or task.” 

In the same address he says of his father : — 

*“* My father was a man remarkable for his common sense, 
and was as full of wise sayings and maxims as was Franklin 
himself. He was a poor clergyman with a large family of 
sons, and was painfully impressed with the conviction that he 
could bequeath them nothing beyond his good name... . 
As he looked out into the world, he saw that the tillers of the 
soil were the most virtuous, the happiest, and physically the 
most vigorous class in the community.” With this view he 
hoped to bring up his oldest son and probably his other sons 
as farmers. But there is more than one reason why farming 
. Should not appear in a very attractive light to an intelligent 
boy in Lisbon, New Hampshire. There were more reasons in 
the extreme poverty of those days; and in one or two of the 
allusions of his papers there seems to be reference to the dis- 
astrous famine of 1816, which was quite enough to cure any 


* May 4, 1818. 
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New Hampshire farmer of undue enthusiasm. Leaving Lis- 
bon, the boy Lorenzo Sabine came again to Boston, and 
found employment as an apprentice with the publishing firm 

of Lincoln & Edmands, — being an inmate of the family of 
the senior partner, in the admirable habit of those simple 
times. His passion for books was here indulged to a certain 
extent, and, in one or two instances, he here made friends 
whom he retained through life. 

From this period of his life we have his own history in a 
sketch so honorable to himself that we present it entire. It 
was written on the evening of his election to Congress, when 
he did not know the result of the election. It is addressed 
to Mr. Hazewell, who had been a candidate of the opposite 
party, but had withdrawn in Mr. Sabine’s favor. 


FraMINGHAM, Dec. 11, 1852. 

“ A native of New Hampshire and the son of a humble Methodist 
preacher, I was left an orphan at an early age. Without education, 
friends, or decent apparel, and with just ten dollars and fifty-six cents 
in money, I departed from the roof of my mother to push my fortunes 
on the eastern frontier of the Union. I knelt in thankfulness to God, 
and wept the night long, after engaging a clerkship in a wretched 
shop or store at ten dollars the month, to take my meals in a sad 
boarding-house, and to sleep in the unfinished garret of the store among 
old barrels, boxes, and other rubbish. I was so ignorant as to be unfit 
even for this situation. With my first earnings I bought three horse- 
rugs, of which I made a sort of carpet, a pair of ‘fire-dogs,’ shovel 
and tongs, and some wood, and devoted my evenings to self-education. 
Progress was slow; for I was embarrassed on every hand, and at 
times was almost ready to despair and drown my anguish in dissipa- 
tion. But I kept on, and in the cheapest clothing, participated in no 
amusements whatever, and expended every thing I could spare in 
books. Meantime, my mother died, and five younger brothers and 
sisters were to be provided for. I commenced trade on my own ac- 
count, and was a bankrupt before the expiration of a single year. Yet 
I was engaged to a lovely girl, who was an orphan and nearly as 
homeless as myself; and so, with no enviable fortunes before us, we 
united our destiny, and thus gave the younger members of my father’s 
family a home. My sisters were educated, my brothers were fitted 
one by one to start in business. Alas! my dear sir, the trials and 
sorrows of an elder brother, who with all the responsibilities of a 
parent is without a parent’s authority ! 

“ Well, a week did not elapse after the sheriff shut up my store be- 
fore I entered a counting-room as clerk, and engaged besides to keep 
a set of bank-books. With the wreck of my property, with my earn- 
ings, and the kind offices of friends, I was a free man in the course of 
some fourteen months, and engaged in commercial pursuits a second 
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time. I built and owned vessels, fitted out fishermen, and was a 
‘petty dealer in codfish and molasses,’ as John Randolph said of the 
merchants of North Carolina generally.” 


It is much to be regretted that Mr. Sabine did not prepare 
at more length a full account of his whole life, and the 
various matters of public interest in which he was engaged. 

A letter from Dr. Isaac Ray, at one time his fellow-towns- 
man in Eastport, gives to us a valuable picture of the course 
of personal development and of work for the public to which 
that life was given. 


8569 Barina Street, PHirapDELPuia, 
4 March, 1880. 


I first made Mr. Sabine’s acquaintance in 1829, in Eastport, 
where he was a small shopkeeper and I a fledgling of a doctor. I 
soon found that he was a great reader, a shrewd observer of men and 
things outside of his business, and with strong intellectual tastes. 
His opportunities for mental improvement had been of the smallest, 
and what he knew he seemed to have picked up by the wayside. 
He was the oldest child of a Methodist minister, who died leaving his 
widow with some half dozen children. . . . His father’s means were 
always very straitened, and once he had to detain his people after 
morning service to tell them that when he should get home, he would 
not find a morsel of food in the house, The famous Lorenzo Dow 
was one of his familiar friends, and he showed his regard for the 
eccentric preacher by giving his name to his own first-born son. 
Not long after his death, his widow married again, and Lorenzo 
Sabine went off farther down East, to seek his fortune, stopping finally 
at Eastport. Here he began at the lowest round of the ladder, in 
fact, as the humblest sort of shop boy, under a master whose kicks and 
curses were more plentiful than any softer endearments. However, 
he endured it all quietly, performing his duty in the shop faithfully, 
and at night, in his little garret, earning a quarter by filling out the 
MS. dates, &e., in bank bills, kindly furnished by the cashier. In a 
few years he had a shop of his own, got married, and lived contented 
with moderate gains. All the while, much of his leisure was given 
to books, and he was deeply interested in purely literary matters. 
After a while he began to put his thoughts on paper, and often 
brought the product to me for examination. He was exceedingly 
desirous of excelling in writing, but so distrustful of himself under the 
sense of the deficiencies of his educ: ation, that the gentlest friendly 
criticism, solicited by himself, would overwhelm him with dismay, and, 
for months, put a stop to any further effort. Many an evening we 
spent together over his pieces, sentence by sentence, scrutinizing the 
grammar, the phraseology, and the construction. At last, after much 
misgiving on his part, and much persuasion on mine, he consented to 
accept the invitation of the authorities to deliver the Fourth of July 
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oration, which he very creditably accomplished, though the pangs of 
veritable childbirth could hardly be more severe than he endured 
between the first conception and the final expulsion. That was about 
1838 or 1839. Next, he conceived the idea of writing an article for 
the “ North American Review,” and that, after some years, was accom- 
plished, and from that time forth he contributed frequently to that 
journal, And his articles certainly were a remarkable illustration of 
the reward of patient, persevering endeavor, animated by an honest 
ambition. The nature of his business, and his associations with vari- 
ous people of the Provinces, furnished him the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with our fisheries, — their modes, their history, their 
morale, and material,—and the information thus obtained, more 
extensive, exact, and original than had ever before been obtained by any 
single individual, was given to the public in several articles in the 
“North American Review.” While Mr. Webster was Secretary of 
State there occurred one of those fishery flurries on the eastern coast 
which required prompt and intelligent diplomacy, for which Mr. Webster 
was about as well prepared as he would have been to take command 
of an ocean steamer. In this dilemma he was advised to send for 
Sabine, as the man capable above all others of giving him efficient 
help, and he was wise enough to do it. Mr. Webster received him in 
his high and mighty way, and Sabine departed smarting under the 
feeling that he had been snubbed. Mutual friends succeeded in heal- 
ing the sore and establishing amicable relations. 

His favorite reading was in American history, especially of the 
Revolutionary period. His business brought him into intercourse with 
the neighboring provincials, many of whom were descendants of 
American loyalists. From them he learned much of the fortunes of 
their fathers that had been entirely unwritten, and which led him to a 
course of inquiry in a field full of interest to him. He interviewed 
every old man and woman, though it took a journey to do it; searched 
parish records and explored graveyards. ‘Thinking the unique in- 
formation thus obtained was worth preserving in permanent shape, 
and that the public would properly appreciate it, he looked around for 
a publisher. And he might have looked long, had there not been then 
in Boston a firm, who were often influenced by a regard to the intrinsic 
rather than the pecuniary value of the offered book. I need not 
enlarge to you on the merits, historical or literary, of the work. 
You know that it fills a gap in our political and social history, which 
would otherwise, in all probability, have remained open for ever. 
The work was a labor of love to him,—the darling and delight of 
his soul. Few men, indeed, have pursued historical research as a 
passion, so exclusive of other considerations. 

I cannot close these recollections of my friend without adverting to 
his habitual admiration of naval prowess. Surrounded as he was in 
Eastport by a peculiar race of seamen, rough, resolute, and fearless, 
inured by a life-long struggle with the elements to the sharpest use 
of their faculties and the strongest forms of self-reliance, he was led 
to place a high estimate on the value of the mental constitution thus 
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developed. He loved to dwell on the doings of this or that specimen, 
and most emphatically declared that with equal opportunities he would 
have added another to our list of Prebles and Porters. The Life of 
Preble, contributed to Mr. Sparks’s Biography, was written, as you 
may suppose, con amore. 

The same spirit of exactness, thoroughness, and fidelity to trust, 
which marked al] his business and social relations, was no less dom- 
inant in his writings. Historical inquiries he pursued according to 
the modern methods as rigidly, I dare say, as Bancroft or Motley. 
He spared no pains to reach the original sources, and days, perhaps 
weeks, would be spent in verifying a date or a name. 

As a citizen, a man of business, a friend, a husband, brother, and 
father, he exhibited a remarkable endowment of those qualities of char- 
acter which engage the respect and love of men. But I need not 
dilate on his perfect integrity and uprightness, his honorable and 
generous courses, his painstaking benevolence, his readiness to help 
and relieve, and his attachment to his friends. If you have learned 
any thing of his history, you must have heard of all this. 

I doubt whether you can turn what I have said to much account, 
but you may rely on its implicit correctness. 
Yours truly, 

I. Ray. 


Mr. Sabine himself has left of his early life in Eastport the 
following interesting memorandum. It refers to one of his 
earliest writings which is fortunately preserved : — 


“This is the first paper saved among my early writing, and as it is 
addressed to the ‘Quoddy * Forum,’ must be one of the very earliest 
written to be read to others. When I went to Eastport in 1821, dis- 
sipation was almost too general to cause remark. 

“The young men employed in stores, with hardly an exception, 
resorted evenings either to ‘Carlow’s, in rear of the fort, or to 
‘Traveller's Rest, further up the island, for drinks and games, and 
used stimulants freely when about their business in the daytime. 

“A few, after talking over the great evils of this sort of life, deter- 
mined to quit it, and meet evenings for mutual improvement. A club 
was accordingly formed, and called the ‘ Quoddy Forum,’ 

“ So popular did it become that married persons applied for admis- 
sion; and, in time, the doors of the club-room were opened to the 
public ; and as soon as the ladies ventured to become auditors, every 
thing like disorder and discourtesy disappeared. 

“ This Address, as appears in the opening, was delivered at the first 
meeting of the ‘ New Forum,’ when our discussions were free to all, 
and when we removed to the schoolhouse, corner of Green and 
Boynton Streets.” 


* Quoddy, as the expert in New England history knows, is the spelling 
which the unromantic English fishermen of the seventeenth century gave to the 
Indian root which in French lips took the more classical sound of *‘ Acadie.” 
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This little reference to what may be called his first work 
for the public may be taken as an illustration of the character 
and purpose of the man as it showed itself all through his 
life. He speaks with modesty of his life as a merchant, 
saying once, in the passage which has been cited, in a joking 
way, that he was a petty dealer in codfish and molasses. 
But, as Dr. Ray’s letter shows, he soon acquired the con- 
fidence of the people, and in the club he has here described, 
in the foundation of the Lyceum ten years later, as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, as a justice of the peace, and in vari- 
ous public offices he was constantly rendering loyal service 
to the public. For several years he edited the “ Eastport 
Sentinel,” and the work he did in that charge gave it im- 
portance among the country papers of New England. His 
intimacy with the British provinces of the neighborhood led 
to the inquiries which turned his attention to the lives of the 
loyalists, who had emigrated from the thirteen colonies to 
Nova Scotia in the Revolution. Some newspaper articles 
relating to them showed to historians that at last some of the 
dropped stitches of history were to be picked up and knit to- 
gether. In 1847, the first edition of the ‘American Loyalists ” 
was published. It is amusing now to remember that, at the 
time, he was seriously charged with a lack of national feeling 
because he chose to preserve these memorials of men who had 
suffered every thing in their devotion to what they supposed 
to be their duty. But the real students were delighted. Mr. 
Sabine received such encouragement on every side as induced 
him to continue his collections and studies, and in 1860 he 
published the second edition, which is now a handbook for 
all our students of the Revolutionary history. 

His occupation and the place of his residence gave him 
particular opportunity for studying, both as a naturalist and 
as an historian, those remarkable sea fisheries on our eastern 
coast, which have been said to have drawn the Basque fisher- 
men hither before the days of Cabot, and which have played 
so important a part in our history to the date of the last 
despatch of Mr. Secretary Evarts to our Minister in England. 
On the subjects connected with the fisheries, Mr. Sabine 
came to be regarded as an expert. When Mr. Webster en- 
gaged in the negotiation of the Ashburton treaty he sum- 
moned Mr. Sabine to Washington in a letter which is so 
characteristic in its language, and so honorable to the receiver 
that we preserve it here. It will fix the date of the amusing 
interview, of which Dr. Ray’s letter preserves the record. 

48 
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Boston, August 7, 1852. 

Dear Sir, —I learn from the best sources that you have a very 
thorough acquaintance with the subject of the Eastern Fisheries. We 
need at Washington, at the present moment, all the information we 
can command on that important branch of the national interest; and 
the object of this letter is to request that, if your duties and engage- 
ments will allow, you will proceed to Washington immediately that I 
may consult you... . 


Mr. Sabine, in his own letter to Mr. Hazewell, describing 
his life in Eastport, says : — 


“For fifteen years I was prospered, and I then’ retired from busi- 
ness; but whatever the cares of trade, I never suffered the great work 
of self-education to be suspended for a moment. As I now look back 
at what I accomplished in business hours, and the whole nights 
devoted to study, I wonder that both body and mind did not become 
a perfect wreck. 

“ A reading club, mainly for the English and American periodicals, 
was started, and I was admitted a member. ‘This club in time became 
an incorporated institution, and now has a large and valuable library, 
which I used so freely that the common impression was that I knew 
something of every book in it. My ambition soared to write one, just 
one, article for the ‘ North American Review.’ One paper from my 
pen in it, and 1 promised myself to drop all further plans, in the 
literary way, and repose on my laurels. The design was accomplished 
in 1843, but I became more anxious to write than ever. In fine, 
some dozen articles have appeared in the ‘ Review’; the *‘ American 
Loyalists’ soon followed, and ‘A Life of Commodore Preble,’ in 
‘ Sparks’s Biography.’ The materials for the ‘ Loyalists’ cost me years 
of labor, and many journeys to Tories’ houses and Tories’ graves. 
Three or four volumes are now in progress. During the whole of the 
present year [1852] I have been employed on a report on our sea 
fisheries, for our Treasury Department. It will make about five hun- 
dred printed pages. Congress, I suppose, will order its publication, 
and I am anxious to superintend the printing. ‘Thus you have an 
outline of the story of your Whig competitor in the Old Fourth dis- 
trict in the last trial.” 


The series of articles in the *“* North American Review” 
and the “Christian Examiner” relating to the subjects of 
the fisheries and the New England Indians and the Revolu- 
tionary history, appeared at intervals between the years 1843 
and 1857. The subjects are: The Fisheries; Our Commer- 
cial History and Policy; The Forest Lands and the Timber 
Trade of Maine; Simcoe’s Military Journal; British Colonial 
Politics ; Chalmers’s History of the American Colonies ; The 
American Fisheries; The Past and Present of the American 
People; British Colonial Politics; Eaton’s Annals of War- 
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ren; French Calvinists in North America; Life and Works 
of John Adams; Indian Tribes of New England, three 
articles. 

Among other papers of value, published in other journals, 
are & prize essay on Banking, in “ Hunt’s Merchant's Maga- 
zine,” and various communications to literary and histori- 
cal societies. The writer of this memoir has to acknowledge, 
not for the first time, Mr. Sabine’s kindness and care in 
preserving the scanty memorials of Albert Gallatin’s early 
life in Eastport. These may be found in the “ Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society,” in 1849.* 

The public recognized gratefully such unselfish services. 
Whatever offices he would accept in the public administra- 
tion were conferred upon him. His first commission of Jus- 
tice of the Peace is dated in 1835. The same year he went 
to the legislature for the first time. Under the national 
government he was appointed by the Harrison administration 
inspector of customs and deputy collector in 1841. He had 
steadily opposed the Democratic party under Jackson and 
Van Buren. As has been said, Mr. Webster availed himself of 
his advice in the fisheries in the negotiation of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty. He had been led to study with care the intricate 
questions relating to the north-eastern boundary, — questions 
which began, indeed, half a century before in the determina- 
tion which river was the true Saint Croix, The whole dis- 
cussion began on ground which was his home.t 

After a residence of more than twenty-five years in Eastport, 
Mr. Sabine returned to Massachusetts, and established social 
and public relations here more agreeable than those of the 
lonely apprentice boy. He first established his residence at 
Framingham, but Framingham was already a suburb of the 


* Memoir of Albert Gallatin. By Edward E. Hale. Prepared for the 
American Antiquarian Society, 1859. 

t The final determination of the compromise line in the Ashburton treaty 
had to be agreed upon, before the treaty was concluded, by Lord Ashburton 
and eight American negotiators; these were Mr. Webster, then Secretary of 
State, four commissioners from Maine, and three from Massachusetts. The 
presence of these commissioners at Washington, and their assent to the treaty, 
were necessary, because lands belonging to Maine and Massachusetts were to 
be ceded. The gentlemen from Maine gave their assent with extreme 
reluctance. The paper in which they gave it was prepared as an argument for 
refusing assent, and the clauses which give an unwilling consent at the close 
were added to the original paper only as an evidence “ of the patriotic devotion 
of their State to the Union,” in yielding “to the conviction of their sister 
States.” It is a rather curious fact, mentioned by Lord Ashburton to my 
father, that of the nine negotiators thus concerned in the compromise line, the 
Englishman was the only one who had ever visited the territory in dispute. 
Lord Ashburton crossed it when a young man on his first visit to America. 
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city, and here his books were published, and his daily work 
done. He was elected a Resident Member of our Society in 
1854,* his name standing on the record just before Colonel 
Aspinwall’s. In the year 1852, he was appointed a confi- 
dential agent of the Treasury to study and report in full on 
the intricate fishery questions. The result of his study is 
embodied in his masterly report on the * Principal Fisheries 
of the American Seas,” which was published in Washington 
in the next year. It is an exhaustive examination of the 
whole subject, running back to the very infancy of American 
history, and will long be the leading authority. In the 
autumn of the same year he was nominated. by the Whigs, 
and chosen member of Congress, to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Benjamin Thompson. This district was largely 
a Middlesex district, and, in accepting the nomination, Mr. 
Sabine refers with pride to his pleasure in receiving the votes 
of Lexington and Concord, and the other historic towns: 
“To represent in the councils of the nation, even for a brief 
period, the children of those who commenced the war which 
not only broke the bonds of colonial vassalage in the ‘ old 
thirteen,’ but which shattered the colonial system of govern- 
ment everywhere in this hemisphere, is a great honor.” These 
are his own words in the letter accepting the nomination. 

In the year 1857, Mr. Sabine was appointed secretary of 
the “Board of Trade,” an association of the merchants of 
Boston, which was then in its third or fourth year. For 
several years he fulfilled the duties of this office in the com- 
prehensive view of our commercial relations for which all 
his experience prepared him. The principal active work of 
the Board, at that time, was done by the secretary. His 
annual reports became important studies of matters bearing 
on the industry and commerce of Massachusetts. He went, 
however, much further than even a full discharge of official 
duties required. His second report, printed in 1859, contains 
a careful study of the history of the English “ Board of 
Trade,” from its establishment by Charles I., in 1636. The 
report of 1860 treats the subject of ** Weights and Measures.” 
The report of 1861 is full of sug:,estion as to the work and 
duty of merchants in the war; and, until the series ends in 
1867, every report must be examined by the careful student 
who wishes to understand the real power of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of New England in the work of 
that extraordinary decade of her history. 


* December 14. 
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His personal interest in the national struggle is evinced in 
an interesting way by a letter of his to Vice-President Ham- 
lin, which has been preserved. It will be observed that it was 
written on that celebrated 19th of April which for the third 
time distinguished that date in the history of Massachusetts.* 


Boston, April 19, 1861. 

My DEAR Sir,— In old Whig times, I used to be in confidential 
relations with governors, cabinet ministers at home, and ministers 
abroad, and I wish to be employed in some way now. You know all 
about me, what I am, and what I can do to help the country in this 
awful emergency. You know, too, how intimate my acquaintance 
once with affairs in the British colonies, and with official personages 
there. I venture to hope, also, that you are willing to say to the 
President and to the Secretary of State, that, as far as faithfulness is 
concerned, I may be intrusted with any mission and any secret. I 
have tendered my time to Governor Andrew and Governor Wash- 
burn, and, a stranger to every member of the administration, beg 
now, through you, an old friend, to offer my services to the federal 
government. I want no public employment, no newspaper notoriety, 
no emolument beyond the payment of my expenses. All I seek is to do 
what good I can to my native land in this hour of its great calamity. 

As I have reflected upon passing events, it has seemed almost wicked 
for a man of my years and of my pursuits, to be idle. You yourself 
will allow, that, save in defence of my home, I should not enter the 
military, because I am better fitted for civil duties. 

My Board, at a special meeting yesterday, with one loud acclaim, 
granted my request to be absent whenever any public ‘unctionary 
should give me work, and continue my salary. 

Will you do the right thing in this matter? Remember that I 
want neither honor nor money. Surely something must “turn up ” for 
just such a man as I am, in the course of affairs. 

Very truly your friend, 
. 
Hannipat HaMuiin, LORENZO SaBINE. 
Vice-President of the United States. 


The government did not, at the moment, avail itself of his 
service. But the next year, when it was hoped that a tri- 
partite commission might be appointed by England, France, 
and America to consider all the entanglements which sur- 
rounded the question of the fisheries, Mr. Seward appointed 
Mr. Sabine the American commissioner, without any solicita- 
tion on the part of himself or his friends. I[t is a misfortune 
to our modern international code, that the plan of this com- 
mission failed from the refusal of France to enter into the 
agreement. 











* Palfrey’s Hist. New England, vol. iii., p. vili. 
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From this period until his death, Mr. Sabine was as busily 
occupied in his literary and historical work as when he was 
most actively engaged in the service of the State. In his 
addresses before public bodies, in his papers prepared for 
our own Society and other learned associations, in constantly 
enlarging his lives of the Loyalists, and in studies, the 
results of which are not yet published, on an interesting 
period of French history, he filled full the hours of the close 
of life. His valuable and beautiful library in Roxbury be- 
came the favorite resort of a small circle of attached friends. 
Its treasures and the unbounded stores of his ready memory 
were always at the command of the fraternity of students of 
history. He died peaceful and happy, on the 14th of April, 
1877, fitly closing a life which had been crowded with service 
to his fellow-men. 

Mr. Sabine was a devout and earnest member of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Among his other public services must not be 
forgotten his personal work in its missions and charities. 

Mr. Sabine was three times married. First, to Matilda F. 
Green at Eastport, Nov. 20, 1825. Second, to Abby R. D. 
Deering at Portland, July 13, 1829; and third, to Elizabeth 
M. Deering at Eastport, Sept. 17, 1837. His daughter, Mrs. 
McLarren, of Eastport, the first of five children, survives 
him. 

The following is a list, nearly complete, of Mr. Sabine’s 
published works, exclusive of his contributions to Reviews 
and Magazines enumerated on pages 378, 879: — 


An Address before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
Sept. 13, 1859. The hundredth anniversary of the death of Major Gen- 
eral James Wolfe, with passages omitted in the delivery, and illustrative 
notes and documents. Boston, 1859. 8vo. 

Address delivered before the Middlesex County Agricultural Society. 
In its Transactions, 1853. 8vo. 

American Loyalists, or Biographical Sketches of Adherents to the Brit- 
ish Crown in the War of the Revolution, with a preliminary historical 
essay. Boston, 1847. 8vo. 

4th-13th Annual Report of the Boston Board of Trade. 1858-1867. 

Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, with 
an historical essay. 2 vols. Boston, 1864. 12mo.* 

Life of Edward Preble. In Sparks’s Library of American Biography. 
1847. 16mo, 2d series, vol. xii., pp. 1-192. 

Notes on Duels and Duelling, with a preliminary historical essay. 
Boston, 1855. 12mo. 

Report on the Principal Fisheries of the American Seas : prepared for 
the Treasury Department of the United States. Washington, 1853. 8vo. 


* A revised and enlarged edition of the American Loyalists. 
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BY GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


Dr. BIGELOW died in this city on Saturday, Jan. 10, 1879, at 
the age of ninety-two years, less about a single month. With 
the exception of his early boyhood, his protracted life, with 
few and brief periods of absence, had been passed here, — 
in the steady performance of all the duties of his chosen pro- 
fession, in a widely extended practice ; winning all its highest 
honors ; rising to the head and Nestorship of it; the wise and 
revered teacher of many pupils. As the leader, guide, and 
promoter of several of the most valuable and beneficent insti- 
tutions and improvements among us; eminent citizen, philos- 
opher, sage, skilful expert, and universally esteemed and 
revered for his personal and public virtues, his attainments, 
accomplishments, services, and impress of character, — his 
memorial is left by himself where it will always be fresh, 
and the monuments which he has reared for others compose 
his own. 

As an honored member of this Society for more than a 
score of years preceding his decease, — he was elected Feb. 
18, 1858, — he has, by our usage, a claim for a biographical 
and personal Memoir in our Proceedings. And such a con- 
tribution, if only worth and service are to measure its com- 
pass, must needs be regardless of stint of space. 

It was with much misgiving and hesitation that the writer, 
by appointment of the Society and the added request of the 
family of its subject, undertook to prepare the following 
Memoir. The face and form of Dr. Bigelow, as a near neigh- 
bor of my home in the same street in Boston, had been most 
familiar to me from my earliest years. An incident in my 
childhood had associated him in my mind with a sentiment of 
profound wonder and awe, which, though relieved of all 
solemnity as I met him in later years, always invested him 
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with reverence for his benignity and skill. A brother, now 
the minister of the First Church in Boston, then an infant of 
one year, was choked by a plaything deep in his throat, and 
at the most critical moment his life was saved by the inter- 

vention of Dr. Bigelow, called in as he happened to be pass- 
ing along the street. I saw the scene then, and it came back 
to me as I looked upon the reposing form of the venerated 
physician. 

The high privilege of intercourse and an increasing inti- 
macy with him, and many kind offices and favors received 
from him, had often brought me closer to him for nearly the 
latter half of his life. But of that very lengthened term, the 
earlier portion was wholly unknown to me. That was 
the forming period of his honored and eminent career, the 
laborious seed and planting time of his rich fruitage, the sea- 
son of his struggles, toils, and ambition to win his place, to 
train his powers, and to lay the foundation of his full sue- 
cess. The incidents of public and private life and experi- 
ence that have interest for us, and which are always with 
most difficulty brought faithfully before us, are those which 
were occurring during the half century before we ourselves 
became intelligent observers of men and things. They have 
not yet been set down on the pages of biography and history, 
but have to be gleaned and gathered and certified, from a 

variety of scattered sources and fragmentary records. Dr. 
Bigelow’s protracted life, and what was substantially his self- 
education, began when the materials and the helps even for 
elementary instruction in the subjects which in his maturer 
years he especially distinguished himself by greatly advanc- 
ing, were most scant and meagre. Many of the interests and 
pursuits, and of the professional, scientific, and philanthropic 
activities, in which he had so conspicuous a share, as an 
original and progressive pupil and teacher, had scarcely been 
recognized in this community. He had to guide and instruct 
his own inquisitiveness of mind, to make his own tools, to 
send abroad for books, to initiate his own experiments, to 
answer his own questions. In most of his acquired knowl- 
edge he had been his own teacher. Keen and curious 
observation and investigation in nature and life manifested 
themselves in his earliest childhood. His subsequent taste 
and skill in botany began in childish wonder at the diversities 
in the things that sprouted from the earth. Such are the 
promptings and methods of men who, being wiser than their 
teachers, become the lights of their own times, and furnish the 
most helpful and quickening inspiration for their successors. 
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The benevolent schemes and improvements and the pro- 
fessional and scientific advancements in which the foremost 
leadership of Dr. Bigelow has been recognized, in the fact that 
he held the highest official positions connected with them, 
exhibit the fruits and honors of his career. These were 
awarded by and are familiar to the present generation. 

But how did this career begin, in childhood, youth, and 
early manhood? Under what circumstances of aid or hin- 
drance, with what surroundings and companionships ? How 
did he obtain and how did he use opportunities? In several 
pleasant interviews with him, during the period of his physi- 
cal enfeeblement, the writer had put many questions to him 
concerning his early years and his first professional education. 
The answers were often communicative, and generally toned 
in humor and drollery. As, for instance, to the question how, 
in the lack of all our modern means in medical schools, hos- 
pitals, &c., he obtained his first professional training and 
knowledge, he replied, “Oh, from my patients.” 

In the brief memorial sketch of his career prepared by his 
admiring friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, for the Council 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the following 
is the introductory sentence: “It is greatly to be regretted 
that the subject of the following brief notice had not just 
enough of pardonable egotism and serviceable vanity to induce 
him to leave some record of himself in the shape of an autobi- 
ography.” Yes, something of that kind was precisely what the 
writer of these pages especially craved, if not as a substitute, 
at least as a most needful help, for his own work. Happily 
for him and for his present readers, after the decease of Dr. 
Bigelow, his family found in one of his repositories what, so 
far as it extends, answers to that title, though they were not 
aware of its existence. It is contained in three common, 
blue-covered, school writing-books. It must have been writ- 
ten after the year 1867. The conciseness and modesty of its 
method and contents require that it be expanded by personal 
and local information to be obtained from other sources. It 
will, therefore, be introduced here by sections, with such 
additional matter as may seem needful or suitable to fill out 
the narrative. 








“Tt appears from Bond’s ‘ History of Watertown’ and 
Barry’s ‘ History of Framingham,’ that the ancestor of all 
the race who bear my name was John Bigelow, who came to 
this country from England in the early part of the seven- 
49 
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teenth century, and was married in Watertown, in 1642, to 
Mary Warren, this being the earliest marriage found in the 
records of that town. It appears from the will of Richard 
Bigelow, recorded in Wrentham, in the county of Suffolk, 
England, that he bequeathed to his ‘brother John, now in 
New England, ten pounds, provided he return within two 
years to take it.’ It would seem that John suffered the 
legacy to lapse, that he might become the founder of a race 
in America. 

“ John Bigelow lived in the upper part of Waltham, then 
included in Watertown, and appears to have been a respected 
and respectable freeholder in that town, and for several 
years selectman. He died in 1703, aged 86, having had 
twelve children. 

‘Samuel Bigelow, fourth son of John, was born in 1653, 
died 1731, aged 78. He was for several years selectman of 
Watertown. 

*“ Thomas Bigelow, third son of Samuel, was born in 1683, 
died 1756, aged 73; lived in Waltham and in Marlboro’, and 
was a militia officer and selectman of Watertown. 

** Jacob Bigelow, fifth son of Thomas, was born in 1717, and 
died 1800, in New Braintree, aged 83. He was for several 
years selectman of Waltham. 

“ Jacob Bigelow, oldest son of Jacob, was born in 1742, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1766, was ordained minister 
of Sudbury in 1772, and died in 1816, aged 74. 

* Jacob Bigelow, second son of Jacob, was born [Feb. 
27] 1787. 

“ My father was clergyman of a country parish, which post 
he occupied, without schism or division among his parishion- 
ers, for about forty years. He was liberal, kind, social in 
disposition, and divided his time between the duties of his 
parish and the cultivation of a farm of thirty or forty acres. 
My mother was born in Boston, daughter of Gershom Flagg, 
and was a widow. Her first husband was Henry Wells, 
a sea-captain, and brother-in-law of Governor Samuel Adams 
of Revolutionary fame. Mr. Wells died in a few months 
after marriage. His name descended to my only brother, 
Henry Bigelow, afterward a merchant in Boston, and who 
was killed by an accident in Baltimore in 1815.” 


The ancient farmhouse of Jacob, the grandfather of Dr. 
Bigelow, stood, until 1798, on the main road, now Weston 
Street, of that part of Watertown which was set off as 
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Waltham. The site of the house is now occupied by another, 
built near the close of the last century. Sudbury was a “new 
plantation” granted in 1637, by extension of territory, to 
Watertown. An object of historic and poetic interest in the 
town of Sudbury is the famous ‘Wayside Inn,” formerly 
known as the ** Red Horse Inn,” which has weathered more 
than two centuries, which was spared by the Indians in their 
attack on the town, in King Philip’s War, and was kept as a 
hostelry, by members of the Howe family, from 1666, for 
more than a century. The Rev. Jacob Bigelow was ordained 
as the minister of the church and town in 1772, succeeding 
the Rev. Israel Loring, who died in his ninetieth year, and in 
the sixty-sixth of his long ministry. Mr. Bigelow’s health 
failed him in 1814, from which time till his death, in 1816, 
he was aided by a colleague. Like all the country ministers 
of the time, his pecuniary reward was very slender, and the 
support of himself and family was largely derived from labors 
on his farm. Occasional visits to Boston on election week 
and at the Convention of the ministers, kept him in connection 
with a part of the world. Having himself received his edu- 
cation at Harvard College, though he does not appear to 
have held any prominent position as a scholar, he would 
desire for his sons such education as he could secure. Asa 
general rule, the sons of country ministers at that time began 
to keep school for other pupils as soon as they left off attend- 
ing one for themselves. Only a portion of the year, usually 
less than half of it, — two intervals between the planting and 
the harvesting seasons, — was granted for the privilege. For 
the rest, physical education was abundantly provided for in the 
natural gymnastics of field and barn and forest labor, and 
the athletics of boyhood, while in the close converse with 
scenes and objects out of doors the mind received the activity 
and nutriment to be improved upon within doors. We have 
the testimony of that foremost of teachers, Mr. George B. 
Emerson, that boys educated as was Dr. Bigelow, were favor- 
ably placed for securing from their outward conditions a 
better mental training than is derived from all our modern 
methods and appliances. That young Bigelow appropriated 
and assimilated knowledge from all the sources opened to him 
in a simple, rural life, that he brought to bear all the keen- 
ness of his inquisitive curiosity and all his fertility of inven- 
tiveness in seeking the meaning of things and contriving 
appliances, while it is intimated in his own account of his 
childhood, was abundantly illustrated in his whole subsequent 
career. Lessons in the Latin Grammar, learned as he learned 
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his, are learned for service in life. It does not appear that 
there was any urgent reason for his being sent a few miles 
from home to the charge of a neighbor minister, skilled in 


dealing with “refractory boys.” The object doubtless was to 
secure him advantages and companionship. 


** My childhood, until thirteen years old, was spent in attend- 
ing a country school five or six months of the year, perform- 
ing minor duties about the farm, reading in such books as the 
house and village afforded, and wasting my time in roving 
about the woods, puzzling myself with speculations on natural 
objects, and taking intense delight in the construction of 
miniature saw-mills, machinery for entrapping rats and 
squirrels, and rude attempts at drawing and carving. My 
mother, a most excellent and sensible lady, possessing a 
degree of cultivation beyond that of the average of persons 
around her, did her best to preserve me from the contami- 
nating influence of bad boys, and to inspire me with elevated 
expectations in life. Stimulated by the hope of a collegiate 
education, a privilege rendered uncertain by the limited. cir- 
cumstances of my parents, I aspired at an early age to make 
myself in some degree proficient in the learned ‘Janguages. 
My father, whose views of education were more rational and 
methodical, discouraged my precocity of taste, and locked up 
his Latin books, recommending me to perfect my deficient 
chirography and arithmetic, and leave the pursuit of classical 
studies for riper years. This caution, however, did not pre- 
vent me from clandestinely providing myself with a Latin 
Grammar, with which, in the woods and other solitary resorts, 
I made myself a respectable proficient in declensions and con- 
jugations. So true is it that forbidden fruit is sought and 
devoured with avidity, while the same thing, supplied and 
exacted by duty, becomes irksome, if not hateful. 

* At thirteen I was sent from home for the first time to ‘ fit 
for college,’ under the tuition of the Rev. Samuel Kendall of 
Weston, a man of powerful frame and military antecedents, 
much renowned in his parish as a breaker of unruly horses 
and refractory boys. A few of us, who constituted a domestic 
school under his roof, found him genial, kind, and indulgent. 
He was liberal in his theological views, but not particularly 
relenting toward political adversaries, or heretical poachers on 
his parochial domain.” 
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Young Bigelow would doubtless have been sent to college 
even had he not exhibited that large measure of the desire 
and aptitude for the privilege which he had so strongly mani- 
fested in his boyhood. That he made sucha profitable use 
of his opportunities there is rather to be referred to his own 
fidelity of purpose and his love of study than to any incentives 
or exactions forced upon him by the instruction or the dis- 
cipline of the institution. His academic course fell upon one 
of those occasional intervals in the long history of the college 
when its internal affairs and condition were unsettled and 
unsatisfactory. Professor Sydney W illard, in his delightful 
‘Memories of Youth and Manhood,” has given a most ‘frank 
relation of his own personal experience and his knowledge of 
affairs during the period between 1802-1806, when Bigelow 

yas an undergraduate. The excellent and venerated Presi- 
dent Joseph Willard, then in failing health and energy, died 
in 1804. For the eighteen following months, Professor Eli- 
phalet Pearson, acting as President, and confidently expect- 
ing to fill the office, was the zealous champion of the rigid 
and losing side in the heated religious controversy then 
opened between the Orthodox and the Liberal parties in this 
community ; and in his disappointment he resigned, and went 
to the Andover Seminary. President Webber was inaugu- 
rated four months before Bigelow’s class graduated. It was 
regarded by a clergyman of Massachusetts in those days, even 
in the rare case of his not being himself a graduate of Har- 
vard College, as a part of the law of nature that one, at 
least, if not all his sons— except where the labor of the 
others was needed to maintain the favored brother — should 
have what was called a liberal, or college education. Under 
the necessities of the case, in those frugal times, when as yet 
beneficiary funds had hardly been provided, students of 
limited means did what was in their power towards eking out 
their own resources. For this purpose, they were allowed to 
extend their absence from the college beyond the allotment 
for the winter vacation, that they might teach in the country 
schools. President Sparks, who, as a student, followed a 
few years after Bigelow, was absent from Cambridge for this 
purpose more than half of the whole four years’ course. The 
institution was but slowly recovering the moderate prosperity 
which it had reached before the Revolutionary War, which 
had dispersed its students, its library, and apparatus, and 
almost wrecked its scanty treasury. The academic staff was 
a slender one in number and in ability. Dr. Bigelow names 
of his class, — which graduated with forty-two members, of 
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whom he left at his decease but one survivor, — two who 
attained much distinction in life; while there were two 
others, Dr. Daniel Oliver and William Pitt Preble, judge of 
the Supreme Court in Maine and ambassador to Holland, 
who were also eminent in their professions. ‘The Jingler,” 
in which the clever associates exercised their perhaps unfilial 
spirit towards their Alma Mater, not having got beyond a 
circulation in manuscript, is not known to survive to bear 
witness against them. Young Bigelow seems to have shown 
his catholicity of spirit by joining all the societies and clubs 
then existing in college, and doubtless got the good from 
each, with harm from neither. His membership of the Phi 
Beta Kappa marked his superiority in scholarship. His 
self-depreciation as to his constancy or fidelity in college is 
to be referred simply to his lack of self-esteem or self-con- 
fidence. All the evidence of his subsequent attainments, his 
versatile and comprehensive culture, and the range of services 
in which he won the highest honors, would prove that he got 
from the college and its officers all that they could impart, 
appropriated and supplemented by his own powers and efforts. 
The alternative for each graduate, as to his improvement or 
neglect of the opportunities offered to him in his course, is 
generally adjudged as being decided by his subsequent retro- 
spect of the period as pleasant and gratifying, or otherwise. 
Dr. Bigelow enjoyed that retrospect, and though he seems to 
have wondered why others did not, he could probably have 
readily solved the mystery in any case. His Commencement 
honor at graduating was a poem. ‘The offer to him — which 
he declined from a mistrust of his oratorical powers —of the 
English oration, on taking his Master’s degree, three years 
afterward, marks him as among the first scholars in his class. 


“In college, I was sometimes idle and sometimes studious. 
The discipline of the college was at that time very lax, and 
absences, misdemeanors, and shortcomings were abundantly 
overlooked. I think I must have ranked among my class- 
mates as either a negative or a very versatile character, for I 
find I was enrolled among the members of different, and some- 
times opposite institutions, — a Theological Society, which was 
very good, and a Porcellian Club, which was very bad, a 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, intended to be composed of the best 
scholars, and a ‘Navy’ Club, which was above suspicion, 
as containing the worst. In conjunction with my classmates, 
J. G. Cogswell and A. H. Everett, I was instrumental in 
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conducting a poetic periodical called ‘ The Jingler,’ which 
was devoted mainly to strictures and facts connected with 
the social and parietal regulation of the college, and which 
enjoyed for a time a limited circulation in manuscript within 
the walls of the institution. Having received from the col- 
lege government what was probably my just share of rewards 
and penalties, I was graduated in 1806, with a poem at Com- 
mencement. Three years afterward I was offered by Presi- 
dent Webber the English oration for the Master’s degree, 
which I declined, from mistrust of my oratorical abilities. 

‘**T have often looked back on my collegiate career as em- 
bracing a very happy portion of my life, and I have often 
wondered at the discontent of many classmates who looked 
forward with impatience to the termination of their college 
life. At an age when care sits light, when social pleasures 
are abundant and cheap, when a good joke is paramount and 
overrides all sublunary considerations, with the despotism of 
the vox populi in the contagious and irrepressible laugh — it 
is not wonderful that the graver pursuits and conflicts of life 
should be postponed and subordinated to the excitements of 
the present hour. 

* In selecting a profession, college graduates of that day were 
mostly limited to the three then called ‘learned professions,’ 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine. Of these, the legal profession 
was considered as affording scope for the highest intellectual 
qualifications, and was most resorted to by those who aspired 
to distinguished social position. On the other hand, the 
duller class of candidates for the future favor of the public, 
were content to limit their ambition to a quiet, though some- 
times precarious tenure in a country parish, where they might, 
in one case, dispense wholesome light from a central pulpit, or 
in another, perhaps, less wholesome advice in the individual 
domiciles of a sparse and agrestic population. 

** Little temptation was at that time offered by the various 
liberal pursuits which have since grown with the increasing 
opulence and cultivation of our community into learned and 
remunerative professions. Few ‘young men would then have 
cast their fortunes on the uncertain chance of finding occupa- 
tion and livelihood in the almost unexplored paths, since suc- 
cessfully pursued by multitudes of educated aspirants, in the 
capacity of engineers, mechanical and chemical manufactur- 
ers, artists, authors, editors, lecturers, and teachers of the 
higher class. Is it not probable that future learned profes- 
sions will spring up from the future wants, luxuries, and per- 
versities of mankind? Why should not cookery, which 
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caters to the gratification of one sense, take its place as a fine 
art, by the side of music and painting ? And why should not 
a refined and cultivated anesthesia be so varied in its appli- 
cations and degrees, as to exempt mankind from their griefs 
and grievances, moral and physical, by an artistic application ? 
I believe that my original distaste for the profession of medi- 
cine was removed by the eloquence of Dr. John Warren, the 
oldest of a line of distinguished physicians, who, at that time, 
lectured on anatomy to the senior class of undergraduates. I 
thought I discovered that a physician might be fluent and 
accomplished, and serve his generation in other ways than as 
a mere vehicle of pills and plasters. I began to think that if a 
man could obtain foothold in a city, and diversify his calling 
with the additional function of a lecturer or professor, he 
might find his position agreeable and advantageous.” 


There is much that is suggestive of a state of things here, 
now vanished into the past, in Dr. Bigelow’s lively comments 
on the choice of a profession. Looking back in his eightieth 
year, amid the multiplied, the useful, and the rewarding range 
of pursuits to engage the talents, the ambition, and the enthu- 
siasm of young men,—a result which he had done so much 
to secure and advance,— he repeats for us the old-time as- 
sumption, that a Harvard alumnus had then to decide when 
he graduated, having generally made up his mind before, 
whether he would be a lawyer, a minister, or a physician. 
The two latter professions he thinks worthy only of being 
grouped in a single sentence ; both of them being duller than 
that of the law, he courteously declines to decide which is 
the dullest. We consult traditions and facts on this point. 
A country minister’s son, on leaving college, having to 
decide under which of those professions — very moderate 
in their demands and standards they all then were — 
he would range himself, it would appear that less than 
half of the sons of country ministers followed the profes- 
sion of their fathers. Others, who had seen the ministry 
under the aspect which Dr. Bigelow intimates that it had for 
him, reasonably thought that they could do better — either 
as regarded those who would have been their flocks, or for 
themselves. The ministry had seen its palmy period in Massa- 
chusetts before young Bigelow grew up in a country par- 
sonage, and though there was just then a quickening of a 
new intellectual activity and spirit, chiefly in the direction of 
contention, the profession did not as of old attract. But if 
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Dr. Bigelow had chosen to pause upon the suggestion, he 
might well have reminded us how many of the most eminent, 
prospered, and honored men, as jurists, physicians, scientists, 
and princely merchants, even among his own associates in 
life, had been reared in country parsonages, and having, 
through frugality and sacrifices, received a training at Harvard, 
or won their own unaided way in the world, had made de- 
posits from their wealth and fame to enrich the old wilderness 
college. The youth who was now deciding upon his vocation 
confesses an original distaste for that which he finally chose. 
But that reason for his aversion which he specifies, as dis- 
inclining him to be a “ vehicle for pills and plasters,” was 
one which he very early in his practice invalidated. Still, 
under no circumstances, would he be a “country doctor.” 
He was born for a city practitioner, and beside that, for a 
lecturer and professor, as for much else. 

But whatever he was to be, he was now an impecunious 
youth, who had already in his nineteenth year drawn more 
than he felt was fair from the resources of the rural parson- 
age. He must stand in shoes and garments of his own earn- 
ing, win his bread, and train his wits for learning and 
advancement. The only open treasury to him was from 


teaching pupils. The following, with the humorous episode 
which it relates, bridges a brief interval in his pupilage. 


‘“‘ My first year after leaving college was spent in Worcester, 
where I began my professional study , having been previously 
invited to superintend the education of a small class of boys, 
by which I was enabled to support myself without embarrass- 
ment. The town of Worcester was at that time an eminently 
gay place. In court weeks it was the common resort, not 
only of gentlemen of the bar, but of many of the prominent 
citizens of the county. The ladies’ society was attractive, 
and derived a part of its characteristics from family connec- 
tion with some of the notabilities of Boston. 

* A turnpike from Worcester to Boston was undertaken 
about this time, furnishing employment to a few scores of 
turbulent and disorderly workmen. To the presence of these 
men may be ascribed an example of the enforcement of Lynch 
law, probably the last which has been witnessed in Massa- 
chusetts. An offending couple had been convicted of trans- 
ferring to each other the attentions which legally belonged 
to their respective partners in wedlock. The public morals 
were thought to be in danger, and the vindication of the maj- 

50 
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esty of the law was promptly assumed by a multitudinous 
assembly composed of the lower orders, who were found will- 
ing to institute a holiday in aid of the conservation of the 
decorum of the village, which was deemed to have been 
unjustifiably outraged. The offending pair were arrested, and 
induced to mount a sorry-looking hack, with a cow-bell under 
his neck and other appropriate trappings. A long and orderly 
procession formed in front and rear, discoursing appropriate 
music on horns, drums, and tin kettles. The bells of all the 
churches tolled in solemn concert, and even the bell of the 
court-house gave forth its reluctant assent to the irresistible 
decree of the public will. One magistrate was found bold 
enough to threaten to read the Riot Act; but on due consid- 
eration he came to the prudent conclusion that gui facit per 
alium facit per se, and sent by his servant an order for dis- 
persion to be served upon the mob. The servant, being un- 
able to reach the head of the procession, contented himself 
with falling into the ranks and joining in the cheers. The 
procession marched and counter-marched through the prin- 
cipal streets, stopping at every grog-shop to levy a pitcher 
of refreshment, which in every instance was first presented 
in a deferential manner to the mounted couple in whose 
honor the pageant was understood to come off. Three cheers 
were then given in the same honorary intention, and the 
cortége resumed its as yet unfaltering advance towards the 
next liquor station. 

‘** After the tormented culprits had been marched under a 
broiling sun for some four or five hours, it was at length voted 
to conclude the ceremonies by a ducking in Long Pond. But 
by this time the more spirited of the rioters had subsided into 
various gutters, the prisoners managed to effect their escape, 
and order once more reigned in Worcester. At the next 
session of the Supr2me Court the ringleaders of the mob 
were indicted. They were wittily defended by Francis Blake, 
Esq., and finally were mulcted in nominal damages, as a warn- 
ing to future disturbers of the public peace.” 


As will appear farther on, the young man, having decided 
upon the study of medicine, found it desirable to seek some 
of his preparation from a distant city. It was only in the 
spring of 1782 that the authorities of Harvard College first 
entertained the proposition to establish a Medical School as 
a distinct department. A medical library, chemical appar- 
atus, and anatemical preparations were all lacking. There 
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was then no American Pharmacopeia. Ten years before this 
date there had been paid to the college a legacy from Dr. 
Ezekiel Hersey of one thousand pounds, to found a professor- 
ship of Anatomy and Physic. ‘The corporation, in its pov- 
erty, hopeful of what was to come, disposed this foundation 
deposit between two professorships, one of Anatomy, the 
other of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. The emi- 
nent and gifted Dr. John Warren, the brother of the most 
distinguished among the earliest victims of the Revolution- 
ary War, and who had himself found service in the army of 
Washington, began in 1782 to deliver lectures on anatomy 
to the senior class in college, and was next year made Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. Dr. Bigelow used often through the 
remainder of his life to speak in glowing and delighted lan- 
guage of the power and fluency and eloquence with which 
Dr. Warren lectured, wholly without notes. It seems to 
have been through the charm and sway of this eminent anat- 
omist that our subject was won to his profession. 

Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse had returned to this country in 
1782, after having pursued his medical studies for seven 
years in London, Edinburgh, and Leyden. His gifts and 
abilities were not regarded as commensurate with his oppor- 
tunities. He was made Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic, and was distinguished for introducing here Jen- 
ner’s process of vaccination. The lectures on botany de- 
livered by him are reported by tradition to have been more 
vivacious and amusing than scientific. He pleased his lis- 
teners by his anecdotes and humor. 

In 1791, William Erving had given to the college one 
thousand pounds to found a professorship of Chemistry, to 
which Dr. Dexter was appointed. No medical degree was 
conferred by the college till 1788, and then only that of 
Bachelor of Medicine, the receiver of which had to wait 
seven years more for a full degree. The change to a full 
degree for graduates in medicine from Harvard was made in 
1810, because a Medical School in Philadelphia had been 
conferring the full degree where Harvard had given only that 
of Bachelor. In 1811, all who had received this latter title 
were made full Doctors. 

The Boylston Fund of five hundred dollars — the interest 
to be given, as money or in a medal, as a prize for a success- 
ful essay on an assigned medical subject — was founded in 
1808. Such being at the time the public aids offered for a 
student of medicine in Boston, of course an essential part 
of his professional training was to be derived from pupilage 
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in the office of an established physician. The following will 
show how Dr. Bigelow drew from both helps. 


“ After leaving Worcester, I attended a course of medical 
lectures then given at Cambridge by Drs. John Warren, 
Dexter, and Waterhouse, who were professors in Harvard 
College, and gave their medical instructions and demonstra- 
tions in Holden Chapel. I was impressed by the eloquence 
and carnestness of the first, Dr. Warren, and came to the con- 
viction that no professional situation could be so desirable 
as that of a successful practitioner in a large city, with a 
collateral professorship to extend and gratify his ambition. 

‘In this year, 1808, I for the first time became resident in 
Boston, and entered as a pupil the medical office of Dr. John 
Gorham, then a lecturer on chemistry, and physician of some 
of the city charities. He was a young man of rising reputa- 
tion in medicine and in science, — handsome, genial, and at- 
tractive, — who was destined to rise rapidly in professional 
eminence and occupation, and to die prematurely of acute 
disease, which he did in 1829. 

**Tt has often been remarked that the mere accident of 
taking one street or meeting one man instead of another may 
have an important influence on our subsequent life. Soon 
after my arrival in Boston I meta physician of some note, 
whose face was known to me, and who was driving rapidly 
through the street. I had contemplated applying to be 
enrolled among his pupils. I therefore attempted in my 
inexperience to interrupt his progress, while I made my 
application. But I failed to attract his attention, and there- 
by was saved from a subsequent inauspicious connection with 
a disreputable party. 

“ Finding the expense of living in Boston likely to exceed 
my means, and being unwilling farther to tax the resources 
of my parents, already overburdened by the cost of my pre- 
vious education, I obtained the situation, fortunately vacant, 
of assistant teacher in the public Latin School, where I re- 
mained for a year and a quarter. In the routine of this 
office I could not help but improve in my familiarity with the 
Greek and Latin classics, and to open a fountain of pleasure 
which has not ceased to gratify my taste through many years 
of subsequent life. Like many other specialists, I then re- 
guarded classical learning as the paramount object of human 
cultivation. I felt pride and pleasure in the number of Latin 


passages and of Greek and Roman verses which, by a sort 
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of pre-emptive right, had occupied the wilderness of a sparsely 
cultivated brain. But during half a century which has now 
elapsed, the territory occupied by human knowledge is more 
than doubled. New sciences and arts, new truths and fic- 
tions, new absorbing pursuits of happiness and fame, have 
crowded their irresistible claims into the already overloaded 
curriculum of primary and professional education. Our youth 
can at most obtain a current and convenient knowledge of 
the rudiments, and perhaps the nomenclature of great sys- 
tems of embodied knowledge: but human life is too short for 
an individual to master even the recorded facts of a single 
science. Still less can he follow the hundred creations of 
literary men into their labyrinth of theory and fiction.”’ 


It was the privilege of Dr. Bigelow through his whole 
lengthened life from his earliest youth, following the direc- 
tion of his own refinement, pure tastes, and elevated aims 
in the choice, to have the confidence, the intimate com- 
panionship, and, so far as he needed it, the encouragement of 
friends in the highest social and professional classes around 
him. Indulging his just ambition in this respect, and always 
keeping the esteem and love of every friend whom he won, 
he was still of a thoroughly independent spirit, and might 
well trust, as he did, to his own exertions and conscious 
abilities for the attainment of the successive ends which were 
to him the highest aims of life. To one acquainted by name 
and repute with the social and literary history of Boston 
since this century opened, it will be interesting to note that 
from this time forward in his career, Dr. Bigelow numbered 
among his selectest friends the men and women whose names 
and deeds are held in highest regard among us. He forbear- 
ingly spares the designating the “ physician of note,” but 
afterwards ‘ disreputable,” from a connection with whom he 
was saved by an accident, perhaps his father would have 
called it a providence. His meagre salary as an usher in the 
Boston Latin School met his necessary personal expenses 
while he was a student in the medical office of Dr. Gorham. 
True to his own way of combining with service for others the 
opportunity of self-improvement, he verified the saying that 
the best learning is gained through teaching. So he made 
his ushership in the Latin School a means of further pupilage 
for himself. Advancing upon the imperfect results of his clas- 
sical acquisitions at the college, he used his term of occupation 
as a tutor to secure a more accurate and extended knowledge 
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of the Greek and Latin languages and authors, charging his 
memory with passages which ever after came so aptly to his 
service for felicitous quotation. The classical taste which 
he thus cultivated was a refreshment and a solace to him in 
his busy and at last shaded life. It will be observed by and by 
that, in connection with his zeal and labor in the last great pub- 
lic interest which engaged him, — the aiding in inaugurating 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, — he was inconsid- 
erately charged with relatively disesteeming classical educa- 
tion. This whole community did not contain an individual 
to whom what there was of censure in the reflection could 
have been less applicable. He could well have vindicated 
himself in a demonstrative oration in Greek or Latin. But 
the same reason which soon led him in his botanical publica- 
tions to simplify the technical terminology of plants, and to do 
the same service afterward in the Pharmacopeia, led him to 
subordinate pedantry to utilitarianism. From the accurately 
stored treasures of his memory, when his closed eyes no 
longer helped him to use lexicon or grammar, he found an 
old scholar’s plaything in a feat, of which further mention 
will be made in its place. 


‘In 1809 I went to Philadelphia, and became a pupil in the 
University of Pennsylvania, attending the medical lectures 
of Drs. Rush, Wistar, Physick, Barton, Coxe, and others. 
With Dr. Barton, to whom the Eastern students generally 
attached themselves, I became a private pupil, and got from 
him the rudiments of a botanical taste which adhered to me 
for many years afterward. In 1810 I returned home, having 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Philadelphia, 
and having formed many agreeable acquaintances and asso- 
ciations in that city.” 


It was exceptional to the lead which Massachusetts has gen- 
erally taken in the interest of academical and professional 
studies and opportunities, that any one of its youth should 
have needed to go to another State of the Union for the 
medical instruction which he could not find here. The helps 
offered at Harvard have already been specified. Of these the 
young student had availed himself. ‘Chere was no anatom- 
ical school or hospital here till after this period. The corner- 
stone of the Massachusetts General Hospital was laid in 1818, 
the charter and organization having dated from 1811. The 
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“University” in Philadelphia was in 1779 superinduced upon 
an earlier academic foundation, and was moved from old to 
new quarters in 1802. The medical department of the in- 
stitution had attained a high character at the time when young 
Bigelow attended it as a student. The social advantages 
of the city were pre-eminent, and in these he shared. Dr. 
Benjamin Smith Barton, whose special instruction he enjoyed, 
while hearing the lectures of the distinguished physicians 
whom he names, had studied in Edinburgh, London, and 
Géttingen. Following the taste of one of nearly the same 
name, the famous John Bartram, the pioneer of the science, he 

yas Professor of Botany in the university, and, as it seems, 
communicated its rudiments and a love of it to his pupil. 

The following letter to his parents, after receiving his 
degree, is written in his characteristic vein : — 


“ PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1810. 

“Dear Parents, — As my friends Bemis and Channing leave this 
place to-morrow for Boston, I cannot let the opportunity of writing 
escape. I have been not a little engaged this month or two past 
in preparing for an examination (the last, I trust, to which I shall 
ever be subjected in the medical line) for a degree of M. D., that is 
to say, Doctor in Medicine. The medical lectures being concluded, 
our professors have set their mill a-going for mz ¢nufacturing doctors. 
Happening to pass by the university to-day, I got one foot entangled 
in the mill, and not being able to disengage myself, was drawn in 
and ground over for about an hour, and then came out Dr. Bigelow. 
I have now to wait only for the Commencement, which takes place the 
last of April, after which I flatter myself with the prospect of seeing 
home speedily. During the rest of the time I shall employ my 
time in attending the practice of the hospital, and looking round the 
city, which as yet I have seen very little of. 

“T can now see no obstacle in the way to my coming and settling with 
Dr. Mosman and laying siege to part of the practice of Cedar Swamp 
and Dungy Hole. As the Doctor’s wagon is pretty capacious, I think I 
might, with a little persuasion, induce him to allow me a seat at his left 
hand, besides learning me to make bullets, pills, and sleeve-buttons. 

“Upon looking back for a few years I cannot but consider myself as 
having been peculiarly fortunate thus far. After being three years out 
of college, two and a half of which I had kept school, and two of which, 
properly speaking, I had studied medicine, I found myself in possession 
of a certificate of license from the medical society, and also of two 
dissertations which, I learn, have been so fortunate as to obtain prizes. 
In this place I have obtained a degree after four months’ residence, a 
thing very uncommon, as most students spend two or three winters in 
the city before obtaining it. 

“Should I ever be so successful as to obtain a competent establish- 
ment in business, it will afford me no small satisfaction to reward 
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in part the kindness of my friends, and to contribute as far as is in 
my power to support and console the declining age of my parents. 
But as it would be improper to presume on future events, I can only at 
present assure you of my best wishes and unaltered affection. 

“Jacos BIGELOW. 


“ Remember me particularly to Betsey and husband and to all friends. 
[Addressed on the outside to] Rev. Jacos BicELow, Sudbury.” 


The autobiography goes on as follows. 


‘** A few years before this time a foundation had been made 
by the liberality of Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq., of Rox- 
bury, for the annual adjudication of prizes for the best 
dissertations on medical subjects, to be proposed and the 
awards determined by a committee appointed by the Corpo- 
ration of Harvard College for the purpose. Although a 
medical student in my second year, my presumption was 
excited to become a competitor for one of these premiums. 
Yet so great was my diffidence at the thought of presum- 
ing at a mark far beyond my reach that I concealed my 
purpose from every one, and wrote a long essay on ‘ Cy- 
nanche maligna’* in winter time, in a cold chamber, being 
obliged to wear a glove on my right hand to preserve the 
flexibility of my fingers. At length, the work being com- 
pleted, I sallied out in a dark evening, and left it at the 
door of Dr. Lemuel Hayward, Chairman of the Committee. 
Anxiously did I wait for days and weeks, expecting to see 
the success of some person announced in the newspapers. 
But at length appeared a notice from the Committee, an- 
nouncing no award, but simply continuing the same subjects 
for another year. Mortified, but not exactly disappointed, I 
sent to reclaim my unworthy dissertation, and found within, 
on the envelope, *‘ Received Jan. 2, too late for examina- 
tion.’ 

“Thus although my ambitious dream was not realized, yet 
I felt relieved rather than rebuked, for it at once occurred to 
me that I could now devote a whole year to perfecting my 
production, and offer it at the end of that time with a more 
reasonable prospect of success. This vision, however, was 
succeeded by a better one, to wit, that I might again offer the 
same dissertation as it was, and add to it another essay on 
one of the other subjects proposed by the Committee, thus 


* A form of throat disease. 
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taking my chance for two premiums instead of one. A 
new dissertation was therefore undertaken on * Phthisis 
pulmonalis,’ and that the two might not appear to be 
written by the same ‘individual, I procured the former essay 
to be copied in a different hand. And this time I took care 
that the manuscripts should both be sent in some months be- 
fore the requisite time. In the following winter I received let- 
ters in Philadelphia informing me that each of my dissertations 
had been successful in carrying off its prize. This little event 
was of unspeakable value to me at the time. Literary prizes, 
which at the present time have become too common to attract 
much notice, were at that day a novelty, and did not fail to 
entail upon the author a degree of éclat which, though small, 
was nevertheless far beyond his desert, and more than 
cancelled any debt which the world might have incurred to 
me on the occasion. I am constrained to add that the small 
remittance of cash which followed this award was of far more 
consequence to me than the optional substitute of a gold 
medal, which I should have been unable to eat.” 


He gained a third Boylston prize in the following year, 
1812, his subject being the “ Treatment of Injuries occasioned 
by Fire and Heated Substances.” This dissertation he pub- 
lished in his essays on “Nature in Disease.” His competi- 
tors may have thought, as he thus monopolized the annual 
interest of the prize fund, that it would have saved trouble 
had the trustees of it made over the principal to him on con- 
dition that he would write an annual medical essay. 


“On returning to Boston I had to meet the anxious ques- 
tion which has exercised many a young man before, the alter- 
native of starving in an agreeable city, like Boston, or of 
seeking earlier and more fr ugal bread in some narrower and 
less attractive sphere. In Boston I had few friends or 
acquaintances, and these were mostly college contemporaries, 
or occasional persons with whom I had accidentally been 
brought in contact. Among the first was Alexander H. 
E verett, who was my most intimate college friend, and after- 

ward a continued correspondent for many years. He was 
a law student in the office of John Quincy Adams, and 
afterward accompanied that eminent statesman as private 
secretary in his diplomatic residence at the court of St. 
Petersburg. Afterward he became Chargé des Affaires of the 
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United States at the Hague, and subsequently United States 
Minister to Spain. Finally, he was appointed by Mr. Polk 
Minister to China, for which place he sailed with his family, 
and died soon after his arrival at Canton. 

** At college, Mr. Everett was the youngest member of his 

class, having entered at the age of twelve, and graduated at 
sixteen. Such, however, was his precocity of talent that he 
became the acknowledged head of his class, and graduated 
with its highest honors. Mr. Everett, as his various produc- 
tions show, was a brilliant and accomplished writer, in breadth 
of acquirement, comprehensiveness of thought, and felicity of 
expression, resembling and equalling his younger brother, 
“dward Everett. But in public speaking he was much the 
inferior, having a certain heaviness in his manner, and a habit, 
consequent upon near-sightedness, of fixing his eyes on va- 
cancy rather than upon his audience. 

‘** Another prominent classmate was Thomas Martin Jones, 
son of T. K. Jones, an eminent merchant and auctioneer in 
ee He was my chum in the senior year at college. He 

ras a young man of talents, good appearance, and graceful 
por tnl and though not a little addicted to amusements, he 
contrived to study enough to keep up a college standing, 
which enabled him to graduate as the second scholar in his 
class, the requirements of the college government being not 
so exact as they are at the present day as to the virtues of 
diligence and punctuality. Mr. Jones was amiable and genial, 
caressed by society and presumptive heir to a fortune. But 
like many other inheritors of spontaneous wealth and position, 
he became indolent and extravagant, and after living some 
years in an expensive style in Boston and in London, he became 
bankrupt, ruined his father, and died in England in abject 
poverty, leaving a wife and children dependent on the charity 
of friends. 

“ Among my earliest Boston friends was George Ticknor, 
since w idely known by his * History of Spanish Literature’ 
and his ‘ Biography of Prescott.’ Mr. Ticknor at that time 
enjoyed the best literary society in Boston, and afterward 
signally improved the advantages of extensive foreign travel 
and of residence in various universities and cities, ander the 
most favorable introduotions. 

‘Some half a dozen contemporaries, including Messrs. 
H. D. Sedgwick, Nathan Hale, Edward T. Channing, Wil- 
liam P. Mason, and others, were in the habit of meeting on 
Saturday nights in Mr. Ticknor’s study, where we essayed 
a variety of literary exercises, sometimes of translation or of 
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composition, but more commonly we contented ourselves in 
reading aloud some of the poetical works of the day, such as 
those of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, and others. A weekly record 
was kept in Latin and regularly read, but severer studies 
were left for more quiet seasons. During one summer Tick- 
nor brought his books to my study, and, as he has since 
reminded me, we dug out Greek together in the hot weather, 
by lying on the floor with a lexicon between us. 

“In those days flourished the Anthology Club, an institu- 
tion whose mission was to support the ‘ Monthly Anthology,’ 
a short-lived periodical summoned into existence to develop 
and sustain the latent literary talent believed to exist in Bos- 
ton. To this club belonged the Revs. J. T. Kirkland, Buck- 
minster, J. S. J. Gardiner, William Emerson, and S. C. 
Thacher, with Messrs. A. M. Walter, J. Savage, W.S. Shaw, 
William Tudor, William Wells, J. Stickney, A. H. Everett, 
Ticknor, and Bigelow. The meetings were held weekly, at 
the house of Mr. Cooper, who was Dr. Gardiner’s clerk. 
With the assistance of a small and frugal supper, these gather 
ings were always agreeable and sometimes hilarious.” 


The preceding extract is an artless revelation of the anx- 
ieties and longings with which the young man, furnished 
with such an outfit for the struggle, first for a support, and 
then for professional success, as public helps could afford 
him, turned now to full dependence on himself. He yielded 
as far as he could indulge it to the desire, so strong in the 
hearts of many youths under similar circumstances, that the 
scene of his life’s work might be in Boston, with the friends 
whom he had already found there. Doubtless he had a more 
or less clear foresight of the sure development and progress 
which would rapidly increase the population and extend the 
prosperity and mental activity of the then small but thriving 
town. In many volumes published within recent years, as in 
the Life and Letters of Mr. Ticknor, we can trace the early 
tokens of the literary culture which soon resulted in the 
formation of reading clubs and libraries, the publication of 
inagazines, and the organization of societies, scientific, humane, 
and educational, engaging the talents and zeal of the few 
who already had the start in those directions. There was 
wealth in the community, but before it could be turned to 
patronage it needed to be engaged in sympathetic relations 
with those who had only generous spirits as their capital 
towards a common progress. Dr. Bigelow pays a fond tribute 
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to the friends of his first fellowship. They were his friends 
as long as they lived, and always headed the list as it length- 
ened. But they could not advance him except as they 
advanced together. The reference which he makes to the mis- 
fortunes of one of his classmates — his chum — has not been 
suppressed because, in connection with it, he is wholly silent 
about a most kindly office with which he charged himself. 
As soon as he was informed of the condition of the family of 
his early friend in a foreign land, when he had reached a 
stage of prosperity himself, he was the medium of transmit- 
ting to them his own bounty and that of many generous 
sympathizers. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences had received 
its Charter in 1780. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
was instituted in 1792. The two associations have from the 
first until this time faithfully and zealously pursued their 
appropriate objects. In due time, Dr. Bigelow and some of 
his most intimate friends found their places in, and contributed 
their time and interest to the one or the other, or to both of 
these institutions. But they were too solid, and perhaps too 
exacting, for the aspirants in the first tentative experiments 
in the field of classical scholarship and of belles lettres. ‘* The 
Anthology Club,” said to have been first the product of acci- 
dent, and organized in October, 1805, with fourteen mem- 
bers, is generally regarded as the fons et origo of the now 
abundant supply and flow of our local literature, our periodi- 
cal publications, and our general libraries. From that little 
fellowship of congenial and ambitious young men, gathered 
only by an affinity which neutralized many unlike interests 
and pursuits, came the first scholarly periodical, the first read- 
ing-room, and the first, and, saving that which has the patron- 
age of the city’s treasury, the best of our libraries, — the 
Boston Atheneum. Very delightful sketches of the Club, 
its members, and their generous toils, may be found in Pro- 
fessor Sydney Willard’s ** Memories of Youth and Manhood,” 
in President Quincy’s “ History of the Boston Atheneum,” 
in Mrs. E. B. Lee’s Life of (her brother) Rev. J. S. Buck- 
minster, and in the Life of George Ticknor. Dr. Bige- 
low, not one of the original members of the Club, came into 
it by election as soon as he was a resident in the town, and, as 
appears, was a most congenial worker. 


“The expensiveness of living in a city like Boston had 
excited grave doubts in my own mind as to the possibility 
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of fixing my professional residence here, and holding my 
breath until something encouraging should turn up. I 
had, in the mean time, made various reconnoissances in 
smaller towns, and had, at one time, nearly made up my 
mind in favor of becoming a fixture in Newburyport. In 
this course I was reasonably sustained by the kind encowr- 
agement of my excellent and cultivated kinswoman, Mrs. 
White, wife of Judge D. A. White, of that place. But cir- 
cumstances ruled otherwise. My faithful and devoted brother 
Henry, then a merchant in Boston, had been my friend and 
counsellor in the occasional perplexities of my education. In 
my present indecision he generously offered to guarantee my 
support for one year in Boston, if I should determine to 
make the experiment of the city. This was quite suffi- 
cient to decide my vacillation. After consulting a few friends, 
I proceeded to rent an office at the corner of Washington 
and Harvard streets, and ordered without delay the customary 
tin sign for its designation. My friend Ticknor insisted on 
nailing up the emblem with his own hands, and thereby 
nailed me permanently as a fixture in Boston.” 


The one year in which friendly aid was still required by 
the young professional aspirant might possibly have been 
struggled through with his fertility of resource, had not the 
kindness of his only brother been so warmly manifested. 
That brother, with an only sister and the parents in the 
parsonage, was concerned to see him secure his foothold. 
Mr. Henry Bigelow, moderately prosperous as a merchant, 
was killed by the plunge of a horse upon him, in Baltimore. 
His name, united with that of our subject, designates the 
only surviving son of Dr. Bigelow, Henry Jacob Bigelow, 
most eminent among our surgeons. 

The “tin sign,” nailed up by Mr. Ticknor, was affixed to 
an apartment in No. 89 Orange Street, then a southerly sec- 
tion of the present Washington Street. Dr. Bigelow’s name 
appears in the Boston Directory for 1810 on the list of phy- 
sicians. Of these, thirty-nine are starred as approved by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, twenty-eight of them being 
members of it, while six more names are given of those not 
so approved. The town did not then furnish one thousand of 
inhabitants for each of these practitioners, but practice was 
then heroic, and druggists were in sympathy. Dr. Bigelow 
had been licensed by the Censors of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society in 1809, before he went to Philadelphia. 
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** So long as a young man is holding on upon a post which 
he feels to be desirable and at the same time precarious, he has 
no time to go to sleep; nor is he likely, if faithful to himself, 
to overlook any opportunities that may tend to his honorable 
progress. My old friends, the prize questions, continued to 
be repeated, and I had the good fortune to carry off the only 
one awarded in the following year. At the same time, I was 
striving to extend my available acquaintance, and was build- 
ing castles in the air, formed of various publications and 
lectures. 

“T have an unqualified belief, that by far the most happy 
form of life is that which proceeds through difficulties to suc- 
cess, and in which the candidate, after beginning at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, finds himself to be a little raised in position, 
ability, and usefulness, during the successive years of his 
life. In this way only does he appreciate the value of little 
acquisitions and of small advances in the social scale. Diffi- 
culty is the best antidote for satiety, and is needed by mul- 
titudes who begin life in the early possession of things for 
which others must wish and labor and wait. 

** About this time (1811), I was invited by Dr. James Jack- 
son to become connected with him in professional practice. 
This gentleman had then, and long afterward, a very large 
and desirable circle of patients. Being appointed to fill the 
office of Professor of Theory and Practice in Harvard Uni- 
versity, he required some leisure to prepare his course of 
lectures, which leisure he hoped to obtain through the assist- 
ance of a younger partner. An arrangement was proposed 
by which I was to be at hand at all needed times, to attend 
to such cases as he might require, to perform certain practical 
duties, such as keeping books, making out bills, and, in a 
word, render such services as were supposed not to transcend 
the capacity of a novice in medicine. I was not long in 
accepting this proposal, when I reflected that I brought noth- 
ing to the concern except a limited character for industry, 
while I was placed in close relations with one of the most 
amiable and intelligent of men, with whom my intimacy did 
not terminate till his death, more than fifty years afterward. 
It was my fortune not only to succeed, from time to time, to 


a part of the professional business which he had declined, 
but also to be his successor as President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and President of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences.” 
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Dr. Bigelow need hardly have reminded himself, or his 
readers, if he should have them, that he did not go to sleep 
beneath the protection of his “tin sign.” Evidence enough 
there is in his own versatility of genius, and in the varied 
experimental knowledge which he soon proved that he had 
acquired, that he had diligent employment for every moment 
of his time. If the truth could be known, it would probably 
appear that there was not then in the town of Boston a youth 
more stirred than was he by the craving of ‘a meek, inquir- 
ing mind.” He was a born artist, artificer, draughtsman, 
mechanician, and inventor. He exhibited the aptitudes and 
faculties of these various accomplishments as soon as he had 
oceasion to exercise them in his different professorships and 
productions. It is not known that he ever had any practical 
instruction from others in certain ingenuities, contrivances, 
and mechanical processes in which he afterward became an 
adept and an expert. When occasion came for the illustra- 
tion of his Medical Botany by colored engravings, — before 
our modern methods had been invented, — he knew how to 
be his own artist, as early as the year 1817. When he wished 
for models and drawings to illustrate his lectures as Rumford 
Professor, he knew how to make some of them. When he 
was called upon to lay out and adorn Mount Auburn, to 
designate its avenues and paths, to draft its lodges, gateway, 
and fences, and to plan its tower and chapel, he had, not ex- 
perience, but taste and skill, and knowledge of materials, an 
eye for proportions, and a judgment of construction, quali- 
fying him for the serious trusts committed to him. When he 
presided over the American Academy, he could fitly intro- 
duce and accompany those who, as they read their papers, 
used the technical and special terminology of their various 


arts and sciences. It might be safe to affirm that, following 
up the proclivity which in his boyhood had given him *“ de- 
light in the construction of miniature saw-mills, machinery 
for entrapping rats and squirrels, and rude attempts at draw- 
ing and carving,’’ he was wont to peer into every work-shop, 
factory, garret, and cellar in Boston, where artist or mechanic 
would allow him entrance and answer his questions. He 


knew what was done and how done, by the black and white 
smith, the glass-blower, the clock-maker, the type-caster, the 
printer, the turner, the moulder, the engraver, and the jacks 
of all trades. 

Among Dr. Bigelow’s papers is the agreement of partner- 
ship drawn up between him and Dr. Jackson. The rela- 
tion was a delicate one, requiring considerate and respectful 
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regard from the parties to it; and it proved a wise and 
good one because its terms were so carefully defined, and 
those whom it brought together were so sensitive of honor. 
Dr. Jackson, whose friendship was a boon, because of the love 
and confidence and reverence in which he was held in this 
community, was Dr. Bigelow’s friend and confidant through 
life, always intrusting to him such responsibilities as he had 
to share or transfer. Dr. Bigelow not only succeeded Dr. 
Jackson in the two offices which he names, but also in the 
Nestorship of trust and professional position. 


“ Finding, in 1812, that a successful course of popular lec- 
tures on chemistry was being given in Boston by Dr. John 
Gorham, it occurred to me that a similar course on botany 
might find some favor in the same place, and that thus the 
unoccupied portion of my time might be turned to some 
account. I consulted my friends, and among the rest, John 
Lowell, Esq., a very distinguished member of the bar, an 
amateur of botany, and a member of the C orporation of Har- 

vard College. Mr. Lowell informed me that he had proposed 
a similar undertaking to Professor Peck, of the Botanic Garden 
at Cambridge, and he suggested that I should unite with that 
gentleman in a joint course, for the benefit of the funds of 
the Garden, as well as of myself. I joyfully acceded to this 
proposal, and with it began a career of botanical studies 
which, as a collateral pursuit with my professional vocations, 
lasted for more than a dozen years. My acquaintance with 
botanical science began with a love of plants conceived dur- 
ing my earliest education in the country, and afterward 
improved by an attendance on the lectures of Dr. B. S. Buar- 
ton, in Philadelphia, and of Professor Peck at Cambridge. 
The joint course now given by the latter gentleman and my- 
self was fully attended, and a like course was afterward, in 
two subsequent years, repeated by myself alone. Finding 
that a considerable taste had sprung up among my pupils for 
the study of plants, I began to collect materials for a desc ‘rip- 
tion of the native plants’ of Boston and its vicinity, which I 
published in 1814, under the name of ‘ Florula Bostoniensis.’ 
This limited volume passed through three editions with 
enlargements, and was for several years the principal book 
employ ed by herborizers in New England. Dr. John Torrey, 
of New York, then about to commence a Flora of North 
America, § generously offered me his collections and assistance 
if I would undertake that task. Fortunately for botanical 
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science I shrank from the task, and left him to complete the 
undertaking, which he afterwards did, with the assistance of 
Professor Asa Gray, in a most able and satisfactory manner. 
The subsequent works of Professor Gray have placed the 
botany of the United States on a par with that of the most 
cultivated countries of Europe. 

* Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
at this time a most prominent authority on American botany, 
and had contributed largely to the great work of Willdenow 
on the ‘ Species Plantarum,’ then publishing in the capital 
of Prussia. I was hap py in forming a correspondence with 
Dr. Muhlenberg, then in his old age, which enabled me to 
send him my interesting or doubtful plants for his solution. 
My last letter from him was received after his final attack of 
paralysis. 

“The Abbé Correa de Serra, Portuguese or Brazilian Min- 
ister to the United States at that time, visited Boston. He 
was a universal scholar, and had spent most of his life in the 
society of scientific men, in Lisbon, Rome, London, and 
Paris. From the first and last of these cities he had been 
obliged to flee from religious or political persecution. M. 
Correa, being a great lover of botany, made various excursions 
with me in the environs of Boston, and did me the honor to 
peruse my herbarium, and aid me with his explanations. He 
ufterward gave me letters to some of the most eminent 
botanists of Europe, among whom were Sir James Edward 
Smith, Desfontaines, Jussieu, and De Candolle, with all of 
whom I was afterward able to open a correspondence and an 
exchange of specimens. 

“In 1814, having published the ‘ Florula Bostoniensis,’ 
which was extended so as to include plants of all the 
New England States, my botanical correspondence was in- 
creased, and genera of plants were named for me by Sir 
J. E. Smith in the supplement of Rees’s Cyclopedia, by 
Schrader in Germany, and by De Candolle in Paris. Of 
these the last only stands, the two others having been pre- 
viously appropriated to other botanists. 

* In 1815, I was appointed Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Botany in Harvard University, with the duty of delivering 
lectures in the winter time to students of the Medical Class 
in Boston. The medical lectures had just been removed from 
Cambridge to Boston, and a medical college was being erected 
in Mason Street. In a year or two my title was changed to 
Professor, and I became the colleague of Drs. James Jackson, 
J.C. Warren, J. Gorham, and W. Channing. The class was 
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at first small, and I thought myself fortunate in being able to 
command an audience of twenty or thirty students. I contin- 
ued afterward to lecture on Materia Medica and on Clinical 
Medicine at the Massachusetts General Hospital, of which I 
was a physician, until I resigned both offices in — [1855].” 


Dr. Bigelow delivered the Phi Beta Kappa Poem at 
Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1811, which was published. Its theme 
is ** Professional Life.” He transfers to its thoughts and 
lines his own experiences of struggle and hopefulness in the 
way to independence and fame, as he describes the ardua et 
difficilia of youth whose needs and aims are their spur. Spurn- 
ing some of the prizes, the methods of obtaining which he 
touches with sharp satire, he takes his place with those of 


‘¢ Generous soul, 
Whose high ambition marks a loftier goal; 
Whose settled eye awaits a distant scene, 
Heedless of narrower fields that intervene. 
His sure resolve and firm, unbending soul, 
No luring hopes nor threatening fears control; 
Fixed in the high but rough ascent to fame 
With ardent step and undivided aim, 
Nor bars nor years his progress can abate, 
Firm to excel, and patient to be great.’’ 


A Botanic Garden, in connection with the college, was es- 
tablished in Cambridge in 1807, and put under the charge of 
William Dandridge Peck, the Professor of Natural History. 
The botany of the United States, rich and inviting as was its 
field, had then found but few to cultivate it. The amiable 
Swede, Peter Kalm, had travelled over the northern portion 
in 1748, and had published some of the fruits of his gather- 
ing. The Bartrams, father and son, Dr. Muhlenberg, and Dr. 
Barton of Pennsylvania, and a few students scattered over the 
South, had espoused the science. The earliest reference 
which I have been able to find to any efforts in it in the 
neighborhood of this city, is in a letter addressed, by that 
somewhat notorious Scotch physician, Dr. William Douglass, 
then resident here, in 1721, to Governor and Dr. Cadwallader 
Colden, of New York, also a Scotchman and a botanist, who 
introduced the Linnwan system into America. Douglass, who 
by the way affirms that there was then no barometer nor 
thermometer in this town, writes, “* Last year I made a col- 
lection of about 700 plants within the compass of four or 
five miles fray Boston. This year I think of extending ten 
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or a dozen miles.” * The pioneer of the science here, whose 
guidance alone was then offered to new pupils, also the pio- 
neer to the settlement of Ohio, was the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
pastor of Ipswich Hamlet. He published in 1785 a singu- 
larly able and instructive paper, of a hundred quarto pages, 
in the first volume of the transactions of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, as ** An Account of some of the 
Vegetable Productions naturally growing in this part of 
America, botanically arranged.” In 1791, Dr. Peter John 
Buck, of Hamburg, had opened a correspondence with Presi- 
dent Willard of Harvard, seeking exchanges with a supposed 
botanical professor in the college, where there was none. In 
the repeated delivery of his lectures in Boston, which were 
very popular, Dr. Bigelow excited tastes and inquiries which 
were then without the means of satisfaction. Botanical 
works were hardly known by name in our bookstores, and 
when obtained, with their Latin and unnecessarily compli- 
cated nomenclature, they were not adapted to the use of 
pupils. Such as could be had were also defective in Ameri- 
can plants. These facts induced Dr. Bigelow to prepare and 
publish a book with the following title: ** Florula Boston- 
iensis. A Collection of Plants of Boston and its Environs, 
with their Generic and Specific Characters, Synonyms, De- 
scriptions, Places of Growth, and Time of Flowering, and 
Occasional Remarks, — by Jacob Bigelow, M.D., 1814.” 8vo., 
268 pages. It was dedicated to the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture. The volume contained only 
plants growing in a wild state, and of these the system and 
nomenclature were simplified. A second edition appeared in 
12mo, in 1824. On the title-page of the third edition, 12mo, 
extended to 468 pages, Dr. Bigelow could add to his titles, 
** Member of the Linnzan Societies of London and Paris,” to 
the former of which he was elected in 1819. So attractive had 
he made his lectures, especially to pupils and young persons 
in our advanced schools, that he excited quite an enthusiasm 
for botanical studies. The subject was for the time “ the 
rage” in the town, and the pursuit of it greatly advanced 
here refinement of taste, and promoted healthful physical 
exercise in pleasant excursions for study. On the book- 
shelves of many of our excellent matrons who have shared 
family homes for two or three generations here, may be found 
a pleasant reminiscence of their school-days, in the Boston 
Botany. 


* 4 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. ii. pp. 165. 
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The mention by Dr. Bigelow of the visit made here by the 
Abbé Correa, prompts to a further notice of that highly culti- 
vated and much honored man. He was held in the highest 
regard wherever he was personally known, alike for the vir- 
tues of his character, his vast attainments, and his suffering 
from political disabilities. He was an old and feeble man 
when Dr. Bigelow, in the vigor and vivacity of youth, en- 
joyed the rich privilege of intercourse and excursions with 
him. The elder nociced the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
younger, and frankly told him that he could see what there 
was in him, and what would come of it. Great was the 
privilege of having the instruction of such a companion as 
the Abbé Correa. The following letter addressed by him to 
Dr. Bigelow may fitly be copied here from the original now 
before me : — 


“ WasuineGTon, 1 March, 1819. 

“Dear Sir, —TI profit of the departure of Mr. d’Artiguenave from 
this to your town, to write to you a few words about botanical negoti- 
ations. Mr. Lamouroux, Professor at Caen, whose noble work on the 
marine plants you have perhaps seen, wishes to have a botanical cor- 
respondence in America. Mr. Lamouroux has advanced that branch 
of science far beyond any present or past botanist. If that is conven- 
ient to you, write me a word at Philadelphia, where I will be in a 
short time, and this affair will be settled. 

“T am sure by this time you have investigated every corner of New 
England. I wish you would do for the Northern States what Mr. 
Elliot is doing for the Southern ones. Nuttall’ is now exploring the 
Arkansas country at my expense, and of two other friends we shall 
have a good harvest before the end of the year 

* All those persons of cultivated understandings who are in this town 
have been delighted with Mr, d’Artiguenave’s exhibitions. I am very 
glad your countrymen show the good sense and taste they are possessed 
of in knowing how much declamation is useful in a republican form of 
government, and by [inviting ?] him to your University. 

** Pray be so kind to remember me to all those excellent persons that 
formed our societies and whom it is impossible to forget. They are so 
many that I avoid particular mention for fear of omission. Judge 
Davis, i in the quality of a brother botanist, the only one among the 
American lawyers, deserves commemoration in a letter to one of the 
brotherhood. Accept the assurance of the esteem and friendly seati- 
ments with which I remain, Sir, your obedient, faithful servant, 

“J. CoRREA DE SERRA.” 


Among Dr. Bigelow’s papers are preserved many interest- 
ing and cordiai letters from his botanical correspondents in 
this country and in Europe. Of these the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Muhlenberg, then in declining health, writes to him his last 
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letter from Lancaster, Pa., in 1814, the year before his death. 
De Candolle writes from Geneva in 1817 and 1818 most vo- 
luminous and scientific French letters, full of the information 
most valued by Dr. Bigelow, who is affectionately addressed 
by his correspondent as ** Monsieur et cher Collégue.” Dr. 
Vincenzo Tineo writes in Italian from Palermo in 1819. A 
series of letters from 1815 to 1823 are addressed from Nor- 
wich, England, to Dr. Bigelow, by Sir J. E. Smith, of the 
Linnawan Society, with whom Dr. Francis Boott, of Boston, 
had been in close intimacy while in England in botanical 
studies. To these correspondents Dr. Bigelow sent speci- 
mens of his own collections, «i'h copies of his * Florula 
Bostoniensis’’ and “ Medical Botany,” his account of his 
White Mountain trip, &c., receiving returns in kind. The 
following extract from a letter of the last-named correspon- 
dent, dated Jan. 6, 1818, is a contribution to the history of 
the ** Sea Serpent,” of which Dr. Bigelow had sent him an 
account, soon to be referred to in these pages : — 


“ As to the marine snake, I cannot help having some doubts. We 
hear from Scotland so many stories of mermaids so well vouched, that 
it teaches me great caution. I confess I have no knowledge of any 
snake answering to the p!ate and description, though the authority of 
these is indubitable. I wait with eagerness for more observations. 
There are animals which might wander into your seas, and give suffi- 
cient grounds for the appearances described. In speaking of your * Med- 
ical Botany’ I feel myself on sure ground. I beg leave to offer you 
my most hearty congratulations on its appearance, and my thanks for 
your present of the work, I hope nothing will impede its completion. 
One thing I would request of you is to favor us in every possible in- 
stance with the fruits as well as flowers of your plants, especially of 
American genera, with dissections, by which you will render great ser- 
vice to scientific botany.” 


Dr. Bigelow’s correspondence with this gentleman had 
been opened by the friendly agency of the Abbé Correa, as 
appears from these sentences from a letter of Sir J. E. Smith, 
dated Norwich, Jan. 12, 1815: * You could not come to 
me with any recommendation more prepossessing than that 
of my worthy friend, Correa, one of the first of men for un- 
derstanding, heart, and information, as well as for a genuine 
taste for nature and for the works of art. 1 love and honor 
him more than I can express, and far more than I dare tell 
him.” 

Dr. Bigeiow, as we have seen, referred his taste for botani- 
cal studies to the prompting of his teacher, Dr. Barton, in 
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Philadelphia. But that it was native to him would appear 
from the account which many of his friends will remember to 
have heard from him of its manifestation in his boyhood. He 
said that from his earliest years he had watched and won- 
dered over the variety in form and tint of the things that 
sprouted from the earth. His first lesson in botany, as he 
once playfully told me, was from ‘the most le: arned_ inhabi- 
tant in Sudbury,” to whom he inquiringly carried a stalk of 
what is familiarly known as the Star of Bethlehem. The 
lesson was conveyed in the reply, “ Why, you little fool, 
that’s grass! ”’ 

Professor Asa Gray, in his tribute to Dr. Bigelow in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, says of the “ Florula”: 
** What a popular and satisfactory work this Manual of Bot- 
any was, especially to hundreds of amateur botanists, some still 
living may testify. This is the last Flora or Manual of this 
and perhaps any other country, arranged upon the Linnean 
artificial system.” Later in life the author contemplated a 
revision of the work, but other tasks and avocations fully 
occupied him. He brought out an American edition of Sir 
J. E. Smith’s Introduction to Botany. Professor Gray adds: 
“More than thirty North American species of Bigelovia, 
besides one of Mexico and two of the Andes of South 
America, now commemorate him.” Most of them were in- 
troduced to the genus by Gray himself. 

Reference has been made in the letter of Sir J. E. Smith 
to a certain ‘Sea Serpent.” The matter will find explana- 
tion in what follows. 


“ The only publication by which the Linnean Society es- 
sayed to promote its reputation was an account of a phenome- 
non which at that time excited much interest and inquiry under 
the name of the ‘Sea Serpent.’ This object appeared in the 
harbor of Gloucester, Cape Ann, and was visible for succes- 
sive days, exhibiting a long row of protuberances, projecting 
above the water and moving with great rapidity. It was seen 
by scores of witnesses, many of whom testified that they saw 
a head and neck projecting eight or ten feet above the water; 
the whole resembling the figure of a sea serpent figured in 
Pontoppidan’s history of Norway. By a singular coincidence, 
a small snake about three feet long was killed by some hay- 
makers in the salt marsh or beach adjacent to the water in 
which the supposed large ophidian had been seen. The small 
serpent was brought to Boston and subjected to anatomical 
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examination. In size and general structure it corresponded 
closely with the common black snake, the coluber constrictor 
of Linneus. But its color was brown, and its back was fur- 
nished with a row of protuberances, each of which projected 
upwards a third part of the diameter of the body at the place 
of each protuberance. The cause of these inequalities was 
not apparent until the body was laid open.” 

{Examination was not allowed at the time by the discov- 
erer and exhibitor, but many years afterward this specimen 
was accidentally found by Dr. Bigelow’s son in a museum at 
New Haven. One of the protuberances proved to be a dis- 
tortion of the vertebral columns of the black snake. For a 
mass of evidence bearing on the subject of a sea serpent, see 
* American Cyclopedia,” article ‘*‘ Sea Serpent,” also Pam- 
phlet of Linnean Society. ] 

‘Several journeys were made to collect plants for the Botany 
of New England. The most interesting of these was a tour 
to the White Mountains of New Hampshire, made in 1815, 
in company with Francis C. Gray, Esq., Dr. Francis Boott, 
Mr. Nathaniel Tucker, and Lemuel Shaw, Esq., afterward 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Our party ascended the 
Monadnock in New Hampshire, the Ascutney in Vermont, 
and finally the White Mountains of New Wampshire. The 
ascent of the last-mentioned mountains was at that time an 
arduous undertaking, owing to the rough state of the country 
and the want of roads or paths. We were obliged to walk 
about fifteen miles and to encamp two nights in the brush- 
wood on the side of the mountain. Each man of the party 
having carried up a dry stick for the purpose, we were enabled 
to build a fire on the summit, boil our kettle, and prepare a 
repast from such material as our guides had brought up. It 
being the Fourth day of July, Mr. Gray was invited to deliver 
an impromptu address ; and the celebration having terminated 
successfully, we were able to reach our encamping place in 
season for the night, and got back to Conway in the course 
of the day, stopping on the way for a bath in the Saco River. 
Some account of this journey, and a list of the Alpine plants 
collected, was published in the New England Medical Journal, 
vol. v.” 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago, the writer, in conversation 
with Dr. Bigelow, had the prompting to question him as to 
his maturer views about this sea-monster. But a misgiving 
lest there might be some sensitiveness on the subject checked 
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the prompting. There has been much of banter and marvel 
connected with the almost annual re-appearance ever since, 
of this mysterious visitor, as testified to by the summer resi- 
dents along the shores of our Bay. Never, it is believed, has 
there been a more thorough effort made than that in which 
Dr. Bigelow was a leading ¢ actor, to take evidence in the case. 
Before me is an already time-stained pamphlet of fifty-two 
pages, with engravings, with the following title: ** Report of 
a Committee of the Linnean Society of New England, rela- 
tive to a large Marine Animal, supposed to be a Serpent, seen 
near Cape Ann, Massachusetts, in August, 1817.” The com- 
mittee charged with this grave responsibility consisted of the 
Hon. John Davis, Jacob Bigelow, and Francis C. Gray. 
They went to their work systematically and with intense 
earnestness. .A trustworthy citizen of Gloucester, the Hon. 
Lonson Nash, was furnished with a series of scrutinizing 
questions to be asked as he took under oath the depositions 
of eight witnesses who had seen the monster. Correlative 
information was sought from other places, and anatomical 


science and skill were brought to bear upon it. The follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter, chiefly botanical, addressed to 
Dr. Bigelow from London, in July, 1818, by Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society : — 


“T beg leave to thank you, Sir, for the Report of your committee on 
the appearance of the Great Serpent (Scoliophis), a copy of which I pre- 
sent, in obedience to your directions, to the Royal Society. Of the ap- 
pearance of the parent serpent, no one here, I believe, entertains a doubt. 
My valuable friend, the late Colonel Humphries, was indefatigable 
in obtaining and transmitting to me all the information he could meet 
with on the subject of the Great Serpent. 1 confess, however, that I 
am not so entirely convinced of the little one being its offspring, much 
as I am inclined to be guided by the opinions of the very respectable 
persons who examined the animal, and the accounts of the manner in 
which it was found. The anatomical structure seems to me to bear 
great signs of monstrosity, and the circumstance of only one having 
been found of the hatch of the eggs which the Scoliophis came on there 


to lay, leaves a doubt on my mind which future observation will no 
doubt clear up. The appearances of sea snakes this season do not give 


me any hopes of its being the same serpent returned to its old haunts. 
Before this time, however, the question is most probably set at rest.” 


In the same letter, Sir Joseph thanks Dr. Bigelow for a 
copy of his “ Florula,” and adds, ‘It proves to us here that 
your proficiency in the science of Botany renders you more 
than able to do justice to your intended work, ‘ Flora Nove 
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Anglie,’ to the publication of which I shall look forward 
with much hope of gaining additional knowledge of the vege- 
table productions of your country.” 


‘In’ 1816 I was clothed with the additional appointment of 
Rumford Professor in the university. Count Rumford, lately 
resident in Paris, on his decease had bequeathed a legacy to 
Harvard College for the purpose of establishing a professor- 
ship of the application of the Sciences to the Useful Arts. 
Only a part of this legacy was to accrue to the college until 
after the decease of his daughter, who was to be an annuitant 
during life. 

“In 1817, I married Mary Scoilay, daughter of the late 
Colonel William Scollay, by whom I have had five children. 
After more than fifty years of uninterrupted domestic hap- 
piness, I regard the most fortunate event of my life to be the 
connection which has given me an earnest, devoted, and 


loving wife.” 


The father of Dr. Bigelow died Sept. 12, 1816, at the age 
of 74, and his mother followed, Dec. 18, at the age of 
71. The parents had lived to have the assurance of their 
son’s distinction. He procured monumental tablets inscribed 
with filial respect and affection, and himself planted them 
over their graves in the village burial-ground. 

On his inauguration as Rumford Professor of the Appli- 
cation of Science to the Useful Arts, at the college, Dec. 11, 


1816, Dr. Bigelow delivered an address on the Life and 


Works of the Count, delineating the character and career of 
that remarkable man, of New England origin and of Euro- 
pean distinction, while of service to the whole civilized 
world. 

In acknowledgment of a copy of his address, which he 


sent to the venerable ex-President, John Adams, then in 
his eighty-third year, Dr. Bigelow received the following 
most characteristic reply, in a chirography as strong as its 
sentiments : — 
“ Quincy, Jan. 28, 1817. 

“ Sir, — Accept my thanks for your Inaugural Oration. It would 
have been a great pleasure to me to have heard it, but at my age all 
such pleasures are forbidden me. The Edinburgh Reviewers have said 
that ‘if the whole of American literature were annihilated, with the 
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exception perhaps of something of Franklin, the world would lose 
nothing of the useful or agreeable ’! 

“These gentlemen have merited a great reputation: but they ought 
to beware. Their honors and glories and constant good fortune may 
make them giddy, as well as Napoleon. 

“ Your inaugural discourse, Mr. Bigelow, is a sufficient refutation of 
that puerile flight of those great men. You may challenge the three 
kingdoms to produce a character, in the last hundred years, more 
useful to his species than the founder of your protessorship. 

“ With the best wishes for your success, I am, Sir, 
“Your obliged Servant, 
“JoHn ADAMs.” 
“ Professor BiGELow.” 


It will be noted farther on that Dr. Bigelow’s alleged de- 
preciation of classical studies was assumed to be aggravated 
by the fact that he himself, not an outside contemner of the 
old learning, was a privileged lover and disciple of it, attack- 
ing from the inside. It is but proper, therefore, to inscribe 
here from his own manuscript a copy of the brief inaugural 
which he delivered in Latin on this occasion : — 


“Non animo ingrato, dignissime Praeses, sed viribus parum fidenti, 
munera hec nova, vocatus, aggredior. Cum enim has sedes circum- 
spicio, hune cetum doctissimorum virorum, non me fugit, quantulum 
aut fame aut utilitatis corpori tam insigni possim afferre. Per multos 
annos floruit hac sedes philosophiz, dives opim, ingenii dives, nomini- 
bus preclaris illustrata, et nunc demum te presente et presidente, 
malas supereminet omnes, Liceat mihi, academiz soboli ultima et 
humillimz tantis auspiciis crescere, et me quoque parvum sub ingenti 
matris subjicere umbra; felicem, si quando tam fausta cultura fructum 
vel exiguum dedero. 

“ Vigeat in longe futurum nutrix communis nostra, ossibus medulla 
et uberibus late repletis. Videat ingenuas artes, doctrinam humanam, 
moresque pios, his sedibus orientes, longe lateque diffundi. In singulis 
annis adaugeantur vires sue, in ultimis patria oris audiatur fama suo- 
rum, domi circumsurgant filii, et beatam appellent, et dum hee edes 
domicilium philosophiz# atque arcem literarum prebebunt, nomina 
illorum qui memores se nostri benefactis suis preestiterunt laudem 
promeritam ferant et memoria grata conserventur.” 


The foundation for the Rumford Professorship consisted 
of a bequest by the Count of an annuity of one thousand 
dollars, from an investment in Paris, which has been regu- 
larly received by the college since 1816, and the reversion of 
an annuity to his daughter of four hundred dollars, which 
became available after her decease in 1852, in her seventy- 
ninth year. The objects designated by Rumford were, “ For 
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the purpose of founding a new institution and professorship, 
in order to teach by regular courses of academical and public 
lectures, accompanied with proper experiments, the utility of 
the physical and mathematical sciences, for the improvement 
of the useful arts, and for the extension of the industry, pros- 
perity, happiness, and well-being of society.” 

That Dr. Bigelow, not then thirty years old, and at the 
same time discharging arduous duties as a professor in 
the Medical School, and soon, also, one of the physicians of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, devoted, besides, to the 
demands of a steadily increasing private practice, should have 
been qualified, as he proved himself to be, to assume this new 
trust,.is an evidence of what has already been asserted of his 
native ingenuity and versatility of talents, and of the marvel- 
lous inquisitiveness and diligence by which he had accumu- 
lated practical as well as book knowledge. The authorities 
of the college required of him for the first two years only 
four lectures annually, on the history of discoveries and im- 
provements, that he might have time for preparation for his 
full duties. He resigned the office in 1827. Many of the 
models and much of the apparatus for illustrating his lectures 
were constructed by his own hands, and, with some of the 
books and drawings needed by him, were provided at his own 
charges. The college purchased the most of them from him 
on his resignation. 

Parts of his course of Rumford Lectures were delivered in 
Boston to large audiences. In 1829 he published an octavo 
volume of five hundred pages, under the following title: 
‘Elements of Technology, taken chiefly from a Course of 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge on the Application of the 
Sciences to the Useful Arts, now published for the use of 
Seminaries and Students.” Worcester, in his dictionary, 
gives Dr. Bigelow as authority for the word ‘ technology” ; 
but the latter, in the advertisement of his volume, says, “ I 
have adopted the general name of technology, a word suf- 
ficiently expressive, which is found in some of the older dic- 
tionaries, and is beginning to be revived in the literature of 
practical men at the present day.” Dr. Bigelow was to have 
the privilege, as the last great public service of his life, of 
aiding in inaugurating one of the noblest and most useful in- 
stitutions of our city, under that title. In turning over the 
ages of this volume, — having before us a well-used copy 
lohosion to one of Mr. Emerson’s school-girls of the time, — 
we recall the remembrance of listening to some of the lec- 
tures as delivered by the earnest and lucid speaker, helped 
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by his ingenious illustrations. They deal with the appli- 
ances, the ingenuities, and contrivances of all practical arts 
as facilitated by the wonderful inventions and resources of 
science. They describe the materials used in the arts, — 
their form, condition, and strength; the arts of writing, 
printing, designing, and painting; of engraving and lithog- 
raphy ; of sculpture, modelling, and casting ; of architecture 
and building; of heating and ventilation; of illumination 
and locomotion; the elements of machinery: the moving 
forces used in the arts ; the arts of conveying water, of divid- 
ing and uniting solid bodies, of combining flexible fibres, of 
horology, of metallurgy, of communicating and modifying 
color, of vitrification, of induration by heat, and of the pres- 
ervation of organic substances. Abstruse and intricate prin- 
ciples and methods, alternating with lessons of the homeliest 
counsel, make the volume almost a scientific encyclopedia, 
and suggest the thought that the philanthropic philosopher, 
Count Rumford, would have found the man after his own 
heart in his professor. 

Dr. Bigelow was privileged in his marriage connection and 
in the lengthened and happy domestic companionship which 
it gave him. Colonel Scollay was one of the most public- 
spirited and esteemed of the citizens of the town. His 
father had held the place among the Selectmen afterward 
held under the city organization by the Mayor. Colonel Scol- 
lay, like his son-in-law, was zealous for improvements, and 
many of the plans and measures which developed and beau- 
tified this locality were suggested and advanced by him. 
The family name is perpetuated in our Scollay Square. 
After a happy observance of his golden wedding in a mod- 
est way, congenial with the tastes and wishes of both parties, 
Dr. Bigelow left his surviving partner at his decease when 
twelve more years had passed since their union. 


* In 1818, I began to publish a work on American Medical 
Botany, to consist of six half-volumes, with colored engrav- 
ings. My attachment to botany and exaggerated estimate of 
therapeutics led me at that time to attach greater value to 
such an enterprise than I have since done. At any rate, I 
involved myself in the difficult responsibility of investigating 
the whole subject and of furnishing sixty plates and sixty 
thousand colored engravings, which were to be engraved in 
outline and the impressions separately colored by hand. 

* At that time the state of the arts was low and imperfect in 
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this country, and I soon found that I had greatly overrated the 
ability of my artists and underrated the time and labor nec- 
essary to oversee the proceeding of the work. I experienced 
a considerable struggle between the pride which forbade the 
abandonment of the undertaking and the apparent impossi- 
bility of carrying it to completion. At that period both 
lithography and photography were unknown. I came to the 
conclusion that the only mode of extricating myself from the 
difficulty was to invent some new mode of printing the im- 
pressions at once in colors from the copperplates. After 
many trials and experiments a tolerably successful mode was 
discovered, which consisted in engraving the plates in aqua 
tinta, thus producing a continuous surface, to the parts of 
which separate colors could be applied, and the surplus wiped 
off in different directions, so as not to interfere with each 
other. In this way the simple plates, or those with few col- 
ors, could be delivered from the press complete, without 
requiring to be retouched. But those which had small or 
insulated spots were obliged to be finished with the pencil. 

** The principal difficulty was found in the surface of green 
leaves, which required a pigment sufficiently viscid to cause 
the constituent points or dots to adhere, or become fused 
together, and at the same time sufficiently transparent to 
admit the requisite shading, which was deepened in the 
proper places by lining or stippling as in common engrav- 
ings. After many trials, a compound of gamboge and Prus- 
sian blue ground in nut oil was found to answer the purpose 
sufficiently well, and a workman could strike off a hundred 
complete copies in a day. Although these copies had a 
respectable appearance, and were sufficient for all scientific 
purposes, yet from the neutralizing effect of this oil they 
wanted the brilliancy of water colors laid on by the pencil. 
The aquatinting of colors, when duly improved, I have no 
doubt would have passed into profitable use, had not the 
invention of lithography soon afterwards superseded its em- 
ployment.” 


Dr. Bigelow held his professorship of the Materia Medica 
in the Medical School, from 1815 to 1855. His attention 
was of course engaged to provide something better than 
the then existing manuals of medical botany. In 1817 ap- 
peared the first volume, in 1818 the second, and in 1820 the 
third of the work whose preparation and illustration the 
author so ingeniously describes. It bears the following 
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title: “‘ American Medical Botany, being a Collection of the 
Native Medicinal Plants of the United States, containing 
their Botanical History and Chemical Analysis, and Proper- 
ties and Uses in Medicine, Diet, and the Arts, with colored 
engravings. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D., &c., &c.”” The work 
is dedicated to Dr. Kirkland, President of Harvard College, 
in recognition of the flourishing state of the institution under 
his charge. Looking through the volumes now before me, 
the impression is strongly made that the style and method of 
their contents, the distinctness, finish, and beauty of their 
illustrations, and the excellence of their mechanical appear- 
ance in paper and typography, would make them creditable 
productions at the present day. -The work was greatly 
praised and highly valued on its appearance, and will engage 
an unprofessional reader, because the author always sought 
as much as possible to avoid the verbal technics of his 
themes. Copies of it are now very rare, and draw large 
prices from collectors. 

The following is an extract of a letter to Dr. Bigelow from 
the Earl of Mountnorris, a distinguished English botanist, 
dated Arley Hall, near Bewdley, England, Jan. 20, 1820: — 


“ Sir, —I beg leave to return you my best thanks for the honor you 
have done me in sending me a copy of your work on the Medicinal 
Plants of America, which arrived perfectly safe, and I beg leave to 
assure you that I shiall receive the continuation with the greatest pleas- 
ure. In return I have requested Messrs. Bingham and Richards and 
Co., to forward to you a copy of my Travels in the East by the first 
safe hand, which I hope you will do me the honor of placing in your 
library. 

“T shall ever feel obliged to my friend, Mr. Storer, for having 
opened for me a communication with you, and to yourself for the very 
kind manner in which you have offered to assist me in obtaining the 
produce of your country. The plants you have sent me are a proof 
that you do not mean this offer as an empty compliment, and I am 
therefore induced to enter into a more full explanation of my wants 
and wishes,” &c. 


The Earl proceeds to act upon this understanding in an 
extended enumeration of his plans and needs, and states 
that he is “forming an American garden of five acres in 
a glen through which a small stream runs, and in which I 
mean ultimately to have the produce of no other country.” 

The following extract of a letter to Dr. Bigelow from the 
distinguished botanist, Frangois André Michaux, author of 
the ** North American Sylva,” shows that the latter had been 
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consulted about the preparation of engravings. It is dated 
Paris, August 13, 1819: — 


‘“‘ Sir, —I learn with a great deal of pleasure of the continued suc- 
cess of your useful work on American Medical Botany. I expect 
to receive in a few days the fourth number, for which be pleased to 
accept my thanks. 

“ The different numbers of your interesting work I have communi- 
cated to the rédacteurs of our Medical and Pharmaceutical Monthly 
Review, to give an account of the contents. Respecting your wishes 
to be informed of the expenses for to engrave and print,” &c. 


After very minute details on this matter, the letter refers 
to one in which Dr. Bigelow, with a view to his Rumford 
Lectures, had asked about models of buildings. Michaux 
writes: “I had not time yet to inquire about the models 
of great edifices, but I believe not such thing is to be had 
in Paris.” 

Ex-President Jefferson addressed to Dr. Bigelow the fol- 
lowing letter, dated Monticello, April 11, 1818: — 


“T thank you, sir, for the comparative statement of the climates of 
the several States, as deduced from observations on the flowering of 
trees in the same year. It presents a valuable view, and one which it 
is much to be desired could be extended through a longer period of 
years, and embrace a greater number of those circumstances which 
indicate climate. I closed the year before last a seven years’ course 
of observations intended to characterize the climate of this State, 
which, though very various in its various parts, may be considered as 
reduced to a mean at this place, nearly central to the whole. In 
return for your favor I transcribe the heads of observation which I 
thought requisite, and some of the general results, with the assurance 
of my high respect and esteem. 

“ TH. JEFFERSON.” 


Very carefully prepared and extended series of observa- 
tions are then presented, showing the ranges of the thermom- 
eter, the number of freezing nights and days, how long fires 
in apartments were necessary, the appearance of frost and 
ice, the number and quantity of rain-storms, the amount of 
snow-falls, the number of fair days, the direction of the 
wind, the flowering of plants, the ripening of vegetables and 
fruits, &c. These observations indicate the inquisitive and 
pains-taking mind of the distinguished philosopher and states- 
man in his keen study of nature. 
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“Tn 1820 was published the first edition of the Pharmaco- 
peia of the United States. It was the result of a convention of 
delegates from the various medical colleges and societies in the 
United States, who agreed upon the general plan and features 
of the work, and assigned its publication to a committee of 
five members, Drs. Spalding of New York, Hewson of Phila- 
delphia, Bigelow of Boston, Ives of New Haven, and De 
Butts, of Baltimore. This committee afterwards met in 
New York, and divided the labor of preparation among 
themselves. The part assigned to myself was the list and 
nomenclature of the Materia Medica. In executing this 
duty I found it expedient to depart from the existing usages 
of the British colleges, and in all possible cases to employ « 
single name for each drug instead of the double or triple 
names then used in the Pharmacopeeias of Edinburgh, London, 
and Dublin. ‘Thus, Gentiana was introduced to express the 
drug Gentian, instead of Gentiana lutea and Gentiana radix 
of the Edinburgh, London, and Dublin Pharmacopeias. 
This simple and convenient nomenclature continues to be 
used in this country, and seems likely in time to supersede 
all others, at least so long as medicine continues to be made 
a mystery, and pharmacy a trade, and therapeutics almost a 
pseudo-science. 

“In 1825, I called a meeting of about a dozen gentlemen 
at my house in Summer Street to consider the expediency 
of instituting an extra-urban, ornamental cemetery in the 
neighborhood of Boston. This meeting, after several years 
of discussion and delay, eventually resulted in the creation 
of Mount Auburn, the first institution of its kind in the 
United States, and by several years the predecessor, as it was 
the example, of all that have since followed it.” 


Professor Asa Gray says of Dr. Bigelow’s part in the 
Pharmacopeia: “ His botanical knowledge, along with that 
of the Materia Medica generally, and his classical scholarship, 
placed him at the head, or at the laboring oar, of the com- 
mittee, which, in 1820, formed the American Pharmacopeia. 
The writer used this volume in his medical-student days, and 
remembers dimly how the account of minor preparations, 
coming down to jams and conserves, ended with the classical 
Jam satis est miha.” 

Dr. O. W. Holmes says: “ In performing the task assigned 
to him in the list and nomenclature of the Materia Medica, 
Dr. Bigelow departed from the common usage of the British 
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colleges, and in all possible cases employed a single name for 
each drug in place of the double or triple names they had 
always used, —a plan which is still adhered to in our National 
Pharmacopeia. He followed up this labor by publishing his 
practical treatise, long familiar to the profession, under the 
name of ‘ Bigelow’s Sequel,’ a succinct, judicious, and per- 
spicuous commentary on the characters, qualities, and uses of 
the remedies adopted by the national medical representatives.” 


‘In 1832, the Asiatic cholera broke out extensively in New 
York City. This was considered its first epidemic appearance 
on this continent, except that a few days previously it had 
been found to exist in Montreal. The excitement occasioned 
by the accounts of its devastations in many cities of Europe 
caused a general alarm in all parts of the United States. The 
city council of Boston voted to send a medical delegation to 
New York, to inquire into the character of the epidemic, and 
the preparations to be made in case of its approach to Boston. 
A commission, consisting of Drs. Bigelow, Ware, and Flint, 
was sent to New York to investigate and report on the state 
of the disease in that place. In pursuance of their duty, this 
committee at once proceeded.to New York, and spent several 
days in that city, most of the time being occupied in the 
cholera hospitals. The disease was then at its height. Most 
of the cases proved fatal under every variety of treatment, 
insomuch that in making the daily reports none but fatal 
cases were for a time counted as being those of genuine 
cholera. The hospitals were all crowded, the attendance of 
suitable nurses could hardly be obtained, and the dead re- 
mained for a long time unremoved. In the hospital at 
Bellevue, we counted at one time thirty-one unremoved dead 
bodies. They were lying as chance might direct, in beds or 
on the floor, and in several instances a double bed was occu- 
pied by a living and a dead patient. 

“The mortality from cholera in New York that season 
amounted to about 3,000. In some other American cities it 
was 2,000. In Boston, a comparatively healthy place, it was 
less than 100. 

“On our return from New York, in one of the Sound 
steamers, we were stopped a mile below Providence by the 
health officers of that city, and forbidden to land. We learned 
that the whole population was in a state of panic from im- 
agined contagion. After waiting a whole day, and sending 
various remonstrances to the city council, we were at iast 
64 
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permitted to land at Seekonk in Massachusetts, from which 
place we made our way in stage-coaches, as we might, to 
Boston. My opinions on the alleged contagiousness of cholera 
have been repeatedly published, and an abstract may be found 
in my ‘ Modern Inquiries,’ published in 1867.” 


The three Boston physicians sent on this professional phi- 
lanthropic errand, besides leaving their important and lucra- 
tive practice, cheerfully encountered the risks to which they 
were exposed. In the Board of Commissioners of Health, 
of the City of Boston, July 7, 1832, it was ** Ordered, that 
Drs. Jacob Bigelow, John Ware, and Joshua B. Flint, be, 


and they are hereby appointed to visit the City of New York, 
and ascertain the nature of the disease now existing there, 
supposed to be Spasmodic Cholera; and to ascertain ond 
report to this Board any information they can obtain in rela- 
tion thereto, or to the disease as it has prevailed in other 
places.” The mayor, Charles Wells, furnished the commis- 
sion with an official letter addressed to Walter Bowne, mayor 
ot New York. They received thanks on their return, and 
compensation — as those were economical times, of two hun- 
dred dollars each—on July 13, ‘*for the prompt and very 
satisfactory manner in which they have executed the trust 
reposed in them, by visiting the City of New York, and for 
the full and instructive reports made by them.” 

The faithful and discreet manner in which this not wholly 
attractive commission was discharged, and the advice, counsel, 
and directions which these physicians distributed through the 
press, did much to reduce the excitement and the panic which 
had agitated this community. 

This passionless account of the first visit of the dreaded 


cholera to our shores may be read with much calmness in 


these days. But those who may have heard Dr. Bigelow, at 
a later period, refer to his experiences and observations on 
that painful commission, were made to realize in a degree how 
intense and agonizing were the apprehensions even of our 
own community, much more the pall which was thrown over the 
cities stricken with the pestilence. Dr. Bigelow does not 
reveal the fact that some of his professional brethren, before 
he was selected, had positively refused, on various assigned 
reasons, to perform the service asked of them by the city 
government. During his life, he, with all the worthiest of his 
profession, had affirmed and acted by the rule, that no physi- 
cian, under any circumstances, and in any case, should refuse 
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attendance upon a patient, however dangerous and infectious 
his malady — saving only that he should guard himself from 
carrying contagion to other subjects of his care. The heroic 
persuasion of the brotherhood seeming to be, that not only 
the fear, but the risk of taking the disease ministered to, was 
averted by the performance of duty. But this visit to New 
York was doleful in the extreme. A stillness as of death 
hung over the city on their arrival. The streets were free 
not only of public conveyances, but of people on foot. The 
well had in crowds left the city, and the death rate of the vic- 
tims was larger than was disclosed. Dr. Bigelow always rejoiced 
to bear his testimony that the physicians clung faithfully to 


their posts in homes and in hospitals, though most of the 


nurses fled, and care could not be obtained for those who, 
taken down in the morning, died at evening. Nor was it 
strange that on the return of the commission by steamboat 
through the Sound, they should themselves have been regarded 
with dread, as the subjects of quarantine or non-intercourse. 
The boat that put off to them from Providence positively 


forbade their making a landing anywhere in Rhode Island, 
and they might have been left to float at their leisure had not 
the territory of Massachusetts run into the waters of the 


Bay, and afforded them a refuge. Nor does Dr. Bigelow put 
on record the truth which he otherwise communicated, that 
the report made by the committee was so full, and true to 
the facts of the case, that our city authorities would not 
allow it publicity. 


« April 1, 1833, I embarked for Europe in a sailing ship from 
New York for London. I was accompanied by my wife and 


an agreeable party of Bostonians, among whom were Messrs. 


Thomas B. Curtis and wife, Sam. Whitwell and wife, Mrs. K. 
Boott and daughter, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Dr. Robert W. 
Hooper, Mr. Thos. G. Appleton, Rev. Alex. Young, Mr. Ed- 
ward Blanchard, Mr. George Barnard, and as many more from 
New York and elsewhere. The tedium of a thirty days’ sail- 
ing voyage was relieved by the wit and unceasing good 
humor of the party, most of whom were not so disabled by 
sickness as to be incapable of participating in the expedients 
resorted to to abbreviate the ennui attendant on calms and 
head-winds. Arrived at Portsmouth, we proceeded directly 
to London, mostly by stage-coaches. Here we stopped a 
few days to engage a courier and make preparations for a 
short continental tour. At Paris we delayed only ten days, 
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being anxious to reach Italy before the arrival of warm 
weather. We left Paris, May —, accompanied by our courier 
only.” 


The autobiographical paper left by Dr. Bigelow closes at 
this point. He went on this brief visit abroad at the very 
busiest period of his professional life, and when he had fairly 
earned the right to an interval of relaxation. So extended at 
the time was the range of his practice, that, as appears by a 
copy of a printed circular among his papers, he felt bound to 
notify his patients of his intended absence for four or five 
months, recommending to them a choice, if they should have 
need, of either of four physicians to whom he could trust 
them. He was for many years one of the consulting phy- 
sicians of the town and city and was recognized, after the 
mid-period of his life, as the practitioner of highest expe- 
rience, skill, and judgment among us. Nor was it in strictly 
professional directions only that he was thus a prominent ad- 
viser and oracle. In enterprises of general benevolence and 
improvement he was selected as especially qualified in giving 
counsel and devising plans. By brief communications to the 
newspapers, he showed that he was keeping a watchful eye 
on all public interests. He gave warning of dangers threat- 
ening the general health or morals of the community. He 
called attention to the risks attending the free sale and the 
incautious use of arsenic and other poisons. He helped to 
quiet seasons of panic about epidemics, — like the cholera, — 
by drawing the distinctions between them and contagious 
diseases, and suggesting needful measures of public security ; 
and he relieved the fears of the community about the action 
of lead pipes on the Cochituate water. He opposed the re- 
moval from their homes of those suffering under the small- 
pox, at the risk of needless exposures and discomforts. He 
gave his valuable counsel before a legislative committee ex- 
amining a disease among cattle. We find him, also, holding 
a leading position in plans and undertakings connected with 
artistic and monumental adornments and structures requiring 
discretion, taste, and practical skill. He was appointed by the 
directors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, in 1825, 
on a committee on the plan and design of the monument. 
He held a similar place on the committee for the design and 
execution of the Everett statue. He was chairman of the 
building committee of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
at Cambridge. The occasion was a very impressive one, 
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when, on the day of the dedication of the edifice, Nov. 13, 
1860, he presented the keys, with a felicitous address, to 
Governor Banks, as the representative of the State. In con- 
nection with his graceful performance of this office, it is fitting 
that a note received by him from Professor Agassiz should 
here find a place, as exhibiting the sensitive magnanimity of 
that eminent man, who would not depreciate his unselfish 
devotion to science by any personal profit. It seems that a 
proposition had been made, and had come to his knowledge, 
that he himself should share in the munificent gifts which 
had been contributed to found the institution in which he 
took such pride. He wrote to Dr. Bigelow to avert the 
intention. 


“CaMBRIDGE, 12th April, 1859. 
“My pear Sir,—I have just learned from a private source that 
your committee is considering a proposition to make some compen- 
sation to me for what I have thus far done for the Museum. Allow 
me to request you to leave me in the enviable position in which I am 
now placed with reference to that institution by the course followed by 
all parties connected with it. Everybody could hereafter accuse me of 
having been moved by mercenary motives in pressing the wants of the 
Museum, if I were myself to derive any personal advantages from it ; 
while I am conscious of having been actuated solely by the interests of 
science. It is my only pride now to have devoted my whole life to 
the noble cause of knowledge, and it must for ever be a matter of 
anxiety for me to avert any thing that might impeach the purity of my 
course. I ask it, therefore, as a personal favor, that you will prevent 
any appropriation of the subscription to any object that could benefit 
me personally. 
“Ever truly your friend, 
“L. Agassiz.” 
“Dr. Jacos BicEtow.” 


Besides his prominent agency and influence in such multi- 
plied and varied forms of service for the general improve- 
ment and happiness of the community, Dr. Bigelow has 
assured his claims to perpetual remembrance and gratitude 
for three special contributions made by him to the public 
good in some of its most expansive interests and aims. His 
published writings make and will preserve the records of his 
zeal and success in these noble works, which now require 
somewhat extended notice. 

First. He was the first we may say, in Christendom — 
to conceive, propose, and earnestly and patiently to guide on 
to a most complete triumph, the plan of an extensive forest- 
garden cemetery, combining the wildness of nature with the 
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finish of culture, with all appropriate arrangements and 
adornments. 

Second. He gave the whole weight of his acquired wis- 
dom, experience, and distinguished reputation and authority, 
to advise and insure a most radical and effective reform in 
the practice of medicine. 

Third. Under the somewhat paradoxical pleading on the 
theme of the Limitation of Education, he stood in the cham- 
piouship for the extension of the means and elements of edu- 
cation, so that its benefits might be enjoyed and its honors 
claimed, not solely by those who had monopolized them as to 
be gained only through ancient and classic lore, but by scien- 
tific studies and modern languages and learning. 

In the exercise of his ever active and vigorous mind, — 
always by its original force and ingenuity turned toward 
advance and beneficent improvements, —it was the high 
privilege of Dr. Bigelow to perfurm for this community, and 
to prompt by example for countless others, a service of signal 
help for the public health, for humanity, and the culture and 
indulgence of refined sentiment. To him belongs the distin- 
guished and gratefully accorded claim on public gratitude of 
having been the first person in this country — and, so far as 
is known, in any other—to suggest, and by earnest, per- 
sistent, and intelligent persuasion, to lead on to a most 
felicitous success the plan of a suburban garden-cemetery, 
complete in all its essential features, as it has been adopted 
by our cities and very many of our large towns. 


‘¢ The invention all admired, and each, 
How he to be the inventor missed ; 
So easy that seemed once found, which still 
Unfound, most would have thought impossible.” 


It does, indeed, seem strange that that method for the dis- 
posal of the dead of populous cities, in somewhat remote 
rural sepulchres, among forest trees and with the adornments 
of a garden, should have waited so long for its effective trial, 
and that it should have found its first earnest and successful 
advocate in Dr. Bigelow, at the close of the first quarter of 
this century. One might have supposed that the oft hearing 
and reading of the Gospel sentence— ‘In the garden there 
was a new sepulchre’’— would long before have prompted 
the blending of the two in highly cultivated communities. 
In the nature and necessity of things, the scheme would have 
been soon put on trial. But none the less, as full and minute 
records and dates of time confirm, Dr. Bigelow first sug- 
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gested, advocated, pleaded for, engaged a few but earnest 
associates in sympathy with, and sustained against direct 
opposition as well as chilling indifference, and finally carried 
to a most brilliant success, with no abating or qualifying con- 
dition, the plan of a rural garden-cemetery. The plan, as 
designed and carried out in all its features and details, in its 
arrangements, its necessary requisitions, and even in all its 
adornments, was from first to last pre-eminently his. And all 
that he proposed and effected was without aid or guidance 
from any similar device in this country, nor on the scale on 
which it was organized and carried out, had he any previous 
example in Europe to follow. 

We have from his own pen and compilation of records, a 
modest volume with the following title: ** A History of the 
Cemetery of Mount Auburn, by Jacob Bigelow, President of 
the Corporation. Boston, 1860.’ In this memorial of him, 
the high and excellent service which he has performed for, 
we may say, so many millions of his fellows, in suggesting 
and completing his plan of that now beautiful and well- 
peopled place of repose, may fitly find a somewhat detailed 
notice. In that scheme were engaged the most conspicuous 
and admired qualities of Dr. Bigelow, as a wise and kind- 
hearted physician, a devoted benefactor of his fellow-men, 
and a fond lover of natural scenery, — the woods, shrubs, and 
flowers. Living in a city of very limited area, which was 
rapidly becoming populous and covered with buildings, his 
attention was fixed on the evils and dangers connected with 
the interment of the dead. With the exception of a very 
few cases, in which the bodies of the deceased might have 
been removed to the burial-grounds of their native places, 
the successive generations here had been in their turn com- 
mitted to our ancient and small cemeteries, which had been in 
use from one to two hundred years. Their walls and tombs 
communicated with the cellars of dwelling-houses, and often 
gaped and tottered in decay. Earlier occupants had to make 
way for later comers. Besides these, there were tombs in 
the cellars of four churches und one meeting-house. Well- 
grounded reports there were, of abuses practised by under- 
takers and sextons in turnirg to their own profit neglected 
tombs. Such a state of things, so threatening of risks for the 
public health, and otherwise objectionable, could not have 
been much longer tolerated. Yet no effective protest had 
been raised, no combined or even single plan or effort 
had been suggested for an alleviation. 

After informing himself on the subject and meditating his 
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own plans, with private conferences with a few friends, Dr. 
Bigelow invited some of them to meet at his house, in Sum- 
mer Street, in 1825. Seven gentlemen answered by their 
presence. He submitted to them a plan, which was after- 
wards substantially that realized at Mount Auburn, though 
that site was not at the time in mind. The result of the con- 
ference was the committing to two of the gentlemen the 
seeking out a location for the proposed cemetery. Their 
attention was drawn to a piece of territory in Brookline, 
which, however, could not be purchased for the purpose. 
At that point the whole subject stood in abeyance for the 
next seven years, —not, however, in the thought and purpose 
of Dr. Bigelow, who in public and in private urged attention 
to an object which he was tenaciously resolved should find a 
hearing. Considering how near it was to his heart, he was 
singularly calm, discreet, and patient in its advocacy. Not 
till 1830 could he secure for it a he: uring, and then it was 
fortuitously favored. In the previous year the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society had been instituted, one of whose ob- 
jects was the securing of a large and elegantly adorned gar- 
den, with conservatories. The leading parties in this society 
were cautiously and happily led to combine with others who 
were intent upon a rural cemetery. A generous-minded gen- 
tleman, Mr. George W. Brimmer, whose interest and sympathy 
Dr. Bigelow had engaged, had previously purchased for his 
own investment and use several acres of wild-wood land be- 
tween Cambridge and Watertown, about four miles from 
Boston, known as ‘**Stone’s Woods,” from its original pro- 
prietor. To college students and the neighbors the spot 
was known as “Sweet Auburn.” This the owner consented 
to part with at cost. Opposition and indifference to the pro- 
ject had by no means as yet been overcome. Many persons 
who had been used to interring their dead near to their own 
abodes, where they could see and watch their resting-places, 
were grieved and shocked at the proposal of carry:ng them 
far away across the river, and burying them in the wild, 
desolate woods, their graves exposed to violation. The num- 
ber of public hacks and other conveyances was then compar- 
atively small. It is instructive to read in Dr. Bigelow’s 
modest narrative with what temperate and judicious tolerance 
of what he knew to be prejudice and misapprehension, he 
met and gradually overcame all this opposition, and turned it 
to acquiescence in, and a final patronage of, his scheme. By 
quiet interviews with selected friends of good judgment, of 
public spirit, and of high social influence, he secured a larger 
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attendance and a more earnest advocacy of his object at each 
of the many successive public meetings of citizens which he 
summoned. The aid of the newspapers was effectively en- 
listed in the cause. The result was the securing in 1830, for 
the purpose of a cemetery, of about seventy-two acres of land, 
for six thousand dollars, by a subscription of a hundred pro- 
prietors of sixty dollars each. A topographical survey of the 
area was at once made, with a view to a plan for its best dis- 
posal into lots of twenty by fifteen feet. Incident to the 
novelty of the experiment there were some imperfections and 
miscalculations in the original disposal of details, which 
required readjustment so far as they would admit of it. But 
substantially, the plan and all that was incidental to it were 
so intelligently conceived, that what we see to-day is but the 
realization of what was in the mind of the projector. He 
found his full reward and gratification when, under the most 
auspicious influences of a beautiful day of early autumn, as 
the tinted leaves had begun to fall, on Sept. 24, 1831, there 
were public exercises for consecrating the still virgin soil. 
Two thousand persons on rude seats in an amphitheatrical 
ralley took part in the tender and impressive ceremonies, 
joining in the prayers and in singing the original hymns for 
the occasion. The address was delivered by Justice Story, 
who had been from the first one of the most constant and 
helpful friends of the enterprise enlisted by Dr. Bigelow. 

It would have been altogether fitting that, even if the pro- 
jector of the cemetery had had but moderate aptitudes and 
qualifications for the responsibility, a prominent privilege and 
authority should have been committed to him, in completing, 
supervising, directing, and perfecting all the still exacting 
conditions for the best disposal of what remained to be done. 
But it was the spontaneous and general sentiment of all in- 
terested parties that there was not an individual in our com- 
munity whose intelligence, discretion, and good taste, with a 
most rare combination of all needed qualities, fitted him so 
admirably, even for autocratical authority in the case, as 
Dr. Bigelow. He was not, however, one to assert any such 
authority, while the full and serious range of trusts and 
duties committed to him hardly fell short of it. Seeing that 
by natural gifts and the most generous culture he was so 
accomplished for the work assigned to him, we may well af- 
firm that, while there are beautiful and deserved monumental 
tributes on those consecrated grounds to very many men aud 
women, the whole cemetery, with all its arrangements and 
adornments, its avenues, its paths and their names, its ponds 
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and dells, its fences, its gateway, its tower and chapel, con- 
stitute one comprehensive monument to him. His inventive 
and directing mind is inscribed on all of them. Well might 
he reply, as he did, to a friend who asked him why he did 
not provide himself with a summer rural residence as a relief 
from the heats of the city, that he had a large farm, with 
native woods and a beautiful garden, for his almost daily 
Visits. 

When a lithographic plan of the area was submitted to him 
that he might suggest the direction of its avenues and paths, 
and give names to them, as well as to the water deposits, the 
ridges, valleys, dells, and the summits of the beautifully undu- 
lating territory, true to his fine appreciation of all natural 
things, he attached to them the names of trees, shrubs, plants, 
and flowers. When the first lots had been laid out, they 
were put up for sale, at a premium for choice, the sum 
realized for the premiums making a considerable addition to 
the treasury. The connection which had from the first united 
the cemetery with the affairs of the Horticultural Society 
was found to be embarrassing. The relations of the two 
were finally amicably adjusted in 1835, and the proprietors of 
Mount Auburn were separately incorporated. The front 
fence, lodges, and gateway, originally of wood, were replaced 
as soon as the funds would admit, by substitutes in iron and 
stone, as at present, from designs and models by Dr. Bigelow ; 
and, as already intimated, the designs of the tower and 
chapel were also his. Successive purchases of adjoining 
lands have enlarged the cemetery to its present area, which is 
nearly three times that of Boston Common. Up to this date 
about twenty-two thousand interments have been made 
there. 

As has been mentioned, Mount Auburn was consecrated in 
1831, seven years after Dr. Bigelow had first invited friends 
to confer with him at his house for the purpose which it 
finally realized. Laurel Hill Cemetery, in Philadelphia, the 
first copy of the original, was consecrated in 1836; Green- 
wood Cemetery, on Long Island, N. Y., in 1837. All our 
cities and many large towns have followed the example. But 
there are some natural features and arrangements about 
Mount Auburn, in which, for conditions of beauty, taste, and 
use, it has not been surpassed. Millions of money and 
inventive and designing skill have been lavished upon it. 

Justice Story had been President of the Corporation for 
eleven years, till his decease, in 1845. Dr. Bigelow, who 
had always been one of the Trustees, succeeded him in the 
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highest office, which he filled for twenty-six years. He made 
his last report as such for the year 1870, when he resigned, 
though he still served as one of the Trustees. 

The following action was taken on his resignation of the 
Presidency : — 


“ At a meeting of the Board held February 23, 1871, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the Trustees 
request that the Proprietors will give them the authority to carry out 
the suggestion contained therein : — 

“Wuereas, At the meeting of the Trustees on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, continued by adjournment to this day, Dr. Jacob Bigelow de- 
clined a re-election as President of the Proprietors of the Cemetery 
of Mount Auburn, the Trustees are unwilling that the occasion should 
pass without an expression of their regard for him, and of their 
appreciation of his long-continued and valuable services; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That on this, the retirement of Dr. Bigelow from the 
office which for twenty-six years he has so worthily filled, and for 
which, by his knowledge and varied acquirements he has shown him- 
self so singularly qualified, the Trustees desire to express their appre- 
ciation of his labors and services so long rendered to the Corporation 
of which he was one of the original projectors and founders, — labors 
and services which have impressed themselves upon the Cemetery, 
where every object, — its entrance gateway, its chapel, its beautiful 
avenues, paths, and fountains, all bear witness to his science, skill, and 
taste, and signally identify him with Mount Auburn. 

“ Resolved, That the Trustees tender to Dr. Bigelow the expression 
of their deep personal regard; and while they may not hereafter meet 
him at their Board as their presiding officer, they are gratified with 
the knowledge that they will still have the benefit of his experience 
and advice as one of their number. 

“ Resolved, That the Trustees in their next Annual Report ask of 
the Proprietors that they be authorized to procure a suitable testi- 
monial to be presented to Dr. Bigelow as a token of appreciation of 
his long-continued and faithful services as President and Trustee. 

“For the Trustees, 


“Joon T. Bravest, President. 
“Boston, January, 1872.” 


The following action was taken by the Trustees and the 
Proprietors, at the annual meeting, January, 1873: — 


“Some weeks since Dr. Bigelow transmitted to the Board a com- 
munication as follows : — 
“* Boston, Dec. 10, 1872. 
“«Joun T. Braviez, Esq. 


‘«¢ Dear Sir, —I request you to communicate at the next meeting of 
the Trustees of Mount Auburn Cemetery, my resignation, by no means 
premature, of the office of Trustee of that institution. 
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‘¢ «On leaving the long familiar meetings of Mount Auburn, with which 
I have been associated for more than forty years, I would not fail to give 
utterance to the satisfaction which we must all feel that an enterprise 
which was new a few years since has become an object of successful imi- 
tation in all parts of this continent. 
‘¢¢ With sincere acknowledgments for the uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness which I have received from the Trustees and the Corporation, 
‘«* Yours with respect and regard, 
(Signed) “+ Jacos BiGELow.’ 


“At the unanimous and urgent solicitation of his associates, as 
expressed in a letter of which the following is a copy, he has consented 
to withdraw his resignation, and allow the use of his name for re- 
election at this time. 


“Boston, Dec. 14, 1872. 
“«Dr, Jacos BieEerow. 


‘¢¢ Dear Sir, — The undersigned, members of the Board of Trustees of 
Mount Auburn, have received with deep regret your communication to 
the President of the Corporation, announcing your resignation of the 
office of Trustee. 


*«* Your name has been identified with the foundation and successful 
development of the Institution, and we are sure we express the wishes of 
every member of the Corporation in asking the withdrawal of this letter. 

‘** Believing that your resignation at any time would be premature, 
we sincerely hope you will accede to this request. 

‘*¢ Truly and respectfully yours,’ 
(Signed by all the Trustees). 


“The Trustees believe that the wishes of the Proprietors will be in 
full accord with their own, that the originator and founder of Mount 


Auburn, to whom the Cemetery is so largely indebted for its success- 
ful and honorable history, shall continue to benefit the Corporation by 


his experience and counsel as long as his life may be spared. 
“For the Trustees, 
“Joun T. Braver, President.” 


But his fond and devoted interest in all that would enhance 


the attractiveness and deepen the moral impressiveness of the 


cemetery, was to be manifested by one more token in a most 
munificent and significant addition made by him to its 
instructive monuments and symbols. The following is 


extracted from the Report of the Trustees to the Proprietors 
in January, 1873: — 


“ TRUSTEES’ REPORT. 


“Tn August last a monumental statue, imitated from the Sphinx of 
antiquity, and designed to commemorate the great war of American 
conservation, was placed on its pedestal in front of the Chapel at 
Mount Auburn. It is cut from a single block of Hallowell granite, 


fifteen feet long, by about eight feet in height, the face alone measuring 


three feet in length. It is a gift to the Proprietors of the Cemetery 
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from the late President, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and was executed under 
his direction by Martin Milmore, the distinguished sculptor. 

“ The pedestal is of a plain oblong form, with emblems and inscrip- 
tions. Its emblems are simple, being on the southern end a figure of 
the Egyptian Lotus, and on the northern the American Water Lily. 
On the two remaining sides are inscriptions, one in Latin, the other in 
English, as follows: — 


AMERICA CONSERVATA 
AFRICA LIBERATA 
POPULO MAGNO ASSURGENTE 
HEROUM SANGUINE FUSO. 


AMERICAN UNION PRESERVED 
AFRICAN SLAVERY DESTROYED 

BY THE UPRISING OF A GREAT PEOPLE 

BY THE BLUOD OF FALLEN HEROES, 


“This beautiful work of art has been formally transferred to the 
Corporation, and the Trustees have caused the following inscription to 
be placed thereon : — 


JACOB BIGELOW STATUIT ET DEDICAVIT. 


“¢ At the last Annual Meeting the Trustees were instructed to pro- 
cure a suitable testimonial as a token of appreciation of the long con- 
tinued and faithful services of Dr. Bigelow as President and Trustee. 
After consultation, it was decided that the most desirable method by 
which the Board could execute the wishes of the Proprietors, was to 
cause a marble bust of their distinguished colleague to be placed in the 


Chapel at Mount Auburn” ‘This plan was assented to by Dr, Bige- 


low, and the celebrated sculptor, Mr. Henry Dexter, was intrested 


with the execution of the work. His labors have been successfully 
completed, and the bust placed upon a bracket prepared for its recep- 
tion in the Chapel.” 


Dr. Bigelow was in the eighty-fourth year of his age, when 


his still vigorous and inventive mind devised the purpose of 


which that beautiful and grand monumental gift is the result. 
While our civil war was in progress, he kept a steadfast 
heart of hope and conviction in the profound significance of 
its stern trial and in the overruling benedictive results of the 
only conclusion to which it could come. He knew that 


slavery was avenging on us its sum of wrongs, and that only 
the energy of a mastering force, intelligently and heroically 
devoted, could crush the evil, and save the nation. As the 
symbolism of the Sphinx has not come to us with any authori- 
tative interpretation, he chose to assign to it a suggestive 
meaning, which would express the method and result of our 


national deliverance. After he had resolved upon his pur- 
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pose, and set his artist at work, he admitted but few to the 
secret of what he had in preparation. The writer of this 
memoir was privileged to share in it, and was taken by Dr. 
Bigelow to view the massive model of the Sphinx in a shed 
upon the southern flats of Boston, while it was under the 
hands of Martin Milmore. When the model was satisfactorily 
finished, it was removed by night to the railroad station, and 
transported to the fine granite quarry in Hallowell, Me., in 
order that the vast bulk in stone might be reduced as much as 
possible, for its return to Charles River by sea, and its carriage 
to its foundations. Dr. Bigelow bore the whole expense at- 
tending its execution and setting up on the ground. Those of 
his friends to whom he gave copies. will always cherish a dainty 
little volume, anonymous though it be, in which, with photo- 
graphs of a front and a side view of the Sphinx, is found a 
letterpress description and remarks. Before the monument 
had been planted on its site, Dr. Bigelow had been wholly 
deprived of the power of vision. But he wished as he said 
** to see it by feeling.” Those who honored him and revered 


him will always associate the eloquent stone with the scene 
of his visit to it, when, with others’ help, he was raised and 
aided slowly, inch by inch, to pass his hands over all its mem- 
bers and features. We copy from this book the “ Remarks.” 


** REMARKS. 


“Tt has at various times been proposed to erect at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery some monumental structure commemorative of the great 
events which have taken place in our country during the last ten 
years. It is also desired to express, though imperfectly, the gratitude 
felt to those of our countrymen who have given their lives to achieve 
the greatest moral and social results of modern times. A beautiful 
monument has been already placed in this Cemetery by the Company 
of Independent Cadets, in memory of their comrades fallen in the 
late war; but no general or comprehensive structure has been made 
to apply, either to the magnitude of these events, or to the greatness 
of their consequences. 

“The wide range of architectural ideas and combinations exhibited 
in pillars, pyramids, obelisks, altars, sarcophagi, and mausoleums, have 
been produced and reproduced in inexhaustible variety. But the 
more significant creations of expressive sculpture have hitherto been 
less frequently attempted here, because they are more difficult of satis- 
factory execution. Nevertheless, in various instances, groups of mon- 
umental sculpture have been produced among us; and, in most coun- 
tries of the old world, groups and single objects of heroic size express 
the conceptions of those who have designed to perpetuate the great 
achievements either of peace or of war. On the field of Waterloo, 
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the Belgic nation has erected a colossal statue of a lion on the summit 
of a hill or mound raised artificially for the purpose; and travellers 
in Switzerland visit with admiration the lion of Lucerne, carved from 
the natural rock of the place, in memory of the Swiss Guards who 
were massacred at Paris in 1792, 

“ As a partial and local innovation in the same department of art, it 
is now proposed to restore for modern application the image of the 
ancient Sphinx, a form capable of completing, in connection with its 
pedestal and accessories, the required associations of repose, strength, 
beauty, and duration. 

“The Sphinx most known in antiquity was an ideal personification 
of intellect and physical force, expressed by a human head on the 
body of a lion. It was a favorite emblem in Egypt, and was variously 
copied by Greeks, Romans, and other nations of later times. 

“The most stupendous work of sculpture which the world has seen 
is the great Egyptian Sphinx, near the Pyramids at Gizeh, carved 
out of a single rock at some period anterior to authentic history, and 
still standing in its full dimensions, mutilated by time and violence, 
and half buried in the shifting sands of the climate, yet still exhibit- 
ing its enormous length of nearly one hundred and fifty feet, and 
raising its head sixty feet above its foundation. 

“The numerous Sphinxes of which remnants now exist in various 
parts of Egypt, and particularly in Thebes, differ greatly from each 
other in their constituent features and character. They are supposed 
by some of the best authorities to have been emblems and commemo- 
rations of royalty, and as such are represented as of the male sex. 
But the Sphinxes of Greece were more frequently female, and in this 
character their tradition has reached us through their early poets. 

“The fable of the original Sphinx, of her savage nature, and her 
self-destruction after the solving of her riddle by CE&dipus, is a clas- 
sical myth dimly handed down by Greek tragedians, and deserving of 
notice only for the place which it holds in the fictions of the ancient 
drama. But the ideal image once created has descended through 
uncounted ages from barbarism to civilization, assuming in its pro- 
gress every variety of physiognomy and expression, from the almost 
Nubian and sometimes brute profile to the most perfect Caucasian 
face. The sculptures of Egypt, though African in their locality, ex- 
hibit many examples of the most perfect intellectual human head. 
In the magnificent work of Lepsius on the antiquities of Egypt may 
be seen some of the finest examples of the Indo-European face; and 
nothing is more beautiful than, some of the restored Sphinxes in 
Cassas’ ‘ Voyage Pittoresque en Egypte et Syrie.’ 

“The imaginary forms which in all ages have carried out the con- 
ceptions of genius and fancy, have very frequently been impossible 
fictions, having no existing prototype in nature. The Elgin mar- 
bles — to which the whole world pays homage, and which, within 
this century, have been transported by British authorities from Athens 
to London — are most of them representations of Centaurs and 
Lapithe, each metope presenting the incongruous combination of a 
man and a horse. 
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“The winged steed Pegasus, on which poets in all ages have sought 
recreation, was an aggregate of members suited to many purposes, 
but not to the avowed one of flying. Even angels, the accepted em- 
bodiments of beauty and loveliness, are human figures with birds’ 
wings attached to their shoulders, serving the purpose of ornament, 
but not of possible use. 

“ An image of obscure and immemorial antiquity is now reproduced 
to typify, in the present age of social transition, a result of greater 
magnitude in the history of the world than were all the revolutions 
and conquests of the primeval East. It essays to express the pres- 
ent attitude and character of a nation perhaps as far remote in time 
from the building of the Pyramids as was that event from the earliest 
constructions attempted by man. The same ideal form which, as it 
were, on the dividing ridge of time, has looked backward on unmeas- 
ured antiquity, now looks forward to illimitable progress. It stands 
as the landmark of a state of things which the world has not before 
seen, — a great, warlike, and successful nation, in the plenitude and 
full consciousness of its power, suddenly reversing its energies, and 
calling back its military veterans from bloodshed and victory to 
resume its still familiar arts of peace and good-will to man. What 
symbol can better express the attributes of a just, calm, and dignified 
self-reliance than one which combines power with attractiveness, the 
strength of the lion with the beauty and benignity of woman?” 


It may be held as of general consent and approbation 
that the name which it bears was fitly bestowed on the new 
cemetery. When Dr. Bigelow occupied his own mind with 
the selection of a name, he consulted by word of mouth, or 
by writing, some of his associates, proposing to them the one 
which had already suggested itself to him. The following 
is found among his papers : — 


“ CHARLESTOWN, 20th June, 1831. 

“Dear Sir,—I think Mount Auburn a good name. Necropolis, 

you know, was a name given to a similar establishment in Egypt. 

The Elysian Fields would be a pretty name, open however, perhaps, 

to the same objection as Sweet Auburn; which, by the way, does not 

strike me as a powerful objection. Use diminishes surprisingly all 

such associations, as is seen in the case of several of the new towns in 
New York, such as Troy, Utica, &c. 

“ Yours with great regard, 
“ K. EVERETT.” 


Mr. Everett was on the committee for the cemetery, and 
had written and spoken to further the project. 

The papers of Dr. Bigelow give proof of the deliberation 
which he exercised, while seeking suggestions from proper 
advisers, as to the choice of subjects for the statues which it 
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was proposed and decided should be set up in the chapel. 
Funds, which very soon accrued from the sale of lots, were 
set apart for this purpose, but the selection of subjects was 
not easy, and was the more embarrassed when many men of 
many minds gave in their preferences. A few raised objec- 
tions to the proposition, preferring that all the money avail- 
able should be devoted to the general perfection of the 
cemetery, and to accumulation for the future. But statues 
and busts were from the first intended for the chapel. After 
the noble statue of Judge Story, executed by his son, had 
been decided upon, it seems to have been assumed that the 
other three should be of the most distinguished characters in 
our Revolutionary history. President Quincy, in a character- 
istic letter to Dr. Bigelow, avowing that he was guided in his 
selection by exacting in the candidates for the honor the 
three tests of morals, motives, and intellect, of the loftiest 
grade, proposed the names of Jay, Marshall, and Pickering. 
Another adviser preferred the elect commemoration of men 
of an earlier era here, and proposed the names of three Johns, 
Harvard, Cotton, and Eliot. The compromise of opinions 
reached the result which we see in the chapel now, in the 
statues of John Winthrop, James Otis, and John Adams. 
The bust of Dr. Bigelow stands there alone. 

As, in conformity with the earnest wish that he should do 
so, Dr. Bigelow had consented to continue on the Board of 
Trustees of Mount Auburn, he was in office when he died. 
On the day following his decease, his associates took the 
following action, which may fitly close this sketch of one of 
the many and chief of the services rendered to this commu- 
nity by Dr. Bigelow, in designing the resting-place, where 
his mortal remains now repose: — 


“ Resolved, That in the death of our associate Trustee, Dr. Jacob Big- 
elow, we recognize the loss of one with whom originated the idea of 
our Cemetery as a place of repose for the departed, far removed from 
city noise and turmoil, amid trees and flowers and the beauties of 
nature; as the founder, therefore, of the numerous garden-cemeteries 
which have sprung up all over our country in imitation of our 
example. 

“We remember him also as connected with our Board from its first 
inception; as our President for twenty-six years, under whose fos- 
tering care, wise judgment, and love of nature, our Cemetery has 
been developed to its present beauty and attractiveness ; as one who, 
as Trustee, continued to aid us with his judgment, experience, and 
advice, as long as advancing years allowed him to take any active part 
in the affairs of life. 

56 
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“ Resolved, That we tender our respectful sympathy to his afflicted 
wife and family. 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to Mrs. Bigelow and family. 


“Thus terminates a connection which has lasted for an unbroken 
period of nearly fifty years. In the year 1872, when Dr. Bigelow 
retired from active duty, resolutions were passed by the Trustees and 
Proprietors, recognizing his long and valuable services. His marble 
bust, placed by their order in the chapel, will preserve his memory in 
coming years. 

“ For the Trustees, 
“TsraEL M. Spetman, President.” 


In the popular opinion, Homeopathy has the credit of incit- 
ing and furthering that radical change in the methods of 
medical practice which has had prevalence among us for the 
last generation. Quite otherwise is the truth on this matter. 
Dr. O. W. Holmes writes of the delivery and publication of 
Dr. Bigelow’s address on “ Self-limited Diseases” before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, in 1835: ** This remarkable 
essay has probably had more influence on medical practice in 
America than any similar brief treatise, we might say than 
any work, ever published in this country. Its suggestions 
were scattered abroad at the exact fertilizing moment when 
public opinion was matured enough for their reception.” The 
‘*‘ strangling” of disease by heroic remedies, by blood-letting 
and drugging, had had its day, and was to be abandoned. 
The most impressive professional attitude in which Dr. Bige- 
low presents himself before us is that in which, with all his 
science and experience, he comes with empty hands to his 
patient, and standing calmly and thoughtfully by the bedside, 
witnesses and tries to interpret the action of a power higher 
than his own art, — Nature. Within a stone’s throw of the 
home which he occupied the longest, in his full practice, were 
two or three apothecaries’ stores, and such were sprinkled 
thickly over the town, where children and servants were sent 
in processions with cabalistic prescriptions written by himself 
and his brethren. A few barrels of alcohol or New England 
rum, for decoctions and tinctures of drugs and herbs, some large 
glass vases of colored water in the windows, bottles on the 
shelves, of various sizes, drawers filled with little phials, mate- 
rials for blisters, plasters, and pills, were the stock in trade in 
these shops, from which the vendors made their fortunes. 
The only toothsome thing in them, on which the errand-boy 
could spend his penny, was “stick liquorice,” and that was 
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odorized by ill-company. The pills and pellets which came 
from those shops were often little less mischievous than the 
shots from revolvers. The successors to that branch of trade, 
finding their drastic, emetic, and purgative compounds less in 
fashion, always excepting the dealers in quack medicines, 
supplement their business now by the sale of toilet and fancy 
articles, cigars, mineral waters, and comfits. 

Dr. Bigelow was one of the very earliest and the most 
influential of our practitioners to abandon, to discountenance, 
and then to denounce the old methods of reliance upon and 
the use of drugs. As early as 1817, in the preface to his 
** Medical Botany,” he indicated his wish to diminish, rather 
than to extend, the number of vegetable products put to 
medicinal uses. 

But his discountenancing of the heroic treatment by drugs 
was but a small and incidental part of the radical change in 
the dealing with disease which is associated with the name 
and the weight of influence of Dr. Bigelow. His printed 
productions, lectures, addresses, and essays, which record his 
progressive views on paramount themes of professional in- 
terest, cover a period of more than fifty years. They are to 
be found in two volumes, bearing the following dates and 
titles : ‘* Nature in Disease, illustrated in Various Discourses 
aud Essays; to which are added Miscellaneous Writings 
chiefly on Medical Subjects, 1854,” and ** Modern Inquiries ; 
Classical, Professional, and Miscellaneous, 1867.’ The earlier 
volume contains seventeen papers, nine of which reappear in 
the latter, which has twenty-one articles: so that eight of 
them are left in the former, not reprinted, while there are 
twelve fresh pieces in the latter. Such of these essays as are 
not concerned with medical subjects wii! be referred to by 
and by. It is to be observed, however, that while his prize 
essay dates from 1812, the most important and striking paper, 
that on ‘Self-Limited Diseases,” or ‘* Nature in Disease,” 
was delivered as a lecture in 1835, and was published here 
nine years before Sir John Forbes, working in the same direc- 
tion of experience and thought, had published, in 1846, in the 
“ British and Foreign Medical Review,” an article entitled 
** Young Physic,” followed afterwards by his volume, * Nature 
and Art in the Cure of Disease.” Besides this remarkable, 
and at the time of its delivery, startling production of Dr. 
Bigelow, the other published articles on professional themes 
by him bear the following titles: “On the Treatment of 
Disease”; **On the Medical Profession and Quackery” ; 
* Brief Expositions of Rational Medicine”; “ The Paradise 
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of Doctors: a Fable”; *“ Practical Views on Medical Edu- 
cation,” and “ Report on Homeopathy.” 

These papers have a singular quality of interest for all in- 
telligent, unprofessional readers. They are lucid and incisive 
in style, free from technics and jargon, crossing all the bounds 
of the mystical and the oracular, into the unfenced territory 
of common sense. They are vitalized by sagacity, geniality, 
and often by quaint and suggestive humor. Bold and deci- 
sive, if not also positive in tone, when occasion calls for it, 
they are argumentative and conciliatory, while dealing ten- 
derly with prejudices. Running through all the papers is 
matter and a tone which an inconsiderate reader might inter- 
pret as depreciatory of the writer’s profession, and as indi- 
cating a radical scepticism as to its basis, authority, functions, 
and value. But it is the scepticism only of an enfranchised 
mind, released from all class narrowness, all superstitions, 
prejudices, and fondly weak traditions, that it might enjoy 
enlargement of view and comprehensiveness of charity. It is 
the scepticism which now distinguishes all the higher class of 
minds in every range of thought and interest. 

Dr. Bigelow had to face the humbling fact that within the 
term of his professional career there had been radical changes 
in the methods of treatment of diseases, and that the methods 
which had the authority and prestige of ages, and their living 
voice in the text-books, had been abandoned for their direct 
opposites. Of course this involved the double confession that 
the profession had had imposed upon it a grievous burden of 
error, and that it might even now be still experimenting in 
the dark. In the mean while, all forms of quackery found 
their license in three opportunities, —the undue expectation 
of what medical treatment might and should effect, dissatis- 
faction with the practice of physicians, and the credulity of 
masses of the people. And even some of the most intelligent 
of the people did not draw the line as sharply as did the 
regulars, between them and the quacks ; at any rate, the line 
was a blurred one. There was but one wise way of meeting 
the distrust, the ridicule, and the reproach thus cast upon a 
learned and close-banded brotherhood. It was by a most 
candid admission, indeed a positive avowal, that medicine is 
an inexact science, —- advancing by tentative processes, gather- 
ing wisdom from its own mistakes and errors, sacrificing, or, 
at least, risking one generation of patients for the benefit of 
its successors, and therefore capable of only a progress con- 
ditioned upon the most varied, discreet, and slowly acquired 
practical experience. All these admissions Dr. Bigelow makes 
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frankly and with reiteration. He affirms that the knowledge 
of disease advances far more rapidly than do effective means 
of dealing with it ; that some diseases are limited from their 
own nature and workings, having a course and an event 
which cannot be arrested or averted by art or science. He 
stands baffled by the obscurity and disguises of disease, doubt- 
ing whether his intervention in some cases will be helpful or 
mischievous. The varying methods and practice of different 
professionals introduce mistrust and ill-feeling. Tenacity of 
hold upon discredited theories invalidates confidence. ‘ No 
reasonable man,” he says, “can be convinced that any gen- 
eral system of practice can be relied on for the cure of all 
cases.” His full conclusion is, that disease is not so controlla- 
ble by medical treatment as is generally supposed. Moreover, 
he takes into account the stern fact, so simply stated, that 
“the progress of all organized beings is towards decay.” 

The question still remained open, whether men might not 
more and more effectually protect themselves from harm, by 
umbrellas, lightning-rods, anesthetics, or drugs, until disease 
and risk should be fully cured or averted. Dr. Bigelow’s 
position was, that many diseases were then “ self-limited.” 
But they may in time be prevented, as small-pox, by inocula- 
tion, or limited by drugs, as is intermittent fever by quinine. 
His essay was directed against the then universally exaggerated 
faith in drugs. 

It is easy to infer that this candid sage was wholly free of 
professional conceit or boasting. And from one of such a 
fair and hopeful spirit as was his, we can also infer the replies 
made by him to the fretting questions, ** Is there, then, no use 
for a physician? Shall he in any case stand by and do 
nothing, prescribe nothing?” and like queries. The prevent- 
ing of the doing of some things, he says emphatically, is 
often the highest form of service. There is also abundant 
use for a physician, in the discriminating study of a case, 
in careful interpretation of nature, in co-operation with it, 
in soothing and palliating appliances, and in averting inci- 
dental aggravations of disease. Besides which, science has 
really accomplished something. 

The moderation and candor with which Dr. Bigelow dealt 
with his profession, as practised in his own school, appear in 
his references to irregular methods and pretensions. He was 
called upon in 1854 to report to the Counsellors of the Medi- 
cal Society on Homeopathy,—a theme provocative in the 
profession of strong feeling and language. He deals mildly 
with it. He refers it to that side of medical practice which, 
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without interfering with the processes of nature, waits, 
expectant, on its unassisted course. This, he says, is the real 
reliance of Homeopathy, though not the avowed one; and 
its pretence in this respect marks it in his mind as charla- 
tanry, as a visionary system ; playing upon human credulity 
by beguiling its patients as with active treatment through the 
administration of inappreciable quantities of medical sub- 
stances, such as we daily receive in solution in dust and vapor, 
without appreciable consequences. As for the rest, he is 
content to regard Homeopathy as one of many theoretical 
and conjectural methods, which will, in its turn, be super- 
seded. So, also, in his address to the medical students in 
1844, “« On the Medical Profession and Quackery,” the stress 
of his advice to young physicians is that they be cautious in 
remarking upon or criticising rivals or intermeddlers in the 
profession. He says: “I doubt if physicians do not some- 
times injure themselves and their cause by showing too great 
a sensitiveness in regard to the temporary inroads of irregular 
practitioners.” There is much in the same strain, indicating 
that the writer had not attained such a degree of satisfaction 
as to the certified position of his own profession and the 
demand which it might make with assurance of indorsement 
on the confidence of the community, that it would be wise to 


invite against it antagonism in any form. Besides, there was 


another factor in the success of ‘quackery, — the infatuated 
credulity of dupes. ‘A certain portion of mankind,” he says, 
** are so constituted that they require to be ridden by others ; 
and if you should succeed in unhorsing a particular impostor, 
it is only to prepare the saddle for a fresh and more unflinch- 
ing equestrian.” 

The bold and frank spirit, united with a discreet and 
moderate tone, and with a clear argumentative and demon- 
strative method, by which Dr. Bigelow, in these productions, 
disabled the forces of privileged error, and, by his wise cham- 
pionship of innovations, essentially changed the principles 
and course of medical practice among us, cannot now be fully 
appreciated in their present results. Few of those now living, 
in our community at least, have had experience of the old 
methods. So rapidly was a radical change effected, that we 
have only traditions of the old energetic exercisings of the 
heroic treatment. Dr. Bigelow took careful note ‘of the 
reception and criticism which his advanced views met with 
from his brethren and their prospective patients in the com- 
munity. He was ready at any time to supplement them, or, 
if need should be, — which, to any noticeable extent, there 
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was not, — to defend them. He carried his cause. He care- 
fully preserved, loosely bundled, a miscellaneous collection of 
extracts and cuttings from magazines and newspapers recog- 
nizing his new views and his innovating doctrines. He might 
well be satisfied with the hearty and grateful tributes paid to 
him and his services from a very large number and variety of 
critics, commentators, and professional brethren. 

Others of his medical essays which offer fresh materials on 
their themes are the following: “On Gout and its Treat- 
ment” ; * Remarks and Experiments on Pneumothorax,” com- 
municated to the ** American Journal of Medical Sciences,” 
1839; “ A Plea for the Improvement of the Pharmacopeia 
of the United States,” (a slight token of antagonism and 
rivalry with co-laborers in this object is found among his 
papers in a note from Edward Everett, then editor of the 
** North American Review ’’: ** Dear Dr.,—I hear they bang 
your Pharmacopeia in Pennsylvania. Should you not like to 
review it defensorily in the ‘ North American Review’?” ) — 
**On the Poisonous Effects of the Partridge, or Ruffled 
Grouse”; ** On Coffee and Tea, and their Medicinal Effects ”’ ; 
and * On the History and Use of Tobacco.” He took a great 
interest in the objects of the National Quarantine and Sani- 
tary Convention, attending its sessions at Richmond in 1852, 
and in Philadelphia i in 1857, and presiding over it in Boston 
in 1859. He was elected a member of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh in 1870. Not the least marked 
among the tokens of the respect and confidence of his profes- 
sional brethren for this innovator and reformer among them, 
as shown especially at successive social meetings of the Medi- 
cal Society, was the fact that, so long as he moved in the 
open world, he was looked to to pay the tribute of respect to 
the worthiest of them as they passed away. His memorial 
offerings to Dr. A. A. Gould, Dr. James Jackson,-Dr. John 
Ware, Dr. George C. Shattuck, and others, are warm and dis- 
criminating. In the last named he recognizes a tenacious 
practitioner by the heroic treatment. In the tribute which he 
paid to the nearest and most endeared of all his professional 
friends, — Dr. James Jackson, — there is so much that has a 
full application to his own character and experience that it 


may be introduced here, in anticipation of what would justly 
be said of himself at the close of his life : — 


“Our acquiescence in the just order of Providence alone tempers 
the solemnity and sorrow with which we regard the departure from 
life, even at its latest and maturest period, of one whom we have loved 
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and honored. It is the fate of most men to fall prematurely by the 
wayside of an unfinished career. A few, having reached the goal of 
ordinary old age, sink gradually into the shade of infirmity and seclu- 
sion. ‘The end of the most protracted life is at best labor and sorrow. 
Yet we may esteem as fortunate the lot of one whose physical and 
intellectual strength have been so nearly commensurate with his great 
length of days; who has associated his own history with the hopes and 
fears, the affections, the joys and sorrows of more than one generation ; 
whose intellect during more than fourscore years was never crossed by 
a cloud ; whose energies during that long period never shrunk from the 
performance of all active duty ; whose presence has been invoked as a 
blessing by the afflicted, and whose words of wisdom and experience 
have been oracles to his professional brethren. 

“When some of us first knew Dr. Jackson, — now gratefully 
remembered as our earliest and longest professional friend, — he had 
been at least ten years engaged in active practice, and was then almost 
at the zenith of his professional reputation. He had rapidly risen to 
this point by the possession of qualities not common at that day, when 
medicine was less a liberal science than it now is; when the commu- 
nity were, perhaps, more exacting, while they were less discriminating, 
and when the judgment of a man’s own peers could not always be 
depended on for impartiality, if, indeed, for competency. The quali- 
ties that distinguished him then, as since, were habits of unsparing 
application, a power of rapid acquirement, and of ready adaptation of 
knowledge to use. To these were superadded the high moral attri- 
butes of an uncompromising love of truth, of justice to the claims of 
others, of a deep sense of the responsibilities of his profession, and a 
devotion amounting almost to parental love towards those who had 
become the objects of his professional care, Excelling his contem- 
poraries in the extent of his professional erudition ; vigilant in observ- 
ing the yearly progress of his science, as it tended to good or to evil ; 
studious and retentive of the peculiar features of each succeeding case 
that passed under his observation ; cheerful, hopeful, courageous, and 
buoyant in the presence of the sick, he received during his extended 
life, more than any man among us, the deference of his compeers, and 
the ardent, grateful, and almost filial reliance of those who in sickness 
leaned on him for succor, or in danger looked to him for rescue. 

“ The character of Dr. Jackson was naturally impulsive and sanguine. 
Coming in his early life from the schools of European erudition, he 
brought with him a deep respect for the labor and learning, the 
authority and conventional prestige of the then accepted luminaries 
of medical science. His methods of practice during the first half of 
his professional life were in a high degree energetic and decisive. He 
believed, in common with many others at that day, that most diseases 
were susceptible of control, and even of removal, by the active forms 
of medical interference then generally in use. These opinions and 
habits were greatly modified, if not subdued, in the subsequent por- 
tions — perhaps the last half — of his long and observing life ; so that, 
although he never lost his professional fondness for the forms and 
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implements of his art, and sometimes carried their use to a scrupulous 
degree of exactness, yet he became more tolerant of nature, more 
humble in his expectations from art, and more distrustful of reckless 
interference whenever certain harm was to be balanced against doubtful 
good. 

“Of his moral and affectional attributes it is difficult fitly to speak. 
Alike in the prosperous and adverse conditions of life, we have never 
seen his kindly heart give way to an unjust or ungenerous impulse. 
Under afflictions which might have prostrated a mind less disciplined 
by Christian energy and faith, we have known him cheerful, self- 
controlling, and unrepining. When, in a momentous period of his 
life, his parental hope was abruptly blighted, and an idol which he 
had fondly cherished until solicitude was lost in gratification, suddenly 
fell from his grasp, he did not sink nor for a moment forget that 
duty remained to be done. With an endurance exemplary as it was 
exalted, he stepped to the post made vacant by the death of his son, 
and for long succeeding years — reversing the apparent order of 
nature — carried out in his own person the career which had seemed 
destined to another of his race. He became the biographer, and, as it 
were, the continuer of his son. Who could so fitly eulogize the virtues 
which he himself had helped to form? Who could so well sustain the 
character which was but a reproduction of his own ? 

“Tt is now a third of a century since this great affliction was thus 
received and thus sustained. He sought for and found consolation in 
his communings with the memory of the dead, and the conscientious 
pursuit of his duty to the living. He resumed his professional activity, 
his interest in life, his relations with society, and his influence in the 
harmonious organizations of his own profession. For many years, 
and even up to a late period, he carried with him the respect, the 
attachment, and the tender regard of the many friends who had culti- 
vated and loved him. Who does not even now remember his quiet 
step, his benignant smile, and his friendly greeting, long familiar in our 
streets, as they were welcome in our dwellings ? 

“ At length the light of his gifted intellect slowly and fitfully faded 
out in the advancing shadows of physical decay. And now the light 
of his earthly presence is for ever withdrawn, leaving his memory alone 
to console and direct us. It is well that he has lived, to complete in 
his character a model of social and professional excellence. It is well 
that he has died, leaving in the history of his life the record of a task 
well finished, and a memory on which there is no stain.” 


The last of the great public services performed by Dr. 
Bigelow, having in view the largest and most important bene- 
fit for a vast community, was in the bold position assumed 
by him in the cause of Education, — claiming that the privi- 
leges and honors which it carried with it should no longer 
be restricted to the study of the ancient languages and 
literature, but should comprehend pupils in modern wisdom, 

57 
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spoken tongues, and profitable science, natural and applied. 
In the stand which he took in this high and generous cause, 
and in the two admirable and energetic essays in which he 
advanced and defended his convictions, he came nearer to 
stiffened conflict and provoked opposition than in any other 
effort of his life. It is evident, also, that he threw into his 
plea and his defence of it the whole vigor and intensity of 
his mind, while he lavished upon it the wealth of his learn- 
ing and thought. The foes, likewise, which he had to meet 
were able and worthy. The controversy was on a high 
plane. When he instigated the great reform in the method 
of disposing of the dead, he had against him only those who 
clung to old city tombs and graves. When he subverted the 
repute of drugs, the only doubt was whether he ought not 
to have given the apothecaries time to work off their stock. 
But when he pleaded that, in these days of expanding and 
precious practical wisdom, knowledge, and science, fresh 
throngs of pupils, ambitious of useful training, and to whom 
the community looked for all help and guidance, might be 
regarded as educated, as belonging to the privileged and 
honored fellowship of scholars, without passing through the 
old classical curriculum, he touched a very tender nerve in 
the academic organism. If the ancient languages were dead, 
they were proved to have living representatives. The Rum- 
ford Professor of 1816 presented himself half of a century 
afterward as all the more sage and earnest an exponent 
of the broadening compass and crowded fields of useful 
knowledge. He had taken a profound interest in the new 
institution incorporated by the State in 1861, as the ‘* Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.” As it was about to take 
possession of its noble hall in this city, Dr. Bigelow was 
invited to deliver an address before it, on Nov. 16, 1865. 
His chosen subject was “The Limits of Education.” His 
object was to break, or rather to extend those limits, in a 
way to make education “ conduce most to the progress, the 
efficiency, the virtue, and the welfare of man.” ‘The pre- 
paratory training of a pupil, physical and intellectual, must, 
he said, be as thorough as possible. ‘ But, after this is com- 
pleted, a special or departmental course of studies should be 
selected, such as appears most likely to conduct him to his 
appropriate sphere of usefulness. Collateral studies cf dif- 
ferent kinds may always be allowed; but they should be 
subordinate and subsidiary, and need not interfere with the 
great objects of his especial education.” ‘A common col- 
lege education now culminates in the student becoming what 
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is called a master of arts. But this, in a majority of in- 
stances, means simply a master of nothing.” He says a 
college education is a just object of ambition, but this is apt 
to carry with it ‘‘a cumbrous burden of dead languages, 
kept alive through the dark ages, and now stereotyped in 
England by the persistent conservatism of a privileged 
order.” The value and interest of classical studies are fully 
allowed for by him. He could speak as one who knew and 
enjoyed them. “It is the duty,” he says, “of educational 
institutions to adapt themselves to the wants of the place 
and time in which they exist.” Dr. Bigelow assumed no 
extreme or one-sided view in this matter. His position was 
taken on grounds of absolute practical necessity and utility. 
It might be regarded, as those who apprehended it should 
choose, either as a rebuke of an established and conservative 
attachment to what was impracticable and useless, or as an 
encouragement of a change demanded by the special activity 
of our time, which the ancient world had never experienced. 

Life is no less short now than it was for the Roman poet; 

but art is vastly longer. As Dr. Bigelow presided for many 
years over the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, he 
had from fifty to a hundred men around him, accomplished, 
erudite, skilled in and conversant with all practical affairs, 
experts and professors, representing, in their several acquire- 
ments and aptitudes, all the varied fields of special culture 
and utilitarian pursuits. It would be safe to say of those 
men that they had had a college education, or what he would 
have regarded as a full equivalent. How much of its classi- 
cal element stood by a majority of them, it might have been 
difficult to estimate. The thought might or might not have 
come to the mind of Dr. Bigelow, that it was in the power 
and resource of each of those men to have risen and commu- 
nicated to all the others of his associates, something of knowl- 
edge or interest which they would welcome as new and of 
value to them. So broad and teeming is the field, so rich the 
products, so varied the culture, so luxuriant the growth, so 
dispersed and severely tasked are the laborers with their 
special toils and tools, over it, that it is impossible that any 
one can even survey the whole of it. The demands of our 
own country, in its cities and mining regions, and factories 
and work-shops for skilled labor, for chemists, engineers, 
architects, constructors, overseers, as well as workers with 
the hand alone, are so numerous and exacting, that education 
must extend itself to meet them, and those who are edu- 
cated, broadly and thoroughly to these ends, must not be 
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regarded as excluded from consideration and privilege be- 
cause they lack a classical training, especially as now pur- 
sued into philology. There are those now who have no 
taste or aptitude for classical studies. ‘They must be content 
to lack it as others submit to their lack of the musical sense. 
It would not repay them to seek it invita Minerva. They 
may acquire something at least just as good as a substitute. 
The world needs something else, and what it needs ancient 
languages and wisdom cannot supply. 

As it proved, Dr. Bigelow, by this moderate, and it might 
seem axiomatic, exposition of his own clearly apprehended 
views, aroused a sharp antagonism. .The issue, though con- 
tested within a narrow circle, was earnestly tried, and while 
the pleading was dignified, as became the parties to it, it 
engaged the ardor of protest and remonstrance. The posi- 
tion he had assumed was avowedly that of utilitarianism, 
for it was in that direction that we find the aim and range 
and outcome of his whole laborious and effective life. The 
writer has read with an interest animated by the liveliness of 
their contents, a file of letters received by Dr. Bigelow from 
very many correspondents, and also the clippings from the 
journals preserved by him, relating to the reception met by 
what was so absurdly parodied as his “ assault upon classical 
education.” With but very few exceptions, his correspond- 
ents and his critics are warmly responsive and commendatory 
of his production. But among the exceptions to this strain 
are the notes of two or three, votaries of classical lore and 
culture, who, stout and fervent in their protest, insist that 
their privileged training proves to them that it is the primary 
and indispensable basis and condition of any thing that can 
be called education. One of his correspondents yields him- 
self to the ardor of his zeal and love for the old learning, so 
far as to tell Dr. Bigelow that the world and its inhabitants 
are none the wiser, happier, or better for all the illumination, 
and so-called progress that have followed upon the * dark 
ages”? of medieval Europe; that all modern inventions and 
appliances and facilities, steam, telegraphs, gas, apartment 
ears, lucifer matches, technological schools, and scientific 
processes and ingenuities, have simply fretted and harmed 
us, and that the ancient wisdom and classic literature are the 
most precious inheritance of our race to be entered upon by 
all our youth who seek an education. Dr. Bigelow was also 
publicly challenged on the arena of the American Academy. 
He took a year to prepare for the welcome opportunity of 
what he might call his own defence through a renewed 
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championship of his plea. Those who were privileged to be 
present on the occasion will keep in memory the scene when, 
at a social meeting of the Academy at his own house, on the 
evening of November 20, 1866 (it is misdated as in Decem- 
ber, in the ** Modern Inquiries” ), he read his essay * On 
Classical and Utilitarian Studies.” The walls and tables of 
his parlors presented their beautiful array of classical and 
artistic adornments,—the arch of Constantine, models of 
ancient columns, temples, and amphitheatres, bas-reliefs and 
bronzes, Apollo and the Muses, the busts of the Cesars, the 
model of York Minster made by his own hands, and all the 
manifold gatherings of his trained and exact taste,— sufficient 
in themselves, had his voice been silent, to show that he was 
no contemner of classicism or estheticism. He was verging 
upon his eightieth year. The film had begun to impair his 
vision. He stood beneath his central chandelier, his manu- 
script on a rest, a magnifier in his hand, and read what his 
hearers listened to with a rare delight. It seems to be the 
longest, the most elaborate, and the most learned of his 
written productions. The sparkle and brilliancy of its style, 
the exuberance of its playful humor, the keenness of its 
occasional satire, the compass and wealth of its scholarship, 
the cogency of its accumulating argument and demonstrative 
affirmations, may claim for that essay a very high distinction 
among the masses of our recent like productions. He states 
the matter in controversy to be, whether education is to be 
regarded as a privileged boon restricted to the few, or is to 
be offered freely to the many. If it is to be offered to the 
many, then there must be an extension of the terms and 
conditions which have entered into the definition of educa- 
tion, and assigned the means and the honors of it only to 
those who had attained such learning as the mass of pupils 
cannot now acquire, and could not profitably use where 
there is such need of quite other kinds of knowledge and 
skill. Dr. Bigelow lifts his theme out of its treatment, as 
concerned with mere variances of opinion and taste, and 
deals with it in its relations to matters of fact and demands 
of exigent necessity. “The wisdom of the ancients,” he 
affirms, ‘* was selfish in its privileges, inwrought with error, 
superstition, and vice, confined to a very few, inoperative 
and useless for the masses; it did not and could not advance 
any vast public and improving interests, nor conserve social 
prosperity and order.” He positively denies the generally 
asserted and popularly accepted notion, that the so-called 
Renaissance in Europe, about four centuries ago, is to be 
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referred to the revival of classical learning, but claims that 
it is wholly attributable to an outgrowing and rejection of 
old conceits and superstitions, and to discoveries made in the 
field of the natural sciences, and inventions in the useful 
arts. 

Referring with complacency to the trite and obviously 
truthful remark that we use our own language more aptly 
when we know the classical derivation of words, he indulged 
in this sportive comment: — 


“The derivation of words is often curious and interesting, but not 
always important. A man who suffers a calamity gets neither con- 
solation nor useful knowledge from the fact that the word ‘ calamity’ 
means a heap of corn; and a lady in a ball-room, who is apprised that 
she is the cynosure of all eyes, would not necessarily be raised in her 
own esteem had she been trained to understand that the word ‘cyno- 
sure’ means a dog’s tail.” 


A more serious passage closes his former address : — 


“Our country, with its vast territory, its inviting regions, its vari- 
ous population, its untrammelled freedom, looks forward now to a future 
which hitherto it has hardly dared to anticipate. Let us hopefully 
await the period when the world shall do homage to our national 
refinement, as it now does to our national strength; when the column 
shall have received its Corinthian capital, and when the proportions 
of the native oak shall be decorated, but not concealed, by the culti- 
vated luxuriance of vines and flowers.” 


Dr. Bigelow, it must be admitted, had singular advantages 
and accomplishments in the championship of the views which 
he so intelligently advocated, and so ably defended. He had 
by natural endowment and genius the apt and facile powers 
of the mind, and the artistic and mechanical tastes and skill 
of paramount use in the directions of industry and service for 
which he was claiming the privileges of education. And 
these native powers seem to have been exercised wholly 
through his self-training. One might suppose that he must 
have re-read his Homer and Virgil and his classical dictionary, 
to furnish him afresh for all that discursive and playful revel 
of his wit and wisdom, about the misbehaving gods and 
goddesses, and the unheroic meannesses of the heroes of 
antiquity. But there was little variance of sentiment or 
conviction that he held his own ground and exposed the 
entrenched positions of his antagonists. The controversy as 
thus contested has not been publicly reopened. The modifi- 
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cations by a wide range of electives in our college curriculum, 
yield much that Dr. Bigelow claimed on his side. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to Dr. Bigelow 
by the distinguished historian, William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky : — 


“ Rome, Feb. 12, 1866. 

“ Sir, — I beg to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of your 
lecture on ‘ The Limits of Education,’ which I have read with great 
interest. With a great part of it I cordially agree. I believe that 
classical literature is peculiarly valuable as promoting delicacy of 
thought, refinement of expression, and purity of taste, and also on 
account of a certain elevation of thought and sentiment, by which it is 
pre-eminently characterized, and which is especially useful as a correc- 
tion to the material tendencies of the present day. As far as the 
zesthetic side of things goes, I believe it has never been equalled. But 
at the same time, though valuing it a good deal more than you do, I 
quite agree with you that in England we devote a very disproportion- 
ate time to it, making that which ought to be the ornament and culmi- 
nation of education, its basis and its main material. Our Latin and 
Greek verses are, I think, almost or altogether a waste of time. Eng- 
lish schools and universities are, in my opinion, more successful in 
educating than in teaching. They fail to give even approximately the 
amount of useful knowledge that might be expected. But they seldom 
fail to form a type of character which, with all its failings, is, I think, 
not without beauty and greatness. On our side of the Atlantic you 
know we are more or less croakers, and I believe I am a croaker 
among croakers. So you must forgive me if I cannot quite echo your 
glorification of the gospel of machinery. My admiration of express 
trains is much less enthusiastic than yours. I own to an old world 
sympathy with the siege of Troy, and am, I confess, rather doubtful 
about Mr. Brownell’s ‘Fight of Mobile’ (about which, however, I 
unfortunately speak in complete ignorance), superseding the story of 
that ‘blind old man’ which delighted so many generations when the 
greatness of both England and America were unborn, and which may 
still retain its freshness when that greatness may have passed away. 

“ Believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 


“W. E. H. Lecxy.” 


Sir Charles Lyell heartily thanks Dr. Bigelow for the 
‘*Modern Inquiries,” and expresses great interest in the 
Technological Institute ; adding, *‘Our universities and all 
the principal schools are, as you know, in the hands of the 
clergy, and hence we shall have more difficulty than you will 
have in introducing the elements of science and natural his- 
tory.” ‘The clergy, Romanist, Anglican, and Dissenting, 
have hitherto proved too strong for us reformers, and Ameri- 
can and Continental rivalry must be brought to bear before 
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we shall succeed. Your book will be very useful at this 
moment in this country.” 

The Institute of Technology, by its comprehensive range of 
practical and utilitarian studies, by the number of pupils who 
have availed themselves so diligently of the education and 
training there offered to them, and the varied services in which 
its graduates are engaged, has fully assured the cogency of the 
plea advanced for it by Dr. Bigelow. In its curriculum, instruc- 
tion is provided in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
languages, in all the branches of Mathematics, and in all the 
applied sciences, and arts of our complicated modern civilization. 
The two hundred and fifty young men who have, during the 
last twelve years, in steadily increasing numbers in each class, 
graduated from it, have found a demand and a profitable 
remuneration for their talents, knowledge, and skill, both at 
home and abroad. They may be found in our great manu- 
factories, mills, and workshops, superintending vast interests, 
and giving them the benefit of their thorough training as 
experts. They are teachers and professors in many of our edu- 
cational institutions. They are employed in Japan, China, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. They are scattered all over the regions 
between us and the Pacific, opening up the vast resources of 
the West, as engineers of all kinds, miners; metallurgists, 
draughtsmen, chemists, architects, bridge-builders, surveyors, 
electricians, assayers, geologists, astronomers, physicians, and 
lawyers; nor are all of them, by any means, lacking in classic 
lore. 

Dr. Bigelow was elected a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, May 26, 1812, in Section II., 
Botany, of Class II., Natural and Physiological Sciences. He 
was Vice-Treasurer from May 28, 1816, to May 26, 1829. 
Corresponding Secretary from May 26, 1829, to May 24, 1831. 
Member of the Rumford Committee, from Jan. 30, 1833, to 
May 26, 1846; Vice-President, from May 28, 1839, to May 26, 
1845, and President from May 26, 1846, to May 26, 1863, 
when he declined re-election. 

His communications to the Memoirs of the Academy were 
as follows : — 


Some Account of the Life and Writings of Benjamin, Count Rum- 
ford. Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 1. 

Facts serving to show the Comparative Forwardness of the Spring 
Season in different parts of the United States. Memoirs, vol. iv. 
p- 77. 

On the Death of Pliny the Elder. Memoirs, N. S. vol. vi. p. 223. 
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He presided over the Academy with great dignity and cour- 
tesy of manner. The wide range of his own research, cul- 
ture, and acquisitions, admirably qualified him to be the 
medium at its meetings of introducing the readers and sub- 
jects of the various communications made to the Academy, 
during some interesting years of its history, when fields of 
inquiry on themes appropriate to it had been widely extended 
and were diligently explored, and when the arts and sciences, 
multiplied in number, enriched by inventions and discoveries, 
and made so inviting and exacting in their study as to dis- 
tribute themselves among special pupils, rendered the highest 
official position in the institution most honorable and con- 
spicuous. 

One of the most charming and instructive papers from Dr. 
Bigelow’s pen is An Address before the Academy, Oct. 27, 
1852, at the opening of their course of public lectures, sug- 
gested by Mr. Agassiz for a committee, as a means of increas- 
ing the Academy’ s publication fund. At the date appointed 
for the introduction of the course a heavy gloom hung over 
the community from the death of Daniel W ebster, three days 
previous. To this sadness Dr. Bigelow made a touching 
reference. He then proceeded to report to his audience the 
character and condition of the Ac ademy, more than seventy 
years after its inc orporation, midway in our Revolutionary 
War. That such an institution should have been suggested 
and initiated at a time when the thoughts and resources of our 
community were engrossed by the distractions of public 
affairs, was a significant token of its claims and uses. The 
speaker traced “the origin and development of philosophical 
and learned societies, in various ages and countries. He well 
knew how crude and tentative were the first efforts and con- 
tributions recognized on the early records of the Academy, 
when scientific and accurate investigations were making their 
first ventures, when methods and processes were unskilled, 
when instruments were rude and deficient, and means of 
communication and help from congenial inquirers abroad 
were infrequent and long delayed. He pays a deserved 
tribute to the ‘* constellation of worthies enrolled as the first 
members ” of the Academy, who carried it through its day of 
small things, and prepared a more attractive way for their 
successors. From his broad range of reading and study, and 
with his rich fund of most delightful humor, “he illustrates the 
early empirical and sometimes ludicrous, methods aud sub- 
jects which first engaged the complaisant fellowships of learned 
and curious inquirers in now famous academies, our own 
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among them. We began with a few papers on mathematics 
and astronomy, but the chief themes were homely and sim- 
ple,—corn culture and the grafting of trees, diseases of 
cattle, caves, earthquakes, volcanoes, water-spouts and light- 
ning, fossil frogs, and swallows hibernating in muddy ponds. 
Dighton rock was the great trophy of the time, though far 
more modestly dealt with then than it has been since. Dr. 
Bigelow plays deliciously with the stately and ambitious 
theory proposed by the much honored Governor Bowdoin 
when President of the Academy, of ‘the existence in the 
universe of an all-surrounding orb,” as necessary to preserve 
it from the ruin to which gravitation would bring it. Dr. 
Bigelow says, ‘* History is silent in regard to the extent of the 
impression made upon the world by the promulgation of this 
comprehensive theory. The orb is supposed to have been 
standing several years after the announcement of its charac- 
ter and office; and, when it fell, the Academy, nothing 
daunted, proceeded to prosecute its celestial investigations 
with a zeul and tenacity of purpose, prophetic of its future 
more elevated destiny.” But parallel examples are adduced 
by Dr. Bigelow of the same gropings for truth in the early 
efforts of all other learned bodies, such as the transmutation 
of metals, perpetual motion, air-navigation, &c. The Royal 
Society gravely asked residents in foreign countries to certify 
to such matters as these: ‘* Whether diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones grow again after three or four years in the same 
places where they have been digged out?” ‘* Whether the 
Indians can so prepare that stupefying herb Datura, that they 
may make it lie several days, months, years, according as they 
will have it, in a man’s body, and at the end kill him, without 
missing half an hour's time?” ‘* Whether there be a tree in 
Mexico that yields water, wine, vinegar, oil, milk, honey, wax, 
thread, and needles?” To this last question their corre- 
spondent answers, *“ The cocos-trees yield all this, and more.” 
But Dr. Bigelow, before he closed his address, did not fail to 
give emphatic statement of the high and difficult achieve- 
ments of the Academy in its broad province, by investigation, 
discovery, and application, by its more eminent Fellows, and 
to claim for it the respect, the gratitude, and the patronage of 
our country. On his resignation of the Presidency, the 
Academy, June 25, 1863, ** Voted, That the members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences bear in grateful 
remembrance the eminent services of their retiring President, 
who has so long discharged every duty with dignity and 
honor, who has presided over their councils and deliberations 
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so courteously and justly, and who has adorned the office and 
the Academy with his varied attainments in literature and 
science.” His membership of the Academy extended over a 
period of sixty-seven years. 

His contribution of the paper, ‘‘ On the Death of Pliny the 
Elder,” is an exercise of his classical learning in the interpre- 
tation of a few important words in the accounts of it, and of 
his skill in diagnosis, brought to bear in questioning the com- 
mon opinion that Pliny’s death was caused by suffocation 
from sulphureous vapors at the eruption of Vesuvius, in the 
year A.D. 79. Apoplexy might have been, and, as Dr. Bige- 
low thinks, was the agency of his death. 

During our civil war Dr. Bigelow communicated many 
pithy articles to the ‘‘ Boston Daily Advertiser,” full of 
sagacity in their views, practical in advice, and hopeful in 
spirit. 

Many of Dr. Bigelow’s associates will recall the impressive 
scene in which, as President of the Academy, at a meeting at 
the house of the venerable Josiah Quincy, Feb. 4, 1861, he 
addressed the honored host on the eve of his entering on his 
ninetieth year. Neither the address nor the reply represents 
extreme old age as especially to be longed for. 

Some of the friends of Dr. Bigelow may have been on the 
occasion a littl mystified when they received from him 
copies of an anonymous volume bearing the following title : 
** Kolopoesis, American Rejected Addresses. Now first pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscripts. New York: J. C. 
Derby, 1855.” It is dedicated ** To the Directors of the 
New York Crystal Palace.” A note at the end explains the 
strange word of the title as compounded of the two Greek 
words, avdXos, various, molnows, poetry. The volume contains 
sixteen humorous poems, professing to be choice productions 
of as many different writers. Attached to them are the ini- 
tials of our best poets, — Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Saxe, Willis, &«. That which bears the initials 
of Lowell is, ‘* The Spirit Rappers to their Mediums.” There 
is wit and wisdom in this jeu d’esprit, in which such spirits as 
Job, Julius Cesar, Richard III., the Iron Mask, Torquemada, 
Robert Stephenson, John Gilpin, Warren Hastings, Talley- 
rand, Don Quixote, Benedict Arnold, Franklin, and Rip Van 
Winkle, are summoned to give an account of some secret of 
their lives. Perhaps Dr. Bigelow never in direct terms 
avowed the authorship of this amusing fabrication, and his 
friends, noting his preference of reticence, did not press him 
hard upon the secret, nor ask him to explain how he came to 
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be the distributor of a volume from a New York publisher. 
But if there was ever any mystery about it, his own papers 
solve it. The droll and spirited rhymed pieces had probably 
been gathering in his drawer for a considerable time as the 
effusions of his exuberant spirits, his jollity, and genial method 
of relief from the severe labors of his literary and professional 
life. His friend, Mr. George B. Emerson, in acknowledging 
the copy of the volume sent to him by Dr. Bigelow, writes, in 
July, 1861, “I beg you to present my respects to the authors 
of the ‘ American Rejected Addresses,’ whenever they meet, 
and thank them for the honor they do me in presenting a 
copy of their valuable works. These authors are unquestion- 
ably right in thinking that they have surpassed their former 
selves in what they have now done. But I can easily under- 
stand why they should be unwilling to have these contribu- 
tions appear among their recognized works. They have risen 
to a standard which it would be quite impossible for them to 
keep. I shall look, however, with some curiosity to O.W. H.’s 
new edition for the ‘ Address to a Tadpole.’ ” 

When Mr. Winthrop, authorized by a committee, sought to 
procure an ode or hymn, in connection with his address at the 
exercises for inaugurating the Franklin Statue, he wrote to 
Dr. Bigelow for the purpose, and besought him to engage the 
pen of one of the authors of * Eolopeesis.”’ 

The sportive quality in the elementary exuberance of his 
make-up would doubtless have been allowed a fuller play had 
it not been for the gravity of his general tastes. It found, 
however, its liceuse in the Latin song which he furnished, 
without his name, and which was sung with such a rollicking 
chorus under the broad tent by the alumni of Harvard, on 
its second centennial at Cambridge, Sept. 8, 1836. The 
direction, — 

‘*In ‘Doodle Yankee’ Cantandum,’’ 
opens the strain, — 


**¢ Qui alicujus gradis lau- 
rea donati,’ estis,’’ 
&c., &e., &e. 


This song has since been assigned to at least two other 
alleged authors, but it was the production of Dr. Bigelow. 
A sprightly poem of his appeared in April, 1837, anony- 
mously in the ** Boston Daily Advertiser,” addressed to the 
Jingko Tree, on the occasion of its being transplanted from 
Gardiner Greene’s garden to Boston Common, where it yet 
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stands. A more elaborate production of his bears the Greek 
title of “* XHNNQ41A.—Chenodia.— Or the Classical Mother 
Goose.” Not published, but privately distributed among his 
friends, as a keepsake, by which he would have them to 
remember him as mirthful in his spirit to the end, this little 
book, printed in 1871, with a preface signed with the initials 
“J. B.” contains twenty-three of Mother Goose’s ditties for 
childhood in the nursery, turned, with exquisite drollery and 
classic grace, into Greek and Latin,—a marvellous feat for 
old age. 

After the year 1835, Dr. Bigelow allowed himself almost 
annual excursions, near or far over the country, to all the 
places of popular resort and interest, and frequently to the 
successive multiplying cities of the distant West. He made 
a second voyage to Europe in 1848. His friend, Edward 
Everett, was thoughtful to provide him with letters, but he 
needed only his own name abroad. In 1870, when he was 
eighty-three years of age, as the gathering films had already 
begun to impair his vision, resolved to make the best pos- 
sible use of his eyes while they still might serve him, he 
was induced to cross the continent to San Francisco. One 
might well pause here to reflect upon the strides of progress, 
and the marvels of human enterprise and achievement com- 
passed within the span of his term of life. Born before the 
establishment of our national government over a region lying 
between the Atlantic sea-coast and the first great valley 
beyond the first range of mountains, he lived to avail himself 
of the comforts and luxuries of saloon and sleeping cars to 
and from the Pacific shores. He left Boston with his wife, 
cn the last day of April, and they were again in “our dear 
home,” on the 4th of June. In that brief interval, stopping at 
interesting points, going and returning, he had passed through 
Chicago, Council Bluffs, and Omaha. Leaving Omaha on 
May 4th, with a continuous course by night and day, the 
party reached San Francisco on the 9th, having a pleasant 
interview on the way in his parlor vehicle, with General Sher- 
idan, who discoursed of his battles. Mr. George B. Emerson, 
Dr. Beach, and other Boston friends, joined him in excursions. 
He takes note of the Echo Canyon, the Desert and Alkali 
Plains, the tall pines, the oak groves, and the wild flowers, on 
which he continues his botanical studies, while all along the 
way he receives presents of gorgeous bouquets. He visits the 
Chinese quarters and the Joss House at San Francisco, and by 
drives and steamboat trips goes to the Cliff to see the Seals, 
to the Redwood Trees, to Oakland, to Stockton, to Copperop- 
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olis, and to the valley in which the gigantic Sequoia stand in 
their marvellous grandeur. On his way home, he stops at 
Salt Lake, and sees the Mormon Tabernacle, and has an 
interview with the much-married President of the ‘ Latter- 
Day Saints.” 

Here, certainly, was gathered a store for thoughts and 
reveries in the shadowed and withdrawn interval of years 
still to be left to him. With his tenacious memory and his 
mental powers of combination, he, more than most of us, 
could spare the light, and yet live. He had still a degree of 
bodily vigor, on his return, sufficient for active exercise for 
three more years. A gathering of cataracts upon his eyes 
was his first disablement; then a partial dulness of hearing ; 
then a gentle, but sensible dealing from paralysis. He gave 
over the study of the cases of other patients, and applied 
himself to his own, with a view to make the remaining three- 
fifths of his present self represent the former whole. For 
the last five years of his life he was sightless, and confined by 
physical helplessness, painless and patient, to his bed. No 
querulousness or regrets vexed him. He was placid and 
tranquil, occasionally speculating as to what he was or what 
he was waiting for. He reminded a friend that it was our 
human wont, as we lay down at night, to close our eyes 
before we actually fell asleep. He had complied with the 
preliminary, and now waited the result. The news of the 
day, the pamphlets and books which would interest him, 
were daily read to him. In watching the continued fidelity 
and alertness of his mind, one might recall the oft-spoken 
words of his long-time associate and friend, who preceded 
him a few years before, after the same long span — the stern, 
but noble old Roman, Josiah Quincy. When any one said 
any thing to him about the mind’s decay preceding that of the 
body, he repelled the notion as if it were a personal reflec- 
tion, insisting that in such cases there was no mind, or that it 
had not been kept in action. Dr. Bigelow was a more placid, 
but an equally positive witness to the same sentiment. Those 
who had come near to him were all familiar with the raciness 
and humor, the sly jocosity, and sometimes the sharpness of 
his tongue, when there was a possibly droll element or side 
for any thing, or when pretence or charlatanry provoked ex- 
posure. His vivacity was the last of these qualities to leave 
him. The writer recalls the incidents of a visit to him on 
the day when he closed his ninetieth year. He spoke in 
short sentences, distinct and emphatic, with deliberate pauses 
between them. Prompted, as the writer was, to pencil them 
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down, as the words came from his lips, some of them were 
precisely these: “* They tell me I am ninety years old to-day. 
— I can answer for most of them, but not for all of them. — 
Most persons desire a very long life, but nobody enjoys it. 
— But as I look back upon mine, there is nothing I would 
have had different. —I have had all the success I ever aimed 
for. — And vastly more honors than I have deserved. — And 
now, I am not ill.—I have no ache, nor ail, nor pain. — 
But,” — extending his hand to the edge of the couch, where 
he knew he should meet that which was dearest to him, he 
thus closed, — ‘* But, my dear, if you should die, I should 
wish to die, too.” Many of his latest visitors in his retire- 
ment must have taken from him each a memory, a word, a 
suggestion, characteristic of his thought, his experience, his 
temperament, or tone of being. Some of these, doubtless, 
were grave, earnest, morally, possibly devoutly, impressive. 
But he had no ghostliness of counsel, no anticipations of the 
sombre or the dreary. He knew there was much that he did 
not know or see. He had resources from what he had known 
and seen, and as they occupied the past, they visioned the 
future. 

The professional eminence, the scientific and scholarly 
attainments, the range and fulness of his intellectual powers, 
could not fail of securing to him in his long and useful life 
the most profound respect of this whole community. He 
lacked no honor from it which it could bestow, and he might 
well have felt that he had won its regard, if he had not even 
brought it in debt to him, for his valuable public services. 
Nor could he have been what he was, or done what he did in 
these regards, without being also distinguished for his per- 
sonal qualities and his private virtues. His character was 
a most attractive and lovable manifestation of a thoroughly 
upright, pure, and high-souled man. He certainly was 
favored in temperament, in facility of self-control, in equa- 
bility and affability of nature. None but good passions were 
strong in him. His calm dignity and his old-school courtesy 
and urbanity commended his presence and his speech. He 
was reverent in sentiment and in expression. In him, as so 
markedly in his warm friend Agassiz, one might trace in 
memory and in influence the spell of early home life in the 
parental parsonage. Devoting the morning of Sunday to 
professional duty, he gave the afternoon to regular attend- 
ance in his place for worship. His religion, not for speech, 
discussion, or profession, was that of a serious and thoughtful 
man living very near to the realities and solemnities of exist- 
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ence, silently and profoundly meditating the probiems of life, 
— with a calm and trusting attitude of spirit towards its mys- 
teries. He had known the discipline of bereavement. What 
he wrote concerning the frame of spirit in his friend Dr. 
Jackson has been already noted as the expression of his own. 
He was without enemies, for he was gentle, conciliatory, and 
forbearing, though on occasion he was capable of positiveness 
and fixedness. It does not appear that he was ever ruffled 
or bruised by any of the jealousies, rivalries, or antagonisms 
incident to his profession when its ranks are numerous and of 
miscellaneous elements. In his lecture to his pupils on their 
threefold duties to themselves, their competitors, and their 
patients, he told them that “ one of the most difficult virtues 
for a physician to cultivate is a just and proper deportment 
towards his professional brethren.” His example taught 
them that virtue. Of course, he was a physician whom his 
patients loved, confided in, and held in loyal esteem. The 
more eminent and efficient in his profession any member of it 
may be, —as is naturally the case, —the more frequent and 
earnest are the demands made upon him for advice and atten- 
tion to be gratuitously rendered. No remark is more fre- 
quently dropped by troublesome patients and their friends 
than this, “*I have consulted all the doctors.”” Happily, our 
good physicians are our foremost philanthropists, and their 
free service does not always meet the return even of grateful 
words. Of course, Dr. Bigelow was ever the kind and faith- 
ful ministrant to the poor. But this was not all. His col- 
lector had his special instructions to be indulgent to those 
who might plead the strain of circumstances upon them. He 
assumed no professional air, or garb, or badge. He did not 
pass through the streets fur-wrapped and quilted, as if shrink- 
ing from the free air. He carried no gold-headed cane, — 
manifested no oracular symbols in gravity or speech. Far 
into old age there was an elastic vigor in his slenderly com- 
pact and lightly clad form as he went on foot. As a fancy 
of his own, a circular-plated ornament reappeared on the 
blinders of each successive set of harness on his horse, and it 
shows itself in a gilded ring on the binding of his books. His 
horse moved leisurely on his errands, seeming to know where 
his driver wished to go, and being perfectly willing to stand 
and wait. His professional brethren accredit him with the 
highest qualities of independence, candor, and rectitude of 
mind, and commend him for that singularly difficult achieve- 
ment of acting in the réle of radical reformer without bitterness 
of spirit. It was, indeed, a noteworthy fact that the author 
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of “ Nature in Disease”’ should have been, twenty-five years 
before, the pupil of that magnate of the profession, — the 
patriot-philosopher, Dr. Rush. Of him, Dr. Bigelow said to 
his attached friend, Dr. H. I. Bowditch: ** Rush was enthu- 
siastic and eloquent ; a great believer in medicine and drugs. 
He was an ultra practitioner. He often said,‘ We can have 
no reliance on nature, gentlemen. We must turn her out of 
doors in our practice, and substitute for her efficient art.’ ” 
Under this pupilage, Dr. Bigelow told Dr. Bowditch, “* When 
I began practice, I myself always felt obliged to give an 
emetic in every case of supposed commencement of fever, or 
I should have been held, and should have considered myself, 
us responsible for the death of the patient, in case he should 
unhappily have died under my charge.” 

Dr. Bowditch said of his honored friend, “I have ever 
acknowledged him as facile princeps of the medical pro- 
fession of New England. He was naturally kindly. He 
had, at times, very decided opinions, and usually kept a com- 
plete control of his words in the expression of them. He 
had a great fund of genuine wit. He had always remarkably 
clear perceptions of things, and his opinion carried great 
weight, because his wise judgment prevented him from im- 
prudent speech or action. I have at all times considered him 
one to whom I could appeal, and feel sure of an honest reply. 
Those who were his intimate friends have always loved 
him.” 

That last simple and truthful sentence might well lead on 
to a revealing of what such a man as Dr. Bigelow, whom all 
his friends loved, was in his own home to those who were 
dearest to him. Many strong and tender words and sug- 
gestions might be uttered here, were it seemly to enter into 
such privacy. Any one who should infer that a professional 
man, scholar, and philosopher, who was so occupied outside 
his dwelling, and so diligent and studious within it, could not 
have been a family man, companionable, genial, always at 
leisure for home delights and pleasing amenities of love and 
joy, would, in the case of Dr. Bigelow, at least, be wide of 
the truth. He had a most happy, indeed, a charmed home, 
and he was its central delight. His smallest fragments of 
time were festive moments there. With springing feet he 
would mount the stairs by couples, and take up, where he had 
intermitted, the home. He began with making his children’s 
toys, and with the best of schools and teachers to train them, 
what they learned from him was more and better for heart, 
mind, and life, than book or academy had to teach them. 
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The artistic and classic adornments of his home have already 
been referred to. .One of these, a faithful model in plaster, 
in all its Gothic detail, of York Minster, was the work of his 
own hands, made in the midst of active professional life, in 
the few occasional moments at his disposal. He took deep 
and never-failing delight in poetry and music. Even the cold 
and lonely walks at all hours of the winter night, from which 
he never shrank when his duty called him, were warmed and 
animated by the repetition to himself of some of the many 
sublime or pathetic passages stored in his memory. The same 
preference influenced his choice in music, which was to him an 
inexhaustible pleasure. In his home, all his drollery and spon- 
taneity of spirits, physical, mental, and moral, had full indul- 
gence, nor did age impair or reduce it. Strong and deep was 
the affection which bound hjm to wife and children, and it re- 
quired all the processes of enfeeblement to reconcile them to 
the conviction that, as a release was blessing to him, sepa- 
ration should be endurable by them. 

Of the five children born to Dr. Bigelow, two survive 
him, — the eminent surgeon, Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow, and a 
daughter. Another daughter was the wife of Francis Park- 
man, the historian of France in the New World. 

After funeral services in King’s Chapel, Jan. 14, 1879, the 
most honored survivors of his life-long fellowship of friends 
attended his remains to their resting-place at Mount Auburn. 
As this record is of one who was a physician, it is but fitting 
that it should close with the tributes paid to his memory by 
his professional brethren. 

At a memorial meeting held by them in Boston, on 
January 13, Dr. Bowditch, in behalf of a committee, offered 
the following resolutions, which were feelingly accepted : — 


“ Resolved, That this Society cannot permit this first meeting since 
the death of Dr. Jacob Bigelow to pass without recording its profound 
admiration of him as a man of rich literary and scientific culture, and 
as a physician of the highest rank ; and the Society recognizes in his 
death the departure from among us of the greatest and widest-known 
leader of the medical profession in New England during the past 
century,—and this leadership is owing to his early writings and 
teachings upon the occasional self- limitation of dise vase, and in his 
relinuce upon nature, as well as art, in the practice of our profession. 

“ Resolved, That the serenity with which he bore his many afflic- 
tions, for so many years, excites our warmest admiration.” 


The following letter was addressed and sent to Dr. Bigelow 
on his eighty-ninth birthday : — 
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“Boston, Feb. 27, 1876. 

“ Dear Dr. BigELow, —We, the undersigned, physicians of Boston 
and its vicinity, desire on this anniversary of your birthday to join 
with your more intimate circle of friends, in respectful remembrance 
of the occasion. 

“Though for many years prevented by your infirmities from meeting 
with us, we all remember you with pride as one of the ornaments of 
our profession, and as a leader of medical thought in New England 
for the last half-century. Very many of us recollect you as a teacher 
and able instructor in the Medical School and at the Hospital. 

“ Those of us who, in past days, have met with you in professional 
life still hold grateful memories of your unwavering courtesy and 
kindness to us personally, and your honorable deportment as senior 
Consulting Physician. 

“One and all of us, therefore, dear Dr. Bigelow, on this pleasant 
anniversary wish to send to you olr congratulations on the fact that, 
although deprived of sight and unable freely to move, you have not 
suffered much pain during your long confinement; that you still enjoy 
a free communion with friends and that, while looking at past and 
present events with pleasure, you can still judge of them with the 
clear intellect of former days. 

“That the remainder of your life may have the same peaceful accom- 
paniments, so grateful not only to yourself, but to the many friends 
who watch around you in your more immediate family, is the sincere 
hope of Yours very faithfully ” — 


Attached are the autograph signatures of sixty-one of the 
leading physicians of Boston and the immediate vicinity, 
beginning with that of Dr. Edward Reynolds, who was next 
in years to Dr. Bigelow. 
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Smith, 98-100. Ancestry, 98. Birth, 
tb. Education, 1b. Established in 
business in Boston, ib. Public offices, 
99. Contributions to the Proceed- 
ings of the Society, ib. Marriage, 
100. Death, id. 

Brown, Bartholomew, 121. 

Brown, Benjamin, 158. 

Brown, Rev. Chad, 86. 

Brown, Rev. Edmund, 145, 343. 

Brown, Gen. Jacob, 82. 

Brown, Gen. John M., elected a cor- 
responding member, 89. Accepts 
membership, 101. 

Brown, Joseph, 158. 

Brown, Josiah, 158. 

Brown, Nathaniel, 157. 

Brown, Capt. N., 237, 27a, 

Brown, Timothy, 158. 45) : 

Brown, William, 158 , 1 Wye 

Browne, Robert, 840. oe 

Brownell, Henry H., 455. 

Brunswick, Me., 16. 

Bryan, Kennedy, 80. 

Bryant, William C., ZZ.D., 14, 66, 
459. 

Buchanan, James, 200, 200 n. 

Buchanan, Pres. James, 82. 

Ruck, Peter John, M.D., 411. 

Buck, Miss , 863. 

Buckman, John, 158, 159. 

Buckminster, Rev. Joseph S., 403, 404. 

Budington, William Ives, D.D., death 
of, announced, 285. Remarks on 
the death of, by Dr. Ellis, 286. 

Buell, Joseph, 178 n., 182 n., 194. 
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Buffon, George Louis Leclerc, Comte 
de, 38. 

Bulkley, Rev. Peter, 342. 

Bullard, Capt. , 190. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 23, 48, 63, 232, 





287, 289, 200, 294, 815, 826, 829- | 


832. 

Bunker Hill Monument, plans and 
documents relating to the, presented, 
165. 

Bunker Hill Monument Association, 

28. 

Burdett, Rev. George, 3438. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, 23, 58, 90, 91. 

Burial-grounds, petition to the Gen- 
eral Court to preserve the old, in 
Massachusetts, 314. 

Buridan, John, 178. 

Burnet, Hon. Jacob, his “ Notes on 
the Northwestern Territory ’’ cited, 
187 n. 

Burnham, Edward, gift from, 234. 

Burnham, William, 182 n., 187, 187 n., 
193. 

Burton, Henry, 340. 

Burton, John Hill, D.C.Z., accepts 
membership, 33. 

By-Laws of the Society, amendments 
of the, proposed, 160; adopted, 170. 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord, 43, 
403. 


C. 


Cabinet of the Society, 2, 19, 328, 366. 
Accessions to the, for the year 
ending April, 1879, 69. Gifts to 
the, 78. 

Cabinet-keeper. See “ Appleton, Wil- 
liam 8.” 
Cabot, Hon. 

117 n., 364. 

Cabot, John, 877. 

Cadets, Independent Company of, 
their monument at Mount Auburn, 
438. 

Cesar, Caius Julius, 57, 459. 

Calamy, Edmund, D.D., his “ Con- 
tinuation of the Account of the 
Ejected and Silenced Ministers” 
cited, 245 n., 254 n. 

Calf, Capt. ——, 287. 

Callender, ——, 201, 202 n. 

Calvin, John, 277, 280. 

Cambridge, Mass., 6, 7, 12, 16, 26, 29, 
30, 36, 62 n., 76, 78, 114, 136, 138, 
145, 147, 151, 157 n., 186, 186 n., 234, 
236, 237, 262-268, 270-274, 274 n., 
275-278, 280, 281, 287, 330, 387, 344, 
846, 351, 352, 365, 389, 396, 408-410, 
419, 428, 420, 482, 460. 


George, 18, 114, 116, 
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| 
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Cambridge, N. Y., 825 n, 

Cambridge association of ministers, 
records of the, 262-281. Rules of 
the, 262,268. Address of the, to the 
Governor and Council, 270, 271. 
Circular letters from the, 280, 281. 

“Cambridge Platform,” the, 149 n., 
151, 169. 

Cambridge (£ng.) University, table 
of graduates of, in New England, 
852. 

Camden Society, 303. 

Campbell, , 200, 200 n. 

“ Campus Martius,” Marietta, 188 n. 

Canne, John, 173. 

Canning, George, 18. 

Canterbury, N. H., 155. 

Capen, John, 144, 144 n. 

Carleton, Osgood, an old map of Bos- 
ton by, exhibited, 3665. 

Carleton, Gov. Thomas, 210. 

Carlisle, Penn., 201, 201 n., 202 n. 

Carlow, , 376. 

Carpenter, . 197. 

Carrel, Mrs , 201. 

Carswell, Rev. Solomon, 256 n. 

Carter, Hendee, & Co., Messrs., 121. 

Carter, Richard B. (Carter, Hendee, & 
Co.), 121. 

Cartwright, Rev. Thomas, 340. 

Cartwright, Thomas, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, 305. 

Casco, Me., 353. 

Casey, Wanton, 182 n., 189, 189 n. 

Cassas, Louis Francois, his “ Voyage 
Pittoresque en Egypte et Syrie,” 
439. 

Castle Island, Boston Harbor, 19-21. 

Castle William, Boston Harbor, 89, 
289. 

Cavendish, George, 801, 304. 














| Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count, 313. 


“Caxton Memorial Bible,” the, 1. 

Chalmers, George, 378. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., 361. 

Chamberlain, John, 210 n. 

Chamberlain, Hon. Mellen, 76. Of 
committee to nominate officers, 51, 
862. Of committee to arrange the 
collection of autographs of Mrs. 
Grenville Temple Winthrop, 102, 
103. 

Chamberlain, Richard, 227. 





Chambers, Charles, portrait of, by 
Smibert, 96. 
Chambers, , 202, 202 n. 


Chambersburgh, Penn., 200 n. 
Champlain, Samuel de, 85. 

Chandler, //on. Peleg W., ZL.D., 885, 
Channing, Edward T., ZZ.D., 402. 
Channing, Walter, M.D., 399, 409. 
Chaplain, J. C., 103. 
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Charlemagne, 57. 

Charles 1. of England, 56 n., 380. 

Charles II. of England, 54, 224, 228. 

Charles X. of France, 309. 

Charles Albert, of Sardinia, 45. 

Charleston, S. C., 175. 

Charlestown, Mass., 110, 116, 254, 262, 
263, 263 n., 285, 246, 290, 317, 330, 
832, 336, 344, 365, 440. 

Charlton, Mass., 24. 

Charrier, , 173. 

Chase, George B., A.M., 51. Pre- 
sents an unfinished portrait of 
Washington Allston, from Mrs. G. 
T. Bigelow, 51. Of committee to 
examine the Treasurer’s accounts, 
51, 76, 362. 

Chase, Rev. Stephen, 156. 

Chase, Rev. Thomas, 256 n. 

Chatham, Earl of. See “ Pitt, Wil- 
liam.” 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 306. 

Chauncy, Rev. Charles, Pres. Harv. 
Coll., 16, 17, 842, 345, 348. 

Chauncy, Charles, D.D., 166. 

Cheever, Joshua, 187. 

Cheever, Rev. Samuel, 263. 

Cheever, , 173. 

Chelsea, Mass., 207, 328. 

Cheney, , 338. 

Chester, Col. Joseph L., LZ.D., 348. 

Chester, N. H., 156. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, 37. 

Chicago, Zil., 85, 461. 

Chicatabut, Jndian sachem, 52, 58. 

Childs, Benjamin, 157. 

Childs, Samuel, 157. 

Chilton, Mary (Mrs. Winslow), 23, 
130. 

Choate, Hon. Rufus, 47. 

Cholera in New York in 1832, 425- 
427. 

Christ Church, Boston, 120, 326. 

“Christian Examiner,” the, 878. 

Chrysostom, John, 280. 

Church, Thomas, his “History of 
Philip’s War ” cited, 223 n. 

Church records in the library of the 
Society, extracts from the Society’s 
records relative to the, 161. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 46. 

Cino da Pistoja, 310. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 55, 176 n.-178 n. 

Circourt, Count Adolphe de, 307-312. 
Tribute to the memory of, by the 
President, 807-313. ‘Tribute to, 
from Lamartine’s “History of the 
Revolution of 1848,” 808, 309; from 
Louis Favre, 812. 

Circourt, Count Albert de, 313. 

Clap, Capt. Roger, 131. 
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Clapp, Ebenezer, his “ History of Dor- 
chester ” cited, 143 n. 

Clapp, E. Herbert, gift from, 229. 

Clark, Alvan, 12. 

Clark, Benjamin, 234. 

Clark, John, 129. 

Clark, John, 4/.D., 284. 

Clark, Hon. John, 234. 

Clark, Martha, 234. 

Clark, Rebecca, 234. 

Clark, Robert, 234. 

Clark, Sarah, 234. 

Clark, Mrs. Sarah, 234. 

Clark, Hon. William, 233. 
of, 234. 

Clark, Lieut. William, 160. 

Clarke, Dorus, D.D., 24. 

Clarke, James Freeman, D.D., elected 
a resident member, 57. Accepts 
membership, 60. Remarks by, in 
regard to the closing of King’s 
Chapel and Granary _burial- 
grounds, 136. 

Clarke, John, 158. 

Clarke, John, D.D., 120, 166, 364. 

Clarke, Rev. Jonas, 317. 

Clarke, Gov. Walter, 223. 

Clarksburgh, W. Va., 195, 197. 

Clay, Hon. Henry, 231. 

Cleaveland, Parker, LL.D., 16. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, its removal from 
Egypt discussed, 242. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 63. 

Clifton, Richard, 340. 

Clinton, Mass., 284, 285. 

Coast Survey. See “ United States 
Coast Survey.” 

Cobb, Hon. David, 118, 114. 

Cobb, Hon. Samuel C., 232. 

Cobbet, Rev. Thomas, 142, 145. See 
also “ Whiting, S., and Cobbet, 
we 

Cobbett, Thomas, 228. 

Cochecho, N. H., at‘acked by Indians, 
220. 

Codman, Col. Charles R., 96. 

Coffin, Sir Isaac, 217. 

Coffin, Chief Justice Peter, 353, 354. 
Deed to, from Hope-Hood and 
other Indians, 354, 355. 

Cogswell, Joseph G., LZ.D., 356, 390. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 120. 

Colden, Hon. Cadwallader, M.D., 410. 

“Collections ” of the Society, 70, 111, 
238, 248, 298, 303, 335. Cited, 108 n., 
139 n., 207, 208 n., 220n., 221 n., 
222 n., 254 n., 867, 411 n. 

Collier, John Payne, 306. 

Colman, Benjamin, D.D., 87, 95, 263, 
267 n. Portrait of, by Smibert, 95. 

Colman, Mrs. Benjamin, portrait of, 
by Smibert, 95. 
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Colman, John, portrait of, by Smibert, 
95 


Colman, Mrs. John, portrait of, by 
Smibert, 95. 

Colmeiro, Manuel, 50. 
“Columbian Centinel,” 
Cited, 113 n., 117 n. 

Columbus, Christopher, 50, 361. 

Conant, Roger, 366, 367, 367 n., 868, 
868 n., 369, 369 n. Petition of, to 
the general court of Massachusetts, 
communicated by Mr. Deane, 366- 
868. 

Conant’s Island, Boston Harbor, 368. 

Concert Hall, Boston, 864 n. 

Concord, Mass., 243, 252, 259, 294, 315, 
$18, 819, 821-324, 8zv, 332, 342, 
380. 

Concord, N. H., 152, 158, 155, 156. 

Congregational Library Association, 
81 


the, 17 n. 


Congress of the United States, re- 
solve of the old, in 1781, to erect 
a@ monument at Yorktown, 232, 
293. 

Connecticut ‘‘ Archives of,’’ the, cited, 
222 n. “Colonial Reeords of” the, 
cited, 228 n. 

* Connecticut Courant,”’ the, 91. 

Constantine, arch of, 453. 

Converse, ——, 337. 

Conway, N. H., 415. 

Cook, Joseph, 157, 159. 

Cooke, Elisha, 52, 53. 

Coolidge, Joseph, 318, 366. 

Coolidge, Samuel, 837. 

Coolidge, ——, 338. 

Cooper, James, 403. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 234. 

Cooper, Samuel, 365. 

Cooper, Judge Samuel, 217. 

Cooper, Samuel, D.D., 166. 

Cooper, Rev. William, a portrait of, 
presented to the Society, 828. 

Cooper, ——, 403. 

Copeley, ——, 200. 

Copley, John Singleton, 233. 

Copley, Mrs. John S. (Clarke), 233. 

Copperopolis, Cal., 461. 

Copp’s Hill burying-ground, 234. 

Coriat, Thomas, 358. 

Corliss, George H., 283. 

Cornell, Gen. Ezekiel, 164. 

Cornwall (Eng.) association of minis- 
ters, 262 n. Records of the, 254—- 
262. List of members of the, 255, 
261. Constitution of the, 257-261. 

Cornwallis, Charles Cornwallis, Mar- 
quis, 232, 293. 

Correa de Serra. See “ De Serra.” 

Cotton, Rev. John, of Boston, 2, 8, 126, 
129, 180, 341, 845, 848, 441. 
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Cotton, Rev. John, of Plymouth, 248. 

Cotton, Rev. Josiah, 156. 

Cotton, Rev. Ward, 156. 

Council of the Society, 76, 77, 160, 
814, 327. Authorized to appropri- 
ate money for a calendar of the 
Lee papers, 48. Annual report of 
the, 66-68. Resolutions offered by 
the, 90. The subject of a proposed 
pension to the Misses Bates referred 
to the, 172. Authorized to send to 
Congress a memorial in aid of the 
proposed monument at Yorktown, 
232. Reports the same to the Soci- 
ety, 298, 294. 

Council, executive committee of the, 
76. 

Council Bluffs, Jowa, 461. 

Court of Vice-Admiralty over Amer- 
ica, remarks upon the establishment 
of a, by Mr. Tuttle, 291-293. List of 
persons appointed as officers of the, 
292. Proclamation issued by the, 
ib., 298. 

Cousin, Victor, 310. 

Cowdin, Mary (Mrs. Giles), 28. 

Cox, Lemuel, 215, 215 n. 

Coxe, John Redman, M.D., 398. 

Crabbe, Rev. George, LL.D., 4038. 

Cradock, Gov. Matthew, 124, 125. 

Craig, Neville B., his “ Olden Time” 
cited, 176 n. 

Cranch, , 158. 

Cranch, Hon. William, 19. 

Crane, Col. John, 164. 

Cranfield, Gov. Edward, 96, 107 n., 
224, 353. 

Crary, Col. ——, 191 n. 

Cresap Town, Md., 199 n. 

Crichton, James, 308. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 341, 842, 865. 

Crosbey, Joseph, 158. 

Crosby, Thomas, 844. 

Crowninshield; Benjamin, 17 n. 

Crowninshield, Hon. Benjamin W.,, 
356. 

Crowninshield, Edward A., A.M., 352, 
852 n., 355-358, 358 n., 359, 359 n. 
Memoir of, by Mr. Deane, 356-359. 
Birth and parentage, 356. Educa- 
tion, ib. Travels in Europe, ib. 
His love of books, 357. His library, 
358. Marriage, 359. Death, 356. 
Family, 359. 

Crowninshield, Edward A., 359. 

Crowninshield, Francis W., 359. 

Crowninshield, Frederic, 359. 

Crowninshield, Mrs. Mary (Board- 
man), 356. 

Crown Point, N. Y., 287. 

Crukshank, Joseph, 205, 205 n. 

Cullick, John, 146. 
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Cumberland, Md., 199, 199 n. 

Cunliff, Capt. Joseph, 210, 214, 215. 

Cunningham, Nathaniel, 93, 96. 

Cunningham, Capt. Nathaniel, 94. 

Cunningham, Co/,. Nathaniel, portrait 
of, by Smibert, 96. 

Cunningham, Ars. 
Boucher), 95. 
bert, 96. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Nathaniel (Miss 
Kilby), portrait of, by Smibert, 96. 

Cunningham, Ruth (Mrs. Otis), 93. 

Curtis, Benjamin R., gift from, 165. 

Curtis, Thomas B., 427. 

Cushing, Hon. Caleb, ZZ.D., 4-13, 61, 
66. Death of, announced, 3. Re- 
marks on, by the President, 3-5; by 
Mr. George B. Emerson, 6, 7; by 
Mr. Charles W. Tuttle, 7-12. Res- 
olution of the Society on the death 
of, 6. Mr. Tuttle appointed to pre- 
pare a memoir of, 49. 

Cushing, Rev. Jonathan, 152, 156. 

Cushing, Major Nathaniel, 177, 177 n. 

Cushing, s Bees 

Cushman, Rev. Robert, 358, 358 n. 

Custis, George W. P., 240. 

Cutler, David, 158. 

Cutler, Jarvis, 175, 188, 188 n. 

Cutler, Jonathan, 158. 

Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, DZ.D., 175, 
188 n., 411. 

Cutler, Rev. Robert, 155. 

Cutt, Pres. John, 107 n., 224. 

Cutter, Joseph, 186, 186 n. 

Cutting, Nathaniel, 99. 


Nathaniel (iss 


Portrait of, by Smi- 
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Daken, Amos, 158. 

Daken, Samuel, 158. 

Dakins, , 199. 

Dal, Rev. Nicholas, 149. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 297 n. 

Dalton, Sir James, 94. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Sen., 35, 46. 

Dana, Hon. Samuel, 113. 

Dana, Capt. William, 178, 178 n., 188 n. 

Danforth, Benjamin, 158. 

Danforth, Rev. Samuel, 142, 144. 

Danielsonville. See ‘ West Killingly, 
Conn.” 

Danvers, Mass., 192n., 278. The “ Ac- 
count of the Centennial Celebration 
in,” cited, 369 n. 

Dartmouth College, 24. 

Davenant, John, 340. 

Davenport, Addington, 55. 

Davenport, Henry, 95, 96. 

Davenport, /tev. John, 130, 146, 343, 
847, 348, 351. 





David, Zndian, 55. 

Davies, Richard, 144. 

Davis, Ebenezer, 24. 

Davis, Isaac P., 94. 

Davis, Gov. John, 5. 

Davis, Hon. Jolin, LL.D., 17, 64, 94, 
113, 136, 412, 416. 

Davis, Jonas, 177, 177 n. 

Davis, Ruth (Mrs. Washburn), 24. 

Davis, Samuel, 204, 204 n., 206 n. 

Davis, William, 217. 

Davis, ——, 198, 198 n., 199. 

Davis, , 245. 

Davis papers, the, 172. 

Davison, William, 341. 

Dawes, Col. Thomas, 131. 

Dawes, Hon. Thomas, 17, 18, 114, 217, 
218. 

Dawson, ——, 198, 198 n., 199. 

Day, Sherman, his “‘ Historical Collec- 
tions of Pennsylvania ” cited, 200 n. 

Deane, Charles, LL.D., 5, 68, 81, 
85, 88, 102, 117, 118, 122, 168-170, 
218, 294, 296, 298-800, 352, 355. 
Elected Corresponding Secretary, 
76. Corresponding Secretary, 33, 
50, 60, 77, 738, 101, 122, 229, 282, 360. 
Tribute to President Woods by, 15, 
16. Remarks by, on memorial stone 
of Castle Island fort, 19-22. Letter 
from Colonel Hoyt to, 55. Reads an 
extract from a letter from the Presi- 
dent, 61. Relates an incident in con- 
nection with Prince’s Annals, 64—66. 
Communicates gifts from Mr. Poole 
and Mr. J. F. Eliot, 85. Announces 
the publication of the Early Pro- 
ceedings, 88. Vote of thanks to, 89. 
Presents report of the committee on 
the Savage papers, 92. Calls at- 
tention to Dr. Watson’s article on 
Christ Church and the signal lan- 
terns, 120. Moves vote on Boston 
burial-grounds, 136. Communicates 
papers of Thomas Waillcut, 160. 
Remarks by, on the care of manu- 
scripts, 161, 162. Letter from, to 
Mr. Winthrop, 168, 169. Remarks 
by, on the sale of some of Thomas 
Prince’s books, 172-174. Suggests 
the publication of some manuscripts, 
243. Remarks by, with letter from 
Mr. Haven, in regard to Hall’s di- 
ary, 294, 205. Presents a memoir of 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, with explana- 
tory remarks, 298, 299. Moves votes 
about memoirs of deceased resident 
members, 299, 314. Memoir of Rev. 
Joseph Hunter by, 300-306. Re- 
marks by, on the death of Mr. 
Frothingham, 330-334. Memoir of 
Mr. E. A. Crowninshield by, 356- 
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259. Communicates a petition of 
Roger Conant, with remarks there- 
on, 866-370. 

Deane, Rev. Samuel, his “ History of 
Scituate ” cited, 207 n. 

Debating society in Marietta, Ohio, 
179, 179 n., 180, 188, 184, 185. 

Deblois, Louis, 97. 

Deblois, William, 217. 

De Butts, Elisha, 1/.D., 424. 

De Candolle, Alphonse Louis P. P., 
409, 413. 

Dedham, Mass., 76. 

Deerfield, Muss., 889, 840. 

Deering, Abby R. D. (Mrs. Sabine), 
882. 


Deering, Elizabeth M. (Mrs. Sabine), 
882. 

Delegates of the Oxford university 
press, gift from the, 1. 

“Democratic Review,” the, 165. 

Dennie, Joseph, letters from, to Jere- 
miah Mason, 362-365. 

De Peyster, Frederic, ZZ.D., 82. 
Elected an honorary member, 362. 
Derby, Miss Eleanor, letter from, rela- 
tive to a portrait of Dr. Clarke, read, 

120. 

Derby, Miss Harriet B., 120. 

Derby, James C., 459. 

Derby, John Clarke, 120. 

Derby, Mrs. ——, 120. 

De Serra, Abbé José Correa, 409, 413. 
Letter to Dr. Bigelow from, 412. 

Desfontaines, Réné Louiche, 409. 

Deshon, , 173. 

Deurell. See “ Durell, Peter.” 

Devol, Jonathan, 188 n. 

Dewey, Hon. Charles A., LD.D., 25. 

Dexter, Aaron, W:D., 395, 396. 

Dexter, Franklin, LZ.D., 356. 

Dexter, Prof. Franklin B., A.M., 64n., 
94n. Elected a corresponding mem- 
ber, 89. Accepts membership, 101. 
Paper by, on the “ Influence of the 
English Universities in the Devel- 
opment of New England,” 3840- 
862. 

Dexter, George, A.M., 89. Elected 
Recording Secretary, 76. Record- 
ing Secretary, 33, 50, 101, 121, 122, 
166, 229, 282, 294, 295 n., 307, 328, 
860. Of committee on the Lee 
papers, 19. Announces appoint- 
ments for memoirs made by the 
President, 51. Vote of thanks to, 
for the index to the Early Pro- 
ceedings, 89. Communicates Mr. 
A. T. Perkins’s additional notes on 
portraits by Blackburn and Smibert, 
93. Signs report of committee on 
the Bacon papers, 118. Remarks 
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by, on the death of Mr. Moerenhout, 
134, 1385. Presents report of the 
committee on the Holmes papers, 
136-140. Communicates the jour- 
nal of Thomas Wallcut, 174-206; 
the journal of Charles Turner, Jr., 
206-216. To prepare a report on 
unwritten memoirs of deceased resi- 
dent members, 29. Report on me- 
moirs of deceased members submit- 
ted, 314. Announces the death of 
Mr. Faribault, 362. 

Dexter, Henry, bust of Dr. Bigelow 
by, 437. 

Dexter, Henry M., D.D., remarks by, 
on a portion of the original manu- 
script of Prince’s Annals, and on 
John Robinson’s “ Essays,” 63, 64. 
Of committee on memoirs of de- 
ceased resident members, 315. 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall, D.D., 358. 

Dickinson, Rev. , oad, 

Dighton Rock, 458. 

Dikson, Edward, 158. 

Dix, Miss Dorcthea L., deposits a 
package of papers, 352. 

Dix, Gen. John A., remarks on the 
death of, by the President, 82, 83; 
by Dr. Lothrop, 84, 85. 

Dix, , of Marietta, 177. 

Dixson. See “ Dikson, Edward.” 

* Documentary History of New York.” 
See “O'Callaghan, Edmund.” 

Dodge, Capt. John, 183 n., 188 n., 
192 n, 

Dodge, ——, 183, 196-199, 201. 

Doersh, ——, 203. 

“Don Quixote,” 459. 

Dorchester, Mass., 116, 143, 143 n., 147, 
160, 237, 288, 343, 868, 365. Letters 
from the church in, to the Roxbury 
church, 143, 144. 

Dorr, Rev. Benjamin, his ‘“ Historical 
Account of Christ Church” cited, 
205 n. 

Doughty, Major John, 178 n. 

Douglass, William, M.D., 410. 

Dover, N.H., 107 n., 108, 110, 152, 156, 
219, 220, 223-227, 346, 358-355 n. 
Records of the town of, cited, 225. 

Dow, Henry, 224, 226, 228. 

Dow, Rev. Lorenzo, 371. 

Downing, Emanuel, 124. 

Downing, ——, 204 n. 

Dowse, Benjamin, 55. 

Dowse, Thomas, 70. 

Dowse fund, 70, 72-75. 

Dowse library, 70. 

Drake, Francis S., his “ Dictionary of 
American Biography” cited, 94. 
His “Town of Roxbury” cited, 
140 n., 364 n. 
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Drake, Samuel G., 65. 
of Boston ”’ cited, 51. 

Dudley, Gov. Joseph, 50, 52, 55, 69, 
227. 

Dudley, Gov. Thomas, 124, 129, 

Dunkard, Penn., 197 n. 

Dunstable, Mass., 867 n. 

Dunster, ev. Henry, Pres. Harv. Coll., 
140, 342, 348, 

Dunster, Henry, 158, 

Dunster, Jason, 158. 

Dunton, ——, 177. 

Durell, Peter, 158. 

Durham, N.#., 152, 153. 

Duxbury, Mass., 206, 344. 

Duyckinck, Evert A., A.M., 66. 

Dwiglit, Rev. Timothy, LL.D., Pres. 
Yale Coll., 161. 

Dwight, , of Brookfield, 838. 

Dyce, Rev. Alexander, 306. 


His “ History 


E. 


“Early Proceedings of the Society,” 
the, 67, 75, 119, 122, 154 n., 174, 243, 
254, 299. The first volume of the, 
announced, 88. Cited, 120 n., 254 n., 
268 n. 

Eastham, Mass., 344. 

Eastport, MJe., 374-376, 378, 879, 382. 

“ Eastport Sentinel,” the, 877. 

Eaton, Cyrus, 378. 

Eaton, Luther H., 216. 

Eaton, Nathaniel, 344. 
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152, 158, 155, 156. List of preachers 
at the annual meetings of the, 156. 
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ciety of, 447. 
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vices in the cause of, 449-456. 

Edward I. of England, 306. 

Edward II. of England, 306. 

Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, 94, 187. 

Egle, William H., M.D., his “ History 
of Pennsylvania ” cited, 200 n., 201 n. 

Eleanor of Castile, 306. 

Elgin marbles, the, 439. 

Eliot, Rev. John, the Apostle, 129, 142, 
148, 243, 348, 858, 861, 441. Letter to, 
from the Hadley church, 146-148. 
Letter of, to Mr. Hord, 245, 246. 
Letters of, to Mr. Ashurst, 246, 247, 
249, 250. Letter of, to the com- 
missioners of the united colonies 
in New England, 247-249. Letter 
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ter of, to Josiah Quincey, 17-19. 
Letter to, from Dr. Jenks, 86-88. 

Eliot, John F., 19n., 85. Gift from, 
165. 
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Elizabethtown, Penn., 208. 

Elliot, Robert, 226, 228. 

Elliot, ——, 183. 

Elliott, Stephen, ZZ.D., 412. 

Ellis, Charles M., his “ History of 
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Ellis, George E., D.D., 35, 46, 67, 294, 
830, 370. Appointed to prepare a 
memoir of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 51. 
Elected Vice-President, 76. Re- 
marks by, on the publication of the 
“Early Proceedings,” 88, 89. Calls 
attention to the services of two 
ladies in the war of 1812, 170-172. 
Moves the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine the early vol- 
umes of the “Collections,” 283. 
Remarks by, on the death of Dr. 
Budington, 286. Announces the 
second volume of the “ Sewall Pa- 
pers,” 288. Memoir of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow by, 883-467. 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo, LZ.D., 459. 

Emerson, Jtev. William, 403. 
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234. 

Emmons, , 173. 

Endicott, Gov. John, 128, 129, 867, 369. 

Endicott, Hon. William C., 67, 369, 
370. 

Epping, N. H., 155. 

Epsom, N. H., 158. 

Erskine, David Montague, 116. 
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Erving, George W., 365, 

Erving, John, 117. 
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Comte d’, 163, 164. 

Eustis, Jacob, 117. 

Eustis, Gov. William, 19. 
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Evans, Rev. Joseph, 300. 

Evarts, Hon. William M., 239, 377 
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Evelyn, Rev. William, 289. 
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and Letters of,” 288-291. ‘‘ Memo: 
and Letters of,” presented, 328. 

Evens, John, 355. 

Everett, //on. Alexander H., ZZ.D., 
390, 401, 403. 

Everett, //on. Edward, LL.D., 6,7, 14, 
47, 91, 402, 447, 461. Note of, to 
Dr. Bigelow, 440. 

Everett, William, PA.D., 242. 

Everett statue, Boston, the, 428. 

Exeter, N. H., 152, 158, 156, 186 n., 
219, 224-227, 352, 355 n. 
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Fahnstock, ——, 204. 

Fairbanks, George R., 79. 

Fairfax, ‘Thomas, Lord, 341. 

Falke, Dr. Jacob, 67. 

Falmouth, Mass., 353 n. 

Faneuil, Peter, 132. 

Faneuil Hall, Bosfon, 181. 

Faribault, G. B., death of, announced, 
862. 

Farmer, John, letters of, to Dr. 
Holmes, 152-156. His edition of 
Belknap’s New Hampshire cited, 
107 n., 219 n., 220 n., 222 n., 224 n., 
226 n., 227 n. 

“ Farmer’s Museum,” the, 362. 

Farmington, Conn., 147. 

Farmington, N. H., 355 n. 

Farrar, George, 158. 

Farrar, Samuel, 158. 

Farrel, Mrs. , 200 n. 

Farrow, George, 159. 

Favre, Louis, his life of Pasquier 
cited, 312. His tribute to Count 
Circourt, 7b. 

Fayerweather, John, 52, 53. 
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Fellows, Col. John, 181 n. 
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Fenno, John A., gift from, 328. 

Fenton, Thomas, 217. 

Fenwick, George, 343. 

Ferguson, Hugh, 205. 

Fessenden, Samuel, 159. 

Fessenden, Thomas, 157-159. 

Field, Thomas, 210, 212. 

Field, , 197. 

First Church, Boston, 166, 848, 884. 
Early records of the, 160, 161. 

Fish, Ebenezer, 159. 

Fish, Nathan, 158, 159. 

Fisher, Richard S., his “Gazetteer of 

Maryland ” cited, 198 n., 199 n. 
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Flattich, Gustav H., 20. 

Flavigny, Maurice Adolphe Charles, 
Comte de, 309. 

Fleming, Rev. Francis, 206, 206 n. 

Fletcher, Thomas, 217. 

Flint, Joshua B., M.D., 425, 426. 

Florida Historical Society, 79. 

Flynt, Tutor Henry, account of the 
estate of, 157-160. 

Flynt, Josiah, 160. 

Follett, Nicholas, 226, 228. 

Folsom, Charles, A.M., 22 n. 

Foote, Rev. Henry W., A.M., 229. 

Forbes, Rev. James, 255, 256, 256 n., 
261. 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D., 448. 

Force, Peter, 858. His ‘“ American 
Archives ” cited, 62 n., 63 n. 

Fordham, Rev. Robert, 343. 

Fort Harmar, Marietta, Ohio, 178 n. 

Fort Independence, Boston Harbor, 21. 

Fort William, Boston Harbor, 20-22. 

Foster, Rev. Edmund, 156. 

Foster, George B., 865. 

Foster, John, 249. 

Foster, , 160. 

Fox, Rev. Jabez, 268, 266, 268-270, 
272, 274, 275. 

Fox, Rev. John, 2638. 

Foxcroft, Joseph E., 214. 

Fox Point, 354 n. Communication on 
the supposed massacre at, by Mr. 
Tuttle, 105-111. 

Framingham, Mass., 338, 872, 3878, 
879, 385. 

Francis, Capt. Ebenezer, 236. 

Franke, August Hermann, 149 n. 

Frankfort, Ay., 81, 231. 

Frankland, Sir Henry, 234. 

Franklin, Benjamin, ZZ.D., 35, 68, 
181, 132, 812, 372, 418, 469. 

Franklin, Walter, 154. 

Franklin statue, Boston, the, 460. 

Frarey, Theophilus, 52, 53. 

Fraser, Prof. Alex. Campbell, 94 n. 

Frederick William III. of Prussia, 
808. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
810. 

Fredericksburg, Va., 241. 

Fredericton, NV. B., 209, 210, 210 n. 

Freeman, Col. Constant, 217. 

Freeman, James, D.D., 217, 218. 

Freeport, Me., 88. 

French Village, NV. B., 212, 212 n. 

Friends, a tavern, 198. 

Friendsville, Md., 198 n. 
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Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Comte de, 
224, 226. 

Frothingham, Nathaniel L., D.D., 161. 

Frothingham, Hon. Richard, LZ.D., 
77, 122. Vote of thanks to, on retire- 
ment from the executive commit- 
tee, 76, 77. Death of, announced 
by the President, 328-331. Resolu- 
tion of the Society, 331. Remarks 
by Mr. Deane, 331-334. Remarks 
by Mr. Smith, 334, 335; by Mr. C. 
F. Adams, Jr., 335-337. His ‘ His- 
tory of the Siege of Boston ” cited, 
181 n. 

Frye, Major, , 48. 

Fryer, Nathaniel, 226, 228 

Fuller, John, 158. 

Fuller, Jonathan, 158, 159. 

Fuller, Jonathan, 3d, 159. 

Fuller, Joshua, 158, 159. 

Fuller, Josiah, 158. 

Funeral sermons, remarks by the Presi- 
dent concerning, 166-170. 
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Gadsden, Gen. Christopher, 80. 
Gage, Gen. Thomas, (ov. of Mass., 
816-318, 321, 324, 325. 
Gallatin, Albert, ZL.D., 811, 379, 
379 n. 

Gardiner, John S. J., D.D., 403. 

Gardiner, William H., 356. 

Gardner, Capt. Andrew, 222 n, 

Gardner, Henry, 159. 

Gardner, John, 193, 194, 194 n. 

Garfield, Edward, 157. 

Garland, John, 158. 

Gates, Sir Thomas, 297 n. 

Geister, , 150. 

General fund of the Society, 69, 72, 
75. 

“Gentleman’s Magazine,” the, cited, 
298. 

George III. of England, 58, 155, 155 n., 
2ll xn. 

Georgetown, D.C., 200. 

Georgia Historical Society, 79. 

Germantown, Penn., plan of the battle 
of, exhibited, 119, 

Gerrish, Capt. John, 106, 225, 228. 

Gerrish, , 172. 

Gerry, Hon. Elbridge, 112, 116, 117. 

Gesner, Abraham, 4/.D., his ‘“ New 
Brunswick ” cited, 210 n.-212 n. 

Gibbs, Rev. Henry, 268, 280. 

Gilbert, Col. Thomas, 209, 209 n. 
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28 


Giles, Mrs. Mary (Cowdin), 28. 
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Gill, John, 217. 

Gilman, Benjamin Ives, 186 n. 

Gilman, Judge Joseph, 186, 186 n., 
187, 193. 

Gilman, Rev. Nicholas, 153. 

“Gilpin, John,” 459. 

Gloucester, Mass., 60, 414, 416. 

Glover, Gen. John, 164. 

Goddard, Delano A., A.M., 294. Ex- 
hibits some papers of the Bennington 
monument association, 63. Elected 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Council, 76. Remarks 
by, on the battle of Bennington, 
90-92. His paper on “‘ Newspapers 
and Newspaper-writers in New Eng- 
land ” cited, 362. 

Goddard, Josiah, 157, 158. 

Goffe, William, the Regicide, 55, 56, 
56 n. 

Gondemar, Count. See “‘ Acuna.” 

Goodale, Major Nathan, 178, 178 n., 
184, 188 n., 191. 

Goodell, Abner C., A.AZ., 67. 

Goodwin, John, 341. 

Goodwin, Thomas, 341. 

Goodwin, William, signs letters to the 
Roxbury church, 144-148. 

Gookin, Gen. Daniel, 154, 154 n., 249, 
262, 253. 

Gookin, Hon. Daniel, 154, 154 n. 

Gookin, Rev. Daniel, 154. 

Gookin, John, 154 n. 
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154, 263, 266, 268, 274 n. 

Gookin, Rev. Nathaniel, of Hampton, 
154, 154 n. 
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Hampton, 154, 156. 

Gordon, Col. Hugh Mackay, 217. 
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19, 111-114, 182. 

Gorges, Ferdinando, 358. 

Gorham, John, M.D., 896, 897, 408, 
409. 

Gorton, Samuel, 358. 

Gosport, NV. H., 156. 

Gosse, Capt. ——, 338. 

Goue, Edward, 228. 

Gould, Augustus A., M.D., 447. 

Gournay, Sir Thomas de, 306. 

Gouvion, Lt.-Col. Jean Baptiste, 164. 

Gove, Edward. See “ Goue, Edward.” 

Gower, Hon. Leveson, 290. 

Granary burial-ground, Boston, 132, 
136. 

Grasse-Tilly, Francois Joseph Paul, 
Comte de, 232, 293. 

Gray, Prof: Asa, LLL.D., 409, 414, 424. 

Gray, Francis C., LL.D., 416, 416. 

Gray, Harrison, 159. 
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Gray, Hon. William, 98, 116, 117. 

Gray, Rev. Zachary, LL.D., his “ Ex- 
amination of Neal’s History of the 
Puritans” cited, 17. 

Green, Ashbel, D.D., 206, 206 n. 

Green, Henry, 226, 228. 

Green, Rev. Henry, 843. 

Green, Matilda F. (Mrs. Sabine), 
382. 

Green, Samuel A., M.D., 66, 67, 118, 
122, 294. Elected Librarian, 76. 
Librarian, 33, 50, 60, 78, 101, 121, 
165, 229, 282, 807, 828, 360. Libra- 
rian’s annual report, 68, 69. Pre- 
sents the request of the city clerk 
of Boston for church records, 101. 
Of committee on the Winthrop 
autographs, 102, 108. Signs report 
of committee on the Coast survey 
letter, 105. Presents Mr. Latham’s 
bibliographical note on the Bridge- 
water collection of music, 121. 
Communicates the record of dona- 
tion of early records, 160, 161. 
Reads a letter from Miss E. S. 
Quincy, 233. Communicates letters 
of S. Sweat, 286. Communicates 
Dudley Woodbridge’s diary, 337. 

Green, ‘Timothy, 173. 

Greene, Charles, 191. 

Greene, Gardiner, 460. 

Greene, Griffin, 188 n.-193. 

Greene, Gen. Nathanael, 80, 164, 189 n. 
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Greenwood cemetery, Brooklyn, 484. 
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Gridley, William, 184, 184 n., 192, 194. 

Griffin, ——, 287. 

Griffith, Mujor , 212. 

Grigsby, Hon. Hugh B., ZZ.D., 80, 
231, 326. Extracts from letters of, 
to the President, 47, 119, 120. 

Grose, Francis, his “‘ Classical Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tongue ” cited, 
198 n. 

Gross, , innkeeper, 203. 

Groton, Conn., 337. 

Guild, Rev. Edward C., gift from, 2. 
Vote of thanks to, ib. 

Guild, the Misses ——, gift from, 63. 
Vote of thanks to, id. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume, 
37. 
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Hackett, Frank W.., gift from, 165. 

Hackett, Hon. William H. Y., 1665. 

Hadley, Mass., 56, 56 n., 146 n., 148n. 

Hadley Church, 146 n. Letter from, 
to Rev. John Eliot, 146-148. 

Hagur, William, 157. 

Hahaton, William, Zndian, 52, 54. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 15,358, 358 n. 

Hale, Edward E., D.D., 52. Calls at- 
tention to the preliminary sheets of 
the Latin School catalogue, 51. 
Exhibits the original of the deed of 
Boston from Wampatuck and other 
Indians, ib. Reads a paper on the 
Hessian flags, 57. Memoir of Hon. 
Lorenzo Sabine by, 371-382. His 
memoir of Albert Gallatin cited, 
879 n. 

Hale, Hon. George S., 92. 

Hale, Nathan, LL.D., 402. 

Hale, , 264. 

Halifax, N. S., 291-293. 

Hall, Rev. David, 294, 295, 295 n., 296. 
Remarks by Mr. Deane, concerning 
the diary of, 294, 295. Letter from 
Mr. S. F. Haven in regard to the 
diary of, 296. 

Hall, Dr. David E., 295, 295 n. 

Hall, Richard, 144, 144 n. 

Hall, Sarah S., 295 n. 

Hall, , 206. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 133. 

Haller, Albert von, 44. 

Hallowell, Me., 436, 438. 

Halsey, Rev. Joseph, 255, 261. 
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to, from Hon. L. Sabine, 381. 

Hammon, Ebenezer, 157. 

Hammond, Capt. Lawrence, 110. 

Hampton, N. /7/., 153, 156, 219, 224- 
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Hampton Falls, N. H., 156. 

Hancock, Gov. John, 182, 199, 289, 
317. 

Hancock, Rev. Robert, 256 n. 

Hancock, Rev. Thomas, 255. 

Hancock, Md., 199. 

Handcock, Miss —, 94. 

Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
Company, 69. 

Harcourt, Co/. William, 290. 

Hardie, James, his ‘* Philadelphia Di- 
rectory ” cited, 206 n. 

Harding, Chester, 51, 69. 

“Harleian Miscellanies,” the, cited, 
165 n. 

Harmar, Gen. Josiah, 178 n. 
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Harris, Thaddeus Mason, D.D., his 
“ Journal of a Tour to Ohio” cited, 
200 n. 

Harrisburgh, Penn., 202, 202 n., 203. 

Harrison, Aev. Francis, 255, 256. 

Harrison, Pres. William Henry, 379. 

Hart, Charles Henry, LL.B., 326, 
327 n. Gift from, 229. Communi- 
cates to the Society an autograph 
memorandum of John Randolph, 
826. 

Hartford, Conn., 56, 145, 200, 348, 
858 n. 

Harvard, Rev. John, 342, 348, 441. 

Harvard College, 19, 25, 26, 34, 36, 46, 
59, 96, 99, 111, 117 n., 121, 131, 139, 
155, 166 n., 177 n., 178 n., 179 n., 263 n., 
837, 844, 346, 847, 350, 856, 362, 386, 
887, 889-896, 898, 400, 406, 408-411, 
417, 422. Bicentennial celebration 
at, 460. 

Harvard College library, 198 n. 

Harvard College, medical school of, 
894, 395, 409, 419, 421, 467. 

“ Harvard Register,” the, 37. 

Harvey, Rev. Richard, 256, 256 n. 

Harwood, , 250. 

Haskel, Major Jonathan, 177, 177 n. 

Hastings, Benjamin, 159. 

Hastings, Jonathan, 157, 159. 

Hastings, Samuel, 159. 

Hastings, Warren, 459. 

Hatfield, Mass., 389. 

Hathorne, William, 93. 

Haven, O. D., 63. 

Haven, Samuel, D.D., 153, 155, 156. 

Haven, Samuel F., LL.D., 294, 295. 
Letter from, to Mr. Deane, about 
the diary of Rev. David Hall, 296. 
His “ Archeology of the United 
States ” cited, 176 n. 

Haynes, Aquila, 87. 

Haynes, Henry W., A.M., 242. Elected 
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membership, 122. 

Haynes, John, 87. 

Haynes, Gov. John, 86, 87. 

Haynes, Rev. Joseph, 87. 

Haynes, Mary (Mrs. Jenks), 87. 

Haynes, Samuel, 87. 

Hayward, Francis, .D., 301. 

Hayward, Lemuel, M.D., 400. 

Hayward, Mary (Mrs. Hunter), 801. 

Hazewell, Charles C., 373, 378. 

Heard, Hon. John, 102. 

Heard, John, Sen. (7), 106. 

Heard, Richard, 159. 

Hearne, Rev. Thomas, 255. 

Heath, Isaac, 142, 142 n. 

Hemenway, Moses, D.D., 156. 

Hendee, Charles J. (Carter, Hendee, & 
Co.), 121. 


Henksman, ——, 249. 

Henly, , 249. 

Henry V. of England, 3065. 

Henshaw, John A., 72. 

Henshaw, Col. William, 32 

Herbert, George, 342. 

Herd, Benjamin, 355. 

Herington, Jonathan, 158. 

Herrick, Edward C., 94. 

Hersey, Ezekiel, A.M., 395. 

Hewley, Lady Sarah, 806. 

Hewson, Thomas G., M.D., 424. 

Hey wood, Oliver, 305. 

Hickes, Rev. Giasper, 255 n. 

Higginson, Rev. Francis, 123, 125, 340, 
$46, 358. 

Higginson, Thomas W., A.M., 50. 
Elected a resident member, 352. 
Accepts membership, 360. His 
“ Young Folks’ History of the Unit- 
ed States ” cited, 91. 

Hildreth, Samuel P., M.D., 181 n., 
185n. His “ Pioneer History ” cited, 
176 n., 181 n., 183 n., 184 n., 186 n- 
189 n., 191 n., 193 n., 194 xn. His 
“ Memoirs of the Pioneer Settlers ”’ 
cited, 176 n., 177 n., 179 n., 186 n., 
190 n., 192 n., 195 n. 

Hill, Hon. Aaron, 113. 

Hillard, Hon. George 8., LL.D., 33, 35- 
39, 44-47, 61, 66. The death of, an- 
nounced, 33. Remarks on the death 
of, by Mr. Winthrop, 35-38. Reso- 
lution of the Society, on the death 
of, 38. Tribute of Dr. Holmes to, 
38-40. ‘Tribute of Mr. Saltonstall, 
44-46. Letter from Mr. Tuttle on 
the death of, 47. A portrait of, pre- 
sented to the Society, 166. 

Hilton, William, 228. 

Hingham, Mass., 346. 

Hinsdell, Rev. Ebenezer, 337. 

Hinsdell, M., of Deerfield, 339, 340. 

Hirst, Grove, 87. 

Hitchcock, Gad, 157. 

Hoar, Hon. E. Rockwood, LZ.D., re- 
marks by, with regard to the closing 
of the King’s Chapel and Granary 
burial-grounds, 136. Of committee 
to present a petition to the Legis- 
lature, concerning ancient burial- 
grounds, 314. 

Hoar, John, 157. 

Hobbs, Ebenezer, 157. 

Hobby, Mrs. Anne, 95. 

Hobby, Sir Charles, 95. 

Hobby, Judith (Mrs. Colman), 95. 

Hobby, William, 95, 

Hobs, Morris, 228. 

Hodgson, Mrs. Margaret T., 79. 

Hodgson, William B., 79. 

Hogkins, John. See “ Kankamagus.” 
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Holbrook, J. C. (Richardson, Lord, & 
Holbrook), 121. 

Holland, Park, 210 n., 216, 216 n. 

Holmes, Abiel, L).D., 1386-139, 139 n., 
140, 152, 154, 154 n., 156, 156 n. 
Letters to, from John Farmer, 152- 
154, 155, 156. Letter to, from Dr. 
Trumbull, 151, 152. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell,M.D., 67, 122, 
131, 424, 427, 442, 450, 460. Re- 
marks by, on the death of Hon. 
George S. Hillard, 38-40. His trib- 
ute to Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 40-44. 
His memorial sketeh of Dr. Bigelow 
cited, 885. 

Holmes papers, the, 140 n., 151 n. 
Report on, by Mr. Dexter, 186-160. 
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a corresponding member, 48. <Ac- 
cepts membership, 50. 

Homans, Charles D., M.D, 95. 

Homans, Mrs. Hannah, portrait of, by 
Smibert, 95. 

Homans, John, portrait of, by Smibert, 
95. 

Homer, Jonathan, D.D., 217, 218. 
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Hood, Robin, 305. : 

Hood, Robin, an Indian, 852, 353. 

Hooke, Rev. William, 345, 347. 
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from, 102. Vote of thanks to, ibd. 

Hooker, Rev. Thomas, 341, 345, 347, 
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Hoope-Whood. See “ Hope-Hood.” 

Hooper, Robert W., M.D., 427. 

Hope, Sir William, 173. 

Hope-Hood, an /ndian, 106, 352, 352 n., 
3653, 353 n., 354 n ,355. Deed from, 
to Peter Coffin, 354-355. 

Hope-Hood’s Point, 354. 

Hopkins, W., 143. 

Hord, , 245. 

Hore, John, 158. 

Horton, ——, 198. 

How, ——, 338. 

Howard, Charles, 292. 

Howard, , 212. 

Howe, George Augustus, 
243. Death of, 244. 

Howe, Henry, his “‘ Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio” cited, 184 n., 189 n. 

Howe, Hon. Samuel, 36. 

Howe family, the, 387. 

Howell, Reading, 200 n., 201 n., 202 n. 

Howland, John, 65. 

Howland, John, of Providence, 65. 

Hoyt, Albert H., 56n. Letter from, 
to Mr. Deane, 55-56. 

Hubbard, Rev. William, 108 n., 852, 
852 n., 353, 358, 367, 369, 369n. His 
“Indian Wars” cited, 862. His 
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“ History of New England ” cited, 
869 n. 
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Huckin, Lieut. James, 222 n. 

Hudson, Hon. Charles, a paper on the 
life and character of Major Pitcairn 
communicated by, through the Pres- 
ident, 315. 

Huet, Aev. Ephraim, 343. 

Huggins. See “ Huckin, J.” 

Hull, Rev. Joseph, 343. 

Humboldt, F. H. Alexander, Baron 
von, a portrait of, presented to the 
Society, 229. 
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“ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,” the, 
379. 
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moir of, by Mr. Deane, 800-306. 
Birth and ancestry, 800. Early 
education, 300, 801. A student of 
divinity, 301. Settlement, ib. Mar- 
riage, 1b. Notices of the works of, 
302-304. Connection with the Rec- 
ord Commission, 302. His interest 
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New Orleans, Za., 175, 177, 190. 

Newport, R. J., 94, 163, 164. 

New South Church, Boston, 111. 

Newton, A/uss., 51, 76, 887. 

Newton, Penn , 201 n. 

New York, N. Y., 16, 69, 81, 85, 119, 
120, 138, 163, 163 n., 164, 168, 206 n., 
212, 234, 200, 358 n., 360, 361, 408, 
424-426, 459, 460. Cholera in, in 
1882, 425, 427. 
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New York “Colonial Documents” 
the, cited, 353 n. 

New York, ‘Documentary History 
of,” cited, 110 n., 220 n. 

New York Crystal palace, 459. 

New York Historical Society, 81, 82, 
133, 362. 

“ New York World,” the, 240. 

Nichols, John, 173. 

Nicholson, Arthur (?), 215, 215 n., 216. 

Norcross, Rev. Nathaniel, 341. 

Norman, John, 865. 

Norris, Rev. Edward, 343. 

North, Frederick, Lord, 316. 

“ North American Review,” the, 875, 
378, 447. 

North Andover, Mass., 3, 100. 

Northampton, Mass., 36, 356. 

North Conway, N. H., 284. 

North Hampton, N. //., 156. 

North Haven, Conn., 151. 

Northumberland, Dukes of. See “ Per- 
cy.” 

Norton, Rev. John, 145, 146 n., 205, 
842, 345, 348. 

Norton, Capt. ——, 205. 

Norwalk, Conn., 101. 

Norwich, Conn., 146 n. 

Norwich, V2., 98. 

Norwich University, Vz., 98. 

Norwoo, or Norwoottuck (Hadley, 
Mass.), 146 n., 148, 148 n. 

Nottingham, N. H., 153. 

Nourse, Benjamin F., gift from, 48. 
Vote of thanks to, 49. 

“Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,” 
the, 310. 

Nowell, Increase, 129. 

Noyes, Rev. James, 344. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia, gift from the, 78. 

Nuttall, Thomas, 412. 

Nye, Horace, his ‘“ Reminiscences” 
cited, 184 n. 


oO. 


Oakland, Cal., 461. 

Oakley, Frank, 135. 

O’Callaghan, Edmund B., 4.D., his 
“Documentary History of New 
York ” cited, 110 n., 220 n. 

Ochterlony, Sir David, 217. 

Odell, Rev. Jonathan, 210, 210 n., 211. 

Odlin, Rev. John, 156. 

(Edipus, 439. 

Oglethorpe, Gen. James, 80. 

Ohio Company, 174, 180n., 188 n., 
189, 189 n., 190, 190 n., 191 n., 192 n. 

Ohio, Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of, publications of the, cited, 
185 n. 
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Old Braintree, Mass., 56 n. 

Oldham, John, 368. 

Old South Church, Boston, 57, 129, 
131, 160, 173, 174, 888. <A collec- 
tion of plans and drawings of the, 
presented to the Society, 104. See 
also “ Third Church, Boston.” 

Old Town, Md., 199, 199 n. 

Oliver, Col. Alexander, 178, 178 n., 
188 n. 

Oliver, Mrs. Alexander, 178. 

Oliver, Benjamin Lynde, M.D., 176 n. 

Oliver, Betsy (vrs. Symmes), 178, 
178 n. 

Oliver, Daniel, ZZ.D., 890. 

Oliver, Col. Robert, 188 n., 189, 189 n., 
191, 192, 192 n., 194. 

Omaha, Neb., 461. 

“ Opinione Republique,” the, 310. 

Osborn, Ruth (Js. Vinal), 93. 

Otis, Hon. Harrison Gray, 114, 117. 

Otis, James, 93, 330, 441. 

Otis, Mrs. James, 95, 96. 
by Blackburn, 93. 

Ould Robin, an /ndian, 358-855. 


Oxford University, table of gradu- | 


ates of, in New England, 352. 


Oxford University press, gift from the | 


Delegates of the, 1. 


Oyster River, N. H., 106. Attacked | 


by Indians, 222. 


P. 


Paddy, Deacon William, 13. 

Paige, Lucius R., D.D., presents to 
the Society an orderly book of Col. 
Hutchinson, as a gift from Mr. Ed- 
ward Burnham, 234. 
of Cambridge ” cited, 274 n. 

Paintings and Engravings of the Soci- 
ety, catalogue of the, proposed, 101. 


Palfrey, Hon. John G., LL.D., 869 n. | 


Incident related by, at the Dan- 
vers centennial celebration, 869. His 
statement as to its authenticity, 
370. 
land ” cited, 219 n., 381 n. 

Palfrey, Peter, 369 n. 

“Pall Mall Budget,” the, 1. 

Park, Thomas, 157-159. 

Park, Thomas, of Newton, 157. 

Park, William, 157. 

Parker, Hon. Francis E., gift from, 1. 

Parker, Hon. Joel, LL.D., 82. 

Parker, John, 158. 

Parker, Capt. John, 319, 320. 

Parker, Rev. Thomas, 348. 

Parker, Capt.——, 48. Extract from 
the codenty book of, 48, 49. 


| Parsons, 


Portrait of, | 








His “ History | 


His “History of New Eng- | 
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Parkman, Francis, ZZ.B., 311, 314, 
466. Reads a letter accompanying 
a gift from Edward Wheelwright, 
104. 

Parkman, Samuel, 243. 

Parkman, William, 244 n. Extracts 
from the journal of, 243, 244. 

Parks, Luther, M.D., 58. 

Parris, Rev. Samuel, 263. 

Enoch, 176 n., 179, 179 n., 
180, 181, 181 n., 183-185, 195. 

Parsons, Capt. Lawrence, 324. 

Parsons, Gen. Samuel H., 176, 176 n., 
179 n., 180, 191 n. 

Parsons, Theophilus, ZZ.D., his “ Me- 
moir of Theophilus Parsons ” cited, 
117 n. 

Parsons, , 838. 

Partridge, Capt. Alden, 98. 

Partridge, Rev. Ralph, 341, 343. 

Partridge, Capt. ——, 216. 

Pasquier, Etienne-Denis, Due de, 312. 

Paterson, William, his “ Practical 
Statutes of the Session of 1861” 
cited, 211. 

Pattee, William S., M.D., his “His- 
tory of Old Braintree and Quincy ” 
cited, 56 n. 

Paul, Mrs. , 204. 

Pawtucket, R. /., 86, 87, 252. 

Peabody, Andrew P., D.D., 22. Me- 
moir of Gov. Washburn by, 23- 

) 


Peabody, George, LL.D., 70. 

Peabody, Rev. Uliver, 338. 

Peabody Foundation for education in 
the southern states, remarks by the 
President on a medal awarded to 

| the, 103, 104. 

| Peabody fund, 70, 71, 73-75. 


Peale, Rembrandt, 361. 

Pearson, ev. Eliphalet, ZZ.D., 389. 

Peasley, ——, 212. 

Peck, Rev. Robert, 341. 

Peck, Prof. William D., 408, 410. 

Peden, Col. , 208, 208 n. 

Peirce, Benjamin, his “History of 
Harvard University ” cited, 115 n. 

Peirce, James, 159. 

Peirpont. See “ Pierpont.” 

Pelham, Herbert, 344. 

Pemberton, Rev. Ebenezer, 263. 

Pemberton, Hannah (J/rs. Colman), 
95. 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 
81, 290. 

Pennsylvania hospital, 205 n. 

Penry, John, 340, 342. 

Pepperell, Sir William, 87. 

Percival, Hon. Spencer, 292. 

Percy, Algernon George, Duke of 
Northumberland, 230. 
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Percy, Hugh, 1st Duke of Northumber- 
land, 291, 29°. 

Percy, Hugh, 2nd Duke of Northumber- 
land, 290, 291. Portrait of, pre- 
sented to the town of Lexington, 
230, 281. 

Perkins, Augustus T., A.M., 233. 
Communicates additional notes on 
the portraits of Blackburn and Smi- 
bert, 93. 

Perkins, Charles C., A.M., 67, 68, 242. 
Of a committee to nominate officers, 
51. Presents the annual report of 
the Council, 66. Vote of thanks 
to, 76. 
from the nominating committee, 76. 
Remarks by, on a visit to Washing- 
ton’s birthplace, 289-242. 

Perkins, William, gift from, 828. Vote 
of thanks to, 7. 

Perkins, Capt. William E., 328. 

Perry, Prof. Arthur L., extract from a 
letter from, 92. 

Peters, Rev. Thomas, 844. 

Petersham, Mass., 165. 

Peterstown, Penn., 200 n. 

Petigru, James Louis, LZ.D., 80. 

Pfister, Major , von, 58. Vote of 
thanks to, 59. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, 390, 410. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, New Haven, 
81. 

Philadelphia, Penn., 18, 81, 174, 183 n., 
201, 202, 204, 204 n., 206 n., 213, 229, 
290, 326, 862, 374, 895, 398, 401, 405, 
408, 412, 414, 424, 447. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad Co., 71. 

Philenia, pseudon., 363. 

Philip, /ndian king, 181, 852, 887. 

Philip’s war, 371. 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, 15. 

Phillips, Benjamin, 159. 

Phillips, John, 341. 

Phillips, Col. John, 100. 

Phillips, Mary Ann (Mrs. Brooks), 
100. 

Philpe, Rev. Thomas, 255. 

Phipps, Albert, gift from, 51. 

Phenix, S. Whitney, gift from, 101. 

Physick, Philip S., M.D., 398. 

Pickering, Capt. John, 224, 226, 227, 
227 n., 228. 

Pickering, Col. Timothy, DZ.D., 441. 

Pierce, Pres. Franklin, 8, 9. 

Pierce, John, D.D., 18, 18 n. His in- 
terleaved triennial catalogues placed 
in the library, 59. 

Pierpont, Rev. John, 31. 

Pierpont, Rev. Jonathan, 263, 268-273, 
280. 

Pierson, Rev. Abraham, 342, 347. 


Reports a list of officers | 
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Pike, Rev. James, 156. 

Pike, Rev. John, 110, 111. His “ Jour- 
nal”’ cited, 220 n. 

Pike, Major Robert, 220, 221 n., 222 n. 

Pilmore, Rev. Joseph, 205, 205 n. 

Pitcairn, Major John, 315-826. A 
paper on the life and character of, 
communicated by Hon. Charles 
Hudson, 315-826. 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 292. 

Pittsburgh, Penn., 180, 201. 

Pittsfield, Mass., 91. 

Pius 1X., Pope, 45. 

Playford, John, 173. 

Pliny the elder, Dr. Bigelow’s paper 
on the death of, 456, 459, 

Plymouth, Mass., 94, 128, 126, 129, 
154, 208, 210, 844-346, 848, 368. 

Polignac, Auguste Jules Armand 
Marie, Prince de, 309. 

Polk, Pres. James K., 402. 

Pomeroy, Gen. Seth, 330. 

Pontoppidan, Erich, 414. 

Poole, William F., gift from, 85. 

Pope, Alexander, 306. 

Porcellian Club, Harvard College, 390, 

Porcher, Frederick A., 80. 

Porter, Alexander S., 95, 96. 

Porter, Com. David, 376. 

Porter, Rev. Edward G., A.M., 280. 

* Portfolio,” the, 862. 

Portland, Me., 89, 98, 101, 108, 382, 

Port Royal, 225. 

Portsmouth, N. H., 105-107, 107 n., 
108, 110, 163, 156, 156 n., 165, 218, 
219, 221, 228-225, 225 n., 226, 227, 
368, 864. 

Postlethwait, ——, 249. 

Pott, Dr. John, 349. 

Preble, Com. Edward, 876, 378, 382. 

Preble, Hon. William Pitt, LZ.D., 890. 

Prentice, Caleb, 157, 159. 

Prentice, Henry, 157, 159. 

Prentice, Joshua, 159. 

Prescott, Col. William, 330. 

Prescott, William H., LZ.D., 14, 807, 
808, 402. 

Pressier, Rev. Christian Frederick, 149. 

Preston, John, 340. 

Price, Eli K., gift from, 78. 

Prichard, , 206. 

Prince, James, 217, 218. 

Prince, Capt. Joseph, 176, 177, 177 n., 
178, 180, 188, 185, 188, 194, 196. 
Letter from, to Thomas Wallcut, 
cited, 176 n. 

Prince, Rev. Joseph, 153. 

Prince, Rev. Nathan, 172. 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, 63, 64, 137, 178, 
174. Remarks by Mr. Deane, on 
some memoranda in the handwrit- 
ing of, 172-174. 
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Prince, a negro boy, 188 n. 

Prince library, 173. 

“ Proceedings” of the Society, 50 n., 
67, 70, 99, 101, 111, 112, 117, 118, 
184, 185, 186, 160, 167, 174, 243, 298, 
811, 315, 332, 835, 859. A serial 
number of the, announced, 120, 122. 
Cited, 59 n., 78 n., 93, 93 n., 94, 110 n., 
ll4n., 120n., 136 n., 140, 220 n., 
234 n., 294, 352 n., 854 n. 

Proctor, , 196, 198, 199, 201. 

Prout, Timothy, Sen., 52, 53. 

Providence, R. /., 87, 425, 427. 

Provident Institution for Savings, 74. 

Public library, Boston, 178. 

“ Public Occurrences ” the, cited, 352 n. 

Publishing committee, report by the, 
on the papers relating to the loyalty 
of Edward Bacon, 117, 118. 

Pulling, Capt. John, 120. 

Purchas, Rev. Samuel, 358. 

Putnam, Aaron Waldo, 177, 
178 n. 

Putnam, Alfred P., D.D., leave granted 
to, to copy manuscripts of the So- 
ciety, 78. 

Putnam, Mrs. Elizabeth, 825 n. 

Putnam, Col. Israel, 177, 177 n. 

Putnam, Gen. Israel, 177, 248, 324 n., 
830. Account of the capture of, 
244. 

Putnam, John P., 325 n. 

Putnam, Gen. Rufus, 174, 180 n., 188 n., 
190 n., 192. 

Putnam, William R., 175. 

Pynchon, John, 252. 

Pynchon, William, 173. 


177 n., 


Q. 


Quackenbos, George P., his “ Illustra- 
ted School History of the United 
States ” cited, 91. 

Quarantine. See “National Quaran- 
tine and Sanitary convention.” 

Quebec, Canada, 211. Literary and 
Historical Society of, 362. 

Quincy, Edmund, A.M, 35, 113 n. 
His ‘“‘ Speeches of Josiah Quincy ” 
cited, 117 n. 

Quincy, Miss Eliza S., 112, 114 n., 
234, 2384 n. Gift from, 17. Letter 
from, with account of William 
Clark, 283. 

Quincy, Josiah (H. C. 1728), 63, 160. 

Quincy, Josiah, LL.D., Pres. Harv. 
Coll., 14, 19 n., 111, 112, 113 n., 
114 n., 117 n., 134, 459, 462. 
of Dr. Eliot to, 17-19. Letters of 
President Kirkland to, 112-117. 
His proposal for statues in Mt. Au- 
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burn chapel, 441. His “ History of 
Harvard University ” cited, 115 n., 
254 n., 270 n. His “ History of the 
Boston Atheneum,” 404. 

Quincy, Hon. Josiah, 117. 

Quincy, Mrs. Josiah, i17. 

Quincy, Mass., 55, 56, 56 n., 114, 117, 
122, 233, 417. 

Quincy and Palmyra Railroad Com- 
pany, 69. 

Quint, Alonzo H., D.D., 220 n. 

“ Quoddy forum,” a club, 376, 376 n. 


R. 


Rament, Samuel, 157. 

Rament, Samuel, ./r., 157. 

Ramsay, ——, 197, 198. 

Ranck, Prof. George W., 231. 
from, 230. 
member, 
ship, 307. 

Rand, Joseph, 159. 

Rand, ‘Thomas, 157. 

Rand, ——, 340. 

Randall, ——, 160. 

Randolph, Hon. John, 113, 827, 874. 
An autograph memorandum of, 
given, 326. 

Raphoe, Penn., 203 n. 

Rawson, Edward, 367. 

Ray, Isaac, M.D., 877. 
874-876. 

Raymond, John, killed at Lexington, 
322. 

Reading, Penn., 201. 

Record Commissioners of Boston, 161. 
Request from the, 160. Vote not to 
grant the request, 162. 

Reed, James, 157. 

Reed, Hon. John, 5. 

Reed, Thomas, 159. 

Rees, Abraham, D.D., his “ Cyclope- 
dia,” 409, 

Rehoboth, Mass., 844, 871. 

“ Remembrancia.” See 
Remembrancia.” 

Reports of committees, 105, 117, 118. 

Revell, Rev. Stephen, 255~257, 261. 

“ Revue Britannique,” the, 310. 

Reynolds, Edward, M.D., 467. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 360. 

Richard I. of England, 305. 

Richard III. of England, 459. 

Richardson, Eleazer T. F. (West & 
Richardson), 121. 

Richardson, Lord, 
Messrs., 121. 

Richardson, , 338. 

Richmond, Va., 80, 447. 
the theatre at, 372. 


Gift 
Elected a corresponding 
288. Accepts member- 


Letter from, 


“ London, 


& Holbrook, 


Burning of 
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Rider, Eleazar, 338. 

Rider, William, 338. 

Riedesel, Friedrich 
von, 58. 

“Rip Van Winkle,” 459. 

Robbeson, Jeremiah, 157. 

Robbins, Chandler, D.D., 161. 

Robbins, Jonathan D., 217. 

Roberts, John, 226, 228. 

Robertson, Capt. ——, 288. 

Robinson, Rev. John, 63, 64, 840, 345. 

Robinson, Thumas, 93. 

Robinson, Major ——, 197. 

Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste Donatien, 
Comte de, 232, 293. 

Rochester, N. /7., 355 n. 

Rockwell, ——, 185, 194. 

Rogers, Rev. Daniel, 156. 

Rogers, Daniel, 280 n. 

Rogers, Gen. Horatio, gift from, 650. 

Rogers, Rev. John, 156. 

Rogers, Margaret, 280 n. 

Rogers, Major Robert, 244. 

Rogers, Mrs. William B., 92, 93, 96. 

Rogers, Capt. ——, 186 n. 

Romer, Col. William Wolfgang, 19, 
21, 22. 

Roos, Seth, 159. 

Roos, Seth, Jr., 157. 

Rossiter, Lt.-Col. , 92. 

Round Hill School, Northampton, 856. 


Baron 


Adolph, 


Roxbury, Mass., 52, 116, 140, 140 n., 
148, 288, 247, 249-268, 864 n., 365, 


882, 400. 
142-146. 

Royal Academy of History, Madrid, 
50. 

Royal Society, London, 416, 458. 

* Rules about Admission and Discern- 
ing visible Saints ecclesiasticé,” 148, 
149. 

Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count, 
417, 418, 420, 456. 

Rumford. See “ Concord, N. H.” 

Rush, Benjamin, .D., 398, 465. 

Russell, James (1684), 54. 

Russell, James (1758), 157 

Russell, Rev. John, 146 n., 148, 148 n. 

Russell, Moses B., 229. 

Russell, Samuel, 159. 

Ryece, Robert, 124. 


Letters to the church at, 


8. 


Sabbatis, Saul, 216. 

Sabin, Rev. Elijah H., 871. 

Sabin, William, 371. 

Sabine, Hon. Lorenzo, memoir of, by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, 371-882. His 
birth and ancestry, 871. Boyhood, 
872. Apprenticed to Messrs. Lin- 
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coln & Edmands, 873. His own 
sketch of his life in a letter to C. C. 
Hazewell, ib., 374. Reminiscences 
by Dr. Ray, 374-376. His literary 
labors, 877-380. His connection 
with Mr. Webster in the Ashburton 
treaty, 875, 3877. Mr. Webster’s 
letter to him, 378. Public offices, 
879, 880. Letter from, to Vice-Pres- 
ident Hamlin, 881. Marriage, 882. 
Death, ib. Publications by,:). His 
“ American Loyalists ”’ cited, 209 n.- 
2Qll n., 215 n. 

Saffin, John, 52, 53. 

Sagee (Sayre ?), , 209, 209 n. 

St. Augustine, F/a., 61, 78, 79. 

St. Clair, Gov. Arthur, 187. Address 
to, prepared by Mr. Wallcut, 182 n. 

St. John, N. B., 208-210. 

Salem, Mass., 67, 938, 98, 123, 125, 263, 
264, 288, 346, 356, 368, 8369. Church 
at, 141. Remarks by the President 
on the first church at, 123-126, 

Salem Village. See “ Danvers.” 

Salisbury, Hon. Stephen, LL.D., gift 
from, 307. 

Salisbury, Mass., 220. 

Salisbury, Penn., 204. 

Salmon, Thomas, his “ Geographi- 
cal and Historical Grammar,” 193, 
193 n. 

Salmon Falls, N. H., 108, 353. De- 
stroyed by Indians, 226. 

Salt Lake City, 462. 

Saltmarsh, Dr. , 214, 216. 

Saltonstall, Hon. Leverett, DZ.D., 5. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, A.M., 165, 294. 
Remarks by, on the death of Mr. 
Hillard, 44. Appointed to prepare 
a memoir of Mr. Hillard, 51. Pre- 
sents a gift from the Misses Guild, 
63. Elected a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Council, 76. 

Saltonstall, Martha (Mrs. Clark), 234. 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard, 124, 234, 348. 

Sandown, N. H., 156. 

Sandwich, Mass., 844. 

San Francisco, Cal., 35, 461. 

Sanitary Convention. See ‘‘ National 
Quarantine and Sanitary conven- 
tion.” 

Saratoga, N. Y., 23. 

Sargeant, , of New England, 247, 
250. 

Sargeant, ——, of Ohio, 181. 

Sargent, Henry, 120. 

Sargent, Major Winthrop, 188 n., 191, 
194, 196. 

Sargent, Winthrop,119. His “ Loyal- 
ist Poetry of the Revolution ” cited, 
210 n. His “Loyal Verses ot 
Stansbury and Odell” cited, id. 
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Sargent, Mrs. Winthrop (Rowena 
Tupper), 180, 180 n., 181. 

Sartorius, , 150. 

Savage, Hon. James, LL_D., 38, 65, 71, 
89, 298, 343, 403. His “ Genealogi- 
eal Dictionary” cited, 93, 140 n., 
263 n. 

Savage, Major Thomas, 130. 

Savage, ——, 173. 

Savage fund, 71, 73, 74. 

“‘ Savage papers,” the, 92. 

Savannah, Ga., 61, 79, 80, 872. 

Saxe, John G., 459. 

Saybrook, Conn., 145, 146 n., 343, 344, 
347. 

Saybrook platform, the, 151. 

Sayre. See “ Sagee.” 

Schenectady, N. Y., 225. 

School for the Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded, Mass., 27. 

Schrader, Heinrich A., 409. 

Schultz, Christian, his ‘“ Travels” 
cited, 187 n. 

Schultze, ——, 150. 

Scituate, Mass., 171, 206, 207, 216, 
844. 

Scollay, Mary (Mrs. Bigelow), 417. 

Scollay, Col. William, 417, 420. 

Scollay square, Boston, 420. 

Scots’ Charitable Society, 96. 

Scott, Major Sylvanus, 87. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 403. 

Scull, G. D., 290. Gift from, 328. 

Sears, Hon. David, 70. 

Sea serpent, the, 413-416. 

Second Church, Boston, copies of the 
early records of the, 161. 

Seddons, , 206. 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight, 402. 

Seekonk, Mass., 426. 

Semple, ——, 201, 201 n. 

Severns, Samuel, 158. 

Sewall, Chief Justice Samuel, 71, 87, 
99, 110. His interleaved almanacs 
purchased by the Society, 57. 

“Sewall Papers,” the, 67, 72, 75, 81. 
The second volume of the, published, 
288. Cited, 226 n. 

Seward, Hon. William H., 
881. 

Seymour, Gov. Horatio, gift from, 288. 
Vote of thanks to, 7. 

Shakespeare, William, 303-306, 358. 
Inscription on the tomb of, 132. 

Shattuck, George C., /.D., 295 n., 
447. 

Shattuck, Hon. Lemuel, 243, 295, 
295 n, 

Shaw, Hon. Lemuel, L.D., 415. 

Shaw, William Smith, 403. 

Sheffield, Rev. Edward, 256 n. 

Sheffield, NV. B., 209, 210. 


LL.D., 
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Shepard, 
195, 
Shepard, Rev. Thomas, 129, 342, 348. 

Shepard, Gen. William, 191. 

Shepard Church, Cambridge, 136. 

Sherborn, Capt. Samuel, 106. 

Sherborn, Mass., 154, 338. 

Sherburne, Samuel 224. 

Sherburne, Mass. See “ Sherborn.” 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., 461. 

Sherman, Rev. James, 263, 270-272, 
280. 

Sherman, Rev. John, 
from, to the 
142. 

Sherman, Gen. William T. 239, 359. 

Shippensburgh, Penn., 200, 200 n., 
201 n. 

Shoop, , 203. 

Shrewsbury, Mauss., 338, 

Shrimpton, Samuel, 52, 53. 

Shueber, Samuel, 228. 

Shurtleff, //on. Nathaniel B., M.D., 
20, 22, 130, 166-170. His “‘ History 
of Boston ”’ cited, 22 n., 128. 

Shurtleff, Rev. William, 69. 

Sibbes, Richard, 340 

Sibley, John Langdon, A.., 268 n. 
Delivers Dr. Pierce’s triennial cata- 
logues, 59. His “ Harvard Gradu- 
ates”’ cited, 246 n., 268 n., 344. 

Simcoe, Gen. John G., 212, 378. 

Simond, Samuel, 157. 

Simonds, Co/. Benjamin, 90, 92. 

Simpson, Rev. Jolin, 301, 304. 

Simpson, John, 198, 198 n. 

Simpson, ——, 201, 202 n. 

Sinking fund of the Society, 74. 

Skelton, Rev. Samuel, 123, 125, 340, 
846. 

Skinner, William, 182 n., 185, 188, 195, 
196. 

Skipton, Md., 199 n. 

Slocum, Holder, 116. 

Small Lines, /ndian, 354, 355. 

Smibert, John, 233. List of portraits 
painted by, 93-07. 

Smith, Bradell (Bradwell), 157, 159. 

Smith, Charles C., 66, 75, 88, 97, 118, 
294. Recording Secretary pro tem- 
pore, 807, 328. Elected Treasurer, 
76. Appointed to prepare a memoir 
of Mr. W. G. Brooks, 49. An- 
nounces the purchase of Judge Sew- 
all’s interleaved almanacs, 57. An- 
nounces the receipt of Mr. Bemis’s 
bequest, i. Submits the Treasur- 
er’s annual report, 69-75. Vote of 
thanks to, 89. Memoir of William 
G. Brooks by, 98-100. Presents 
the report on memoirs of deceased 
members, 314. Of committee on 


Capt. Enoch, 191, 191 n. 


348. 
Roxbury 


Letter 
church, 
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the same, 315. Announces a reduc- 
tion of the mortgage debt, 327. Re- 
marks by, on the death of Mr. 
Frothingham, 334, 335. Reports 
for the committee on memoirs a 
notice of Mr. Crowninshield by Mr. 
Deane, 252. 

Smith, Ebenezer, 157. 

Smith, E) > 3, 157. 

Smith, Lt.-Col. Francis, 317-319, 822- 
324. 

Smith, Sir James E., 409. Extract 
from a letter of, 418. American 
edition of his “ Introduction to Bot- 
any,” 414. 

Smith, Jeremiah, LL.D., 19. 

Smith, Capt. John, 87, 297 n., 358. 

Smith, Rev. Ralph, 340, 844, 346. 

Smith, Rev. , 173. 

Smith, , 288. 

Smyth, Prof. Egbert C., 15. 

Smyth, Sir Thomas, 296, 297, 297 n. 

Snow, Caleb, M.D., his “ History of 
Boston ”’ cited, 5. 

Snow, Capt. , 174. 

Solleysel, Jacques de, 173. 

Somerby, Horatio G., 3. 

Somersworth, N. H., 156. 

Somerville, Mass., 363 n. 

Sondes, Sir George, 165, 165 n. 

Southampton, N. Y., 347. 

Southborough, Mass., 338. 

South Carolina Historical Society, 80. 

Southern Historical Society, 80. 

Spalding, Lyman, M.D. 424. 

Sparks, Jared, LL.D., Pres. Harv. 
Coll., 14, 376, 878, 382, 889. His 
“Life and Writings of Washing- 
ton” cited, 68 n. His “ Works of 
Franklin ” cited, 7b. 

Spelman, Israel M., Pres. Aft. Auburn 
cemetery, 442. 

Spencer, Isaac, 216. 

Sphinx at Mt. Auburn cemetery, ac- 
count of the, 486-440. 

Spofford, Richard S., 8. 

Sprague, Charles, 14. 

Sprague, John, 193. 

Sprague, Jonathan, 157, 159. 

Sprague, William, 193. 

Sprague, Gov. William, 360. 

Sprague, William B., D.D., his “ An- 
nals of the American Pulpit” cited, 
19 n., 205 n. 

Spring, Henry, 157, 159. 

Spring, Jedediah, 159. 

Springfield, Mass., 346. 

— Col. Ebenezer, 189, 189 n., 191, 
192. 

Sproat, James, D.D., 206, 206 n. 

Spry, William, LZ.D., 292, 293. 

Stackpole, ——, 198. 
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Stacy, ——, 182. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Larl, 
832. 

Stanley, Arthur P., D.D., 312. 

Stark, Gen. John, 57, 58, 90, 91, 330. 

State street, Boston, a picture of, pre- 
sented, 78. 

Stearns, Hon. Asahel, LL.D., 25. 

Stedmen, Ebenezer, 159. 

Stephenson, Robert, 459. 

Stevens, Benjamin, D.D., 156. 

Stevens, Henry, 1, 358 n. 

Sticker, ——, 204 n. 

Stickney, John, 403. ' 

Stiles, Ezra, D.D., Pres. Yale Coll. 
187, 188, 146 n., 149 n., 150 n. 

Stitcher, Herman, 199. 

Stockton, Cal., 461. 

Stone, Ebenezer, 159. 

Stone, John, 157. 

Stone, Jonas, 158, 159. 

Stone, Capt. Jonathan, 184, 184 n. 

Stone, Rev. Samuel, 348. 

Stone’s woods, Watertown, 432. ° 

Stonington, Conn., 93, 837. 

Storer, Rev. Seth, 337. 

Storer, , 422. 

Story, Rev. Daniel, 190, 190 n., 191; 
195. 

Story, Joseph, LZ.D., 438, 434, 441. 

Stoughton, Zt.-Gov. William, 52, 55, 
144, 144 n. 

Stoughton, Mass., 160. 

Stourhead Circle, an 
quarian club, 301. 

Strafford, Earl of. See “ Wentworth, 
Thomas.” 

Strafford, N. 77., 855 n. 

Strang, John, 173. 

Stratham, N. /7., 156. 

Stratton, Major , 92. 

Street, Rev. Nicholas, 145, 848, 344, 
347. 

Strong, Gov. Caleb, 114. 

Stuart, Hon. Alexander H. H., 19. 

Stuart, Gilbert Charles, 361. 

Sturbridge, Mass., 165. 

Stuyvesant, Gov. Peter, 133. 

Sudbury, Mass., 145, 886, 387, 400, 
414. 

Suffolk Savings bank, Boston, 71, 78. 

Sullivan, Gov. James, 19, 132. 

Sullivan, Gen. John, 57, 168, 168 2, 
164. 

Sumner, Gov. Increase, 182. 

Sunderland, Mass., 340. 

Sutton, Mass., 294-296. 

Swan, Miss Christiana, 364. 

Swan, Col. James, 364, 864 n. 

Swayne, Major Jeremiah, 222 n. 

Sweat, Samuel, extracts from letters 
of, 287, 288. 


English Anti- 
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Swetchine, Madame Sophia S., 310. 

Swett, Col. Samuel, 333. 

Swett, Mrs. Susan Heard, gift from, 
102. Vote of thanks to, 7d. 

Swinford, Catherine, 306. 

Swinford, Sir Thomas, 306. 

Syllacius, Nicolaus, 361. 

Symmes, Hon. Daniel, 178 n. 

Symons, S., 186. 


4 


“ Tablet,” the, 362. 

Tacitus, C. Cornelius, 34. 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon, 47. 

Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice, 
Prince de, 459. 

Tapper, Rev. Samuel, 255, 261. 

Taunton, Mass., 344. 

Tay, Isaiah, 51. 

Taylor, Amos, 205. 

Taylor, Rt.-Rev. Jeremy, D.D., 342. 

Taylor, Lieut, ——, 288. 

“ Technology,” authority for the word, 

€ 


Telfair, Miss Mary, 79. 

Temple, Robert, 157. 

Temple, Sir William, 10. 

Thacher, Rev. Samuel C., 403. 

Thayer, Nathaniel, A.M., 70. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin, 
810. 


Thing, Jonathan, 228. 

Third Church, (Old South) Boston, ex- 
tracts from the Society’s records 
relative to the early records of the, 
161. 

Thomas, Hon. Benjamin Franklin, 
LL.D., 61, 66. 

Thomas, Robert, 205, 205 n. 

Thompson, Hon. Benjamin, 380. 

Thompson, Samuel, 365. 

Thompson, Capt. , 187. 

Thompson, , inn-keeper, 200, 200 n. 

Thompson, ——, 203. 

Thomson, David, 369. 

Thoresby, Ralph, 304. 

Thornton, John Wingate, his “ Land- 
ing at Cape Anne” cited, 366 n. 

Tibbets, Andrew, 210, 212, 214. 

Ticknor, George, LL.D., 38, 161, 308- 
811, 332, 363 n., 402, 403, 405. His 
“ Life of Prescott,”’ 402; cited, 308. 
His “History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” 402. ‘‘ Life and Letters of,” 
403, 404. 

Ticonderoga, N.Y., 248, 286, 287. 
Account of the battle near, 244. 

Tidd, Joseph, 157. 

Tincomb, Rev. John, 256, 262. 

Tines, Vincenzo, 413. 
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Tingcomb, Rev. Nathaniel, 265, 257, 
257 n., 261. 

Tiverton, R. J., 164. 

Tocoi, Fila., 61. 

Tompkins, Edmund, 212. 

Tompkins, ——, a centenarian, 212. 

Tonyn, ——, 200 n. 

Toot, Adam, 202, 202 n. 

Toot, ——, 202, 202 n. 

Torquemada, Tomas da, 459. 

Torrey, John, M.D., 408. 

Torrey, William, 367. 

Torrey, , 178. 

Towne, Gen. Salem, 210 n. 

Townsend, ——, 338. 

Tranquebar. See “Missionaries at 
Tranquebar.” 

Travers, Rev. Thomas, 255, 256, 256 n., 
262. 

Treat, Gov. Robert, 222 n. 

Treise, Rev. William, 255, 256, 256 n., 
261. 

Trenton, N.J., 57. 

“Trim, Corporal,” 820. 

Troy, N.Y., 440. 

True, Dr. Jabez, 186, 186 n. 

Trumbull, Benjamin, D.D., 138-140, 
152. Letter from, to Dr. Holmes, 151, 
152. His “ History of Connecticut ”’ 
cited, 87. 

Trumbull, Col. John, 62 n. His “ Auto- 
biography ” cited, ib. 

Trumbull, Col. Jonathan, Jr., 186. 

Trumbull manuscripts, the, 137-139. 

Tryon, Thomas, /.D., 173. 

Tucke, Rev. John, 156. 

Tucker, Nathaniel, 415. 

Tudor, William, Jr., 403. 

Tufts, Nathaniel, 157. 

Tufts, William, 157, 159. 

Tupper, Anselm, 180, 180 n. 

Tupper, Gen. Benjamin, 180, 180 n., 
181 n., 189, 191, 191 n., 192. 

Turchin. See “ Tutchin, Rev. John.” 

Turell, Daniel, Sen., 52, 63. 

Turner, Rev. Charles, 206. 

Turner, Charles, Jr., 207, 209 n. Ex- 
tract from the journal of, reported 
for publication by the committee on 
publishing the Proceedings, 206. 
Sketch of, 206, 207. Extract from 
the journal of, 207-216. 

Turner, Humphrey, 206. 

Turner, Jacob, his “ Genealogy of the 
Descendants of Humphrey Turner” 
cited, 207 n. 

Tutchin, Rev. John, 255, 257. 

Tuttle, Charles W., A.M., 294. Pays 
a tribute to Hon. Caleb Cushing, 7- 
12. Letter from, to Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, 47. Appointed to prepare 
a memoir of Caleb Cushing, 49. 
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Elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Council, 76. Sub- 
mits a report from the committee 
appointed to consider a circular let- 
ter from the U.S. Coast Survey, 
105. Reads acommunication on the 
supposed massacre at Fox Point, 
105-111. Communication from, 
concerning an ancient manuscript 
relating to New Hampshire, 218- 
227. Remarks by, on the establish- 
ment of a court of vice-admiralty 
over America, 291-293. Remarks 
by, concerning an ancient Indian 
deed, 852-354. 

Tuttle, John, 223, 225, 225 n., 226, 228. 

Tuttle, Julius H., 72, 101. 

Tuttle, ——, 185. 

Twiggs, Rev. Thomas, 256 n. 

Tyack, Rev. Nicholas, 256 n. 

Tylas, Daniel Axe Louis, 180, 184, 190, 
195. 

Tyler, Major Deane, 179, 179 n. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, LL.D., elected a 
corresponding member, 48. <Ac- 
cepts membership, 50. 

Tyng, Hon. Dudley A., ZZ.D., 114. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, 305. 

Tytler, , his edition of Salmon’s 
“‘ Geographical and Historical Gram- 
mar,” 193, 193 n. 


U. 


Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, 248. 

United States Coast Survey, report of 
a committee appointed to consider a 
circular letter from the, 105. 

University of Michigan, 48. 

University of Pennsylvania, 398, 399. 

University of the South, 79, 

University of Virginia, 19. 

Upham, William P., A.B., of a com- 
mittee to nominate officers, 51, 362. 

Upham, ——, 173. 

Usher, Elizabeth ( Mrs. Jeffries), 96, 97. 

Usher, Hezekiah, 246, 248-250. 

Usher, Lt.-Gov. John, 97. 

Utica, N.Y., 440. 


V. 


Van Brunt, Henry, 104. 

Van Buren, Pres. Martin, 879. 
Vanderbeck, J/rs. , 210. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 348, 348. 

Varnum, Gen. James Mitchell, 164. 
Vaughan, William, 107, 107 n., 109, 
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110, 222, 228, 226, 228, 855. Letter 
from, to Governor Bradstreet, 106, 
107. 
Victoria, Queen of England, 211 n. 
Viel-Castel, Louis, Buron de, 309, 810. 
Vila, James, 864, 364 n. 
Vinal, Mrs. Ruth (Osborn), 98. 
Vincent, Rev. William, 256 n. 
Virgilius, P. Maro, 454. 
Virginia, Company for, 297 n. 
Virginia Historical Society, 80, 231, 
232. 
Virginia, University of, 19. 
Vorstius, Conradus, 173. 


W. 


Waddington, Rev. John, 245, 245 n. 

Wadleigh, Robert, 228. 

Wadsworth, Rev. Benjamin, 263, 280. 

Wainwright, Peter, 233, 234. 

Wainwright, , 94. 

Waldemar, Friedrich Wilhelm, 310. 

Waldron, Col. Richard, 220, 222, 226, 
228. 

Waldron, Major Richard, 220, 220 n. 

Walker, Anne (J/rs. Jaffrey), 96. 

Walker, Rev. Timothy, 153, 156. 

Wallcut, Rev. Robert F., 174, 866. 
Gift from, 160. 

Walicut, Thomas, 174, 175, 176 n- 
179 n., 181 n., 182n., 183, 183 n., 
185 n., 186 n-189 n., 191 n.-194 n., 
195, 195 n.-206 n., 209 n.—211 n., 217, 
217 n., 218. Papers of, communi- 
cated to the Society, 160. Journal 
of, 176-206. Extract from the jour- 
nal of Charles Turner, Jr., copied 
by, 206. Memoranda of, relating to 
the Boston Latin school, 217, 218. 

Walpole, N. /., 362. 

Walter, Arthur M., 403. 

Walter, Rev. Nehemiah, 268, 265, 268, 
269, 269 n., 270-272. 

Waltham, MJass., 2, 886, 887. 

Walther, Rev. Christopher Theodosius, 
149. 

Wampatuck, Josias, the elder, Indian 
sachem, 52. 

Wampatuek, Josias, the younger, Indian 
sachem, 51-55. Deed of Boston by, 
62-55. 

Ward, Gen. Artemas, 23. 

Ward, Nahum, 176. 

Ward, Rev. Nathaniel, 341, 348. 

Ware, John, M.D., 425, 426, 447. 

Ware, William R., 104. 

Warham, Rev. John, 348, 348. 

Warren, Mary (Mrs. Bigelow), 386. 

Warren, John, J47.D., 392, 395, 396. 

Warren, John C., M.D., 409. 
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Warren, Gen. Joseph, 880, 331, $83. 

Warren, Winslow, LL.B., 294. Elected 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Council, 76. Calls atten- 
tion to the destruction of historical 
documents, 827. Of committee to 
nominate officers, 362. 

Warren, Admiral ——, a tavern sign, 
204. 

Warwick, R. I., 86. 

Washburn, Hon. Emory, 24-28, 30, 32, 
381. Memoir of, by Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, 23-32. His ancestry, 23, 24. 
Birth, 24. College life, 1%. Com- 
mences the practice of law, 26, 
Elected governor of Massachusetts, 
26. Appointed professor in Har- 
vard Law school, ib. Public trusts, 
26, 27. A member of various soci- 
eties, 27. Marriage, 28. Death, ib. 
Traits of character, 28-30. List of 
his publications, 30-32. 

Washburn, Jobn, 23. 

Washburn, Joseph, 28. 

Washburn, J/rs. Marianne Cornelia 
(Giles), 28 

Washburn, Afrs. Ruth (Davis), 24. 

Washburn, Seth, 238. 

Washington, Andrew, 240. 

Washington, Augustine, father of Pres- 
ident Washington, 241. 

Washington, Augustine, 240, 241. 

Washington, Charles, 241. 

Washington, Elizabeth, 241. 

Washington, Pres. George, 23, 48, 50, 
62 n., 68, 80, 82, 134, 163, 188, 215, 
232, 240, 241, 298, 361, 372, 395. 
Account of a visit to the birthplace 
of, 239-242. 

Washington, Mrs. Jane (Butler), 240, 
241. 

Washington, John, 241. 

Washington, John Augustine, 241. 

Washington, Lawrence, 240. 

Washington, Lawrence, half brother of 
President Washington, 241. 

Washington, Mrs. Lawrence, 240. 

Washington, Lloyd, 240. 

Washington, Mrs. Martha, 240. 

Washington, Mildred, (d. 1696), 240, 
241. 

Washington, Mildred, sister of Presi- 
dent Washington, 241. 

Washington, Robert, 240. 

Washington, Samuel, 241. 

Washington, D. C., 4, 5, 8, 9, 19, 36, 
60, 78, 84, 112, 114, 115, 309, 378, 
879 n., 882, 412. 

Washington chair, 184. 

Waterford, Ohio, 179 n., 194 n. 

Waterhouse, Benjamin, M.D., 396. 

Waterhouse, Hev. Thomas, 343. 
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Waterloo, monument at, 438, 439. 

Waterston, Rev. Robert C©., A.M,, 
tribute of, to William G. Brooks, 
12-14. Of committee to arrange the 
collection of autographs of Mrs. 
Grenville Temple Winthrop, 102, 
103. 

Watertown, Mass., 98, 142, 178 n., 272- 
274, 287, 337, 885-387, 432. 

Watson, John F., his “ Annals of Phil- 
adelphia ” cited, 206 n. 

Watson, Kev. John Lee, D.D., 120. 

Wayhamoo. See “ Hope-Hood.” 

Wayside inn, Sudbury, 387. 

Weale, Rev. Job, 255, 256. 

Weare, Nathaniel, 221 n., 222 n., 224, 
224 n., 225 n., 226, 226 n., 228, 855. 

Weat. See “ Wheat, S.” 

Webb, 197. 

Webber, Samuel, D.D., Pres. of Harv. 
Coll., 889, 391. 

Webster, Hon. Daniel, LZ.D., 5, 36, 37, 
47, 826, 875, 377, 379, 879 n., 457. 
Letter from, to L. Sabine, 378. 

Webster, Gov. John, 146. 

Webster, Noah, LL.D., his “ Diction- 
ary” cited, 185 n. 

Webster, ——, 185. 

Wednesday Evening 
18 n., 114 n. 

Weems, Fev. Mason L., 372. 

Wellbeloved, Rev. Charles, 301. 

Wellington, Benjamin, 320. 

Wells, Hon. Charles, 426. 

Wells, Henry, 886. 

Wells, William, 403. 

Wells, , 185, 194. 

Wells, Ae., 106, 110, 156 

Welsh, Caroline Maria (Mrs. Crown- 
inshield), 359. 

Welsh, Francis, 359. 

Welsh, Thomas, M./P., 238. 

Welsteed, Aer. Ly. (Leonard ?), 255n. 

Wendell, Judge Oliver, 131. 

Wentworth, Gov. Benning, 155, 

Wentworth, Lt.-Gov. John, 97. 

Wentworth, Sarah (Mrs. Jatfrey), 97. 


Club, Boston, 


| Wentworth, Thomas, Earl of Strafford, 


342. 
Wesley, John, 205 n. 
West, John, 121. 
West & Richardson, Messrs., 121. 
West Calne, Penn., 204 n. 
West Church, Boston, 166. 
Westborough, Mass., 338. 
West Boylston, Mass., 283. 
West Killingly, Conn., 295. 
Weston, Mass., 388. 
West Pennsborough, Penn, 201 n. 
Wetherell, Rev. William, 344. 
Wethersfield, Conn., 146, 146 n., 348. 
Whalley, Col. Edward, the regicide, 56. 
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Wheat, Samuel, 158. 

Wheeling, W. Va., 175. 

Wheelock, Eleazar, D.D., 155, 155 n. 

Wheelwright, Charles Apthorp, 217. 

Wheelwright, Edward, gift from, 104. 
Letter from, to Francis Parkman, ib. 

Wheelwright, Rev. John, 342. 

Whipple, Com. Abraham, 180, 181 n., 
182 n., 194. 

Whipple, Rev. Joseph, 156. 

Whitaker, William, 340. 

Whitbourne, Richard, 358. 

White, Hon. Andrew D., ZL.D., 
elected a corresponding member, 
136. Accepts membership, 282. 

White, Hon. Daniel Appleton, 254, 
263 n., 405. 

White, Mrs. Daniel A., 405. 

White, Major Haffield, 192, 192 n., 
194. 

White, Rev. John, 869 n. 

White, Rev. Williamyof Cornwall, Eng., 
255, 266, 261. 

White, Rt.-Rev. William, D.D., 2065. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 80 

Whitehorne, Rev. Otho, 255. 

White mountains, NV. H., 418, 415. 

Whiting, Rev. Samuel, 141,142. With 
Thomas Cobbet, signs letter to the 
church at Roxbury, 140-142. 

Whitmore, William H., A.J/., 20, 67, 
160. 

Whitney, Henry, 101. 

Whitney, ——, 117. 

Whittemore, Samuel, 157, 158. 

Whitwell, Samuel, 427. 

Wickware, , 197. 

Widgery, William, 116. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, D.D., 160. 

Wigglesworth, Rev. Michael, 263, 264, 
266, 268-270, 272, 274. 

Wilkins, John H. (Messrs. Wilkins & 
Carter), 121. 

Willard, Cephas, gift from, 165, 166 n. 

Willard, Joseph, D.D, Pres. Harv. 
Col., 389, 411. 

Willard, Rev. Samuel, 2638, 265, 268- 
274, 280, 281. 

Willard, Solomon, 165. 

Willard, Sydney, A.M., his “ Memo- 
ries of Youth and Manhood ” cited, 
889, 404. 

Willard, William, 165. 

Willdenow, Karl Ludwig, 409. 

William III. of England, 20, 21, 224. 

William and Mary College, 350. 

Williams, Isaac, 157-159, 195, 195 n., 
196. 

Williams, Jane, (Mrs. Brooks), 98. 

Williams, Rev. John, 339. 

Williams, John S., his 
Pioneer” cited, 178 n. 


“ American 
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Williams, Jonathan, 159. 

Williams, Roger, 342, 345, 348. 

Williams, Warham, 337. 

Williams, William, 54, 55. 

Williams, . 198. 

Williams College, 24, 25, 26 n., 27, 
92. 

Williamson, William D., 352. His 
‘** History af Maine ”’ cited, 353 n. 

Williamson, ——, 363-365. 

Williamsport, Md., 199. 

Willis, Edward, 52, 53. 

Willis, Nathaniel P., 459. 

Wills, Rev. Jonathan, 255-257, 261. 

Wilson, Rev. John, 129, 348. 

Wilson, John E., 240, 241. 

Wilson, Mrs. John E., 240. 

Wilson, Capt. Jonathan, 320. 

Winchup, Richard, 159. 

Windsor chairs, 218. 

Windsor, Conn., 147, 348, 348. 

Winnepoykin, Sagamore George, In- 
dian, 56. 

Winslow, Col. Edward, 210, 210 n., 
211. 

Winslow, Gov. Edward, 57, 345, 358. 

Winslow, , 216. 

Winsor, Christopher, 182, 182 n., 
191 vn. 

Winsor, Mrs. Christopher, 191. 

Winsor, Justin, 62 n., 120, 294. Com- 
munication from, in regard to the 
papers of the late R. H. Lee, 19. 
Of committee to examine the same, 
ib. Reports for the committee, 48. 
Exhibits maps illustrating the siege 
of Boston, 62. Elected a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Council, 76. Exhibits some manu- 
script maps from Harvard College 
library, 118. Exhibits an ancient 
map of Boston, 365. His intro- 
duction to the “Prince Library 
Catalogue” cited, 174. His “ His- 
tory of Duxbury ” cited, 207 n. 

Winthrop, Benjamin R., 134. Re- 
marks by the President, on the 
death of, 138, 184. 

Winthrop, Gov. Fitz-John, 180, 169. 

Winthrop, Grenville Temple, 101. 

Winthrop, Mrs. Grenville Temple, 
101, 102, 103. Remarks by the 
President, on the collection of auto- 
graphs of, 101, 102. 

Winthrop, Gov. John, of Mass., 124- 
126, 128-130, 138, 166, 342, 342 n., 
846, 348, 351, 368, 441. 

Winthrop, Gov. John, of Conn., 124, 
129, 130, 344, 

Winthrop, Prof. John, LL.D., 181. 

Winthrop, A/rs. Margaret (Tyndal), 
125, 128. 
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Winthrop, J/on. Robert C., LZ.D., 47, 
51, 62, 67, 294, 852, 866, 460. 
Elected President, 76. President, 1, 
83, 78, 101, 121, 165, 229, 282, 307, 
828, 360. Remarks by, on announc- 
ing the death of William G. Brooks, 
2,3; of Hon. Caleb Cushing, 3-5; 
of Dr. Leonard Woods, 5,6. Reads 
a letter from Mr. George H. Moore, 
16. Appoints a committee to ex- 
amine the papers of Richard Henry 
Lee, 19. Announces the death of 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 83; of Hon. 
George S. Hillard, +. Remarks by, 
83-38. Reads an extract from a 
letter from Mr. Grigsby, 46. Com- 
municates a letter from Mr. Tuttle, 
tb, Presents an orderly book, kept 
by Captain Parker, 48. Appoints Mr. 
Smith to prepare a memoir of Mr. 
Brooks, and Mr. Tuttle to prepare 
one of Caleb Cushing, 49. Extract 
from a letter from, to Mr. Deane, 61, 
62. Remarks by, on resuming the 
chair after his return from a south- 
ern tour, 78-88. Gifts from, 79, 80. 
Remarks by, on the deathof General 
Dix, 82,83. Exhibits a photograph 
from a portrait of Captain John Nel- 
son, 938. Remarks by, on the col- 
lection of autographs of Mrs. Gren- 
ville Temple Winthrop, 101, 102 ; on 
a medal awarded to the Peabody 
Foundation for education in the 
southern states, 1038, 104. Re- 
marks by, on communicating two 
letters of President Kirkland to the 
Society, 111, 112. Reads an extract 
from a letter from Mr. Grigsby, 
119. Reads a letter from Miss 
Derby, 120. Requested to invite 
the American Library association 
to visit the Society’s rooms, 120. 
Introductory remarks by, at the 
meeting after the summer vacation, 
122-134. Remarks by, on the cele- 
bration of the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Boston, 122, 128 ; on Governor Win- 
throp and the first Salem church, 
123-126. On the proposed closing 
of King’s Chapel burial-ground to 
future interments, 126-133. On the 
death of Benjamin R. Winthrop, 
133, 184. On the Washington 
chair, 134. Announces the death 
of Mr. Moerenhout, 134. Calls at- 
tention to a portrait of Geo. S. Hil- 
lard presented to the Society, 165, 
Reads a letter from Mrs. William 
Barry, presenting plans and docu- 
ments relating to Bunker Hill 
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monument, 165. Remarks by, on 
religious services at funerals, 166- 
170. Exhibits a volume of the an- 
alytical index to the Remembran- 
cia, 170. Reads extracts from the 
same, 296, 297. Remarks by, on 
the occasion of the first afternoon 
meeting of the Society, 229-232. 
Presents, in behalf ofits author, Pro- 
fessor George W. Ranck, an ad- 
dress delivered at the centennial 
celebration at Lexington, Ky., 230. 
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